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EDITORIAL 

We believe that every intelligent 
citizen of the United State.s has an 
ideal of what our nation ought to be. 
Perhaps the finest literature of our 
land, if it were written, would be the 
ninety million answers to the question, 
"What would you do if you were given 
unlimited power to make the l>est 
government possible out of the United 
States?" 

We believe that every citizen of 
Billerica has an ideal of what this town 
ought to be, and we believe that if the 
2,789 answers to the question, "What 
would you do to make a model town 
out of Billerica?" were published, it 
would be the finest chapter in the 
town's history. 

Every industry in our town stands 
for some man's ideal of w^hat the town 
ought to be. Every home is another 
ideal. Every society or club stands 
for the ideals of an organized group 
of people. 

If every man in Billerica were to do 
for his own farm, or home, or place of 
business, or society, or club, or church. 



or school, what he would like to do 
for the whole town if he could, then 
that beautiful chapter in our history' 
would be written. Our town would be 
an ideal place to live in. Try it and 
see. 

The purpose of this magazine is to 
make everj' citizen of Billerica feel 
with a thrill and a tingle that he has a 
chance to live in the most beautiful 
town in the Ignited States. There are 
nearly three thousand of us here on 
the.se exquisite New England hills. We 
have streams, ponds, forests, breadth 
of view, hills and valleys. We have 
w-ater, air, and sky. We have .soil and 
.sunshine. What lack we vet? Noth- 
ing. Not even intelligence. 

Read the columns of this paper and 
see what your neighbors think about 
the possibilities of Billerica. Visit the 
editor and give your neighbors a 
chance to know^ what you think about 
it. 

You are expressing your civic pride 
in your farms, factories, homes, .socie- 
ties, and clubs. Therefore, this maga- 
zine hopes to rei)resent all those in- 
terests as fully as i30ssible. The 
editor sincerely hopes you wall use him 
and this magazine for the promotion 
of your ideals of what this town ought 
to be. 

This issue is an introduction. It 
introduces the Billerica Idea. The 
Billerica Idea is that the united good 
will of the community ivill make our 
tovm an ideal place in which to live. 

The name "Billerica" was put in 
the distinctive form which appears on 
the cover of this magazine by Mr. 
W. Harry Smith, a fellow townsman. 
The rendition is artistic, and will serve 
for all time as an emblem of the 
Billerica idea. 

The serial articles beginning in this 
issue by Mr. Warren H. Manning and 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers are self- 
explanator>^ It is needless to say 
that they will both be of unusual in- 
terest to citizens of Billerica. 
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Important 

Save every issue of Billerica. In 
the course of a year you will have col- 
lected in its covers information that 
has cost hundreds of dollars to collect 
and preserve. Do not think the price 
you pay for one subscription is all the 
magazine is worth. You could not 
get the material for one chart such as 
appears in "The Billerica, Mass., 
Town Plan" for less than it cost to 
publish the whole issue this month. 
Remember also that you will not find 
that chart, or such historical data as 
appears in the " Civil War Journal," 
in any other publication. 

Lack of space, not of material, makes 
this a small issue. Every page costs. 
A large subscription list will enable us 
to enlarge the publication. 



SCHOOLS 

Our citizens justly take pride in the 
schools, both public and private. In 
the public schools prizes are occa- 
sionally offered by citizens. This year 
Mr. Elmer E. Cole offered, through the 
Billerica Improvement Society, three 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 each for the 
best papers written by children of the 
seventh and eighth grades, on the 
subject, "How to Beautify Billerica." 
Bertha Dewhurst, of the Talbot School, 
won the first prize. Mary Larratt 
and Esther Cole, of the Pollard School, 
won the second and third prizes. The 
ideas of these children are presented 
elsewhere. 

An honor which came to the Talbot 
School was a prize offered by the 
Crayograph Co., of Sandusky, Ohio, 
won by Miss Florence Nason. The 
prize was $20 in cash, and five beautiful 
pictures for the school to which the 
pupil belonged. The pictures are now 
hanging in the Talbot School at North 
Billerica. 



Here is what the children think 
about it. The following suggestions 
are taken from the prize essays on the 
subject, "How to Beautify Billerica." 

Miss Dewhurst referred to impor- 
tance of such features as trimming and 
planting trees, vines, and shrubs on 
both public and private property. 

Advertising on old buildings should 
be prohibited, for as Miss Mary Larratt 
says, "Buildings of no further use 
should be torn down; if they are of 
use they should be repaired and used 
for better purpose than advertising." 

Walls along the highways should be 
evened up. 

The Common should be kept clean 
and attractive. 

Back yards should be kept tidy. 
Sunflowers might be planted to hide 
unsightly hen yards. Quoting again 
from the essays, "A great many of 
our townspeople have given their 
attention to these and have made their 
homes look very pretty. How much 
more attractive our town would be if 
all of the people would do likewise," 
and finishes with the quotation, 

"// each before his own doot swept 
The village would be clean, ^^ 

The Howe School 

The Howe School is not maintained 
by the townspeople, but stands as 
our town high school. It was founded 
and endowed in 1852 by Dr. Zadok 
Howe. There is an Alumni Associa- 
tion of which Mr. Frank Lyons is 
president. 

The graduation exercises will be 
held in the Town Hall, Thursday, 
June 20, at two o'clock. There will 
be four speakers from the school, — 
Marjory Spiller, Hilda Perry, Marion 
Kohlrausch, and Emma Ketchum. 
Mr. Frederic S. Clark will confer 
the diplomas, and Mr. J. Nelson 
Parker will speak for the Trustees, 
the speaker of the afternoon to be 
announced. 
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The Mitchell Military Boys' 

School 

This school was founded by Moses 
Campbell Mitchell in the year 1870, 
for the purpose of affording a general 
education for boys. At first the school 
was intended for boys of all ages, but 
in recent years it has been devoted 
especially to boys from eight to six- 
teen years of age. 

It is the aim of the school to fit 
boys mentally, morally, and physically 
for higher schools of education. 

The school will hold its annual 
Prize Day exercises on Wednesday, 
June 12. The following program is 
open to the public: 

10.30 A.M. Military exercise. 

11.30 A.M. Prize drill. 
2.00 P.M. Exercises in the Hall. 

An account of the year's work will 
appear in the July issue. 



FARMS, GARDENS, AND 
FORESTS 

Under this heading will be pub- 
lished all the helpful suggestions we 
can get. If you have a good idea, 
remember that it may help you and 
your neighbors to have it published. 

Billerica hens are loyal. Mr. Gustav 
Thommen's flock of one hundred pro- 
duced twenty-three hundred eggs dur- 
ing the month of April. That means 
that they worked just about every 
day, except, of course, Sundays and 
the 19th. 

Forests properly cared for are good 
money makers in the long run, but 
it is likely that most of the Billerica 
wild land, if put in cultivation, would 
yield a larger return. We would like 
suggestions as to this. 

Mr. F. W. Barclay made a special 
inquiry regarding Billerica soils and 
crops of Messrs. Clarence Bowman, 
Frank H. Alexander, Edward F. Dick- 
inson, and John E. Rowell, and has 
prepared a report for Mr. Manning 
that will be outlined in later issues. 



SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 

This department will be one of the 
most important in the paper. The 
editor has long been impressed with 
the large number of organizations 
maintained by so small a population. 

Our three thousand people support 
five churches, four secret orders, two 
civic societies, three historic societies, 
three or four social and literary clubs, 
a temperance society, a library as- 
sociation, and two family associations. 
Besides this, it is to be remembered 
that each church has a number of 
sub-organizations. 

A conservative estimate reveals at 
least fifty organizations, each with a 
definite purpose. 

Every society and club is cordially 
invited to appoint from its member- 
ship a representative for the Billerica 
magazine. We want to help you ac- 
complish the definite purpose for which 
your society is organized. 



THE MANNING ASSOCIATION 

One of the oldest buildings in Bille- 
rica is the Manning Manse, built in 
1696 by Samuel Manning, on land 
granted to him by the town in 1674. 
He was the grandson of William Man- 
ning, who came to Roxbury, Mass., 
about 1634, where he stayed a few 
weeks, then removed to Cambridge. 
It was in 1662 that Samuel came to 
Billerica, acquired property and became 
a leading citizen. 

The old Manse is now owned by the 
Manning Association, a stock associa- 
tion formed under special act of the 
Legislature, March, 1901, which pro- 
vides that no one Manning can own 
more than twenty-five shares. The 
shares are one dollar each, and are 
non-assessable. 

The Manse is filled with family and 
other relics of ancient days. Here the 
family holds a reunion June 17 of 
each year, that of this year being the 
fourteenth, to which all members of 
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the family are invited, invitations 
being sent to about fifteen hundred 
yearly. This old home was continu- 
ously owned by SamueFs descendants 
until Miss Lucinda Manning, the 
daughter of William Manning, willed 
the property, upon her death in 1880, 
to trustees who were to lease it and 
devote the proceeds to "public wor- 
ship and religious instruction in that 
part of the town of Billerica, which is 
known as school district No. 4, said 
instruction to be by teachers of the 
Baptist, Methodist, or Orthodox de- 
nominations." 

The officers of the Manning Associa- 
tion for the current year are: 

President, Earl G. Manning, WoUas- 
ton, Mass.; vice-president, Francis 
Reid North, Brookline, Mass.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Warren H. Man- 
ning, North Billerica, Mass.; histo- 
rian, William H. Manning, West 
Somerville, Mass. 

Executive conmiittee: Edward W. 
Walker, chairman, Brookline; H. Sey- 
mour Manning, Middleburg, N. Y.; 
Joseph McCabe, Boston, Mass. ; Arthur 
M. Warren, Chelmsford, Mass.; Frank 
Manning Short, Lowell, Mass. 

s BB n 

THE SHEDD FAMILY 

ASSOCIATION 

The first reunion of the Shedd fam- 
ilv was held at Billerica, August 
30, 191L Mr. George F. Shedd, of 
Nashua, N. H., and Mr. Frank E. 
Shedd, of Boston, w^ere first to take 
definite steps toward a reunion. They, 
together with Mr. Charles Gale Shedd, 
Mayor of Keene, N. H., Mr. Albert 
Shedd, ex-mayor of Nashua, N. H., 
and Mr. Charles Shedd Clark, super- 
visor of schools in Somerville, Mass., 
addressed as many members of the 
family as could be found, and in re- 
sponse 270 descendants of Daniel 
Shedd assembled in Billerica, and 
formed an association, which has now 
a membership of 403. 

Mr. Joel Herbert Shedd, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was made president; 



Kendrick P. Shedd, Rochester, N. Y., 
Charles B. Shedd, Chicago, 111., Fred- 
erick Shedd, Columbus, Ohio, Free- 
man B. Shedd, Lowell, Mass., and 
George M. Shedd, Willsboro, N. Y., 
were made vice-presidents; Frank Ed- 
son Shedd, Boston, secretary and 
treasurer; and Frank S. Atherton, 
Chicago, Harrison P. Shedd, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Charles H. Shedd, Maiden, 
Mass., Mrs. WilUam E. Shedd, New- 
ton Center, Mass., and Lorrin J. 
Shedd, Toledo, Ohio, members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Daniel Shedd was the first of the 
family in America. He was born 
probably between 1620 and 1625 in 
England, and came to Braintree in 
1641, where he lived for seventeen 
years before moving to Billerica. 

Of his children, seven were born iii 
Braintree, and four in Billerica. All 
but one lived to maturity and married. 
The sons were Daniel, Jr., Ensign, 
Zachariah, Samuel, and Nathan. The 
daughters were Mary, Hannah, Eliza- 
beth, Sarah, Eunice, and Susan. 

The site of the old home was. con- 
veyed to Samuel Sage in 1869, and is, 
to-day, occupied by Mrs. Martha H. 
Sage. The Executive Committee has 
been authorized to establish some- 
where in Billerica a memorial to the 
first ancestors of the family, and hopes 
to find a suitable place for it on the 
site of the old homestead. 

The date and place of the next 
meeting were left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. The citizens 
of Billerica would be proud to have the 
Shedd Association make Billerica their 
regular meeting place, as the Manning 
Association has done. 

As we go to press word comes that 
George F. Shedd, of Nashua, N. H., 
died May first, as the result of a fall 
from an apple tree. He was born in 
Francestown, May 2, 1839, and had 
lived in Nashua, N. H., for forty-six 
years. At the time of his death he 
was a representative in the state legis- 
lature. The loss will be felt deeply 
. by relatives and friends in Billerica. 
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Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 



Introduction 

The accompanying manuscripts re- 
quire a word of explanation. 

A few years since, in looking over 
my sister Eliza's letters, written while 
teaching colored soldiers in the time of 
our civil war, it occurred to me that 
there were items of sufficient interest 
to be preserved for our Historical 
Society. As Miss Elizabeth Rogers 
and Miss Anne Faulkner, who were 
doing the same work, kept quite full 
journals, I asked if I might have the 
use of them from which to make ex- 
tracts. After some urging they con- 
sented, but had not then access to 
them. As I obtained Miss Rogers's 
journal a year or more earlier than Miss 
Faulkner's, and had made so full 
notes from it, I have only inserted in 
it extracts from Miss Faulkner's jour- 
nal and my sister's letters. The initials 
of each writer are placed at the head 
of the extracts for which she is re- 
sponsible. 

These journals and letters were 
written under difficult circumstances, 
and only for home reading, which must 
account for any infelicities in construc- 
tion. 

Harriet B. Rogers. 

1911. 

In the time of our civil war the 
ladies of Billerica held meetings, made 
garments for the soldiers, knit stock- 
ings, raised money, and did what the 
women all over the land did so nobly. 

Miss Hannah Stevenson, of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, called for volun- 
teers to go South and work among 
the liberated slaves. Three Billerica 
ladies, Miss Eliza A. Rogers, daughter 
of Calvin; Miss Anne R. Faulkner, 
daughter of James R.; Miss Elizabeth 
Rogers, daughter of Josiah, and two 



ladies from Concord, Mass., Miss 
Angelina Ball and Miss Jean Brigham, 
responded to the call. 

They were assigned to Benedict, 
Md., to teach the colored soldiers in 
Gen. William Birney's regiments while 
they were being drilled for service. 

They left Boston, Wednesday, Jan. 
13, 1864. Mr. Gilman, principal of 
the Howe School, saw the ladies well 
started and presented them with a 
bouquet. From Philadelphia to Balti- 
more they had a very slow train, 
making but ninety-seven miles in five 
and three-quarters hours. At Balti- 
more their escort, Mr. Dexter, met 
them. Miss Eliza Rogers says of him, 
*'He is very quiet, but efficient and 
agreeable. He is a student in Harvard 
Divinity School. He was educated 
at Weslevan University and was a 
local preacher there, but changed his 
sentiments while in college. Chan- 
ning is his ideal of a minister, and he 
longs to be a teacher with Channing's 
spirit and power." He had been a 
superintendent in Rev. Mr. Newell's 
Sunday School in Cambridge. 

In Baltimore Mr. Dexter went out 
to arrange for a steamer to take the 
ladies to Benedict. He returned say- 
ing a steamer would leave in an hour 
filled with three hundred negroes, 
many officers, etc.; they would do the 
best they could for the ladies, but that 
would be little. The party went to 
the w^harf at the appointed time only 
to find that the steamer had been gone 
half an hour. Alongside the wharf 
was the steamer Cecil. The captain 
said he had no accommodations for 
ladies, and could not take them, but a 
young man, an officer from Benedict, 
came to the omnibus and told the 
ladies to take any accommodations by 
steamer rather than go to Washington. 
The captain told the ladies his ac- 
commodations were very poor and he 
might not reach Benedict for a week, 
he did not know when he should start — 
the ice would trouble him and might 
compel him to return. 

(To be continued) 
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THE BILLERICA TOWN PLAN 

Billerica, twenty-two miles from 
Boston and four miles from Lowell, is 
a farming and manufacturing town. 
It contains in round numbers three 
thousand people on sixteen thousand 
acres, with sixty miles of highways. 
A hundred and fifty feet above its 
valleys is the town center on a plateau, 
from the edge of which are fine hill and 
valley views in all directions. North 
Billerica is a compact manufacturing 
Nnllage in the (.^oncord River valley, 
and there are widely separated small 
local farm centers. On the Lexington 
branch of the Boston & Maine R.R. 
are five tow^n stations, including North 
Billerica, where this branch joins its 
main line, on which is also East 
Billerica. At the Center three electric 
lines converge on their way from 
Boston and suburbs through North 
Billerica to Lowell and the North and 
East. 

Two rivers, ten brook valleys and 
seven hills give the town great beauty 
of topography. This, with a varied 
soil, two-thirds in wuld vegetation, gives 
notably attractive landscapes and 
much of intere.st in plant, bird, and 
animal life. In fifty years, Billerica 's 
wild land has increased a third, as it 
has in most of New England \s old 
towns, but now the tide is turning 
toward the farm again. At North 
Billerica, woolen mills with high-class 
operatives have been established for 
years. The Boston & Maine R.R. 
shops being erected there will soon in- 
crease population by several thousand. 
About the Center, a most attractive 
part of the town, are some well- 
appointed summer estates that are 
sure to increa.se. In the south of the 
tow^n, as in parts of all neighboring 
towns, large areas have been sub- 
divided into small lots upon which 
many camps and small cottages are 
being erected for either summer or all- 
t he-year occupancy by families of 
moderate means from the city. 
Increased business, population, road, 



and other pubKc facilities that such 
new conditions must create, make it 
wise to prepare a plan as a guide to 
the town's future growth. Such a 
plan to best meet the needs and have 
the general approval of the community, 
must be understood by at least a 
majority of voters and land owners, 
and this understanding will best come 
from a direct participation in the work. 
Therefore, all citizens are urged to give 
information and assistance in the prep- 
aration of succeeding articles and maps. 

The seven hills, the valleys of the 
rivers and their tributaries, the larger 
soil divisions, will be substantially 
the same for all time and will control 
the main feature of the plan. Some 
existing roads will surely stay because 
they are direct thoroughfares on lines 
of least resistance to outlying trade 
centers or to the seashore and moun- 
tain resorts eastward and northward. 
Other thoroughfares and local roads 
will be abandoned as were the Middlesex 
Canal, parts of the Middlesex Turn- 
pike, and many minor roads. The 
reasons for such abandonment will be 
indicated in the Historical Map, in 
order that the obvious mistakes in 
grades and location in the past may 
not again be repeated. 

Before an acceptable study can be 
made, much detailed information must 
be accumulated regarding topography, 
vegetation, soil areas, roads, property 
lines, etc. How rapidly this is being 
done and how generously citizens are 
giving of their time and knowledge 
at the request of the editor, myself, 
and our assistants, I indicate below. 

Studies are being made for roads 
and public reservations by the Com- 
mittee on Town Plan of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Harnden Spiller, Mr. 
E. F. Dickinson, Mr. E. P. Sellew, and 
Mr. Michael McElligott) that has made 
personal examinations about the town, 
and suggests a road through the Con- 
cord River valley and in an easterly 
and westerly direction through the 
valley south of the town, where is fine 
farm land. 



Mr. Sellew has contributed \\is plan 
of a considerable section along the 
Shawsheen. 

Mr. Matthew Kohlrausch has pre- 
pared a plan of interesting wood roads 
and trails. 

Mr. Clarence Bowman has made a 
plan of soil and forest conditions for 
the south part of the town with the 
assistance of Mr, .\rchlbald L. Mason. 

The 1900 Club has endorsed the 
Town Plan. 

Messrs. T. Frank Lyons, Herbert 
A. King, Josiah Wright, John E. 
Rowell, Frank H. Alexander, (ieorge 
P. Greenwood, Archibald L. Mason, 
Herbert Putney, Herbert Hosmer, and 
Franklin Jaquith have gi\-en data as 
to pn>perty lines and historical siles. 



Mr. Symnies is making a spetial 
study of past and present forest yields. 

Messrs. Alexander, Rowell, Dickin- 
son, and Bowman also gave Mr. F. 
\V. Barclay much data on farming 
lands and requirements of the town. 

Mr. John H. Foster also has given 
information for the magazine. 

My committee in the Billerica Im- 
provement Association on Publitr 
Grounds and Reservations, of which 
Mr. J. Nelson Parker, Mr. Herbert 
\. King, Miss Harriet B. Rogers, antl 
Mr. Dennis O'Keefe are members, 
has l>een ac<iuiring data since this 
committee's first suggestion for a town 
plan was published with a map in the 
Ix)well Curner-CiiizeH of May 29. 1908 . 
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spirit." We have gained that much 
of success. We are confident that our 
townspeople will also "catch the 
spirit," and make the success complete. 
The Billerica idea is thai the united 
good will of the community will make 
our town an ideal place in which to lite. 
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EDITORIAL 

It is gratifying to note that the 
spirit and purpose of Billerica have 
been so agreeably received and enthusi- 
astically presented by Boston and Low- 
ell papers. The Boston Globe (June 14) 
says in an editorial on "The Billerica 
Ideal" that "That same united good 
will would make almost any New Eng- 
land town *an ideal place in which to 
live.' The efforts of Billerica deserve 
success, and they might well be emu- 
lated by other enterprising New Eng- 
land communities." 

The Lowell Courier 'Citizen (June 11, 
Suburban News) says: "On the whole 
this little magazine, which begins 
modestly enough, seems to be well 
worth reading, and well worth en- 
couraging. Its ideals are high, and, 
although it is a new and novel adven- 
ture, it will doubtless succeed." 

The Lowell Sunday Telegram (June 
16) says : " It is a very neat little maga- 
zine, and one bound to succeed, for it 
is published in the right spirit." 

These quotations indicate that our 
editorial neighbors have "caught the 



THE BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 

June 

3. A. L. Richards of Boston addressed 
the Billerica Board of Trade on the public 
utilities commission bill. 

Selectmen voted to auction off Hoi- 
brook property, purchased some years ago for 
$1,800. 

First Parish Church annual meeting. 

4. Meeting of Holy Name Society of St. 
Andrew's Church to elect officers and hear 
Fr. Strauss of Tewksbury lecture on Socialism. 

5. Honey Boy Minstrels of Lowell per- 
form in Talbot Memorial Hall, to aid Royal 
Arcanum Hospital Bed Association. 

Joseph O. Hamelin and Miss Marie 
Matilda Poirier married in St. Andrew's 
Church by Fr. Cornell. 

Asa John Patten Circle, No. 26, 
Ladies of the G. A. R., met in afternoon and 
evening. A special service in memory of 
Comrade Bohannon. 

7. Graduation of ninth grade Pollard 
School pupils. Address by John £. Gilman, 
Past National Commander-in-Chief of the 
G. A. R. 

8. Herbert B. Ellis retired from Talbot 
Mills and was presented with a costly pipe and 
beautiful umbrella by his fellow employees. 

9. "Children's Day" observed at North 
Billerica Baptist Church. 

Baccalaureate sermon to Mitchell 
Military Boys' School in First Parish Church , 
by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. 

"Children's Day" observed at Ortho- 
dox Congregational Church. 

10. Funeral of John Conway. 

11. Winning Rebckah Lodge of Billerica 
visited by invitation Evergreen Rebekah 
Lodge of Stoneham. 

12. Prize Day exercises at Mitchell Mili- 
tary Boys' School. 

Closing exercises of Talbot School. 

13. Meeting of Billerica Grange. 

14. Flag Day observed. 

16. Baccalaureate sermon to Howe High 
School graduates by Rev. J. Harold Dale at 
Orthodox Congregational Church. 

"Children's Day" observed at First 
Parish Church. 

17. Annual Manning Reunion at Manning 
Manse, North Billerica. 
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18. Mrs. Rebecca Bennett Warren's 
ninety-thinl birthday observed in Boston. 
Billerica friends attended. 

19. Asa John Patten Circle Ladies of the 
G. A. R. met with Mrs. Jasper Bruce; the 
last meeting of the .season. 

20. Gra<luation at Howe High School and 
sixtieth anniversary of its founding. Gradu- 
ates addressed by Fr. Edmund J. Cornell. 

Miss Estelle Marion Chandler and 
Frank Howard McDuffee married by Rev. 
Charles H. Williams at home of bride's 
parents. 

21. Reception by Howe School graduating 
class in Town Hall. 

24. Billerica Board of Trade meeting. 
Report by Mr. Sidney Bull and discussion on 
macadam roads. 

26. Mr. Ernest Towle and Miss Eva 
Smith, daughter of T. Emery Smith, were 
married by Rev. Charles H. Williams at the 
home of the bride's parents. 

27. Eightieth birthday of A. W. Proctor 
observed at his home. 

28. Annual Prize Drill and Military Ball 
of Billerica School Cadets. 

Mrs. Jessie Stinehour's dwelling at 
Turnpike Station burned to ground. 

29. Lawn party by Clover Club of St. 
Anne's Mission. 

liO. Billerica Improvement Association 
organized ten years ago. 



SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 
IN BILLERICA 

Arranged Chronologically by 
Date of Organization 

In order that we may correct all 
omissions or errors in this directory 
we ask for the co-operation of ail per- 
sons and especially the secretaries of 
each organization, who are urged to 
notify us promptly of errors, change in 
officers or item of interest. 

16tt3, November 9. First Parish Church 
(Tnitarian) and societies. Minister, Lyman 
V. Rutledge; Chairman Parish Com- 
mittee, J. Nelson Parker; Clerk, John A. 
Richardson; Treasurer, Charles H. Eames: 
Collector, Joseph Jaquith; C^hairraan Visiting 
Committee, Mrs. Charles H. Eames; Music 
Committee, H. F. Jacobs. Members, 150. 
Annual meeting, first Monday in June. Sun- 
day services, 10.45 a.m. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, Natt H. 
Hutchins; Assistant, Albert Richardson; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Lottie Cow- 
drey. Members, 30. Meetings, Sunday, 11.45 

A.M. 



Woman's Branch Alliance. President, 
Mrs. Inez M. Harding; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Mary R. Eames; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Hattie Ilolden; Industrial Branch, Mrs. 
Jessie Flitner; Ways and Means, Mrs. 
Carolyn Judkins; Flower ('ommittee, Mrs. 
Katherine Parker; Post-office Mis.sion, Mrs. 
(icorgia M. Preston. Meets in vestry third 
Friday monthly, 2 to 5 p.m. Industrial 
Branch meets at the same place and hour the 
first Friday m<mthly. Members, 40. 

Parish Club. President, Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge; Vice-President, Herbert F. Jacobs; 
SecTctary and Treasurer, Miss Lottie Cow- 
drey. Members, 41. Meetings, second Fri- 
day evening monthly at members' homes. 
Devf)tional service, fourth Sunday evening 
monthly in vestry. 

1828. Sept. 29. First Baptist Church, 
Billerica Center, and its societies. Minister, 
T. O. Harlow; Chairman of Standing Com- 
mittee, Miss Bohannon; Treasurer, Hattie A. 
Bohann(m; Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. L. A. 
Page; Clerk, (Jeorge Coleson. Members, 
30. Annual meeting, January. Sunday ser- 
vi<'e at 10.45 a.m. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, T. (). 
Harlow; Assistant Superintendent, Mrs. Pitt 
Holden; Secretary. Ellen Schult; Treasurer, 
Sylvia Morris. Members, 40. 

Christian Endeavor. President, T. O. 
Harlow; Vice-President, Raymond Thayer; 
Recording Secretary, Bertha Dimock; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Sylvia Morris; Treas- 
urer, Ellen Schult. Meets Sundays, 7 p.m. 
Members, 20. 

1829, April 30. First Congregational 
Church and societies. Pastor, John Harold 
Dale; Deacons, Herbert A. King, Dana H. 
Spiller; Treasurer of Church, Jasper F. 
Bruce; Clerk of Parish, Dana H. Spiller, 
Samuel Earle; Treasurer of Parish, Sidney A. 
Bull. Membership, 116. Annual meeting 
of church and parish Friday before the first 
Sunday in January. Sunday services 10.45 
A.M. and 7 p.m. Young People's Service, (> 
p.m. Prayer meeting Friday, 7.45 p.m. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, John 
Harold Dale; Secretary, Miss Edna Robin- 
son; Treasurer, Mi.ss Jennie F. Blodgett. 
Membership, 175. Sunday .service, 12 m. 

Women's Missionary Society. President, 
Miss Angie Copeland; Secretary. Mrs. 
Harry K. King; Treasurer, Mrs. Sidney A. 
Bull. 

Ladies' Benevolent Society. President, 
Mrs. Harry K. King; Vice-President, Mrs. 
J. B. Robinson; Secretary. Miss Flora Beers; 
Treasurer, Mrs. John E. Bull. 

W'eymesit Club. President, Oliver P. 
Greenwood; Vice-President, Eben Baker; 
Secretary, Sears Cook; Treasurer, Josiah 
Folsom. 

1845, Feb. 7. Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. 
F., No. 64. N. G., Maurice A. Buck; V. G., 
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F. A. D. Singhi; Secretary, Elmer Colhy; 
Financial Secretary, C. L. Kurton; Treas- 
urer, Josiah Wright. Members, 12.5. Meets 
Saturdays, 8 p.m., in I. (). (). F. Hall. 

1868. St. Andrew's Roman Catholic 
Church. Pastor, Edmund J. Cornell; Mary 
E. Hoar, organist. 

1869, May 14. North Billerica Baptist 
Church and societies. Minister, Charles H. 
Williams; Treasurer, Archibald Ritchie; 
Clerk, Herbert H. Ellis; Organist, Hilda 
Perry; Chorister, Minnie ClifFord. Member- 
ship, 170. Sunday services 10.45 a.m. and 
7 P.M.; Thursday, 7.45 p.m. 

North Billerica Baptist Society. Presi- 
dent, John A. Rowell; Secretary. Arthur 
Holden; ('ollectors, Samuel Lord, Salinda 
Holt. Meets first Monday in March. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, B. (). 
Sanford; Secretary, John Ritchie; Treasurer, 
Guy M. Richardson; Librarian, Bessie Allan. 
Members, 190. Meets Sunday, 12 M. 

Williams Bible Class. President, Guy M. 
Richardson; Secretary, Francis Collinge; 
Treasurer, Newell Ritchie; Visiting Com- 
mittee, Deacon Allen; Social Committee, 
Herbert Ellis. Members, 65. Meets Sunday. 
12 M. for Bible study and second Tuesday of 
each month for social and literary purposes. 

Woman's Missionary Society. President, 
Mrs. W. B. Chambers; Vice-President, Mrs. 
C. H. W'illiams; Secretary, Mrs. John A. 
Rowell; Treasurer, Mrs. Wra. S. Nason. 
Members, 20. Meets second Monday 
monthly at members' homes. 

Girls' Calesthenic Society. President. 
Eleanor Nickerson; Vice-President. Gladys 
Rutledge; Secretary, Doris Perry ; Treasurer, 
Mary Rule; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mary Williams; Director, Minnie Dyson. 
Members, 12. Meets Wednesday, 3.30 p.m. 
in church vestry. 

Rowell (Jirls. President, Mrs. John A. 
Rowell; Vice-President, Mrs. C. H. Williams; 
Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Ellis; Treasurer, 
Miss Lily Bottomley. Meets second Wednes- 
day monthly at members' homes, for sewing 
and sociability. 

Willing Workers. President, Mrs. Charles 
H. Williams; Vice-President, Mrs. W'm. B. 
Chambers; Secretary, Mrs. I. N. Hanson; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Arthur Holden. Members, 
30. Meets fourth W'ednesday monthly in 
vestry for social and business purposes. 

1880. Bennett Public Librarv Association, 
open Wednesday and Saturday 2 to 5 and 
7 to 9 p.m. President, Everett S. Bull; 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. H. Sexton; Secre- 
tary, Josiah C. Folsom; Treasurer, Herbert 
A. King; Librarian, Emma M. Whitford. 
Members, 200. Annual meeting and election 
of officers at library first Wednesday in Octo- 
ber. Quarterly meetings January, April, 
July, and October. 5,181 volumes. 

1880. Dec. 9. Talbot Mills Library Asso- 
ciation. President, Joseph Talbot; Vice- 



President, Robert Damon; Secretary, Allan 
Bottomley; Treasurer, Carl Mortenstm. 
Membership, 30. Library opens Tuesday 
and Friday evenings, 7 to 9 p.m. Reading- 
room open all evenings, 7 to 9 p.m. 4,50() 
volumes. Librarian, Miss Lillie Bottomley. 

1886, Nov. 14. St. Anne's Episcopal 
Church and societies of North Billerica. 
Pastor, Appleton Grannis; Lay Reader, 
Allyn C. Fitch; Warden, Edward (Jarncr; 
Treasurer, James Howarth; Clerk, Joseph 
Brown. Memliership, 100. Meetings, Sun- 
day, 10..30 a.m. 

Clover Club. President, Miss Mary H, 
Brown; Vice-President, Mi.ss Edith Meer.s; 
Secretary, Miss Sarah Stott; Treasurer, Mish 
Mary Barrington. Members, 17. Meets 
fourth Thursday monthly at 7.30 p.m., at 
members' homes. 

St. Elizabeth's Guild. President, Mrs. 
Lucy Mills; Vice-President, Mrs. Garner; 
Secretary, Miss M. H. Brown; Treasurer, 
Miss Mae Sutcliff. Members, 22. Meets 
alternate Wednesdays at members' homes. 

Sunday School. Secretary, Harold Twiny; 
Treasurer, Edward (iarner. Members, 41. 
Se8.sion Sundays at 12 o'clock. 

A. St. John Chambr^ (^lub. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles Barber; Secretary, Jonathan 
Williams; Treasurer, James Sansom. Mem- 
bers, 40. Meetings first Monday evening 
monthly at Church parish house. 

1887. Father Mathew Total Abstinence 
Society. President, William Taylor; Vice- 
President, James Bradley; Recording Sec- 
retary, Charles Hayes; Financial Secretary, 
James Condon; Treasurer, Bart T. Hayes. 
Members, 75. Meets Tuesday evening at 8 
in Father Mathew Hall. 

North Billerica Council No. 1323, R. A. 
Organized Dec. 9, 1889. Officers elected 
December 1. R., James J. Campbell; V'. R., 
J. T. Moran; Secretary, James A. Ruth; 
Treasurer, Frederick Carr. Members, 64. 
Meets first and third Wednesdays at 7.4."> 
P.M. in Mathew Hall. 

1889, Dec. 23. Thomas Talbot Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M. W. M., Eugene C. Vining; 
Secretary, Arthur S. Cook; Treasurer. Arthur 
L. Blodgett. Members, 175. Meet Tuesday 
evening on or before full moon in L O. O. F. 
Hall. 

1892, April 5. Winning Rebekah Lodge, 
No. 108. N. G., Mrs. Annie Baisley; V. G., 
Olive Waite; Recording Secretary, Nellie 
Burton; Financial Secretary, (Jennie Barker; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Clara Bartlett. Meetings 
second and fourth Mondays at L O. O. F. 
Hall. Officers elected at first January 
meeting. 

1894, Oct. 16. Billerica Historical Society, 
Incorporated Feb. 20, 1896. President, 
J. H. Dale; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Sexton; 
Treasurer, T. Frank Lyons. Members, 30. 
Annual meeting second Wednesday in October 
in Bennett Library. 
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1900 Club. 1900. Prcsidrnt. Mrs. Clara 
K. Soxlon; Vice-President, Mrs. Anna 
Holden; Secretary* Mrs. Mary Jacobs; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mary R. Karnes. Members, 
50. Meets at members' homes every second 
Thursday, except in June, July, August, 
September. 

1900, Jan. 5. Billerica Grange, \o. 223. 
Master, James A. Ruth; Secretary, Josiah 
Folsom; Treasurer, Edward F. Dickinson. 
Officers elected .second Thursday in December. 
Regular meetings second and fourth Thursday 
monthly at 7.45 p.m., except in June, July, 
.Vugust, when meetings are held on second 
Thursday only. Membership, 180. 

1901, Manning Association. Incorporated 
1901. Has stockholders and 1,300 members. 
Pri'sident, Earl (J. Manning; Vice-President, 
U. A. Manning; Secretary- Treasurer, Warren 
II. Manning. Annual meeting and reunion 
each June 17 at the Manning Man.se, North 
ltilleri<'a. 

1902, June 30. Billerica Improvement 
Vs.sociation. President, Warren H. Manning; 

Secretary, Herbert F. Jacobs; Treasurer, T. 
Frank Ly<ms. Membership, 73. Annual 
meeting third Thursday in October in Town 
Hall. 

Billerica Board of Trade, 1911. Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Williams; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Sidney A. Bull, Moses C. Mitchell, 
Charles H. Kolrausch (decea.sed); Secretary, 
Herbert F. Jacobs; Treasurer, John A. 
Richardson. Members, 162. Meetings 
fourth Monday monthly. Officers elected 
annual meeting in October. 

1911. Aug. 30. Shedd Family As.sociation. 
\i its first meeting in Billerica was elected 
President, Joel Herbert Shedd; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Frank Edson Shedd. Member- 
ship, 403. 

The Billerica Veteran Associaticm, G. A. R. 
President, Franklin Jaquith; Vice-President, 
Marcus Cowdrey; Treasurer, Coburn Smith. 
Members, 18. Meets Memorial Day. 

Ladies of the G. A. R. President, Mrs. 
Mina L. Gardner; Senior Vice, Mrs. I^nora 
Bruce; Secretary, Hattie E. Proctor; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. (ienevive Morley; Members, 70. 
Mt»ets first Wednesday monthly in I. O. O. F. 
Hall. Asa John Patten Circle meets monthly 
for sewing ancT .sociability at members* homes. 
Mrs. Jasper Bruce, Chairman. 

Boy Scouts, North Billerica. Thomas 
Rateson, Scout leader. Meets Tuesday 
evening in Baptist Church vestry. Members, 
10. 

New England Order of Protection. Talbot 
I-.<)dge, No. 41. Warden, Alfred J. Strick- 
land; Vice- Warden, Bartholomew T. Hayes; 
Secretary, Mrs. Ida M. Brown; Treasurer, 
T. Frank Lyons. Members, 82. Meetings 
first and third Wednesdays of month in I. O. 
O. F. Hall. 



S( HOOL NEWS 

The Howe High School 

Billerica's citizens hold toward the 
Howe School feelings of unusual 
warmth and hope. On this the six- 
tieth anniversary of the school's found- 
ing the afternoon and evening speakers 
reaffirmed their affectionate regard for 
the school and paid tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Howe, its founder. To 
this fine sentiment an anonymous note 
ill the Ix)well Courier-Citizen thus re- 
fers: **It was a fitting direction of the 
pupils' attention to the source from 
which their privileges had been de- 
rived. The receding years have left 
but few persons who can claim a per- 
sonal recollection of the good man who 
was justly termed 'The Father of the 
Town.' 

*'This was Dr. Howe's town by 
adoption rather than from nativity, as 
he was a stranger uix>n entering his 
career here. It was both. his profes- 
sion and his interest in social and public 
affairs that gave him welcome into the 
homes. The school life of the child 
was a fascinating subject with him, 
and this he observed in an unpretend- 
ing and quiet way. The writer can 
recall many questionings from him 
when, on his way to and from his vi.sits 
to patients, he would check the speed 
of old Bonny, the white horse, to take 
the school traveler on the way. The 
teijLcher, the rules of the .school, the 
studies pursued, were minutely in- 
quired about. Were not the dreams 
of the gift he would bestow to help 
the children then forming in his mind.^ " 

The afternoon graduates, this year's 
embodiment of Dr. Howe's dream, 
were Marjory Spiller, who gave the 
first honor essay, " Development of the 
Modes of Travel," Hildegarde Ix)is 
Perry, who gave the second honor 
essay, "Grenfell of the Labrador," S. 
Madeline Earle, Emma Butler Ket- 
chen, whose essay was "The Story of 
the Newspaper," Marion Frances Kol- 
rausch, who prepared and read the 
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class prophecy, Grace D* Balmforth, 
Ix»na Mabel Diitton, and Clarence 
Elmore McElman. 

The diplomas were conferred by 
Frederick S.Clark. J.Nelson Parker 
made the address for the trustees, and 
Fr. Edmund J. (\)rnell addressed the 
graduates. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledj^e and selec- 
tions were given by the orchestra. 

At the annual evening dinner at 
six o'clock the alumni elected for its 
officers: President, T. Frank Lyons; 
Secretary, Albert H. Richardson ; Treas- 
urer, Thomas H. Bateson; then lis- 
tened with invited guests to remarks 
by A. W. Stearns, J. Nelson Parker, 
I)r. Moses (i. Parker of I>owell, Fr. 
E. J. Cornell, Lyman V. Rut ledge, 
Eugene C. Vining, Miss Ada Mudge, 
Miss Abby Jaquith, Clarence McEl- 
man, and John A. Richardson. 

Regrets were expressed by Mr. 
Vining and others that Miss Mudge 
and Miss Kelly, a.ssistants in the 
Howe School for three and two years, 
have resigned. Their success wher- 
ever they go will be the envy of their 
many friends who remain in Billerica. 

The Talbot School 

The presence of parents, especially 
mothers, at the closing exercises of the 
Talbot School indicated a wide and 
friendly interest in the work of the 
children. Indeed, there is much reason 
for such interest, for visitors to daily 
sessions are impressed with the quality 
of work done, the neatness of the 
rooms and the cheerfulness of the 
children while at their work. 

An illustration of the pride these 
children take in their school is seen on 
the grounds about the building, where 
the grass is not littered with paper or 
worn down at the edges. These 
children are proud of their lawn and 
need neither fence nor watchman to 
keep them off. They are equally 
proud of their whole school, and keep 
it from basement to belfry as neat and 
fresh as the lawn outside. 



The Pollaud School 

The year at the Pollard School has 
been notable for its preparation for 
and rendition of unusually fine gradu- 
ating exercises. Such exercises for the 
ninth grade introduced by Principal 
Annie (lilman in 1910 have been re- 
markably suc*ce.Hsful since then. The 
twenty-three graduates ea<*h year of 
both 1911 and 1912 show the interest 
on the part of the children for educa- 
tional achievement. 

Diplomas were conferre<l by Supt. 
Arthur B. Webber. The graduates 
were: (irace Biggerstaff, Frederick 
Thomas (^allaghan, Mary Margaret 
(^assidy, Isabel le Blanche Chandler, 
Michael Joseph Collins, Edna I^ouise 
Delarue, Rachael M. Farmer, Robert 
L. Fiske, Helen Louise Hentz, Mary 
Etta Kearney, Margaret De(iollier 
Lamparell, John Francis Larratt, Helen 
Doris Livingstone, Joseph Albert Lu- 
tender, Theresa Lyons, ('ora Maxwell, 
Bertha Mae Parris, Doris Perry, Carl 
Schult, Frieda Thommen, Alice V'erner, 
Minnie Evangeline Wilder, and Marion 
Estella Williams. The two first hon- 
ors essay were won by Miss Margaret 
Lamparell and Miss Mary Cassidy. 

By donation of Mrs. Homer Colby 
three prizes were given for the best 
essays on the subject, "Town Officers 
and Their Duties." First prize, $5, was 
won by Theresa Lyons; second, $3, 
Frederick ('allaghan; third, $2, Mar- 
garet Lamparell. Doris Livingstone 
and Doris Perry received honorable 
mention. 

The Richardson School 

Instead of the conventional closing 
exercises like those of the other schools 
of the town, this school in East Biller- 
ica invited the mothers to go to a pic- 
nic for the day at Silver Lake. Miss 
Edith K. Mason, teacher, reports a 
very successful year. Her East Biller- 
ica friends regret that she goes from 
them next year, but the friends in the 
Outer gladly welcome her back again 
to the Pollard School. 
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Kindergarten in North Billerica 

This very successful school opened 
by the Misses Anne, Emily, and Abby 
Faulkner, daughters of the late James 
R. Faulkner, enrolled twenty-four 
pupils this year under Miss Agnes 
Griffin and Miss Helen Webster as 
teachers. The closing of the year's 
work was observed as "Mothers' 
Day." All the mothers of the village 
were invited, and many were present. 
Mr. Arthur Webber, Superintendent 
of Schools, spoke. A social hour with 
refreshments followed. 

Billerica School Cadets 



The annual prize drill and military 
ball of the Billerica School Cadets was 
held in the Town Hall Friday evening, 
June 28. 

Capt. C'harles A. Ranlett's excellent 
training as drill master made the prize 
contests unusually close this year. Of 
the nineteen contestants, five were 
from the Howe and fourteen from the 
Pollard schools. First Sergeant J. 
Dana Richardson won the first prize, 
and Sergeant Alison Dole the second. 
Capt. Francis R. C. Lyons, First Lieut. 
W^illiam J. A. Lyons, and Second 
Lieut. Everett M. Mahoney of the 
Howe School were in command. 

After the drill the grand march was 
led by Capt. Francis Lyons and Miss 
Lelia Bull, followed by Lieut. William 
Lyons and Miss Doris Eaton, Lieut. 
Everett Mahoney and Miss Eleanor 
Nickerson. 

The cadets were honored by the 
presence in uniform of Capt. George W. 
Peterson, Lieut. Harold J. Patten, and 
Lieut. James J. Powers, of Company C, 
Sixth Regiment, Lowell. 

The judges of the drill were Lieu- 
tenant Davis of Company K, Sixth 
Regiment, Lowell; Lieutenant Cham- 
berlain and Lieutenant Smith, both 
of Company L, Eighth Regiment, 
Lawrence. 

The handsome bronze prize medals 
were given by Capt. Charles A. Ran- 



lett, M. V. M., Company L, Eighth 
Regiment, Lawrence, and Capt. Har- 
old W. Estey, M. V. M., First Corps 
Cadets, Company A, Boston. 



BILLERICA SOIL AND CROP 

YIELDS 

Mr. F. W. Barclay, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, a successful superintendent of 
large private estates and parks, and a 
writer on horticultural and botanical 
subjects, interviewed John Rowell, 
Frank Alexander, C^larence Bowman, 
and Edward Dickinson, regarding soils, 
crops, yields. This article summarizes 
his notes and it shows a return which 
much of Billerica \s two-thirds wild 
land ought to yield. 

The heavier soils in the south of 
the town are not mentioned herein. 
It is hoped readers will send data re- 
garding this and other soils and crops. 

Muck land must be drained with 
four inch tiles at least two feet deep, 
fifty feet apart; preferably closer and 
deeper. Then manure and plow in 
August. Next season follow with disc 
harrow each two weeks, to prepare for 
crops or best grasses. Such land, with 
two thousand pounds of lime, pro- 
duces for Mr. Rowell six tons of hay 
per acre. Mr. Alexander advises lime, 
but can omit it with fifteen cords of 
manure per acre. Both gentlemen 
advise the fall manuring and shallow 
plowing, followed by deep spring 
plowing. It is most desirable to freeze 
such soil when rough plowed or piled 
if it be used for compost, bedding, or 
dressing upland fields. Potash seems 
to be the element most needed in 
muck soils. 

As a first crop Mr. Alexander rec- 
ommends potatoes; Mr. Dickinson, 
rye, then cabbage and cauliflower and 
celery, after soil is in fine tilth. Mr. 
Alexander grows cabbage and allied 
crops only one year on account of 
"club root." Mr. Rowell grows cab- 
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l)aj?c\s four or five successive years with 
a ton of lime a year per acre. Late 
peas, winter squ&sh, beets, Brussels 
sprouts, horseraddish, corn if soil is 
dry, clover, and possibly onions are 
good muck crops. 

Mr. Bowman said onions were likely 
to be "necky" on all new lands, ap- 
parently because of a poor early 
growth followed by a rapid late 
growth. He would grow several crops, 
the latest i)referably carrots before 
onions. 

Mucky, sandy loam, .sometimes less 
tlian three inches deep, over sand that 
gives good natural drainage, is Mr. 
Alexander's best vegetable land. Fif- 
teen cords of city stable manure, pref- 
erably half rotte<i, is u.sed to an acre 
yearly, or five cords with six hundred 
I)ounds Bowker's best fertilizer. Occa- 
sionally corn is grown without manure 
on previously manured land. Manure 
costs about four dollars per cord at 
station and two dollars to haul, if 
spread at once on fields. If piled, 
water is used to prevent "fire fanging** 
or heating. 

Parsnips, carrots, and turnips do 
poorly. Beets and cauliflowers very 
well, and other crops well on this soil. 
Mr. Alexander notes that where purs- 
lane and hogweed thrive, he gets his 
largest vegetable crops; and Mr. Bar- 
clay observes that to tobacco growers 
purslane indicates good land and their 
crop needs an excess of potash and 
lime. 

Mr. Dickinson states that sweet 
'corn should do well on such land and 
strawberries excellently. Mr. Bow- 
man would prefer the latter on heavier, 
but states that some varieties do well 
on light soils. 

Light loam, light in weight, with 
fittle or no clay and a silty feeling, over- 
lies and is sometimes mixed with 
gravel in the section west of the river 
and north of Gilson Hill. Recom- 
mended crops are beans, popcorn, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, muskmelons, 
early peas, and early short-lived vege- 



tables, bearing in mind, however, 
frost danger. Mr. Dickinson recom- 
mended sour or pie cherry as profitable, 
and red raspberry fairly so. On this 
soil of fertilizer requirements little is 
known. Mr. Kolrausch states that 
the soil needs much lime. 

Asparagus, green varieties grow best and 
are preferred in Boston market, which is 
always good. Rust and beetles make spray- 
ing necessary. It yields about $300 per acre. 

Beans, Lima and string, are little grown. 
For green beans the French's or Tewksbury 
yields seventy-five to one hundred bushels to 
acre, costs 10 cents to pick and .hcIIs for 2'! 
cents to $2.2r), $1 being profitable. Market 
variable, best early or late. Plant in hills, 
guard against woodchucks, try inoculation. 

Beets, Egyptian and Kclip.se, early; Kd- 
munds Blood Turnip, late. The vcfy early 
market is good for beets; two-inch diameter 
in bunches of four with tops they bring 1/) 
to 75 cents a dozen, one and a half to two 
dozen in a box. I^te beets bring AO cenl.s 
to $1 a bushel. Color best cm heavy .soil. 

Bru.ssels Sprouts. Soils too dry for cab- 
bage will growfour thousand plants to an acre, 
yielding one quart a plant, selling at $3 per 
bushel, in limited demand now. Cellar 
storage necessary to secure late sprouts. 

Cabbages. Savoy fair, Danish a good late. 
Early $1.25 to $2 per barrel. Late 40 cents 
to $4 per barrel of about one hundred pounds. 
Danish weighs a third more and sells higher. 
Market variable. Stored on cellar shelves. 

Carrots. A good crop .selling better than 
beets. 

Cauliflower. Early Erfut and Snowball 
both early and late. About four thousand 
heads to acre, yield $350 to $400; good heads 
sell early; a fall demand for pickling; market 
good. 

Celery. Paris (■ olden early. Giant Pascal 
and Boston Market late, latter bringing best 
price is hardest to grow. Blanching boards 
for early and earth for later. Store in frost- 
proof pits, planted close. 

Corn (Sweet). Cory Red Cob, Crosby, 
Potter's Excelsior, Bearsfoot or Washington, 
Bantam (poor seller) in their order. Early 
about $1 a bushel of six to seven dozen; 
midseason 65 cents. The larger varieties give 
four to six dozen to a box; extreme prices 
25 cents to $1.25. Lowell market fair, 
Boston good. Yields one hundred and fifty 
to three hundred bushels to acre. 

Corn (Pop). White Rice, the best; stored 
in the ear like field corn. 

Cucumbers. Long Green and Vickery 
Forcing. Market generally good. 

Eggplant, Endive, Kale, Kohl-Rabi, 
Leeks. Grown little if at all. 

Lettuce. Black Seeded Tennis Ball, for 
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outdoors; market variable; little grown far 
from Boston. 

Melons (Musk). Black Jap best; market 
always good in boxes of 18, but foliage dis- 
eases and spraying are troublesome. 

Melon (Water). Cole's Early recom- 
mended. 

Onions. Danvers Yellow Globe recom- 
mended. Onion sets little planted. 

Parsley. Little grown. 

Peppers. Squash and Sweet Peppers have 
a good market. 

Peas. Champion, Stratagem, Telephone. 
Karly, late, and wrinkled kinds sell best. 

P«)tatocs. Green Mountain. White 
skinned kinds sell best. 

Radishes. Little sale for outdoor grown, 
except Jew Radish. * 

Rhubarb. Little sale unless grown under 
glass. 

Salsify. Market fair for small quantities. 

Spinach.. An early crop before or late to 
follow other crops. 

Squash. Summer Crook neck for summer, 
for winter Hubbard and Warren's Hybrid 
Warted, the last not as good a keeper. Mar- 
ket usually good. Best color and quality in 
rich soil. 

Tomato. Stone and Matchless for general 
crop; Chalk's Early, Jewell, and Earliana for 
early crop. Sells by pound or bushel of 
sixty to seventy pounds. Extreme prices are 
40 cents to $3 per bushel. 

Turnip. Rutabagas have good market. 
White Turnips are often sown with grass 
and pulled if price warrants it. 

Horseradish has good market. 

Strawberries usually have good market, and 
bring about 10 cents a quart. Abington and 
Sample recommended for heavy soils. 

Raspberries (Red) are fairly profitable and 
easily sold. Blacks not easily sold. 

Blackberries are a fairly profitable crop. 

Currants seem unpopular for Billerica 
farmers. 

Cherries. Montmorency, the Standard; 
Flarly Richmond and Reine Hortense good. 
No scale or disease; ten-year trees should 
yield twenty quarts to net 8 cents a quart. 



extr.\cts from the journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

{Continued Jrom June Issue) 

Mr. Dexter left to obtain an "order" 
for the captain to take the ladies, as 
he had said to Mr. Dexter, "Major 
Cummings will tell you to take your 
ladies off, and if you aren't back in ten 
minutes I shall put them on shore." 



When Mr. Dexter returned with the 
"order" there was nothing more to be 
said, and the ladies remained. 

(A. R. F.) "About three oVlock 
we steamed down the harbor. . . . 
About sundown we found the steamer 
had fastened to the pier at Fort Carroll 
and upon inquiry found -that we were 
onlv seven miles below the city, where 
we were to remain moored for the 
night. ... In the evening the captain 
came into the cabin and gave us some 
of his experiences during the war. 
Some few months since one of the 
Federal lieutenants under General 
Birney was recruiting for black troops 
on Southron's plantation, when the 
owner shot him and the captain said 
he came very near shooting Southron, 
but a miss was as good as a mile; he 
did not do it." 

There were no staterooms on the 
Cecil and all took what rest they could 
in the cabin. The ladies opened their 
chest and took out their armv blankets 
and a tin basin. 

(A. R. F.) "At half past six we 
left the mooring at Fort Carroll to 
proceed towards Benedict. One hour's 
advance, making us about fifteen 
miles from the city, and we stopped. 
The captain informed us that the force 
pump had given out and back to the 
city we must go for repairs. . . . About 
twelve o'clock we re-arrived in Balti- 
more." 

The ladies went to the Howard 
House, wher^ they were obliged to 
spend Sunday. Morning and evening 
they went to the Unitarian church and 
heard good sermons from Rev. Mr. 
Morrison, of Milton, Mass. One of 
the ladies said, "We found a small 
Sunday school, smaller than ours, and 
but one man in it." 

In the afternoon thev visited the 
hospital. (A. R. F.) "We found 
one man from New York who said 
there were but two states that seemed 
to care for their soldiers; these were 
Massachusetts and Michigan. He had 
been in a hospital at Washington. He 
said, * There every week your state 
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agent visited us.' It was gratifying 
to hear the praises of our own state. 
When we told Mr. Dexter he said, 
'Three cheers for old Massachusetts,' 
yet we wished that all the states were 
Massachusetts in everything good and 
noble. . . . 

*' We have an invoice of the things 
sent out the Saturday before we left. 
Our barrel is noted, also two from 
Jamaica Plain for Miss Brigham. 

" A barrel from Newburyport is 
sent. Each article of its contents is 
enumerated, and we are told that 
everything is clean, and was put into 
the barrel by two ladies who twenty 
years before left a pro-slavery church."^ 

(E. A. R.) "I find by the invoice 
of things sent out by the commission 
a thousand needles, thread, several 
pieces of flannel, etc., so I suppose we 
shall find a plenty of women and 
children. I intend to send for the 
barrel as soon as possible after our 
arrival." The reading of this invoice 
was one of the little episodes during 
our trip down the harbor. 

(A. R. F.) " Mr. Dexter has called 
upon Lieutenant Col. Chesborough, 
and he confesses he has been very 
remiss in his duty. Instead of at- 
tending to the matter of our going to 
Benedict as he ought, he forgot all 
about it. If he had used his influence 
the first steamer might have been 
detained for us. It is too bad that 
through neglect of any officer all this 
delay and expense ha.s been necessary." 

Monday forenoon Mr. Dexter spent 
in search of a transjiort. He found 
the steamer Wawa^ett. The ladies 
went on board at two o'clock, but the 
steamer did not leave until 6.30 
Tuesday morning. There were no 
sleeping accommodations on this boat. 

(A. R. F.) **We have learned from 
our pilot that the boat we missed on 
Friday, through Colonel Chesborough 's 
negligence, did not reach Benedict 
until Sunday. We have never for 
one moment doubted the Providence 
that guided our steps, for we felt that 
we all had done what we could to make 



our path straight, and if it had seeming 
crooks it was surely best, though we 
could not see why it was not best to 
go, as we so much wished, on Friday's 
boat. . . . 

**If anyone at home imagines we an* 
undergoing a species of martynlom, 
please inform them that we all think 
no party of summer tourists going 
forth simply for enjoyment ever found 
any more satisfaction in a week's 
travel than we have." 

A little after ten o'clock the next 
day they entered the mouth of the 
Patuxent River, and somewhat after 
midday on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
1864, thev reached the wharf at 
Benedict, one week from the time they 
left Boston. 

(A. R. h\) "(ieneral Birney pre- 
sented himself in the steamboat saloon. 
His appearance is decidedly pre- 
possessing. After a few words he 
said, *An ambulance shall come for 
you soon.' The ambulance reminded 
me of the pictures in the old Malt 
Brun's Geography of the wagons in 
which families emigrated to the WVst. 

"Well, into the ambulance we gath- 
ered ourselves and through the deep 
mud over a corduroy road a black boy 
whipped two lank horses for more than 
half a mile until on a high hill we were 
landed at the General's headquarters 
and house combineil. It commands a 
view of the camp and harbor and a fine 
view it is. The door through which we 
entered led into the keeping, room 
At the dcK)r stood Mrs. Birney with a 
very cordial welcome." 

(E. R.) "The house was formerly 
the residence of one of the wealthiest 
of the planters in this section, but such 
a house! There are two good -si zed 
rooms on the lower floor. One of 
these is the General's reception room 
and office; the other, the cooking room, 
dining-room and room general; from 
this an open staircase conducts to the 
tw^o chambers above. One of these 
Mrs. Birney has generously given to 
the five ladies and taken all her family 
into the other, comprising the General, 
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his wife and five children. What 
volumes this s[>eaks for Mrs. Birney's 
interest in the cause ! . . . 

" Imagine our room, twelve by four- 
teen, with a wall about seven feet on 
one side, sloping down to four on the 
other, with four French windows, a 
pane of glass out of one, and fine 
ventilation everywhere. As a com- 
pensating luxury we have an open 
fireplace with as much wood as we 
want. Mrs. Birney has given us 
dinner and tea, but to-morrow we 
must take care of ourselves. Few 
women could live as she does." 

(A.R.F.) "Jan. 20, 1864. Day of 
arrival. Mrs. Birney has invited us 
down to dinner. . . . When the Gen- 
eral appeared, his wife informed him 
that a woman and child had come in 
and were in the other kitchen to see 
him. He says he has no authority 
to do anything for these contrabands, 
and yet they need so much aid. There 
is a collection of them some little dis- 
tance from here, and as soon as they 
can be clothed they are to be sent 
either to Butler (who, he says, does 
all he can) or to Washington. The 
general says everything is needed, 
but Eliza will investigate as soon as 
possible. It is against the law of 
Maryland to harbor these fugitives. 
... It seems the general is a thor- 
oughgoing abolitionist and is doing 
upon principle all he can to elevate 
the black race. He says we shall 
find men so eager to learn, that teach 
them a little of reading and spelling 
and it will spread like fire. . . . 

"WTien we assembled at the tea- 
board two pretty boys repeated thanks 
in unison, while their father, the 
General, joined in the *Amen.' . . . 
Mr. Higginson called to take us to see 
our *barn schoolhouse.' 

"He is a little thick-set man, brim- 
ming over with life like a boy, yet 
thoroughly manly. He took us first 
to a tent of colored sergeants, whom he 
was teaching to read. Mr. Higginson 
said, "I wish you would go and hear 
any of the men read.' The first one 



I went to read me three sentences like 
this, *God sees and hears what I do 
and say.' . . . 

"While I was talking to the next 
man (I wish you could have seen the 
pleased expression of their faces), 
suddenly Mr. Higginson said, 'Let us 
repeat the Ix)rd's prayer.' As soon 
as this was ended we went out and 
I found it was the drum beat for * roll- 
call' that so suddenly terminated our 
school. Then we visited the great 
barn which was formerly a place for 
packing tobacco. . . . 

"The General says he leaves the 
management of the school to us, and 
Mr. Higginson is the leader. He is wide- 
awake in the matter and one can see he 
is bending his whole energy to the work. 

"Mr. Storrow Higginson, nephew of 
Col. T. W. Higginson, has been to 
see us. He is full of zeal in his work. 
We went down to his school in a tent 
this evening. It was a novel sight. 
We are tired enough to sleep on our 
boards to-night. To-morrow we can 
have our straw beds. 

"Jan. 21st. We have had an im- 
mense barn, formerly used as a to- 
bacco press, fitted up for us to-day 
for a schoolroom in which it is in- 
tended to collect five hundred men at 
a time. . . . 

"We have a little outhouse assigned 
us for cooking and eating. It has an 
immense fireplace but not even a win- 
dow. That we are to have put in, but 
until our barrels arrive, our cooking, 
eating, sleeping and drinking are all 
done in one room. We form a rich 
scene for a painter." 

(E. A. R.) "The second day after 
our arrival we drew our rations — a 
whole leg and roasting piece of beef, 
a box of hardtack, enough for two 
months, I should think; four candles, 
rice, good white sugar, tea and coflfee. 
These are put in an outer room which 
is to be our kitchen. We have thus 
far lived in our room entirely, and it 
has been like camping out all the time, 
*only more so.' 

( To bf continued) 
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This contour map shows the shape 
of the town surface, and as this con- 
tour has and will determine the main 
town plan features it is the most im- 
portant map of the series. In studying 
the main roads and some abandoned 
roads on the plan, observe that contour 
lines are dose together on steep lands 
and far apart in broad valleys. The 
old turnpike engineers assumed that 
an air line was the most direct hne 
between two points. They failed to 
observe that it was steep over an erect 
pail bail and level when this bail lay 
on the pail 's rim. the distance being the 
same. 

The steep part of Salem Road o\'er 



Fox Hill was abandoned when the 
easier line to the north was opened. 
The Turnpike west of the Concord 
River straight over steep hills was 
abandoned in favor of very crooked 
but more level roads, as have been 
other roads in town. 

Some of these abandoned roads had 
20 percent grades, that is, 1-foot climb 
in every 5 feet long. Engineers now 
strive for 1-foot climb in 20 feet long, 
viz., -5 per cent. The town should never 
accept roads over 6 jjer cent on any 
part of a road, for it is the steepest 
grade that determines the possible 
load, not the average grade. 
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THE BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 

July 

3. Asa John Patten Circle Ladies of the 
G. A. R. met at the home of Mrs. Sarah L. 
Murphy. 

Son born to Mr. and Mrs. Timothy 
Harrington of North Billerica. 

Abner Hobbs and Clara Rose of 
West Billerica united in marriage by Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge. 

10. Meeting of the Rowell Girls at the 
home of Miss Lillie Bottomley. 

Town Finance Committee for 1912 
organized. Frederick S. Clark, Chairman, 
Herbert A. King, Secretary. 

13. Second meeting of Finance Com- 
mittee to discuss articles of Town Warrant. 

Lawn party of Unitarian Sunday 
school at Billerica Center. 

Lawn party given by T. R. and T. 
baseball club at North Billerica. 

Franklin Fuller elected president of the 
Mail Carriers* Association of Massachusetts. 

15. Special Town Meeting. 

24. Union Sunday school picnic at 
Revere Beach. 

27. Special meeting of Historical Society. 

29. Special town meeting. (Adjourned 
from July 15.) 

Board of Assessors announce a tax rate of 
$17 per thousand for 1912. (The rate for 
1911 was $16.20; 1910, $16.50; and 1909, 
$17.60.) 



At the special town meeting hold July 15, 
the Selectmen were authorized to petition the 
Legislature relative to the manner of holding 
the annual town meeting in order that the 
old custom of electing town officers and act- 
ing on the articles of the town warrant in 
the same day might be restored. The com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the stone 
crusher was instructed to report at another 
meeting. 

The Water (\)m mission was authorized 
to make extensions needed to supply the 
Boston and Maine shops. The 5 per cent 
guarantee required of water takers along the 
line of water main extensions was removed by 
vote of 42 to 38. Mr. King states that this 
vote is not retroactive and does not affect 
the vote of July 24, 1911, to extend the water 
main down Concord Road to the Bedford 
line on Spring Street to the house of C. H. 
Welch, on Boston Road, to the house of H. W. 
Essex, and to the house of Mr. Dodge. 
Oct. 23, 1911, motion to rescind the 6 per cent 
guarantee was lost, 100 to 169. At the annual 
meeting, March, 1912, the 6 per cent guar- 
antee was reduced to 5 per cent, and limited to 
ten years by a vote of 168 to 75, this being 
taken before the vote to appropriate money to 
extend the main to the house of W. H. Man- 
ning. The vote to require a 6 per cent guar- 
antee was made March 10, 1910. 

Voted, to borrow $1,500 for one year to be 
used in highway repairs. 

On motion of Mr. Frederick S. Clark it 
was voted "that the town accept from Mrs. 
Lillian V. Kohlrausch, in memory of her 
husband, the late Charles H. Kohlrausch, Jr., 
a drinking fountain to be located on the 
triangular lot of land at the northerly end 
of the Common in Billerica Center. In ac- 
cepting this gift the town hereby records its 
appreciation of the public spirit and gener- 
osity of its donor, and its gratification in 
having a memorial of a man who was so long 
and ably identified with its affairs.*' Charles 
H. Williams, Thomas F. Sheridan, and Her- 
bert A. King were appointed as a committee 
to draft resolutions relative to the long and 
faithful service of the late Mr. Kohlrausch. 

Measures acted on in the adjourned meet- 
ing of July 29 are given in the Ford way 
Bridge article, which follows. 

THE FORDWAY BRIDGE 

Nov. 13, 1911, the County Commissioners 
and the Bay State Street Railway Com- 
pany had a hearing with the Selectmen. Plans 
of J. R. Worcester of Boston were shown for a 
bridge to be 36 feet wide, with single electric 
track to cost $16,300. The Railway Com- 
pany agreed at a later meeting to pay one- 
third of the cost of a bridge to be 45 feet 10 
inches wide, 20 feet of macadam, 6-foot side- 
walk, and double car tracks, costing $21,300. 
Final hearing was held May 6, and on June 12 
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the County Commissioners decreed that the 
county should pay one-third the cost, pro- 
vided it be not over $21,300, and in the event 
of greater expense $7,100 and no more. Later 
estimates of the cost of construction were 
much over the stated $21,300. hence the 
town, at the special meeting held July 29, 
voted to borrow $9,000 to meet the expense, 
so far as it would go, of building the Fordway 
Bridge, and the Selectmen were authorized 
to enter into a written agreement in the name 
of the town with the Bay State Street Rail- 
way Company for an equal division between 
the town and the company of so much of the 
expense of building a new bridge as is not 
borne by Middlesex County. The selectmen 
were also appointed to constitute a building 
committee. The unexpended Fordway 
Bridge appropriation, $583.80, is to be used 
for the new bridge. Immediately after the 
town meeting the building committee met 
and decided to instruct Engineer J. R. 
Worcester to prepare the contract between 
the lowest bidder and the building committee. 
The contract is now signed and the engineer 
states that the total cost will be approxi- 
mately $25,000. The bridge is to be a six- 
arched reinforced concrete structure of simple 
design. 



WHAT BILLERICA WOMEN 
HAVE DONE 

Mary R. Eamks 

(Written for the Nineteen Hundred Club, 

April, 1912.) 

In the early days of the .settling of 
the town, woman's activity was not 
considered so important as it is to- 
day, and the old records have little 
to say concerning it. The History of 
Billeriea contains several interesting 
facts worthy of mention. 

At the time of the Indian assault 
on Billeriea in 1692 the following in- 
cident is reported: "During a period 
of alarm the family of Col. John Lane 
was left with only one man on guard. 
A certain stump excited the suspicion 
of his daughter Mary, as she looked 
out of the windows and she called upon 
the man to shoot at it. He declined 
and laughed at her apprehension. At 
last she told him if he would not 
sh(K)t she would take the gun and do 
it herself. This she did and the 
stump rolled over a dead Indian." 

During the same year a Billeriea 



woman, "Mrs. Martin ^Carrier, be- 
came one of the most notable sufferers 
charged with the witchcraft super- 
stition.*' 

"The employment of school * dames' 
is mentioned as early as 1680, and in 
1718 John Hartwell's wife had to leave 
to keep a school to * instruct children 
to read,' but it is not clear to what 
extent females were thus employed, 
and it is only within a few years that 
most of the schools have passed into 
their hands." 

"A census of Massachusetts taken 
in 1754 shows that Billeriea had 
eight slaves — five of which were 
women." 

In 1880 the names of twenty women 
were registered to vote for school 
committee. 

Billeriea has been most fortunate 
in being the home of manyjgenerous 
women who have left money tojpro- 
mote the welfare of the town. The 
"Bowers Fund," bequeathed by the 
Misses Mary and Fannie Bowers, 
provides comforts for the poor and 
needy. 

"Mrs. Clarissa Osborn gave her 
strawberry bed for the site of our 
present library, and to the generous 
munificence of Mrs. Joshua Bennett 
we owe the library hearing her name. 
Her daughters, Mrs. Ellen Holden and 
Mrs. Rebecca Warren, helped to 
furnish the building and supply the 
books." In 1894, at an expense of 
not less than four thousand dollars, 
Mrs. Holden and Mrs. Warren re- 
modeled the library, adding the room 
now containing the library books. 
Thev also erected new book shelves, 
and fitted up the room attractively. 
The building was enlarged in order 
to give the Historical Society room for 
their collection. Later the will of 
Mrs. Sawyer provided money, some 
of which already has been spent, for 
library books. 

The churches of the town have been 
well l-emembered. The Baptist Church 
at the C'enter received bequests from 
Miss Priscilla Bowers, Mrs. Martha 
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White, Mrs. (barter, and Mrs. Emily 
Farwell. Miss Lucinda Manning left 
her home, now the Manning Manse, 
for the support of public worship and 
religious iastruetion at the North, to 
be conducted by teachers of Baptist, 
Methodist, or Orthodox (Christians. 
The Baptist Church was the first to 
be organized in that part of the town, 
so the property went to them. The 
church also received money from Mrs. 
Emily Farwell, and through the in- 
fluence of Mrs. (\yrus Ham, her uncle, 
Mr. Joseph Stearns, generously re- 
membered the church. The Rowell 
girls, a class of young women in the 
society, have recently place<i a memo- 
rial window in that building. 

At the Unitarian Church there are 
the Abby L. Faulkner and the Betsy 
Cowdrey Funds for the use of the 
Sunday school. The two pianos were 
presented by Mrs. Bennett and Mrs. 
Luther Faulkner. Two of the memo- 
rial tablets in the auditorium were 
placed there by Mrs. Thomas Talbot, 
Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, Miss Ix)is 
Faulkner, and Mrs. Catherine Faulkner, 
and Mrs. Thomas Talbot gave money 
for funds, the interest of which is 
used for church purposes. Mrs. Tal- 
bot and Mrs. Warren also remem- 
bered the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

The drinking fountain at the North 
was presented to the town by Mrs. 
Isabella Talbot, who transferred the 
old stone trough to corner of Boston 
and Chelmsford Road. 

Many cemetery fimds have been 
bequeathed by Billerica women. Miss 
Abby L. Faulkner gave fifteen hundred 
dollars for the North Cemetery. Three 
hundred dollars of this was expended, 
and the interest on the remaining 
twelve hundred is used towards im- 
proving the appearance of the ceme- 
tery. 

In 1887 Miss Faulkner gave five 
thousand dollars to the Howe School in 
memory of her father and mother. 

The women of Billerica have also 
been interested in all benevolent ob- 



jects and have done much to broaden 
the life of the town. 

Before the days of our public library 
the Indies* Sewing Society carried on a 
small library. Feeling the need of a 
Sunday school in the North Village, 
Mrs. Thomas Talbot and Mrs. Joseph 
D. (lould in 1857 decided to leave 
their own churches and Sunday schools 
to establish such a school in the old 
Middlesex Hall. Four women of the 
village came in to assist in teaching. 

Five nationalities were included in 
its membership, English, Iridh, Scotch, 
German, and American. This school 
was carried on successfully for ten 
years until the Baptist Society was 
formed, when the two were united. 
In 1907 the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Sunday school was ob- 
served with fitting ceremonies. 

For several winters Miss Eliza Ann 
Rogers had an evening school at her 
home for boys who worked in the mill. 

**At the time of our Civil War the 
ladies of Billerica held meetings, made 
garments for the soldiers, knitted 
stockings, raised money, and did what 
the women all over the land did so 
nobly." 

Volunteers were called for to go 
South to work among the liberated 
slaves. Three Billerica women — Miss 
Eliza Rogers, Miss Anne Faulkner, and 
Miss Elizabeth Rogers — ^and two ladies 
from Concord responded to the appeal. 
They were assigned to Benedict, Mary- 
land, to teach the colored soldiers in 
General William Birney's regiment, 
while they were being drilled for ser- 
vice. (Extracts from the Journal of 
the three Billerica women giving the 
details of their experiences are being 
published serially in Billerica.) 

The Kindergarten at North Billerica 
was established in 1897 by the Misses 
Anne, Emily, and Abby Faulkner 
The school is supported by funds from 
their estates, and Miss Harriet Rogers 
is the executive head of the school 

Mrs. Calvin Rogers, during her long 
life of nintey-five years, was continua- 
ally doing good, and many were the 
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garments sent by her to the poor and 
needy. Her daughter, Mrs. Gould, 
still continues the good work. 

Some years ago Mrs. Gould, an- 
noyed by the unattractive appearance 
of Carlton Street leading to the rail- 
road station at North Billerica, raised 
money to set out the trees now growing 
on that street. 

{To be continued) 



Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

MAas., IN Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

(Synopsis of previous chapters.) 

The three women. Misses Eliza A. Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freedmen*s 
Bureau, and went South January 13, 1864, to 
teach colored men. They were first received 
at Benedict, Md., by General Birney, who 
kept them at his own headquarters until 
other provision could be made. January 21 
they were assigned to their new quarters, 
which E. A. R. is now describing. 

{Continued from July Issue) 

(E. R.) "Jan. 22d. We started 
out directly after breakfast. The 
morning was lovely, very much like 
ours in April. The scene before us I 
could not describe. We stood be- 
neath the Flag which has a significance 
here it never had before: below us 
lay the camp, the 7th, 9th, and 19th 
Regiments, separated from each other 
by a little distance, and the blue smoke 
arising from each white tent, around 
which evergreens are tastefully planted, 
and on the broad plain beyond, be- 
tween the camp and the wharf of 
Benedict proper, were squads of sol- 
diers performing morning drill; their 
bayonets glistening in the sunlight, 
and still farther on was the blue water 
of the Patuxent River. It was a 
lovely view. . . . 

** Our school met from ten to twelve. 
Such eagerness to learn you can hardly 
understand, nor the surprising facility 
of some. They come in by companies, 
many of them fine-looking men, but 
it is so sad to think of their condition. 



"After school Anne Eliza and Miss 
Brigham went in an ambulance to the 
Southron plantation, where are the 
women and children whom General 
Birney is anxious to get clothed and 
sent to General Butler.'* 

(A. R. F.) "The object of our 
going is to see and number the slaves 
on the place and find out what they 
need before we * confiscate' them. I 
little thought I should have the like 
opportunity of visiting a large plan- 
tation. . . . 

"I cannot tell the number of acres, 
but we rode miles after we entered 
upon it. [At the two farms] we found 
enough to number upward of sixty, 
beside fourteen 'contrabands,' as the 
negroes themselves called those from 
other estates . Many of the slaves have 
already gone and these are all looking 
to the General for deliverance. . . . 

"The grown-up people were toler- 
ably dressed, but the children very 
ragged. (If the little coats from Mrs. 
Sperry were only here.) " 

(E. A. R.) "We found five men, 
twenty-one women, thirty-six children, 
besides six women, six small children 
and two men, who were friends and 
relatives of Colonel Southron's slaves, 
and wished to go with them. It was 
our first view of slave life. Imagine 
a shed of one room with no window, 
but instead a square opening which 
could be closed by a sliding board, 
leaving the room dark. The chimney 
was outside at the end. We first en- 
countered an old gray-headed negro, 
quite a shrewd, nice person. His wife 
was spinning rolls of her own carding, 
and several younger women were 
knitting socks and mittens which they 
'said the soldiers would buy. Charles 
called all the women and children 
together who were in the quarters 
there. Then starting on his old white 
pony he rode to the lower farm, about 
two miles off, to call the people to- 
gether there. The women were clean, 
though their clothes were very old and 
patched. The children were very 
destitute. We saw one baby, three 
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(lays old, and I really should not have 
known it was not a white child. It 
was dressed in a dark ealieo dress with 
cheeked musHn sack, tire bound with 
buff and a white muslin ca[). It looked 
({uaint and cunning;;. The father, I 
was told, was a yellow man. They 
said they were all married by a minister 
there, and it was very seldom that one 
was sold off the plantation, yet they 
were all eaj^er to go off and be free. 
Some of the girls about sixteen were 
regular wild Topsys." 

(E. R.) **\Ve had school from six 
to eight, then home to supper and all 
but myself to bed. It is past mid- 
night and I must close. 

*Man. 28d. Went to school at 
eight o'clock. Should have enjoyed 
it very much if we could have had 
books. The poor fellows seemed so 
disapi)ointed, and it is no easy task 
to teach a hundred men from two or 
three cards. The labor in itself is 
exhausting, and the consciousness that 
one must leave so much undone is still 
more so. . . . 

*' After dinner came an invitation 
from Colonel Armstrong [later the 
founder of the Hampton Institute] to 
witness dress parade. It is wonderful 
to see how cjuickly the men have 
learned military tactics. They made 
a fine appearance. We went down to 
school at six, but owing to a mistake 
our regiment did not apj)ear and we 
gave our attention to the stragglers 
w'ho came in, which was very satis- 
factory, as one could more easily meet 
individual needs. One fine-looking 
man came in, a sergeant. I found he 
could ivad with ease. I asked him 
if he could write. 'No, miss, but I 
w^ant to learn.' I wrote his name and 
was amazed to see the success of his 
first attempt to copy it. He stayed 
until the last moment and when he 
was obliged to obey the roll call I 
gave him copies to i>ractice. lie 
went aw^ay hapi)y enough. He 
knew nothing of figures, but could 
calculate very readily and add as 
quickly as I. . . . 



*' We are still living in one room, and 
hope to do differently after to-morrow. 
Colonel Armstrong has volunteered to 
remove some of our difficulties." 

(A. R. F.) "Jan. 23d. The \nllage 
of lienedict before the war had regular 
steamboat communication with various 
ports. It was an oyster place and a 
port for the export of tobacco. The 
three principal buildings of the village 
are used for the three regiments for 
hospitals. 

** Eliza, Lizzie and I visited the hos- 
pitals. I wrote a letter for one man. 
The men are very eager to hear reading. 
I asked w^hether they liked me best 
to read a story, a hymn, or the 
Bible. They all gave preference to 
the latter. I read in three different 
rooms. They prefer the Old Testa- 
ment. . . . One of the surgeons re- 
marked that he would rather be 
among the black than the white sick 
men, for he heard not a word of vul- 
garity or profanity from them and 
they were very patient. 

"One incident of the day I must not 
forget. As we were passing out to go 
to the hospital, Mrs. Birney called us 
in. There w-as one of the women from 
the Southron's farm. She said after 
w-e left Mrs. Southron asked what 
those women were there for. She 
would like to know if women were in 
the militarv. . . . 

"She told the slaves she would not 
feed them longer and they might go 
when they pleased. The slave woman 
is fifty -one years old. She said she 
had never thought to live to see this 
dav. She knew it would come, for 
the Lord had promised it, but she 
thought not in her day. Outdoors 
on the log sat her husband, a sort of 
' Uncle Tom.' I asked him if he knew 
he must go forth to suffer, that the 
people of the North were not angels 
of light. *Yes, miss, as the children 
of Israel went forth through troubles, 
so I expect to go. If the fetters are 
off my hands I am willing to suffer.' " 

{To be continued) 
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•^ealc 1 trtcb«2.nr7iles 

IllLLEBICA* Ma»»., RoADB CoNSTRUCTKO AND INDICATED ON SUDDIVXHION PlANS UP TO AUGUBT, 1912. 

Note. The above is a photographic reduction of a town plan that is being made on a scale of 1000 ft. to the inch. 



On the two previous plans are in- 
dicated town localities, roads of the 
1800 period, and the surface contour. 

This plan shows both town and sub- 
division plat roads. Information re- 
garding these plats follows. In com- 
paring Billerica's established and 
accepted roads with towns of similar 
population and soil conditions, the 
maintenance costs are averaged for 
1911-1912, mileage of 189.*^, poimla- 
tion 1905: 







Maintenance 




People 


Miles per M. 


Billerica, 


2,893 


57 $92 . 25 


Chemsford, 


3,084 


77 104.00 


E. Bridgewater 


3,025 


46 167.00 


Dracut, 


3.253 


50 110.00 


Hoi list on, 


2,598 


46 76.50 


Ilopkinton, 


2,623 


66 65 . 00 


Westford, 


2,624 


81 66.00 



The new Billerica sulxli vision 
plats show forty-four miles of narrow 
new roads. If these roads were prop- 



erly constructed on suitable grades 
so they could be accepted by the 
town their maintenance at the above 
rate per mile would increase the 
yearly maintenance part of the appro- 
priation from about $5,865 to $8,811. 
Of course, all this cost could be re- 
turned to the town in taxes on in- 
creased valuation if houses should be 
establishe<l on half the lots that are 
reported as sold by the real-estate 
agents. 

The town has accepted the 1907 
Board of Survey Acts, requiring owners 
to submit i>lans of roads before be- 
ginning constructions to the Board 
of Survey who are to advertise a pub- 
lic hearing and exhibit ])lans, and who 
can rc(iuire modifications as to width, 
direction, and grade of street before 
acceptance. Unless thus accepted new 
roads can have no public utilities 
placed therein or public work done 
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thereon. When accepted no damages 
can be collected by persons for build- 
ings or improvements made on such 
roadway after acceptance. 

The recently elected Park Com- 
mission have the authority to lay 
down a system of reservation for public 
recreation, acquire and hold land 
therefor, and improve roads. 

The Countv Commissioners have 
the power to lay out or alter the loca- 
tion of or discontinue highways, and 
will act upon a petition of a town or 
any five inhabitants thereof in such 
matters. 



The State Highway Commission 
locates, constructs, maintains, and 
controls State highways. It directs 
the expenditure for a town's road con- 
struction of any amount that the town 
may appropriate over the average 
road cost of five preceding years. 
Such excess appropriations are doubled 
by the State, which may also maintain 
such roads and charge a cost of not 
exceeding $50 a mile to the town. 

Billerica subdivisions nearly all made 
since 1905. Data from agents'state- 
ments or measured from their plans 
by Alberto C. Emmons. 



< 



Name 


No. of 


No. of lots 


Average 


Width of 


Approx 


Approx. i Remarks 




lots 


sold 


sise of lots 


road 


length 
of road 


acreage 




A. Ranlett Grove 


108 


about 65 


80 X 100 


20' 


9,975' 


47 


Sales near river front. 


B. Riverhurat 
















C. Indian Knoll 


68 


about 38 


25 X 100 


30* 


1.685' 


5i 


Sales near lake. 


Terrace 
















D. Nutting'A Lake 


251 


292 


25 X 115 


30* 


5,750' 


19 




Park, Plan B 
















D. Nutting's Lake 


423 


386 


25 X 100 


30' 


8.250' 


32 




Park, Plan C 
















E. Nutting's Lake 


775 


183 


25 X 100 


30* 


13,575' 


56 


Sales along and near lake 


Park, Plan A 














6rst. 


F. Riverdale 


306 


about 180 


100x200 
or nearly 
1 acre 


30' and 40' 


24.600' 


275 


Sales along Allan Ic Boston 
Roads k Skawskeen R. 


G. River bank Acrei 


473 


about 05 or 
l-20th 


25 X 100 


40' 


7.380' 


33 


Sales on and near Boston 
Rd. 


H. Pineburst Annex 


303 


all sold 


25 X 100 


30' 


6.810' 


30 




I. Riverbank Terrace 


1,256 


about 125 
or 1-lOth 


25 X 100 


40* 


21,600' 


100 


Several large lots. Sales 
are scattered. 


J. Pinedale Park 


1,428 


all but 
about 75 


25 X 100 


30' and 40' 


25,837' 


104 




K. Pineburst Manor 


1,270 


all but 
about 75 


25 X 100 


40' 


22,000' 


100 




L. The Pines 


1.156 


112 


25 X 100 


40' 


23,500' 


117 


Sales scattered. 


M. Fox Hill Terrace 


1.108 


106 


25 X 100 


40' 


22,000' 


06 


Sales near old Salem 
Rd. and Andover St. 


N. River mere 


754 


134 


40x80 


40' 


17,770' 


65 i 


Sales along River and 
Bridge Rd. 


O. Concord River 


73 


all sold 


50 X 100 


40' 


2,125' 


121 




Park 
















P. Concord River 


150 


24 


40x80 


40' 


2,437' 


7 


Sales on or near Call St. 


Park Annex 
















Q. Hillcrest 


104 


43 


35 X 90 and 
50 X 100 


40' 


5,150' 


21} 


Sales on and near Hif^h 

St. 


R. Lake Side Park 


515 


202 


30 X 100 


40' 


13,115' 


54 


Of 849 lots in whole sub- 
division 515 are in Biller- 
ica. Sales near R. R. and 
Pond St. 


Total 


10.611 


4.016 




30' and 40' 


44} M. 


1,175 



>«toW. 
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BILLERICA DAY BOOK 

August 

1. Miss Mary Elizabeth Bottomlcy of 
North Billcrica, and Mr. Rufus D. Kingsley of 
Brookline, were united in marriage by Rev. 
N. W. Matthews of Lowell. 

Asa Pollard Lodge, I. O. 0. F., met at 
North Billerica. Large attendance of out-of- 
town brethren present. 

5. Meeting of selectmen. 

7. Meeting of Asa John Patten Circle 
with Mrs. S. L. Murphy. 

8. Grange meeting at home of Mrs. 
Charles Wright. Ice cream and cake sold to 
rai.se funds for the purchase of a flag. 

9. Mr and Mrs. Edward F. Dickinson 
entertained children of Billerica on their new 
veranda 

10. C. H. Welch of South Billerica enter- 
tained Civil War Veterans from Boston. 

John Hawkyard, fireman in the Tal- 
bot Mills, died at his home in North Billerica. 

11. Class of twenty-five children re- 
ceived sacrament of holy communion for the 
first time at St. Andrew's Church. Mass was 
celebrated by the paster. Rev. E. J. Cornell. 

12. The following citizens of Billerica 
submitted nomination papers as candidates 
for State representative: Republican, Dr. 
Maurice A. Buck, F. A. D. Singhi, Rev. 
Charles H. Williams; Democratic, Thomas F. 
Sheridan. 

21. Meeting of the New England Order of 
Protection. Seventy-five visiting guests from 
out of town present. 



Winning Rebekah Lodge held picnic 
at Riverhurst. Sixty invited guests from 
Evergreen Rebekah Lodge of Stoncham were 
present. 

22. .\sa John Patten Cirrh» hehl lawn 
party at the home of Sister Ilallie Whitney. 

Dancing parly of Billerica clerks in 
Town Hall. 
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The Nineteen Hundred Club 

The program for the coining year is 
up to the club's usual high standard. 
The calendar is as follows: 

October 10. Business meeting. 
Roll call, with quotations from Mar- 
garet Sangster. Hostess, Mrs. Jones. 

October 24. An afternoon w-ith 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Mrs. 
Richardson, leader. Readers, Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Pooler, and Mrs. Damon. 
Hostess, Mrs. McQuaide. 

November 7. Open meeting. Miss 
Clark as speaker on Balzac. Ves- 
try of church. 

November 21. Current events. 
Mrs. Hanson, leader. Mrs. Bownnan, 
Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Kohlrausch. Host- 
ess, Mrs. Preston. 

December 5. Musicale. Noted 
singers. Mrs. Wright, leader. Mrs. 
Eames, Adelina Patti. Mrs. Wright, 
Christine Neilson. Mrs. Kirschner, 
Anna Ix)uise Cary. Mrs. Alexander, 
Geraldine Farrar. Miss Wilkins, solo- 
ist. 

December 19. Open meeting, ves- 
try of church. Mrs. Hosmer in charge. 
Speaker, Miss Alice Carpenter of Bos- 
ton. Subject, Woman's Suffrage. 
Music by Mrs. Hattie AMieeler. 

January 9. Open meeting. Gen- 
tlemen's night. Rev. George F. Ken- 
gott of Lowell, speaker. 

January 23. Travel trips. Nova 
Scotia, Mrs. Patterson. New Mexico, 
Mrs. Judkins. Chicago, Mrs. King. 
Denver, Mrs. Wilkins. Hostess, Mrs. 
Robinson. 

February 13. Open meeting. Sub- 
ject, Noted Women Heroes. Rev. J. 
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Harold Dale, Florence Nightingale. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Clara Bar- 
ton. Rev. Charles H. Williams, Ida 
I^wis. Music, Miss Knowles. 

February 27. Noted Women of 
Dramatic Art. Mrs. Jacobs, Char- 
lotte (Bushman. Mrs. Sanford, Ada- 
Una Ristori. Mrs. Vining, Helena 
Modjeska. 

March 13. Open meeting. Profes- 
sor W. H. Dooley, Ix)well Industrial 
School. Music by Mrs. Livingston. 

March 27. An afternoon with Sam 
Walter Foss. Leader, Mrs. Dickinson. 
Readers, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Lamprel, 
Miss Page. 

April 10. Historical afternoon at 
vestry of Unitarian Church. Dr. Hos- 
mer, speaker on Billerica Historical 
Society. Music by Mrs. Holden. 
Hostesses, Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. Buck. 

April 24. Federation meeting. Mrs. 
Perry, leader. Paper by Mrs. Bull, 
What Billerica Women May Do. 
Hostess, Mrs. Harding. 

May 8. Open meeting. Ivies' 
Apple ton Quartette. Mrs. Torrey, 
pianist. 

May 22. Business meeting. Hos- 
tesses, Mrs. Dickinson and Mrs. Dale. 



May 13. Soldiers' night. Miss 
Harriet B. Rogers will give a paper on 
Reminiscences of Billerica*s Civil War 
Veterans. 
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The Parish Club 

The Parish (Mub is prej)ared to pre- 
sent the following interesting program 
to its members this season: 

October 10. An address by Rev. 
David C. Torrey of Bedford, on The 
Bedford Civic Club and what it is 
doing. 

December 13. Pa[)er by Dr. War- 
ren Stearns on Vital Statistics of 
Billerica. 

Januarv 10. Dr. Hosmer on John 
Brown. 

February 14. Valentine Party, with 
Carlisle Guild invited. 

March 14. Rev. H. H. Saunderson 
of Cambridge on Social Relations of 
City and Country. 

April 11. Mr. Littlefield of Need- 
ham on A Substitute for Socialism. 



The annual fair of the Unitarian 
Church w^ill be held in the Town Hall, 
Wednesday, October 16. Mrs. George 
W. Preston will have charge of the 
fancy table; Mrs. Flitner, domestic; 
Miss Florence Colby, candy; Miss 
Frances Judkins, grab; Mrs. George 
Smith and Mrs. Holden, handker- 
chiefs; Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Collier, and 
Mrs. Kirschner will have charge of the 
music, and Mrs. Fred Smith of the 
supper. 



FREE DENTAL HYGIENE 

The School Committee of the town 
of Billerica, recognizing that the 
condition of the mouth is an enormous 
factor in the immediate health and 
ultimate growth and development of a 
child, is arranging to have an exami- 
nation made of the mouths of school 
children under the age of fifteen. 

The plan is to make a general exami- 
nation, and where it is considered 
necessary for the welfare of the child 
to receive attention, a record is for- 
warded to the parents with the recom- 
mend{\tion that they consult their 
family dentist. This is to be a free 
service. The individual records are 
to be considered private and kept so, 
and the sole ultimate object is to so 
bring before child and parent the de- 
sirability and need of proper care of 
the mouth that great benefit may re- 
sult. This work under the name of 
*' Free Dental Hygiene " (in the schools) 
has accomplished marvelous results in 
such localities as it has been inaugu- 
rated. 

Broader and more material assist- 
ance is planned as the progress of 
this initial work is assured. 
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WHAT BILLERICA WOMEN 
HAVE DONE 

Mary R. Eames 

(Written for the Nineteen Hundred Club, 

April, 1912.) 

{Continued from August Issue) 

Mrs. Rufus Underliill was promi- 
nent in all temperance causes and used 
her influence to prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the town. She 
was also a great missionary advocate 
and an earnest worker in the Orthodox 
Church. 

Billerica women have held positions 
of importance both in and out of town. 
Miss Martha Hussey scrve<l on the 
school board for several years. Miss 
Sarah Annable was the first librarian 
at the Bennett Library. Miss Eliza- 
beth Rogers was the first assistant at 
the Howe School. Miss Ann Page 
was a teacher in the town schools for 
years, and Miss Jennie Page taught in 
the East Billerica school for thirty- 
three years. 

Miss Mary Jane Walker first intro- 
duced singing into the schools in the 
Hill district. Later Miss Jennie Page 
at the East hired a singing teacher for 
her school, bearing the expense herself. 

Miss Hannah Jaquith at one time 
taught sewing in the school in the 
Shawshen district, and it was under 
her supervision that Mrs. Joshua 
Bennett made the sampler now belong- 
ing to the Historical Society of the 
town. 

Miss Eliza x\nn Rogers was one of 
the teachers of Laura Bridgman. 

Probably few of our club members 
have an idea of the valuable work ac- 
complished by Miss Harriet B. Rogers 
in the teaching of the deaf. 

In 1817 the first school for the deaf 
was established at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Here the French system, that 
of the manual alphabet and signs, was 
adopted. Gradually schools using the 
same systems were opened in other 
States. The oral method, or teaching 
by means of articulation, had been 



carried on successfully in Holland and 
in Germany, but all attempts in this 
country had been unsuccessful. Mr. 
Gardiner (Jreene Hubbard, a lawyer 
of Boston, became interested in the 
education of the deaf through his ex- 
j)erience in the teaching of his daughter 
Mabel, now Mrs. Alexander (iraham 
Bell. She l>ecame deaf when between 
four and five years of age, and through 
the advice of Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
the oral method exclusively was used 
in her in.st ruction. 

In 1864 Mr. Hubbard was the prime 
mover in ])resenting a petition to the 
Legi.slature for a school for the deaf 
in Massachusetts. The school at 
Hartford had been the only school in 
the New England States for the deaf. 
The petiticm .said nothing of the .system 
to be used, but it was understood that 
Mr. Hubbard desire<l the oral method. 
This bill was defeated, due primarily to 
the strong o])position made by the 
advocates of the .sign language. 

In June, 1866, a little school in 
Chehnsford was opened with Miss 
Rogers as ))rinci])al. During the first 
year eight pupils were enrolled. **This 
school was the first regularly organized 
school for the deaf in this countrj' in 
which only the j>urely oral method 
was taught." 

The san)e year a .se(*ond petition was 
being prepared to present to the Legis- 
lature for a charter when Mr. John 
Clarke canie forward and offered to 
give fifty thou.sand dollars to such a 
school, provided it be built in North- 
ampton. The Governor laid this oflFer 
before the members of the legislature 
with the recommendation that steps 
be taken to provide a .school for the 
deaf in Ma.ssachu.setts. A committee 
was ap|)ointed to look into the niatter. 
In their report on visiting the Chelm.s- 
ford School they refer in most compli- 
mentarv terms to her success and sav 
of her, ** She has a native energy, and an 
enthusiasm for a new work which does 
not recognize the possibility of failure. 
A visitor has said, *Her strong faith 
and her determination to succeed 
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render what would, under other cir- 
cunrastaces, prove the severest drudg- 
ery, a labor of love.' . . . Her success 
is another proof of a truth which our 
late war has developed, that woman 
has more energy, tact, perseverance 
and capacity than have heretofore 
been acknowledged." 

The Legislature this time passed the 
bill, and July 15, 1867, the Clarke 
School was organized and Miss Rogers 
was unanimously elected principal. 
The oral method of instruction was 
used and the Chelmsford pupils were 
invited to become members of the 
school. 

For seventeen years Miss Rogers 
served as principal of the Clarke 
School. On her fiftieth birthday she 
was the recipient of many valuable 
gifts from the teachers, pupils, and 
former pupils; addresses were made, 
congratulations extended and a memo- 
rial tree planted in front of Rogers Hall. 

For several years before teaching 
the deaf Miss Rogers had suffered 
from a bronchial ailment, and in 1895 
she resigned her position to spend the 
winter in Colorado. The trustees de- 
clined to accept the resignation, but the 
following year, at the advice of her 
physician, who said she could no longer 
work in the New England climate, 
she again resigned, and the resigna- 
tion this time was accepted. 

In 1899 at the Quarter Century 
Anniversary of the National Deaf 
Mute College in Washington she was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Humane Letters. 

Elizabeth Palmer Peabody was born 
in this town in 1840. Her influence 
in extending the work of the Kinder- 
garten and her interest in all educa- 
tional and philanthropic affairs were 
unlimited. The Elizabeth Peabody 
House in Boston stands as a memorial 
to her. 

Miss Mary Kinney, who was at one 
time a Billerica girl, is now a mission- 
ary at Adabazar, Turkey. The la- 
dies of the Orthodox Church and other 
friends interested in her keep in touch 



with her work, and from time to time 
send her contributions to assist in this 
work. 

Miss Abby Jaquith was for years 
the Billerica correspondent to the 
Lowell Weekly Journal, and later to 
the Courier-Citizen, She has saved all 
the Billerica items from the papers 
and has them preserved in the form 
of a scrapbook, which in itself is an 
excellent history of the town's ac- 
tivities. 

Mrs. Martha Sage taught in the 
town schools for some years. She is 
an interesting speaker and writer. 
Her paper on the old families of the 
First Parish was read at the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the First 
Church edifice. 

Miss Martha Dodge, a later mem- 
ber of our club, was a prominent 
worker in the Historical Societv, and 
she formed the Society of the Children 
of the American Revolution in this 
town. She was well informed con- 
cerning the old records of the town, 
and any one writing up any genealog- 
ical subjects could obtain able assist- 
ance from her. 

Several of the Billerica women are 
members of the Concord Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

We must not close without mention- 
ing our Nineteen Hundred Club. Or- 
ganized in 1900 through the effort.s of 
Mrs. Hardy, Miss Small, and others, 
with its object, **The mutual improve- 
ment of its members in literature, 
art, science, and the vital interests of 
the day,'' the club has increased from 
a membershij) of thirty to that of 
fifty and has striven to live up to 
that standard for which it was organ- 
ized. It introduced the Savings Sys- 
tem into the public schools, and 
awarded ])rizes to those scholars writ- 
ing the best essays on the history of 
the town. It has raised money for 
rebinding books at the Bennett Li- 
brarv, has contributed to the Easter 
offerings for the sick and the shut-ins 
of Boston, and has assisted in the 
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crusade against the spread of tuber- 
culosis. 

Many of its meetings, which are 
both interesting ami instructive, are 
open to the public. 

Certainly the club has made a gocnl 
l)eginning, l)ut the possibilities before 
it are unlimited, and when we club 
women hear what the Billerica women 
have done in the past, should not their 
example serve as an impetus to us to 
strive ever higher and make good? 

bD dd is) 

Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

The three women. Misses Eliza A. Ropers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of tlie Freed nien*s 
Bureau, and went South, Jan. 13, 1804, to 
teach colored men. A. R. F. is now telling 
the attitude of the colored people toward 
their liberators. 

{Continued from August Jssur) 

"Not a word of harshness or imkiml- 
ness towards the master or mistre.ssl 
The religious of these .seem to feel that 
the Lord is leading them through. 
Lizzie saw a man going from the house 
the other day and the colored people 
watching him. She asked, 'What's 
the matter?' 'I reckon he feels bad 
that he can't get the (ieneral to si^nA 
})ack his people.' We are constantly 
surrounded by black peoj)le from all 
places about. . . . 

"The (jeneral is a perfect gentleman. 
His wife says he can get angry inside 
but he never shows it." 

(E. R.)^ "Jan. 24th, Sunday. 
About one'o'clock Anne Eliza and I 
started for the hospitals at Benedict, 
a mile distant. As I was leaving the 
house my attention was attracted to an 
old negro who was seated on a log 
surveying the troops who were out for 
weekly inspection. I asked him if he 
enjoyed it. *0h,' he said, 'I likes to 
look at Uncle Sam's men.' He was 
one of the Southron slaves who iiad 
come over with his wife to see the 



General. He was very intelligent and 
I bwame deeply interested. . . . 

"All the Southron slaves are to be 
sent to (ieneral Butler as soon as they 
can be properly clothed. We wish 
we had all the contributions from 
Billerica." 

(E. A. R.) "We learn from Miss 
Stevenson that all our barrels first 
sent are delayed in Philadelphia, 
government having taken the railroad 
exclusively for transporting array sup- 
plies. One box containing Testaments, 
thread, etc., started from Boston a 
month ago, has arrived. We have 
found a box of slates in the quarter- 
master's department which we have 
appropriated. I wrote to \. Brough- 
ton, Jr., for as many copies of the 
* Freed man' as he could spare and last 
night a package of one hundred ar- 
rived, which delights us, and I expect 
will giveour pupils still greater plea.sure. 
We have school for non-commissioned 
officers from nine to ten a.m., and from 
six-thirty to eight-fifteen p.m., and a 
school for privates from twelve-thirty 
to two-thirty p.m. The whole number 
of non-commissioned officers in the 
three regiments is about four hundretl, 
but we do not often have more than 
one hundred fifty or two hundred 
present at a time. This division of 
our work is considered most important. 
A small i)roportion of them can read 
well, a verv, verv few can write, while 
nearly one-fourth of them do not even 
know their letters. The majority 
know the letters and just begin to spell 
out words. They have the most pro- 
found respect for spelling. You will 
see a man poring over a column of 
words in four or five syllables when he 
knows \'ery little of reading." 

(E. R.) "We found the hospitals 
in quite as good a condition as we 
expected. One has no idea of the 
difficulties which have to be sur- 
mounted in order to accompHsh any- 
thing here. It is very easy to sit at 
home, away from any sound of war, and 
wonder why this thing or that is not 
done. 
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"When we returned we found an 
invitation from tlie colonel of the 
9th to mess with officers of that regi- 
ment. This arrangement will greatly 
relieve us of the care, but we do not 
like to do it; have not yet decided. 

**Mrs. Birney invited us to tea at six, 
which we gladly accejjted. The large 
pine table was neatly spread with 
a white tablech)th in the (ieneraPs re- 
ception room, which I have before de- 
scribed, the guns stacked in one corner 
and a bright-burning fire. The guests 
were Colonel Shaw and wife, of Rhode 
Island, and Major ^Vlecrs from France* 
I think. We sat around the table 
until nearly ten. The more I see of 
General Birney the more I admire 
him. . . . His manner is verv calm 
and (juiet, dignified, but very gentle. 
His manner toward his wife is charm- 
ing, and with his children delightful. 
Altogether our evening was quite an 
intellectual treat. The conversation 
naturally turned upon military charac- 
ters, and the (Jeneral gave us an ac- 
count of his life as a recruiting officer 
of the colored regiments. He com- 
menced in July. Seward was against 
it, but Stanton in favor. Without 
any direct authority from the President 
he commenced in Washington, where 
he raised two companies of Freedmen 
and then went to Baltimore, and from 
that time till the 20th of October he 
labored as he could. Then he had 
permission to come here and establish 
a camp and recruit. He has enlisted 
nearly all the slaves about here and 
has now tw-o full regiments and another 
nearly full. They are now under 
marching orders and expect to leave 
the last of February, in which case w^e 
shall be home earlier than we ex- 
pected. Officers and men are anxious 
to be on the field. . . . 

"After the other guests had de- 
parted, we gathered about the fire, 
and the General told us about his 
family. All his brothers are in the 
army. Thus has passed our first 
Sunday in ('amp Stanton." 

(A. R. F.) "Jan. 24th. It is de- 



cided that we *mess' with the officers 
of the 9th Regiment. General Birney 
says it is most proper and agreeable. 
He signifies tliat it is quite a relief to 
him that we are thus i)rovided for, 
as he says, *With your Massachusetts 
notions of living it would not be two 
days that you could eat anything.' 
He does not imagine what wonders 
have been wrought in our powers of 
accommodation to circumstances w^ith- 
in a week. 

**I wish I had the time to record 
the GeneraPs interview with the Presi- 
dent and Secretary Stanton relative to 
recruiting the slaves here in Maryland. 

"At twelve o'clock a servant came 
to escort us to the regiment to dinner. 
Miss Ball and Miss Brigluim dined 
with Colonel Bailev, Colonel Arm- 
strong and Dr. Pease. We three were 
in Captain Post's mess tent, where 
Lieutenant Brow^n and wife. Lieu- 
tenant Harris and wife, and another 
officer dined. Our cloth was a rubber 
doth,— dinner very good and a great 
relief not to see to its preparation. 
By * good ' I mean for camp life. . . . 

"Our youngest teacher, Miss Brig- 
ham, gave a good lesson to one of the 
officers this evening. He was in the 
schoolroom walking from place to 
place and he told her he came for a 
lesson. She picked a chart from her 
lot at random, and gave him one on 
* Swearing.* He colored and asked if 
she had heard him. The lesson was 
a good one, as it was unintentional, 
though it is doubtful if it is practised. 
The men say it is difficult to be in the 
army and not learn to swear. . . . 
There are quantities of slave owners 
at headquarters every day. If they 
take the *oath' a certificate for the 
slaves they own is issued." 

(E. R.)' "Jan. 25th. I went down 
to school this morning. The barn is 
to be kei)t open at all hours and some 
one of us will be there all the time, so 
that the men can come in at anv time 
when they have a spare minute. In 
this w^ay we hoi)e to benefit those who 
cannot come at regular school hours." 



(To be continufd) 



HILLERICA. MASS., TOWN PLAN 

(H Bilk-rii-a soils only Ihe wet black 
sections Imve boundaries thai are 
easily recoftnized. Such areas are in 
black on this maj). Other sections 
having a distinct soil character can 
only he indicated in a general way on 
a nia|) of this scale, for a detailed 
study shows a considerable, and often 
a wide, variation in the soil of ahnosl 
any one hundred acre plot in the town. 
The li};ht porous soils that are nearly 
free of si ones, and lie so level that 
lar^;c fields can be worked at low cost, 
are in the northerly and ejislerly parts 
of the town. For this reason the town 
plan shonhl recognize hift field.s hy 

ttlaciii^ roads along such imtiirBl 
>oun(lnrics as the shores of streams, 
the base of steep slo|)cs, instead of 



through the center of big fields to cut 
them in small patches. 

In the southern part is a heavier 
■soil that is more retentive of moisture 
with more boulders, a rolling aod 
varied surface. This is a market 
garden section of diversified crops. 

West of the ('oncord Ri\'er hills 
are higher, more crowded together, 
with steeper slopes, and with more 
ledges and boulders than in other parts 
of the town. Much of this land would 
be more suitable for fruit growing 
than for field or market garden crops. 
In these irregular sections the roads 
of the town plan should generally fol- 
low the valley and avoid hill climbs. 

The most attractive residential see- 
lion is on the edge of the plateau, about 
the town center, and on the hills to the 
.south and west. 
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THE BELLS OF BILLERICA 

From Billerica*s white gleaming aged tower 
An unseen tongue proclaims the passing hour; 
Repeating oft throughout the night and day 
The measured chanting of time's ancient lay. 
These hours dying whisper their farewell 
Through vibrant notes of Billerica*s sweet bell. 

At early dawn a long, loud pealing sounds. 
From yonder factory the note resounds. 
Commanding workmen from a hundred homes 
To ply their trade at spindles, looms, and 

combs. 
Ah, happy should he be whose proud heart 

swells 
When called to work by Billerica's good bells. 

Loud rings the clangor from the trembling 

spire; 
The bell's brave summons to a raging fire. 
A rush of horses and a shout of men, 
A belching flame, a hose, a spouting flood, 
A heap of ashes, and a homeless brood. 
A thrill of sadness in the lone heart wells 
When sounds the clang of Billerica's loud 

bells. 

A holy message on the air is borne. 
As through the stillness of the Sabbath morn 
The glad bell sounds its welcome call abroad 
To those who bow in worship to their God. 
Our spirits rise to where the good God dwells 
When Billerica rings out her Sabbath bells. 

A gentle stillness on the village falls. 

Gray clouds are draped on heaven's inner 

walls: 
A sad procession creeps around the hill. 
The last lone march of one forever still. 



While gently sounds the low and tender knell 
Rung out for them from Billerica's sad bell. 

O lovely bells of Billerica that through the 

air are pealing, 
O bells of grief and hope and joy, our inmost 

souls revealing. 
May thy full tones, forever o'er our peaceful 

village falling, 
Find in our hearts a vibrant chord responsive 

to thy calling. 



BILLERICA DAY BOOK 

August 29. Mrs. H. A. Salter died at the 
home of Mrs. Jackson Wright. 

September 1. Unitarian Church reopened 
after annual August vacation. 

3. ^ Meeting of selectmen to pay bills and 
appoint election officers. 

6. Miss Marcella Healey of North Biller- 
ica died in St. John's Hospital after brief 
illness. 

9. Meeting of selectmen to draw warrant 
for primaries to be held September 24. 
Howe High School opened. 

11. Grange Fair in Gardner Parker Hall. 

13. Meeting of Parish Club at the 
Parsonage. 

15. Wilbur I. Bull preached at the Con- 
gregational Church. 

18. Mr. John B. Kearney of North Biller- 
ica, and Miss Mary Josephine McGorty of 
Boston, were united in marriage at St. 
Joseph's Church, Boston. 

Meeting of Talbot Lodge No. 41, 

N. E. O. P. Visitors from Lexington present. 

Winning Rebeka Lodge visited Mrs. 

Charles Johnson at her camp Limberlost in 

Reading. 

20. Democratic rally held in Union Hall. 
Mrs. Mary A. Riley died at her home, 

16 Talbot Avenue. 

21. Annual tea party of St. Anne's' Mis- 
sion held at North Billerica. Rev. Appleton 
Grannis of Lowell present. 

23. Straw-ride to Carlisle by the young 
people of the Congregational Church. 

24. Primary election held with following 
results: For Governor, Republican, Benton, 
113; Walker, 104; Democratic. Foss, 84; 
Pelletier, 18. For Congress, Republican, 
Bartlett, 69; Grimes, 37; Rogers, 108; 
Democratic, Carmichael, 18; O'Sullivan, 91. 
Representative, Republican, Buck, 117; 
Singhi, 76; Williams, 58; Democratic, Cuff, 
10; Sheridan, 102. 

25. Entertainment by the Willing Work- 
ers of the North Billerica Baptist Church. 

Mrs. Alexander H. Mitchell died at 
her home after an operation. 

27. Party given by the T. R. and T.'s in 
Talbot. Memorial Hall. 

30. Special meeting of selectmen. 
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EDITORIAL 



BOARD OF TRADE 



"The American City," a monthly 
review of municipal problems and 
civic betterment, in commenting on 
B1LX.ERICA, says, " Every one in Biller- 
ica who has any ideas to offer on the 
improvement of the town will have 
opportunity to make them public 
through columns of the new magazine." 
We are glad indeed to find that "the 
columns of the new magazine" are 
being sought by those who have first- 
class ideas to present. We wish to 
encourage still further interest in this 
direction by suggesting that our fellow 
townspeople gather information as 
well as present ideas. Practical plan- 
ning can be done only on a foundation 
of facts. You need to know who is 
living in Billerica, where they are 
livdng, and what they can do for the 
benefit of the town. You need to 
know all about the soil in Billerica*s 
hills and valleys, what is being done 
with it, and what can be done with it. 
You need to know how much room 
there is for the town to grow indus- 
trially, agriculturally, and residen- 
tially, and what your neighbors are 
willing to do to help it grow. You 
need all the information you can get — 
historic, social, industrial, civic, agri- 
cultural. Billerica will be glad to 
publish your ideas, but especially so 
if they are ballasted with facts. 



We feel that the current issue of 
Billerica should not appear without 
a word of sympathy and appreciation 
for Mrs. Alexander H. Mitchell, who 
died September 25. The one sur- 
passing tribute which the whole village 
paid to her was that of love. She was 
one of the rare few whose mere pres- 
ence seemed to create a spirit of 
harmony and good will. Her active 
life came to an untimely end, but her 
presence will be felt for years to come. 



The Billerica Board of Trade, organ- 
ized only a year ago, is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most potent factors in the 
development of our town. Its first 
regular meeting, after the vacation 
season, was held September 23, at 
which the following matters were 
discussed : 

Elm Tree Beetles. Voted, that Mr. 
Warren H. Manning be appointed as 
a fourth member of the special com- 
mittee for the suppression of elm tree 
beetles now standing, and that the 
Board of Trade do all in its power to 
arouse public sentiment, and urge that 
a sufficient sum be appropriated at 
the next annual meeting to enable 
the work to be properly done. 

Wayside Farm. A letter addressed 
to the Board of Trade by a citizen of 
Billerica, relative to the possible clos- 
ing of the Wayside Farm, was read 
and discussed. Mr. Thommen, Mr. 
Jacobs, and Mr. Lyons were ap- 
pointed to look into the matter. 

State Highway. The following res- 
olutions were submitted by Mr. Lyons, 
and accepted by the Board of Trade: 

Resolved, That the selectmen be re- 
quested to make application to the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission 
for the construction of highways in 
the town under both the State High- 
way act and the Small Tow^ns act. 

Resolved, That the Billerica Board 
of Trade support the selectmen in 
their application and use all possible 
influence to that end. 

Corn Contest. Mr. Thommen pre- 
sented a plan for stimulating agri- 
cultural interest. He proposed to 
offer a prize for the acre of corn raised 
in Billerica which would beat the 
world's record. Mr. Thommen, Mr. 
Spiller, and Mr. Dickinson were ap- 
pointed to look into the matter. 

Car Service. It was suggested that 
the Committee on Transportation take 
action regarding the curtailing of 
electric service at Billerica Center, 
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"What Billerica Needs Most," was 
the subject of the address of the even- 
ing, given by Dr. Hosmer. Public 
spirit and civic pride were, in his esti- 
mation, our greatest needs. 

BB BE n 

MIDDLESEX FAIR 

In anticipation of the Middlesex 
North Agricultural Fair, held at 
Chelmsford, September 12 and 13, the 
Billerica Grange held a local fair in 
Gardner Parker Hall, September 11. 
The exhibit was a good one, and the 
enterprise was in every way com- 
mendable. 

Billerica's exhibit in the Middlesex 
Fair was also good, but not up to its 
usual standard. The quality of the 
various fruits and vegetables seemed 
to be equal to the best, but did not 
show off to advantage, a result, possi- 
bly, of too much handling. The fol- 
lowing prizes were won by Billerica 
Grange and citizens: Third prize for 
Grange exhibit of fruit and vegetables 
(Chelmsford first, Carlisle second). 
First prize on fruits, Delaware, Con- 
cord, Morris Early, Brighton, and 
Diamond Whites won by Sidney E. 
Bull. Fifty cent prize on cabbage 
won by C. H. Moulton. First and 
second prizes on swine by Charles A. 
Wright. First prize on embroidered 
apron by Miss Florence Ruth, North 
Billerica; second for apron, by Miss 
Bertha Foster, East Billerica. Austin 
Kearney, North Billerica, won a prize 
for pressed leaves in the children's 
exhibit. s n n 

SCHOOL NEWS 

The Pollard, Talbot, and Richard- 
son schools opened Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 3. The teachers at Pollard School 
are Mr. R. B. Houghton, principal; 
Misses Marion Wilkins, Martha Page, 
Grace Knowles, and Edith Mason. 
The total enrollment is 245, an average 
of 49 pupils for each teacher. The 
Pollard School faculty feel the need 
of assistance, and hope that a new 
teacher may be appointed soon to 
supply the need. 



Talbot School has seven teachers. 
Mr. B. F. Harding, principal; Misses 
Minnie Dyson, Edna Robinson, Flor- 
ence Ruth, Katherine Dewire, Mary 
Ort, and Agnes Rutledge. The en- 
rollment is 257, or an average of about 
37 for each teacher. It is interesting 
to note that the children of Talbot 
School have so far placed $71.39 on 
deposit in the savings bank. 

The Richardson School is prospering 
under the tutelage of Miss Thurza 
McElman, and has an enrollment of 
24. 

The Howe School opened September 
9, and has at present an enrollment of 
48. The principal, Eugene C. Vining, 
is assisted this year by Misses Char- 
lotte E. Phinney of Melrose, and Esther 
C. Marshall of Everett, both recent 
graduates of Boston University. 

The class of 1912 has so far made a 
good showing. Madeline Earle and 
Emma Ketchen are in the Lowell 
Normal School. Hilda Perry is work- 
ing at Bryant and Stratton's in Boston. 
Marjory Spiller, Grace Balmforth, 
and Lena Dutton are in the Lowell 
Commerical College, Miss Marion 
Kohlrausch is in Lowell High School, 
and Clarence McElman is clerking 
in Philip Dolan's store at Billerica 
Center. 

Officers for the Senior Class this 
year are: President, James Schwartz; 
Vice-President, Evelyn Casey; Secre- 
tary, Ruth E. Dimock; Treasurer, 
Florence Fisk. For the Junior Class 
the officers are: President, Francis 
R. C. Lyons; Vice-President, Eleanor 
Nickerson; Secretary, Russell S. 
Turner; Treasurer, Harry Higgins. 

^B Qfl QQ 

uD CB oD 

SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 

The Woman's Alliance of the Uni- 
tarian Church announces the follow- 
ing program. It is needless to say 
that Billerica is deserving of the best 
that can be had, but it ought also to 
be remembered that when men of 
abiUty, such as appear on this program, 
are invited to come they should be 
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listened to by large and eager audi- 
ences. If they grant us their services 
we should by all means grant them 
our attention. The speakers are: 
November 15, Charles F. Dole. Sub- 
ject, "The Spiritual Interpretation of 
History.'* December 20, James P. 
Ramsey, "Stories from Real Life." 
January 17, L. B. Macdonald. Sub- 
ject to be announced. Februarv 21, 
Charles T. Billings, "How to Enjoy 
Pictures." March 21, Thomas G. 
Horner, "Fountains in the Desert." 
April 18, B- R. Bulkeley, "Some Les- 
sons from the Short Poems of Emer- 



son. 



»» 



Meetings are held in the Unitarian 
vestry Friday afternoons at three 
o'clock. All are welcome. 



Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

The three women. Misses Eliza A. Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freed men's 
Bureau, and went South, January 13, 1804, 
to teach colored men. 

£. R. is now writing of life at Benedict. 

(Continued from SepUmher Issue) 

"We have accepted the invitation 
to mess with the officers. This re- 
lieves us of much care and trouble, 
especially as we have seen nothing of 
our barrels. ... It is as much as one 
can do to get here bodily and there is 
no dependence to be placed on boxes 
or bundles. We are very favorably 
situated for getting our mail, being at 
headquarters. " 

(E. A. R.) " In the first moments of 
our arrival I ordered shovel and tongs, 
and now it seems as though they were 
quite unnecessary; we have learned to 
make a dustpan and stick answer every 
purpose, even for bellows and all, and 
since we have been invited to mess 
with the officers, our pans, etc., will be 
useless.'* 

(E. R.) "Jan. 26th. The weather 
is charming. The bluebirds have 



been merry to-day and the sun un- 
comfortably warm. It is just about 
like our May weather, and for this 
place is rather unusual. Anne and I 
went to the Benedict hospitals this 
morning. 

"Wednesday, Jan. 27th. The Gen- 
eral told us last evening that he 
thought of taking the Southron 
house for a ho.spital and intended 
removing the slaves to-day by the 
Cecil. ... It did not come till 
dark. As it came up to the shore 
the scene was touching in the extreme. 
There were ninetv-two on board in- 
eluding tlie guard, and they were all 
singing with hearty good-will, 'Good 
bye, Old Maryland.' This was their 
first taste of freedom. They were re- 
ceived with cheers by those on shore. 
We went on board and distributed the 
twenty dollars which we expected to 
receive from Billerica and what cloth- 
ing we had. House servants and field 
hands were included in the company, 
not one would be left behind, so that 
the Southrons were left entirely alone. 
Surely Lieutenant White's death was 
not entirely in vain, having given 
liberty to over seventy slaves. [Re- 
call the story the captain told on the 
steamer.] There are some among them 
who are very well informed and intelli- 
gent, and will take the lead in care for 
the others. They are all to be sent to 
General Butler, and say they are will- 
ing to work and will complain of noth- 
ing now that the shackles are taken 
from their hands. This has been the 
grand feature of the day, an event of 
no slight importance. 

"This is a busy place and I have 
had no time as yet to write a single 
letter — nothing but this journal. 

"Jan. 28th. The principal event 
of the day has been the reception of an 
order by General Birney to recruit 
another regiment. This caused quite 
a commotion in camp on account of the 
number of officers that have to be sent 
out for the purpose. 

"A meeting of the teachers was held 
to-day to devise more efficient means 
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of accomplishing our work, as it is 
said our time will be short. 

"Jan. 29th. The weather is charm- 
ing, not a cloud have we seen since we 
came. We have three sessions of 
school now and the warm weather is 
rather enervating. . . . We have wit- 
nessed battalion drill, which on such 
a lovely day as this could not look 
otherwise than finely. 

"Jan. 30th. A very damp, drizzly 
day, the first we have had since we 
came. W^e have been to school as 
usual, or rather the others have. I 
have remained at home this evening 
and had two hours to myself, which is 
a great luxury when five persons are 
living in one room. Mrs. Birney came 
in and gave me an incident of the day. 
Dr. Augusta, who is the surgeon on 
the staff, is a mulatto. All the ap- 
pointments in the army are made by 
'Casey's Board,' as it is called in 
Washington, before whom each ap- 
plicant has to go through a strict 
examination. Dr. Augusta presented 
his application in person and they sup- 
posed him to be a servant and gave 
orders for his master to appear at a 
certain time. When the time came he 
appeared for examination. The doc- 
tors were surprised and did not want 
to pass him, and therefore subjected 
him to the strictest ordeal. He passed 
through it without failing in a single 
instance and they were obliged to 
accept him. 

"General Birney has great confi- 
dence in him. He receives a salary of 
$2,000. I met him at General's re- 
ception. He is a perfect gentleman 
in appearance. The General says he 
has subjected himself to very hard 
study, working eighteen hours out 
of the day. Well, to-day a man ap- 
peared at headquarters and claimed 
Dr. Augusta as his slave. He said on 
account of his superior intelligence he 
gave him great privileges, and nine 
years ago he went off, and he (the 
master) had just tracked him here. 
Dr. Augusta happened to be in Balti- 
more, and of course the man got but 



little satisfaction from General Birney. 

" Sunday, Jan. 31st. Another damp, 
foggy day. I have very unwillingly 
stayed in the house most of the day. 
I wanted very much to go to the 
hospital this morning and to hear the 
colored preachers this afternoon, but 
must wait till another Sunday. Lieu- 
tenant Cheeney returned last night. 
He safely delivered the Southrons to 
General Butler and saw them as- 
signed, all together, to one of the best 
plantations, and left them as happy a 
company as possible. They are safely 
anchored at last on a farm where they 
will receive their first wages. 

"This evening when our waiter-man, 
Joe, brought in our wood we kept him 
to learn something of his story. He 
was a slave in the vicinity of Bryan- 
town and has never been there since 
he came here, until yesterday, when he 
was sent for the mail. He said he did 
feel * right smart ' when the Rebs came 
up to him and he showed his blue coat 
and said, *I'm General Birney 's mail 
carrier, I is.' He said they would not 
dare to touch him. . . . 

"We have studied our Bible lesson 
this eve and imagine ourselves at 
teachers' meeting at home. Our sec- 
ond Sunday in Maryland has passed 
pleasantly." 

(A. R. F.) "Sunday, Jan. 31st. It 
did not seem prudent for either Eliza 
or Lizzie to go out in the dampness. 
... I went to the convalescent 
ward of the 9th Regiment and talked 
or read with all the men there. Miss 
Ball came while I was there and joined 
in interesting the men. I am sur- 
prised at the ignorance of these men, 
even where they aflPect some little 
religious experience. ... I read to 
one set of men the * Commandments, ' 
the * Lord's Prayer,' and told them the 
origin and celebration of the * Pass- 
over.' There is no mistaking their 
interest when telling them of such 
things. ... At two o'clock Miss Brig- 
ham and I started for the school- 
room to attend *the colored meeting.' 
The people began with singing, then 
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prayer, quite low-voiced, and in no 
way attracting attention. . . . *Set 
your house in order, for you shall die 
and not live.' It was a respectable 
discourse in which the preacher stuck 
to his text with nothing about it 
striking or peculiar. When he sat 
down another man rose to do the 
dramatics. He began with consider- 
able elegance of oratory to say that 
no man in the whole cycle of time could 
escape that text. . . . After two sen- 
tences he became violent in his ges- 
tures. He walked frantically up and 
down and ended by shouting 'Halle- 
lujah.' He embraced the head and 
neck of some half dozen men one after 
the other. Then a crowd about him 
began dancing and singing, throwing 
their hands into the air and shouting, 
preserving a wild kind of time, or 
perhaps rhythm, but to my ear no 
music. Then all knelt for prayer. . . . 
''After more than an hour and a half 
Mr. Dexter spoke to them, saying it 
was time to give up, and they quietly 
withdrew. . . . The men near us were 
quiet spectators. I asked one of them 
why they all remained still — if they 
were not pious — said he, 'Them's 
Methodis.' I imagine the Catholics 
and Baptists have some contempt for 
the 'Methodis.' " 

(E. R.) "Monday, Feb. 1st. We 
have not seen the sun to-day. Our 
school this morning was small on ac- 
count of a general inspection, which 
occupied the men. . . . We had 
drawn as much as possible into our 
individual shells and had got to living 
quite compactly and comfortably, when 
by a letter from Miss Stevenson to- 
night word came that another teacher 
is on her way here. . . . Although 
there is plenty of work to be done there 
is no accommodation for more laborers. 
I suppose our room must expand and 
take in one more." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 1st. An inter- 
esting incident of Saturday's experi- 
ence I forgot ieo record. A Mrs. 
Diggs, a secession woman, came with 
her colored man, her slave, to get 



certificates. (These certificates, if in 
the hands of loyal persons, presented 
to some officer at Washington, I be- 
lieve it is the Secretary of War, entitled 
the holder to money for the slave 
claimed.) One was issued with this 
endorsement from the General. This 
woman has a son in the rebel army 
and a friend interested in that cause. 
. . . When she read it (the certificate) 
her face flushed and she thought if even 
Mrs. Gov. Bradford and Mrs. President 
Lincoln had friends in the rebel army 
it was not sufficient cause for suspect- 
ing her loyalty. The General told her 
it was a very easy thing for a woman 
to establish her position as a friend 
of the Union notwithstanding her 
family were in the rebel army. . . . 

"To-day, as we tramped through 
camp, I felt that we presented a ridicu- 
lous figure, but the courtesy as well as 
interest of the officers in the object for 
which we work forbids a word or an ex- 
pression that we are out of place. My 
school to-night was very interest- 
ing. 

"Feb. 2d. Inspection this a.m. 
caused school to be postponed, so we 
three cousins went to the hospitals at 
Benedict. . . . The General is feeling 
grandly, or so it appears. General 
Bowman, 'inspecting officer,' closes 
his duties to-night and says he shall 
report the regiments comprising this 
brigade in readiness for the field, and 
the General may be away from here 
within three weeks. ... I told him 
to-night if we returned to Massachu- 
setts within a month we should need 
strong certificates from him that we 
did not return in disgrace. . . . Mrs. 
Birney says she hopes we will not feel 
that we have done nothing, for our 
influence must have been great for 
the time. . . . 

"For our own profit and experience 
it will prove profitable. The officers 
assure us daily that we have no idea of 
our influence over the men in enabling 
them to assert their own manhood." 

{To be continued) 
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FoRBST Map. 

NoTB. The land now in woods and sprout is shaded; unshaded areas are in cultivation, pasture and graaa. 

The dotted lines enclose the wooded lands of 1853. 



Of Billerica's 16,()()() acres, 9,804 
are covered with forest or sprout 
growth, as against the o,03o acres 
of such growth indicated on the town 
map of 1853. A decrease of nearly 
one-half in the acreage of cultivated 
and pasture land is thus indicated in 
less than sixty years. This increase 
of woodland represents a decrease, 
not an increase of forest values. Mr. 
William Sims of East Billerica esti- 
mates that since he began lumbering 
twenty -five years ago, 14,000,000 board 
feet have been cut in the town; an 
average of about 560,000 a year, and 
that there is now about 300,000 feet 
left within a radius of two and one- 
half miles of Richardson Mill. 

An approximate estimate indicates 
that in the whole town there is not 
over 1,000,000 feet standing. The 
average cut yields about one-third 
square edge lumber and two-thirds 
boxwood lumber. Twenty years ago 
boxwood lumber sold for $8.50 per M., 
and square edge lumber for $14.50. 



Now boxwood lumber sells for $19 
per M., and square edge lumber sells 
for $25 per M. 

The average yield of two Billerica 
pine lots, sixty years old, that Mr. 
Sims has cut and measured, was about 
164 feet per acre per year, whereas the 
average yield ought to be in pure pine 
stands 800 feet per acre per year, 
according to Mr. Cook of the State 
Forestry Department. This 164 feet 
would represent a return to owner at 
present stumpage rate of $10 per 
M., this being $1.64 per year on land« 
having an average valuation of not 
over $30 a year for a fifty-year period. 

In view of the return indicated in 
Mr. Barclay's article from Farm Land 
in the July issue, it is clear that forests 
are not as profitable as farm crops. 
Furthermore, the State Forestry De- 
partment does not recommend the 
growing of forests as a crop on Billerica 
lands, because nearly all of it is suited 
for field crops or fruit, and is near the 
Boston market. 
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EDITORIAL 

We were hard put to it at the polls 
this year. The nation seemed to be 
putting up her best men as presidential 
candidates, but each was in the eyes 
of the others as hopeless as Don Quixote. 
We simply couldn't help voting against 
the judgment of two great and in- 
fluential men, no matter how we 
twisted the ballot. Too bad that we 
could not have had three Presidents, 
and saved this embarrassment. 

Someway we feel relieved, now that 
the election is over, to find that the 
earth is not split wide open. The 
silence (on the part of voters) was 
painful before election. We held our 
fingers in our ears, watched the fuse 
burn right up to bomb, then waited 
in horrible agony for the explosion that 
would blow our government to atoms. 
But there was no explosion. We 
turned away, looked upon the good 
old earth again, and were rather sur- 
prised to find the ground still under 
our feet, the cattle still grazing on the 
hillsides, the cock still crowing in the 
flush of dawn, even the factories still 
busy grinding out human necessities. 



However, it is disconcerting to have 
waited so long for the crack of doom 
only to find that it didn't crack, so 
the fireworks undoubtedly will be 
started up again; we will all be notified 
that this time the bottom surely will 
drop out, our lives be in jeopardy, our 
liberty impeached, what not, if so and 
so is not elected. 

All of which may serve to remind 
us that political blowing does not 
always bring rain, political lightning 
does not often strike, and political 
thunder does not clear the air. The 
real downright politics is that which 
cultivates the soil, educates the chil- 
dren, and provides for the home. 
Citizens who are highly efficient in 
that kind of politics will be able to 
govern themselves, and the nation 
too. Such politicians Billerica is proud 
to produce and to honor. 

BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 

OCTOBEB 

2. First social given by Howe School class 
of 1913. Dance. 
Open meeting of Talbot Lodge. 
N. E. O. P. entertainment and dance. 
4. Meeting of South Middlesex Federation 
Y. P. R. U. at First Parish Church. 
Address by Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck 
of Boston. 

8. Supper served by young ladies of First 

Baptist Church. 

9. Meeting of Selectmen. 

10. Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club 
with Mrs. Ada Jones. 
Meeting of Grange in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Subject discussed, "How can the 
social, educational, and material in- 
terests of Billerica be advanced? " 
Meeting of the Parish Club. Address 
by Rev. David C. Torrey of Bedford. 

12. Banquet served by Shawsheen Lodge. 
Winning Rebekah Lodge invited. 
Odd Fellow veteran's jewel and beau- 
tiful clock presented to Josiah Wright 
in honor of his seventieth birthday, 
October 12. 
Annual meeting of Historical Society. 
Officers elected were President, J. 
Harold Dale; Vice-President, Edward 
F. Dickinson; Secretary, Mrs. Clara 
E. Sexton; Treasurer, T. Frank Lyons; 
Directors, Warren H. Manning, 
('harles E. Hosmer, Franklin Jaquith, 
Sidney A. Bull, Carrie £. Richardson, 
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Misa Abby Jaquith, and Dr. A. War- 
ren Stearns. 

14. Talbot School cloaed for one week on 

account of scarlet fever. 

15. Meeting of Ladies* Mission Circle of 

North Billerica Baptist Church, at 
home of Mrs. M. F. Rowell. 
Mrs. Clark entertained the Lioammi 
Baldwin Chapter D. A. R. of Woburn 
at her home. Paper by William R. 
Cutter read by Mrs. Sears of Arling- 
ton. 

16. Annual Fair of Unitarian Church. Net 

proceeds $22 1 . 55 Proceeds for 1911, 
$250.10; 1910. $222.20; 1909, $191.76. 

17. Annual meeting of Billerica Improve- 

ment Association. Election of offi- 
cers; result given on page 3. 

18. Clover Club held social and entertain- 

ment at St. Anne*s Episcopal Mission. 
Funeral of Miss Spaulding, sister of 

Mrs, Wm. Pasho. 
Annual meeting of Unitarian Women's 
Alliance. 
21. Meeting of Selectmen. Plan of Park 
Commission for riverside drive dis- 
cussed. 

23. Harvest supper of Willing Workers of 

North Billerica Baptist Church. 

24. Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club in 

Lowell. Mrs. Samuel McQuaid, 

hostess. 
Supper at Congregational Church given 

by Ladies* Benevolent Society. 
26. Funeral of Chester Arthur Simpson, 

infant son of Mr. and Mrs. John E. 

Simpson of North Billerica. 
Miss Ida B. Turner and Mr. Oliver P. 

Greenwood united in marriage at 

home of bride's mother, by Rev. J. 

Harold Dale. At home January 

1, 1913. 

30. Annual entertainment of Billerica Im- 

provement Association in Town Hall. 

31. Hallowe'en party in Town Hall given 

by Mayflower Club. 

THE NEW LAUNDRY 

Thomas F. Sheridan, Chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen, is building a 
laundry in North Billerica. The plant 
will include a building forty by fifty 
feet, with a twelve by fifteen feet 
boiler room. The work will begin 
with three washing machines, an ex- 
tractor, a mangle, dry room, in addi- 
tion to other necessary machinery, 
including a twenty -five horse-power 
engine and forty horse-power boiler. 
Mr. Sheridan expects to cater for the 
best family trade, and in order to do 



the best possible work has ordered 
what is known as the Kelley-Berryman 
heater and purifier, a system that 
does away with the old-fashioned 
water tanks, and heats the water 
instantaneously. 

The new laundry will, it is expected, 
be ready to serve the people by 
December 10. 

THE BILLERICA IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

The Billerica Improvement Associa- 
tion begins a new year with bigger 
plans and brighter prospects than 
ever before. This is largely the result 
of the painstaking work which the 
former president, Warren H. Manning, 
has been doing for months, even years, 
back. He has made careful study of 
the topography of the town, and is 
able to show exactly how to develop 
its possibilities to greatest advantage. 
The latest and largest step taken in 
this direction was the action of the 
Park (.Commission, which voted to 
accept a roadway along the Concord 
River throughout its course in Billerica. 
Property owners will be given a chance 
to deed land bordering the river to 
the Park Commission, and it is hoped 
that all the land necessary may be 
gained in this way, thus avoiding 
extra expense. At the annual enter- 
tainment of the association, held 
October 30, the maps already pub- 
lished serially in Billerica were ex- 
hibited as lantern slides and briefly 
explained. Views of noted parks were 
presented as gentle reminders of what 
might be done in Billerica. Beautiful 
trees of historic interest were shown 
on the screen, and townspeople, es- 
p)ecially children, were urged to send 
Mr. Manning information regarding 
old trails, historic spots, buildings, 
landmarks, etc. 

An important feature of the meeting 
is the awarding of prizes. The best 
efforts in the cultivation of nature's 
beauty are rewarded each year by 
substantial prizes. This year the 
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winners were, for best kept premises, 
1st, Warren E. Metcalf; 2d, Mary J. 
Hayes; 3d, Mrs. Percy Dockham: 
for vines, 1st, Percy D. Livingston; 
2d, Mary J. Hayes; 3d, Mrs. Percy 
Dockham: for window and porch 
boxes, Sumner Thayer: for flower 
gardens, 1st, Lottie Schult; 2d, Wilfred 
Thayer; 3d, Marie Verner; one dollar 
special prize to Mary J. Hayes: for 
vegetable gardens, 1st, Victor Schult; 
2d, Elmer Hatch; 3d, Fred Cuillette. 
Honorable mention was given to 
George T. Dimock, who won first 
prize in 1911, and was, therefore, 
ineligible this year. 

Rev. Charles H. Williams, Chair- 
man of the Board of Judges, awarded 
the prizes. 

The entertainment closed with a 
moving picture exhibit, which was as 
usual instructive and entertaining. 

The incoming officers of the Associa- 
tion are thus installed at a time when 
success is wellnigh inevitable. Long 
meditated plans are coming to definite 
action. Ix>ng cherished hopes are on 
the verge of fruition. The towns- 
people are responding with new in- 
terest to the call of the beautiful. 

The officers for the com ing year are : 
President, Lyman V. Rut ledge; Secre- 
tary, Herbert F. Jacobs; Treasurer, 
T. Frank Lyons. Ways and Means 
Committee. Mrs. G. M. Preston, 
I. M. Hanson, F. G. Farquhar, J. F. 
Talbot, Natt H. Hutchins, Chas. 
E. Hosmer. Road and Roadside Com- 
mittee, H. O'Brien, T. F. Sheridan, 
N. R. Jones, L. V. Rutledge, Mrs. 
Sidney A. Bull. Public Grounds and 
Reservations Committee, Warren H. 
Manning, J. Nelson Parker, H. A. 
King, M. H. Kohlrausch, Harriet B. 
Rogers. Home and Sc;hool Grounds 
Committee, L M. Hanson, Frederic 
S. Clark, (i. A. Thommen, C. H. 
Williams, B. F. Harding, and Mrs. 
G. Whiteside. 

THE TALBOT MILLS PRIZES 

What the Improvement Association 



does for the entire town in the way of 
encouraging residents to improve their 
premises the Talbot Mills do for their 
employees. Prizes are given annually 
to the most successful flower charmers. 
The winners this year were as follows : 
Best kept premises: 1st, Elizabeth 
Coffey; 2d. Walter Radcliffe; 3d, 
Samuel Lord. Vines: 1st, Thomas 
Waterhouse; 2d, Samuel Lord; 3d, 
none; 4th, Walter Radcliffe. Window 
and porch boxes: 1st, none; 2d, 
Thomas Waterhouse; 3d, Walter Rad- 
cliffe. Flower gardens: 1st, Thomas 
Waterhouse; 2d, Samuel Lord; 3d, 
Walter Radcliffe. Vegetable gardens: 
1st, none; 2d, Raymond Carter; 3d, 
Lena Simpson. 

The prizes were awarded in the 
Thomas Tallwt Memorial Hall at 
North Billerica by Mr. Frederic S. 
Clark, President of the Tallwt MUls. 
A stereopticon and motion picture 
entertainment followed. 

THANKSGIVING MEMORIES 

Just one hundred and sixteen years 
ago the first President of the United 
States, after having made his famous 
farewell address, was gracefully filling 
out his term of office while John Adams 
walked the fields, cane in hand, kill- 
ing rattlesnakes (who knows to the 
contrary?) in blissful anticipation of 
March 4. Adams, federalist, had de- 
feated Jefferson, republican, by a hand- 
some majority of two electoral votes. 
Those were in the good old days when 
the Vice-President was the second 
fiddler in the electoral college orchestra. 
We are more progressive now. 

Meanwhile in Billerica, Rev. Henry 
Cummings was the clerical politician. 
He was ordained here January 26, 
1763, and in 1780 was sent as a dele- 
gate to the convention which framed the 
Constitution of Massachusetes. This 
year, 1912, Rev. C, H. Williams goes to 
Congress as our Representative, and 
may perchance have something to do 
with the interpretation or amendment 
of that Constitution. 
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Mr. Cummings witnessed the Revo- 
lution, helped frame our Constitution, 
voted for Washington, and on Decem- 
ber 15, 1796, preached a Thanksgiving 
sermbn in which he said : 

"Some indeed seem loth to bestow 
upon our beloved President deserved 
praise, for his patriotic deeds, and noble 
exertions for the emancipation of his 
country and its elevation to its present 
glorious state of freedom and inde- 
pendence; being rather disposed to 
detract from his merits, and load him 
with abusive slander. But it is for his 
honour, that his vilifiers and calum- 
niators generally chuse to keep out 
of sight, and to lie concealed behind 
the press, from whence, under some 
fictitious signatures, they shoot their 
poisoned arrows in the dark; as if they 
were conscious, that by shewing them- 
selves, they should sink l)efore the char- 
acter which they attack, and become 
invisible, like the twinkling stars, in 
the meridian blaze of the sun." 

The author of this fine utterance 
died twenty-seven years later, after 
completeng sixty full years as minister 
of the First Parish Church. He was 
thankful for the great and noble char- 
acters who fathered our liberty, and 
we, his fellow citizens of a later cen- 
tury-, have equal cause for gratitude. 

Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

(Continufd from October Is site) 

The three women, Misses Eliza A. Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, and went South, January 13, 1864, 
to teach colored men. 

The opening paragraph of this chapter is a 
remark by A. R. F., relative to the work they 
were doing at Benedict, Md. 

"That we have all willed to do our 
best Heaven knows. If it is best that 
we remain we are quite happy in so 
doing. If it is ordered otherwise we 
are very, very happy to return home 
with all the added knowledge of mili- 
tary life and human character." 



(E. R.) "Tuesday, Feb. 2d. On 
account of a general inspection this 
morning we had no school. After 
breakfast Eliza and I started for the 
hospitals, where we passed the fore- 
noon. In going there we cross a marsh 
on which planks have been laid for 
pedestrians, but when the tide is high 
it is hardly passable. As we reached 
the place we found a negro who had put 
down his basket and bundle and waited 
until we came up that he might help 
us across, which he did in such a re- 
spectful, gentle way» saying, *My 
Missis always taught me to be tender 
of the ladies.* In the 9th hospital I 
found four men had died since my last 
visit. . . . The young men at our mess 
I like very much. They are rather 
above the ordinary stamp. They are 
from twenty to twenty-five years of 
age and noble-hearted fellows. Our 
boxes and barrels which were started 
before us arrived to-night. We have 
become so accustomed to our straw 
pillows that we shall hardly need our 
feather ones now. The fog of the last 
three <lays has dispersed to-day and we 
were glad to see the sun. . . . 

"Mrs. Birney has invited us in her 
room, and after we come out I have 
an official letter to write to Miss 
Stevenson. 

" Feb. 3d. We heard last night that 
the camp was to be broken up here 
in about two weeks and the troops to 
be sent into the field. It is difficult 
to know anything certainly here, and 
we probably shall not know about our 
leaving until it is time to pack knap- 
sacks. . . . 

"Mrs. Birney says to-night that we 
shall leave next week, and she has 
invited Miss Brigham to remain in 
Philadelphia with her and teach her 
children till April. 

"Feb. 4th. Lieutenant Evans was 
back again to-day. I think it is rare 
to find such a band of young men to- 
gether. Captain Post and Lieutenant 
Stewart gave us their photographs. 
[The Billerica ladies messed at Captain 
Post's table.] After school Eliza and 
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I thought we would take a view of the 
surrounding country. We went up 
through the 19th and saw their com- 
pany drill and then went round to the 
cabins on the diflPerent hills." 

(E. A. R.) **We went to every 
negro hut we could. First we found 
a family of free blacks. The father 
got his living by oystering. They said 
they were comfortable save that their 
house was very cold. It was full of 
cracks where you could look out of 
doors. Not a glazed window did we 
find in any habitation, and we went to 
six different ones. The doors stood 
open or else they were in darkness 
except where there was an opening 
which could be closed by a wooden 
shutter. The free blacks paid $15 
yearly rent, generally in labor. 

'*In the second family we found a 
woman and four children. Her hus- 
band, a slave, died last autumn. She 
said she had got along comfortably 
so far with what money he left her 
and what washing she could get to do. 
When he was living he worked for his 
master all the time, except a short time 
at noon, at breakfast, and in the even- 
ing. He was furnished with clothes, a 
half-bushel of meal, and three pounds of 
meat once a fortnight." 

(E. R.) "In one cabin we found a 
group of four little black children 
sitting on the hearth with their little 
black toes drawn up to the warm ashes. 
The oldest might have been eight 
years, and in her arms was a babe of a 
few months, and in a box in the chim- 
ney corner, covered with a mess of 
rags, was a tiny baby of a month or 
two, asleep. Here were six little ones 
and quite a picture they made. 

"They said their mother's name was 
* Julya,' We commended the motherly 
little girl for taking care of so many, 
two of them her cousins, and went on." 
(E. A. R.) " *Were they brothers 
and sisters? ' *Dese two and de baby 
is. ... Dis yere one, and dat baby, 
is de valler woman's child.' . . . We 
saw old women who had escaped from 
slavery. ... I came home feeling 



that all this awful waste of life was not 
for naught if by it the oppressed could 
be set free." 

(E. R.) "We went around among 
the Moulton slaves and the contra- 
bands. W^e found one poor woman 
who had come from over the country, 
whose life had been a hard one. All 
her children had been sold from her 
when young — with one exception. 
She is now alone and doing very weU 
in taking washing from the soldiers. 
All the water has to be ' toted' on their 
heads or in buckets from the ravines 
up the steep hills. The houses have 
no windows and we asked if they could 
keep warm. They said, *0h, no, not 
in cold weather.' We should think 
animals would suffer with so little 
protection. . . . To-morrow we shall 
try to distribute clothing among these 
poor people. The contrabands must 
all be hurried away from here, for after 
the troops leave they will suffer from 
the rebels." 

(A. R. F.) " Feb. 4th. When talk- 
ing with the young men at dinner 
about the experiences of the morning 
they said we could see nothing of the 
effects of slavery here, it had existed 
in a mild form, but go to Georgia if we 
wanted to see what it was. . . . 

"Talk about discomfort for us, why, 
we have not known anything but 
luxury. We have not tried anything 
yet that has not provoked mirth 
rather than a groan. We *give up' 
and *come down' daily in our fancies 
and notions, yet we could part with a 
great deal that we have now and yet 
not suffer in the least. . . . 

"We have constant mingling of 
serious thought and jolly feeling. 
Much money would not buy from me 
the knowledge and experience of the 
few weeks past." 

(E. R.) "Camp Stanton, Feb. 5, 
1864. Anne and I called on Mrs. 
Thomas and then with a bag of cloth- 
ing we started for Julia's house where 
we saw the six little black children. 
W"e made the mother's heart glad by 
giving to each child something, and 
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to the oldest we gave the little doll 
that Belle Talbot sent to *some little 
black girl.' 

"Eliza and Miss Brigham went to 
the hospital. 

"Saturday, Feb. 6th. After break- 
fast we went to witness dress parade, 
which was finely done. On the field 
we were introduced to Captain Gran- 
ville whojsaid he had been to Billerica. 
From school, Eliza Anne and I went 
to visit the neighboring plantation of 
Mr. Sly. The Sly mansion has rather 
more of the Southern elegance than 
any we have seen. . . . Everything 
about had, what Yankees would call, 
a shiftless appearance." 

(E. A. R.) "The slave quarters 
were no better inside than we had 
seen before; their better external 
appearance reminded me of whited 
sepulchers. Anne and Lizzie went off 
over a hill, but I kept the public road. 
Here I met a fine young man, a negro, 
one of Mr. Sly's slaves, and had quite 
a talk with him. He tried to enlist 
but the doctor would not accept him. 
He said he was very anxious to learn. 
His wife lived about twelve miles off. 

"I called on a family of free blacks 
living in one of Mr. Sly's huts. There 
were a man, wife and grown-up 
daughter. The sheets and pillowcases 
on the bed were so white and clean 
you would be willing to sleep there. 
On the table covered by a white cloth 
were boiled fish and bread that looked 
attractive. 

"I came home and had just time to 
distribute some clothing to the women 
from the 9th hospital, and then to 
dinner on soup, coddled beef, bread 
and butter. We have nice butter all 
the time. . . . An invitation came 
from Captain Post for a boat ride, 
but we cannot find time without leav- 
ing school; would we go on Sunday? 
Declined. There is the greatest un- 



certainty as to when we shall leave, 
perhaps in one week, perhaps in five. 
The last barrels sent have not arrived." 

(E. R.) "I had not as large a class 
as usual this evening. . . . We held a 
levee to-night. Our guests were Cap- 
tain Post of our mess. Captain Royal 
and Captain Wesley. Our apartment, 
which looked so small to us three weeks 
ago, now seems quite spacious; even 
large enough to take in one more 
lodger, and receive calls in. — *Joe' is 
going this eve to see his wife and child 
who are slaves on the place from which 
he escaped, eight miles off. He says 
he shall be back by *sun up,' as his 
visit is to be a stolen one, for they are 
desirous to catch him. We gave him 
some clothes for his wife and baby, 
and with a pair of shoes which he 
bought for his wife, he started oflF, 
caring little for the dangers in the hope 
of seeing his family for an hour or two 
at midnight." 

(A. R. F.) " Feb. 6th. Mrs. Birney 
was in our room late last night telling 
incidents of slave life. Her father was 
a slave holder and thought he held 
slaves on Scripture ground, as he freed 
them every seven years and bought 
new ones. Then she returned to St. 
Louis after her marriage with eyes 
opened to the revolting scenes of 
slavery of which she had thought but 
little before. . . . 

"There is one tribute which we 
can bear to the perfect decorum and 
propriety of these men. We pass 
through the *camp' at all times and 
we have yet to hear the first word 
offensive even to good taste, nor have 
we seen the expression of any dis- 
courtesy. . . . 

" Reverence for superiors — it would 
be well never to have it less among 
any race or class, so much of noble 
aspiration, if not all, springs from this." 

{To be continued) 
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On this plan, church, school, town, 
commons, and the Gilson Hill reser- 
vation lands are indicated in black. 
The heavy dotted lines are suggestions 
for future roads and reservations. 

At a joint meeting of the Board of 
Survey and Park Commission of the 
town held on October 21, all were 
agreed that it was desirable to acquire 
land on the Concord River shores, 
upon which there could be ultimately 
established roads and trails to form 
part of a system of drives from the sea 
up the Merrimac to the Concord, and 
up the Concord to its source and to 
the great Metropolitan water supply 
reservations on the Nashua River. 
Similar shore reservations are being 
acquired on the Charles and Nepon- 
set Rivers. 

It was the opinion of the Park Com- 
mission and the Board of Survey that 
land should be secured by gift from 
owners, not purchased by the town, for 
such purposes^ and that the town should 
not be asked to make appropriations 
for improvements on such lands until 
public necessities demanded roads. 



The other features of this plan, 
which include ways along the Shaw^- 
sheen and the several brooks leading 
to the two rivers from the town, ways 
along the steam railways and the old 
Middlesex Canal, together with the 
extensions and connections of direct 
cross town roads, were considered at 
the meeting above referred to, and also 
at a joint meeting of the committees 
of the Board of Trade and the Improve- 
ment Association on October 30. All 
these lines need more study on the part 
of officials, committees, and all citi- 
zens before decided convictions can 
be formed. 

These are the questions to be con- 
sidered: Should we have, in addition 
to Concord River shore reservations 
for future roads and walks, similar 
reservations along the Shawsheen 
River and the town brooks? Should 
w'e have roads along the steam rail- 
roads? Should we determine the lines 
of future thoroughfares and acquire 
land therefor? Are these parts of 
roads that should be superseded by 
new lines? 
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Billerica, our Billerica, 
We plead for thee ** God speed the right, " 
And may His will e'er guard our sight. 
May brave and true and noble hearts 
Beat warm and firm till life departs 
For Billerica, our Billerica. 

Abbt Jaquith. 
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BILLERICA, OUR BILLERICA 

Billerica, our Billerica, 

We think of thee thy natal day. 

For thee true homage would we pay, 

Then let no strife ere dim the glory 

Of thy grand, old, old story. 

For thee thy birth, thy life, thy fame 

Has won in truth a lasting name. 



Billerica, our Billerica, 
The red man loved thy shady rills. 
The sunny slopes of thy fair hills; 
Here oft, days past, their war-cry rung, 
And battle songs were loudly sung. 
Ah ! how their keen-eyed sight did scan 
The way of evil fate to man! 



Billerica, our BillericA, 

But then far better deeds were wrought 

When sires, so brave, here dwellings sought. 

And swung their banner for the right 

On brow of hill, in goodly sight. 

Their faith in God, and love to man. 

Their happy ways of life began. 

Billerica, our Billerica, 
We'll oft repeat thy ancient lore, 
We*ll bless thy mem'ry evermore. 
We'll let the good o*er ill prevail 
O'er crest of hill, and lowly vale. 
Our present-day shall message bring 
In tones of patriotic ring. 



BILLERICA DAY BOOK 

October 

Mr. Patrick H. Murningham and Mrs. 
Jeannette Gonyea were • united in 
marriage at St. Andrew's Church by 
Rev. Edmund J. Cornell. 

November 

1. Awarding of prizes offered by Talbot 
Mills. See Billerica for November, 
page 4. 

5. Election Day. Vote cast in Billerica. 

For President: Taft 204; Roosevelt 
199; Wilson 148. For Governor: 
Walker 212; Foss 187; Bird 143. For 
Congressman: Rogers 301; O'SuUivan 
178; Osgood 64. For Senator: Walsh 
254; Macy 92; Fisher 171. For 
Representative: Williams 349; Cuff 
170; For Councillor: Simpson 236; 
Hunter 87, Hogan 180. 

6. Son born to Mr. and Mrs. J. Harold 

Dale. 
Asa John Patten Circle held regular 
meeting. Emma T. Thurlow, De- 
partment President, present for annual 
visit. 

7. Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club in 

First Parish vestry. I^ecture by Miss 
Clark on "Balzac." Music furnished 
by Mrs. Greenwood and Mr. Law- 
rence Greenwood. 

8. Grace Webster, aged ten, accidentally 

shot and killed by her brother, aged 
twelve. 

11. Meeting of the Parish Club at the home 

of Miss Lottie Cowdrey. History of 
First Parish Church reviewed. 

Meeting of Selectmen. 

Meeting of Board of Trade. Further 
comment elsewhere. 

12. Meeting of St. Elizabeth's Guild. 
Beautiful table cover presented to Mrs. 

Bertha Dawson, who left Billerica 
to reside in Lowell. 

14. Meeting of Grange. New nembers in- 

itiated. 

15. W^oman's Alliance addressed by Rev. 

Charles F. Dole on "The Spiritual 
Interpretation of History." 
Twenty-fifth anniversary of the Father 
Ma the w Total Abstinence Society 
celebrated by a dance given in Thomas 
Talbot Memorial Hall. 

16. T. A. A. anniversary further celebrated 

by b&nquet and speeches. Edward 
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P. Slattcry, "Father of the Society," 
present, and presented with handsome 
silver loving cup. 
18. Fire in vestry of First Parish Church. 
Damage less than $100. Congre- 
gation invited to attend services at the 
Congregational Church November 24 
and December 1, while repairs were 
being made. 
Mr. John S. Welch and Miss Eliza Black 
united in marriage at St. Andrew's 
Church by Rev. E. J. Cornell. 

20. Meeting of Progressive Club. Officers 

elected: President, F. A. D. Binghi; 
Secretary, Gustave Thommen; Treas- 
urer, Herbert Jacobs. 

21. Son bom to Mr. and Mrs. Lyman V. 

Rutledge. 

Meeting of the 1900 Club at home of 
Mrs. George M. Preston. Topic, 
"Current Events." Mrs. tianson, 
leader. 

Meeting of Grange. Banquet. 

Mr. George W. Chambers aiid Miss 
Einma B. Rollins, both of North Bil- 
lerica, united in marriage at home of 
bride*s parents, 43 Barrington Street, 
Lowell, by Rev. Charles H. Williams 
of North Billerica. 
27. Mr. Francis Joseph Dewire and Miss 
Alice Gertrude Cox united in marriage 
at St. Andrew's Church by Rev. E. J. 
Cornell. 

Entertainment by T. R. & T. Dramatic 
Club in Thomas Talbot Memorial Hall. 

n ffl ffl 

The newly elected officers of the Library 
Association are: President, Everett S. Bull; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Clara E. Sexton; Secre- 
tary, Josiah C. Folsom; Treasurer, Herbert 
A. King; Directors, Rev. J. Harold Dale, 
Miss S. T. Whitman, Mrs. Cora Dickinson, 
Mrs. Jenny S. Tyler, Miss Grace L. Knowles, 
Natt H. Hutchins, John E. Bull, Albert H. 
Richardson, Herbert F. Jacobs. 
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Statement of Ownership and Management 
of Billerica published monthly at Billerica, 
Mass., required by the act of August 24, 1912. 
Editor, Lyman V. Rutledge, Billerica, Mass.; 
Managing Editor, Warren H. Manning, 1101- 
1104 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. Pub- 
lisher, Warren H. Manning, 1101-1104 Tre- 
mont Building, Boston, Mass. 

Sworn to and subscribed to before me this 
eighth day of October, 1912. 

(Signed) Theobold H. Mullen, 

Notary Public. 

THOMAS LYDON 

Tin, Sheet Iron, and Copper Worker 
Plumbing and Heating 

Telephone Connection 



EDITORIAL 
OxjR Advertisers 

Billerica has not heretofore carried 
advertisements, but since the circu- 
lation has spread to twenty-seven 
different cities and towns, including 
New^ York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, San Diego, Washington, D. C, 
Boston, and Lowell, in eleven diflferent 
States from California to Massachu* 
setts, and is steadily increasing, we 
unhesitatingly open its columns to 
those who wish to let not only their 
fellow townsmen, but the outside 
world as well, know that they are 
engaged in business here and are ready 
to serve all comers. 

For the benefit of both reader and 
advertiser we wish to say that the 
management reserves the right to 
refuse objectionable advertisements. 
Those who have taken space in this 
issue deserve the patronage of our 
readers, for they not only render good 
service in their respective trades, but 
are active in promoting the best in- 
terests of the town. 

n 9 89 

Civic Vision 

Rome fell. Egypt lost her arts. 
The unspeakable Turks have been 
spoken to. These incidents of historv 
we say indicate that nations are short- 
lived. But how about China? WTiy 
do we study the historj' of dead na- 
tions and neglect the one which has 
outlived them all? WTiy do we bow 
down to fallen empires in our hero 
worship, and neglect the only one that 
has stood for forty centuries? Stood! 
yes, and taken a step forward once in 
a hundre<i years. 

Editorially we cannot answer these 
questions, but we wish to direct our 
readers to this one fact which comes 
to light in F. H. King's recent book 
entitled "Farmers for Forty Cen- 
turies." Referring to the canals of 
China, he says: "Forty canals across 
the United States from east to west, 
and sixty from north to south, would 
not equal in number of miles those in 
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China, Corea, and Japan to-day. 
Indeed it is probable that this esti- 
mate is not too large for China alone. 
. . . These operations of mainte- 
nance and improvement had a very 
early inception; they appear to have 
I>ersisted throughout the recorded his- 
tory of the Empire and are in vogue 
to-day. 

"More than forty-one hundred years 
ago Emperor Yao appointed 'The 
Great' Yu *sui)erintendent of works/ 
and I am willing to grant to the Great 
Yu, with his finger on the pulse of the 
nation, the power to project his 
vision for four thousand years into 
the future of his race and to formulate 
some of the measures which might 
be inaugurated to grow with the years 
and make certam perpetual main- 
tenance for those to follow." 

If our life is worth living it is worth 
preserving. If it is worth preserving, 
then let us be at least as wise as a 
heathen Chinee, and make our plans 
with vision after the fashion of the 
Great Yu. 

^D QQ ^D 
^D ^D ^D 

A Proper Fine 

Twenty-five cents is the fine im- 
posed for reading certain bad books. 
Second offence fifty cents, and so on. 
Unfortunately this procedure is lim- 
ited in Billerica to twenty-one mem- 
bers of the Nineteen Hundred Club, 
who are undertaking the delightful 
task of acquainting themselves with 
the best literature. Balzac is the 
author now being read. His best 
books are discussed in the club, but his 
worst are banned. This attitude is 
beyond question the finest and sanest 
possible. It recognizes bad things, 
calls them bad, and refuses to be in- 
fluenced by them. It recognizes good 
things, calls them good, and endeavors 
to be* influenced by them. 

What is here said of Balzac *s writing 
can as well be said of the town of 
Billerica. Our estates have beautiful 
law^ns, also back yards. It is as a mem- 
ber of the Nineteen Hundred Club 



remarked, every town must have its 
sewer as well as its parkway; but we 
usually choose to drive in the parkway. 
We recognize the necessity of the 
sewer; but also recognize the necessity 
of keeping it underground and well 
regulated. 

Our endeavor in various organiza- 
tions. Village Improvement Associa- 
tion, Board of Trade, etc., is to en- 
courage the development of the good, 
and reduce the bad to its lowest terms. 
It would be a happy arrangement if 
all who insist on talking about the bad 
things which are said to exist in Bil- 
lerica — those who run the sewer 
across the church steps, so to speak — 
could be fined. Twenty-five dollars for 
the first offence, fifty for the second, 
and so on, would hardly repair the 
damage that is done by such talk. 

n ffl n 

Thoughtful Parents 

Once there was a woman who loved 
her children dearly, and wished them 
to grow up among the best surround- 
ings. Her town was "vile." The 
school children were "terrible." She 
could not permit her own little ones 
to associate with them. In her 
motherly anxiety she advertised for 
a decent town, intending to move 
there for the sake of the "healthy 
moral atmosphere." After consider- 
able investigation, she decided that 
her home town was no worse than any 
other, perhaps a little better than 
most. She had lost faith in it only 
because she was better acquainted 
at home than abroad. 

This is a true story. It happened 
many miles from Billerica, but has 
its application for us. Why not make 
Billerica so decent a town that thought- 
ful parents will be glad to bring their 
children here to grow up? 

BB ffl n 

THE BOARD OF TRADE 

November Meeting 

The Wayside Farm, "three decker" 
houses, and the restriction of the ase of 
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firearms were the matters of business 
brought before the Board of Trade 
at its November meeting. 

The Wayside Farm committee re- 
ported progress, and was instructed 
to continue negotiations. Their work 
has since resulted in a contract be- 
tween Mr. Joshua B. Holden and Mrs. 
M. H. Hubbard for the leasing of 
Bennett Hall to Mrs. Hubbard. The 
house will be open for permanent and 
transient guests immediately. 

The "three decker" house proj- 
ect — a law to prevent the erection 
of three-story tenements of a certain 
character — was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Town Improvement. 

The consideration of the use of 
firearms by boys under sixteen was 
prompted by the recent tragedy in 
which Helen Webster, age eleven, was 
accidentally shot by her brother. 
Herbert Hosmer, L. V. Rutledge, and 
F. F. Collier were app>ointed as a 
committee to frame a law or see what 
could be done toward restricting the 
use of firearms in Billerica. 

The address of the evening was given 
by Mr. Forest F. Collier. His subject 
was, **How can the Interests of Billerica 
be Advanced?" He recommended 
that provision be made to lay out new- 
streets and sidewalks adequate for 
the town's future growth, and that 
the river and river banks should be 
developed. Subsequent discussion 
brought out the work already being 
done by the Improvement Association 
and BiLLEKiCA in that direction. For 
an account of this, see Billerica for 
July, page 12, also for November, 
pages 3 and 8. 

[Q 12 ^Q 

DD KB iB 

Carefulness Appreciated 

W^hether the credit should be given 
to laborers or officials it is gratifying 
to see how carefully the vines have 
been replaced on the new electric 
service poles at the Talbot Mills oval. 
The vines are apparently but slightly 
injured, whereas a little carelessness 
might have ruined them. The careful 
work is appreciated. 



THE NEW LUMBER YARD 

A retail lumber yard has \yeen 
opened in town at Bennett Hall 
Station by John A. Richardson, who 
wishes to express to the people of 
Billerica his appreciation of the liberal 
patronage already shown. Without 
a doubt there is popular demand for 
a yard of this kind in a town where the 
new building and repairs are as ex- 
tensive as in Billerica. The yard was 
opened July 1 last, and it seems hard 
to realize that more than 120,000 feet 
of lumber of various kinds, and more 
than 275,000 shingles have been sold 
since. 

The yard contains one acre of land 
for storage, one building 20 by 112 
feet, one and one-half stories high, for 
finish, mouldings, doors, and windows, 
and a smaller open shed for laths and 
shingles. It is the intention of the 
owner during the winter to put up an- 
other building in which to install 
machinery and equipment for a wood- 
working shop to meet the various 
demands for this kind of work that 
seems to be steadily increasing everj' 
year. The machinery to be operated 
by an electric motor. 

The yard is under the management 
of Mr. D. W. Fitch, a former well- 
known resident of this town, whose 
knowledge and experience as a con- 
tractor and builder for himself, and 
as foreman of construction for such 
large concerns as the H. P. Cummings 
Company and Stone & Webster of 
Boston, enable him to successfully 
handle the many details constantlv 
arising in a yard of this kind. Hereto- 
fore it has been necessary for the 
people of Billerica to go six miles to 
Lowell should they wish a small order 
of boards, finish, laths, shingles, etc., to 
repair something about their buildings. 
Now it is only necessary to call up 
the yard on the telephone and the 
order will be delivered at the earliest 
opportunity. It is the aim of the 
management to keep for sale at rea- 
sonable terms materials for building 
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and tepairs not otherwise supplied in 
town. 



RURAL LIFE QUESTIONS 

Answered through the Extension Service of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Under this head Billerica will in 
future conduct a question bureau. 
Billerica farmers have plenty of ques- 
tions to ask among themsleves about 
poor crops, sick stock, and unprofit- 
able farming. Why not put some of 
these posers up to the experts? Mr. 
William D. Hurd, director of the Ex- 
tension Service, expresses his hearty 
approval of this plan: he says, "The 
opportunity to conduct a department 
in your little magazine strikes me very 
favorably. . . . We would be very glad 
to receive any or all questions sub- 
mitted by you, and will see that these 
are answered by the best experts we 
have at the college in the several lines." 

BiiX(ERiCA will help you solve your 
farming problems if you will address 
"Rural Life Questions," Box 187, 
Billerica, Mass. 



HISTORIC BILLERICA 
Bennett Hall 

One of the finest estates in Billerica 
is Bennett Hall, whose terraced lawn 
faces Boston Road, once called Long 
Street, and whose sloping meadow 
extends to the Concord River. The 
earliest record of ownership dates back 
to 1806, December 15, when it was 
transferred by Francis Pollard to 
Jacob Kitteredge. It passed then to 
Joseph Blake in 1811, and to Joshua 
Bennett, August 15, 1821. Since that 
time it has remained in the Bennett 
family. 

In 1866 the estate was given to 
Joshua Bennett Holden, grandson of 
Joshua Bennett, with the understand- 
ing that his widow should live there the 
rest of her natural life. In 1890 the 
original house was remodeled, and 
the old dwelling was expanded into 



the present mansion, whose halls have 
witnessed many an unrecorded political 
conclave. Here Curtis Guild and 
John L. Bates, in pregubernatorial 
days, dined and discussed probabilities. 

Letters from noted men adorn the 
walls to-day, and other interesting 
relics remain in their appointed places: 
the old leather fire bucket by the door, 
and in the upper hall an old Chickering 
piano, one of the first built by that 
company. The dining-room is fur- 
nished with quaint and valuable an- 
tiques. 

From the old home in 1836 Rebecca 
Bennett was united in marriage to 
William Wilkins Warren, a merchant 
of St. Thomas. The bride and groom 
immediately began their journey down 
the now historic turnpike to Boston, 
from whence they sailed to their new 
home. ' 

In 1892 the estate was given to 
Joshua Bennett Holden, Jr., in whose 
possession it now is. He was married 
in 1900. Since that time he has re- 
sided in Billerica only a few months 
of each year, and has recently leased 
the property to Mrs. M. H. Hubbard. 

Mrs. Hubbard has for the last three 
years managed the well-known " Way- 
side Farm" at Billerica Center, where 
summer guests and automobile par- 
ties were entertained. She will now 
use Bennett Hall for that purpose, and 
will here once more "welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest." 

nun 
Interesting Relics 

There are numberless — at any rate, 
unnumbered — articles of historic in- 
terest in our town which should be 
properly cared for in a fireproof build- 
ing. Eventually Billerica expects 
to compile a complete list of all such 
articles. Here are a few already dis- 
covered : 

Cup and saucer from wood out of 
White House; hand-made tankards; 
knee buckle one himdred years old; 
necklace made from ant eggs. South 
Africa; hand-made nails, 1760; ashes 
of Pompeii; piece of the first Atlantic 
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cable; coral from Honolulu; piece of 
Lincoln's library carpet, Springfield, 
111. 

The articles above named belong to 
Mrs. Jackson Wright. 

Mrs. George M. Preston owns a 
chair made of oak from a pew in the 
church which Shakespeare attended. 

Mrs. Martha II. Sage owns an old- 
hanmiered brass kettle; chairs made 
in the Billerica furniture factory, which 
was demolished so long ago that only 
a few citizens are able to give any 
account of it; two toasting irons; old- 
fashioned cradle (one of the first ever 
made without the "hood"); glass 
dishes and articles made in first glass 
factory in America; old four-posted 
bed, and many other articles of his- 
toric interest. 

It is hardly fair to say that the 
owners of these articles are anxious 
to bequeath them to the Historical 
Society. Their intentions may be 
entirely different; but it is no more 
than just to assume that if a suitable 
building were provided many articles 
here listed, and a host that are not yet 
"discovered," would find their way 
to it. In all events our citizens will be 
glad to know that there are some in- 
teresting historic collections in Bil- 
lerica, and in a later issues more de- 
tailed account will be made of them. 
The Old Manning Manse, for example, 
will require a whole chapter by itself. 

Mrs. William W^ Warren of Boston 
has recently given the Billerica His- 
torical Society a pair of silver sugar 
tongs formerly owned by Rev. Henry 
C'ummings, who was minister of the 
First Parish Church here from 1763 
to 1823. 



Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

{Continued from November Issue) 

The three women. Misses Eliza A. Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freedmen's 



Bureau, and went South, January 13, 1864, 
to teach colored men. E. R. is now telling 
of their life at Benedict, Md. 

(E. R.) "Sunday, Feb. 7th. At 
nine o clock Miss Ball and I started 
for the hospital, where we stayed till 
after twelve. As usual, I enjoyed the 
time sp«nt there very much. The men 
seemed delighted and to me it is better 
than any sermon I ever heard. 

"After dinner we went to the barn 
anticipating much novel pleasure in 
hearing the colored preachers. In- 
stead we had regular services, a sermon 
from Mr. Iligginson and music by 
the band. . . . 

"At supjjer we sat a long time at 
table hearing scraps of experience from 
Yorktown, Gettysburg and the Penin- 
sular campaign. . . . 

"This has been our third Sunday in 
Camp Stanton. We are gaining an 
experience here that money would not 
buy, and we really have been deprived 
of nothing absolutely necessarv to us." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 8th. ^Mother 
writes that Mrs. Allen wishes to see 
my journal. I cannot think it credit- 
able to myself to allow anyone to see 
it, and yet I feel too that it is selfish 
when I know we have many events of 
so much interest in our life that they 
might appear attractive even in the 
terribly defective English in which I 
send them forth. . . . 

"Our ostensible object in reading 
in hospitals has been mainly to interest 
and keep the men's minds oflf them- 
selves, and I have heretofore allowed 
the men to choose their own reading. 
One of these days I will try the * Sermon 
on the Mount.' . . . One woman 
told me to-day she wished her young- 
est child christened. When I asked 
her if she wished a colored or white 
preacher she said she didn't care any- 
thing how it was done. . . . Mr. 
Dexter told us to-day that he wished 
for the good of the officers of the 19tb 
that there was a set of ladies to *mess ' 

(E. R.) "Monday, Feb. 8th, A 
letter from Miss Stevenson to-night. 
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saying as she learned we were soon 
to be recalled she had telegraphed the 
teacher who was on her way here, to 
return to Boston. 

"General Birney has to-night re- 
ceived orders from Washington for 
the 7th and 9th, but the 19th and 
30th to remain here; so that again our 
plans are all changed. . . . Now we 
are likely to stay until May according 
to our agreement. . . . 

"I am quite shocked to know that 
others than the family at home are 
reading my journal. . . . My jottings 
have been made in such a hasty 
manner and quite as much for my own 
future pleasure, that I think they would 
not pay for the trouble of reading. . . . 

**I have enjoyed school very much 
to-day. Coming home this morning I 
met a man who had his slate and book 
and looked so happy that I asked him 
how he was getting along. *0h, 
miss,' said he, *when I came here I 
did not know my A B C's, now I can 
spell right smart and make my figures.' 
Three women came up from the hospi- 
tal for clothes, and we gave each a 
suit. . . . 

"As we sat at breakfast an orderly 
came with a message from Captain 
Resley that a sword was to be pre- 
sented to the sergeant major of the 
9th, and requesting the company of 
the ladies. ... 

"The regiment formed in a hollow 
square enclosing us in its lines, with 
Colonel Bailey in the center. Captain 
Babcock then stepped forward and 
called Sergeant Buffalo to the center. 
He is a fine-looking colored man, and 
one of my pupils, so that I felt deeply 
interested. Captain Babcock made 
the presentation speech, which was 
short and to the point, telling him it 
was presented by the officers as a mark 
of their high esteem for his uniform 
conduct as a man and a soldier. It 
was a proud moment for him evi- 
dently. The whole ceremony was 
very interesting." 

(E. A. R.) "The speech was quite 
complimentary, telling him he was the 
first colored man who had the honor 



to wear a sword in Maryland; it was 
given as a reward of worth, as an en- 
couragement to him and an incentive 
to others." 

(E. R.) "It was time for school 
when we left the grounds. On our 
return we found the two barrels from 
home, the opening of which we en- 
joyed very much. In the afternoon 
I went to the hospital alone." 

(E. A. R.) "After repeated ex- 
periments we have come to the con- 
clusion that the only way to teach 
these men (the time was short) is to 
give them a primer, help them to pick 
up their letters as best they can, and 
then set them to spelling out easy 
words. Many of them will never 
learn to read, but they pore over their 
books so earnestly it makes it all the 
more pitiful. More than half will 
persevere and learn to read a little 
if thevhf»ve anything of a fair chance. 

"No money but greenbacks are of 
any use here. ... Let the money 
that was taken in collection be kept 
subject to our order. I think we will 
give you some work to do soon in 
making it up and a fine chance for 
you young women to develop your- 
selves." 

(A.R. F.) "Feb. 9th and 10th. 
Went from A. M. school direct to 
Benedict hospital. In one room where 
I spent more than an hour reading, 
writing, and showing men how to read, 
write, and spell names, was a very sick 
man. I thought he must be disturbed 
by reading. . . . After reading a few 
minutes I went to him and avsked him 
if reading disturbed him. *I loves 
it,' he half whispered. . . . 

"Feb. 10th. La.st night I sat up 
till one o'clock writing to Miss Steven- 
son. She writes to us quite pleasant, 
friendly letters. She has a wonderful 
faculty for manifesting her interest 
in this work, and in each individual 
engaged in it. The gift is rare. ... 
Some inquiry was made from home 
about General Birney's father. He 
was James G. Birney, the anti-slavery 
candidate for President." 

(E. R.) "Wednesday, Feb. 10th. 
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We decided to have 'our party' this 
eve, so when we went down to tea we 
asked the gentlemen to come up. 

"The list of our guests* companions 
in the mess, who have done so much 
to render our position comfortable, is 
as follows : Colonel Bailey, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Armstrong, Dr. Pease, Cap- 
tain Post, Lieutenants Harris, Shedd, 
Evans, Goodyear, Stewart, and Messrs. 
Dexter and Higginson, our colaborers. 
They came at nine and stayed till 
after eleven. A merrier time was 
never had in elegantly furnished draw- 
ing rooms, nor a finer company of 
young men gathered together. 

"Thursday, Feb. 11th. The con- 
dition of the fugitives as they come 
in here for protection is very sad. 
One poor woman came in last night 
with two children, one of them a boy 
of ten years from whom she had been 
separated most of the time for four 
years. This morning another little 
baby was added to her cares. 

" Mrs. Birney has named it Stanton 
Freeman. We take quite an interest 
in it. How rich is our experience 
here! The information we gain here 
could not have been acquired in any 
other wav . . I shall alwavs look back 
upon it with satisfaction." 

{To he continued) 
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LIST OF PLAN SOURCES FRO 51 WHICH 
BILLERICA MAPS WERE MADE 

December, 1912. 
Subdivision Plans 

PiNEHURST Annex. E. E. Vannum, Septem- 
ber, 190-2, scale 1"= 100'. O. F. Osgood, 
surveyor. 

RiVERBANK Terrace. A. Adeiman Realty 
Company, scale 1"=200'. 

PiNEDALE Park. A. Adeiman, 1908, scale 
1"= 100'. J. S. Prossman, C. E. 

PiNEHURST Manor. Frank \V. Coughlin, 
September, 1910, scale (appiox.) 1"= 
100'. H. A. Milihouse, C. E. 

The Pines. Frank W. Coughlin. June, 
1912, scale (approx.) 1"=240'. H. A. 
Milihouse, C. E. 

Ranlett Grove. Eugene A. Stowell, No- 
vember, 1909, scale 1"= 100'. Ernest 
W. Branch, C. E. 

Indian Knoll Terrace. Frank Dolan, 
May 28, 1910, scale 1"=40'. W. L. 
Whittemore, C. E. 



Nuttings Lake Park, Plan A. The Bil- 

lerica Land Company, April, 1910, scale 

1"= 200'. 
Nuttings Lake Park, Plans B and C. The 

Billerica Land Company, April, 1910, 

scale 1"= 125'. 
RxvBRDALE. £. P. Sellew, April 20, 1911, 

scale (approx.) 1"=360'. E. P. Sellew. 

C. E. 
RiVERBANK Acres. A. Adeiman Realty 

Company, June, 1911, scale 1"= 160'. 

C. A. Thayer. C. E. 
Fox Hill Terrace. Theron Porter, May 10, 

1907, scale 1"=200'. A. E. Eliot, C. E. 
Rivermere. Charles Bruce, 1911. scale 

1"=80'. O. M. Snell, C. E. 
Concord River Park. Edward T. Harring- 
ton Company, scale (approx.) 1"= 135'. 

Whitman & Howard, C. Es. 
Concord River Park Annex. Edward T. 

Harrington Company, scale 1"= 125'. 

Whitman & Howard, C. Es. 
Hillcrest. George H. Hill, scale 1"=50'. 
Lake Side Park. J. W. W^ilbur, December, 

1911. scale (approx.) 1" = 180' Ernest 

W. Branch. C. E. 

Miscellaneous Plans 

Atlas of Harbor and Land Commission, 1907, 

showing town boundaries. 
Map surveyed by order of the town by H. 

F. Walling, C. E., 1853. scale 1"= 1.2.50'. 
Plan of Lexington & Boston St. Ry. Co., 

December, 1910, scale 1"=40'. Pierce 

& Barnes, C. Es. 
Plan of land of Frederick L. Mason, February 

20. 1912, scale 1"=80'. E. P. Sellew. 

C. E. 
The Lawrence & Lowell geological survey 

sheets, scale (approx.) 1 mile= 1". 
Sketch showing general topographical fea- 
tures by Archibald L. Mason. 
Following Plans and Data by Warren H. 

Manning, land.scape designer. 
Road surveys of the town, October, 1903, 

scale 1"=40'. 
Plan of Talbot Mills property, October 27, 

1902. scale 1"=40'. 
Plan of lands in Billerica, Carlisle, and 

Chelmsford, September, 1908, scale 

1"=200'. 
Boston & Maine R.R. property holdings in 

the town plotted from their plans at 

Company's Real Estate Department's 

office. 
Survey of the Hermon Rogers lot, October 

14, 1912, scale 1"= 100'. 
Outline survey of property between Salem 

Road, Middlesex Canal, and Pons Street. 
Plan of Middlesex Canal Lands, January 31, 

1912, scale 1"= 1,000'. 
Study for a Wood Road Reservation, Septem- 
ber 19, 1905, scale 1"=200'. 
Map of Manning Manse property, September 

19, 190.5, scale 1"= 200'. 
Notes for Forest and Soil Maps. 
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Plan showing arrangement of sec- 
tion sheets of town plan to he drawn 
on seale of 1 inch = 200 feet, and to be 
22j by 30 inches in size. 

We believe vou will l)e interested 
in the way Billerica's town plans are 
l)eing made and in the way you can 
help to complete them. 

The plans in Nos. 1 and 2 were 
drawn in ink on transparent "tracing 
linen" to the size published. Plans 
in Nos. 3 and 6 were drawn on a 
scale of 1,000 feet to an inch in the 
same manner on linen sheets five 
feet square. Plans in Xos. 4, 5, 7 
were made from black line ])rints 
of Nos. 3 and 6 on which other data 
was inked in; these large sheets were 
then photographed down to the two 
mile or 10,560 feet to the inch scale 
as seen in the magazine. 

As the data was added to these large 
drawings frequent corrections were 
necessary, as the surveys for recent 



house lots subdivision showed errors 
of several hundred feet in the loca- 
tion of some roads of the older 
maps. 

Much of the special information 
regarding soils, forests, historical sites, 
and house lots was gained from citizens 
and from a j>ersonal examination by 
Mr. Albert Emmons bv whom the 
maps were drawn. 

We are now at work on tlie forty-one 
section sheets that are outlined on the 
map of this issue, and they will be on a 
scale of two hundred feet to an inch, a 
scale large enough to show all necessar\' 
details, such as all property lines, 
buildings, roads, trees, etc. 

Any citizen can help in this work l>y 
loaning the surveys of his property, 
by indicating property lines, woods, 
roads, etc., with which he is familiar. 
Any sch(K)l girl or boy can help by 
making paced surveys of fields, build- 
ings, etc. 
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JOHN A. RICHARDSON 
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Dealer in Lumber 



Telephone 69-5 



Yard, Bennett Hall Station 



Spruce dimension, small or car lots 

Hemlock and spruce boards, all grades 
Eastern cedar shingles 

Spruce clapboards and laths 

Inside and outside finish of all kinds 
Hard and soft wood flooring 
Roofing and sheeting paper 

Doors, windows, and frames 
Drain pipe, Cedar posts 

To keep out these cold winds send for our man to measure for your storm 
windows and doors, we will put them on at reasonable rates. 



See 



R G. MOREY & CO 

for 

COAL 

Stove, Egg and No. 2 Nut 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 
Supplies, Souvenir 
Post Cards 

Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines At Club Rates 

T. F. LYONS 



Call and see our new Flash Lights 
with Mazda Battery, 

the most wonderful ever produced 
75 cents 

For that Christmas present try a 
Fountain Pen. 

Always useful, always enjoyed. Of course you 
would give only a "Waterman," always reliable. 

A Good Assortment In Stock. 



BOSTON CASH STORE 

New Prunes, Raisins, 
All Dried and Canned Fruit. 



PHILIP B. DOLAN 

GROCERIES 

Agent for La Touraine Coffee 
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John E. Bull 



Central Block 



Billerica Centre 
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The series of articles by Mr. Manning, on The Town Plan, is not dis- 
continued, but is omitted until further surveying can be done. It will be 
resumed in the near future. 

ATHENIAN OATH 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, by any act of dishonesty or 
cowardice, nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will fight 
for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone and with many; we 
will revere and obey the city's laws and do our best to incite a like respect in 
those above us who are prone to annul or set them at naught; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public's sense of civic duty; thus in all these ways 
we will transmit this city not only not less, but greater, better, and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 
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BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 



December 

1. Members of the Unitarian congregation 
invited to worship at the Orthodox 
Church while repairs were being 
completed in the Unitarian Church. 

3. St. John Chambre Club, of St. Anne*s 
Mission, addressed by Rev. Jas. 
Bancroft of Lowell. 

5. Whist party given by Father Mathew 

T. A. Society. 

Regular meeting of the Ladies* Benevo- 
lent Society of the Congregational 
Church. 

Fair conducted by the "Willing Work- 
ers'* of the North Billerica Baptist 
Church. Entertainment directed by 
Miss Ella Reilly. 

6. Play, "Too Much Married," given bv 

the "Willing Workers." 

7. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Parris ob- 

served 25 th anniversary of their 
marriage. 

8. Congregational Sunday-School elected 

the following officers: Superintendent, 
J. Harold Dale; Assistant Superin- 
tendent, John £. Bull; Secretary and 
Librarian, Miss Marjory Spiller; 
Treasurer, Miss Jennie Blodgett; 
Pianist, Miss Edna Fellows. 
12. Ford way Bridge completed. 

Daughter bom to Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. Sutcliffe of North Billerica. 



13. "Ferguson From Troy,** presented in 
the Town Hall, by T. R. and T. 
Dramatic Club. 

Regular meeting of the Woman's Alli- 
ance of the Unitarian Church. Ad- 
dressed by Jas. P. Ramsey, giving 
"Stories from Real Life.** 

Meeting of the Parish Club with Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith. Paper by Dr. A. 
Warren Steams "On the Growth of 
Billerica.** 

14. Thomas McElligott died at his home on 
Concord Road. 

16. Meeting of Billerica Board of Trade. 
Further comment elsewhere. 

18. Asa John Patten Sewing Circle, ladies 
of the G. A. R. met with Mrs. Brews- 
ter. Refreshments served. 

21. Miss Isabella Hayden Clark, of Billerica, 
and Mr. John Marshall E^tton, of 
Concord, united in marriage by Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, at Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston. 

24. Christmas Eve celebration held at 
various churches. 

28. Dr. Albert Warren Steams and Miss 

===== Frances Matsell Judkins united in 

^Q g marriage, at the home of the bride's 

* parents, by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. 

31. Dance given by the Howe School class 
of 1013, in the Town Hall. 

The newly elected officers of the Sons of 
Veterans are: Commander, Arthur Smith; 
Sr. Vice-Commander, Fred Barton; Jr. Vice- 
Commander, Harry Pasho; Secretary, Charles 
L. Burton; Treasurer, Josiah Folsom; Camp 
Council, George Pasho, George Dole and 
H. W. Essex. 



OUR POLICY 

We have not heretofore said so 
much about our policy as might be 
expected, nevertheless, our neighbors 
and friends have had no difficulty in 
seeing what it is. Our own statement, 
as presented in the first issue, is this: 
''The purpose of this magazine is to 
make every citizen of Billerica feel 
with a thrill and wnth a tingle that 
he has a chance to live in the most 
beautiful town in the United States." 
The method used in fulfilling this pur- 
pose has been to present plans which, 
if followed out, will make Billerica 
the finest town in the country. It has 
seemed to us that a few such plans 
carefully worked out would accomplish 
more than volumes of editorial gush. 
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In the meantime, however, letters 
and articles have come to us in which 
our purposes are clearly stated. We 
beg to submit to our readers some of 
these gracious remarks. Mr. J. Hor- 
ace McFarland, President of the 
American Civic Association, recog- 
nizes the value of uniting all interests. 
He says: "It seems to me that the 
continuance in a small community 
of a magazine like this, cannot but 
tend to a sense of unity and solidarity, 
which would be most valuable. I 
wish a hundred other American towns 
might undertake a publication so 
creditable." 

Mr. J. A. Bonsteel, Scientist in Soil 
Survey, Bureau of Soils, Washington, 
D. C, notes the practical side of the 
magazine. "It is giving the people 
the idea of the soil, topography, and 
consequent agricultural possibilities, 
which vary in the different parts, 
even in a singly township." 

Our policy regarding publicity and 
civic pride is presented by Land- 
scape Architecture^ which says: 
"This magazine is another result of 
the necessity all communities feel of 
arousing the civic virtues, of securing 
co-operation for worthy ends, and, 
perhaps the strongest of all, of se- 
curing inteUigent publicity for its 
highest ideals." The Boston Ghbe 
also speaks on this subject. It says: 
"In an attractive little magazine 
called BiLLERICA, some of the public- 
spirited citizens of that thriving Mas- 
sachusetts town are endeavoring to 
stimulate civic interest and civic 
pride, and also to let the outside world 
know some of the advantages of life 
in Billerica. It is pleasing to note 
that the loud and blatant boasts 
which often characterize publications 
intended to boom a town or city are 
quite lacking in Billerica." 

The need for co-operation is stated 
for us by The American City as 
follows: "Billerica, Mass., is an in- 
dustrial community of fewer than 
three thousand inhabitants, which at 
one time was a typical, ugly New Eng- 



land mill town. But for some time 
forces have been working for improve- 
ments. The wide-awake attitude of 
the better citizens has resulted in the 
conclusion that all of the town must be 
carefully studied and planned with 
reference to its future needs for con- 
venience and beauty. From the first 
it was appreciated that the mainspring 
of any such work should be at the 
understanding and co-operation of at 
least a majority of the population. 
Too often have plans failed, or been 
long postponed, because efforts for 
improvements have been left in the 
hands of a few." 

It remains for Mr. Wilhelra Miller, 
Horticultural Editor of Country Life in 
America^ and editor of the Garden 
Magazine,* to say what this enter- 
prise actually means to the town. 
"The monthly magazine issued by 
Billerica, Mass., is so full of inspira- 
tion and practical value that I wish 
it could be put in the hands of the 
leading citizens of every town and 
village in America. Every movement 
that can uplift a community and 
arouse love and honest pride, based 
upon real achievement, is represented 
— the dignified annals, the ancient local 
history, the news, coming events, 
the painstaking, accurate survey of 
the entire community, to ascertain in 
scientific manner its greatest present 
needs, and as a fitting climax the far- 
sighted plan for the harmonious de- 
velopment of the whole community 
along lines of prosperity ,i. economy, 
efficiency, and beauty. Such a plan 
ought to save even the present genera- 
tion many thousands of dollars, and 
add appreciably to the wealth of the 
community within ten years. Event- 
ually the gain will be too great to be 
expressed in financial terms." 

With our aims and ideals thus set 
forth by others it remains for us but 
to proceed with the work. The task 
set for our community is a large one, 

*Mr. Miller has recently been made 
Professor of Landscape Horticulture in the 
University of Illinois. 
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but it is pleasant, and with such en- 
couragement ought never to be aban- 
doned. 

"And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome." 

Here is a bit of encouragement from 
one of our own citizens : 

As I pick up my monthly magazine, 
BiLLERICA, I cannot help but feel 
proud of the town in which I live. I 
suppose it is because this little maga- 
zine keeps ever before me things of 
interest as regards the possibilities of 
Billerica's future development. It is 
surprising how much of valuable 
information is contained within its 
pages, and which, if kept, will be of 
great value in years to come. 

The recognition this magazine is 
receiving out of the town and state 
must be very gratifying to the manage- 
ment, and is certainly convincing evi- 
dence of its worth as a large factor in 
the future growth and prosperity of our 
town. 

No citizen interested in Billerica 
and its affairs can afford to miss reading 
each copy of this interesting magazine. 

Interested Reader. 



SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 

BiLLERICA Grange 

The Billerica Grange is beginning 
the new year with a well-arranged, 
comprehensive program. January 23, 
Professor E. M. McDonald of Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, will 
speak on "Com." Grangers are re- 
quested to bring samples of seed. 
February 13, the topic is "Vocational 
Training in our Public Schools." Mr. 
Arthur B. Webber, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mr. R. B. Houghton, Princi- 
pal of Pollard School, and Miss Amy 
Corkum are to speak. Teachers of 
the town schools are invited as guests. 
Topic for February 27 is," The Home 
Vegetable Garden." The speakers 
are: Clarence Bowman, Herbert Hos- 



mer, Frank Alexander, Gustav Thom- 
men, Constantine Tutein. April 10 
is the date set aside to consider 
" Community Betterment." The 
Grange also expects to enter the 
competition for the prize awarded 
by the State Grange for the best im- 
provement done by a Grange. On 
April 24, Gustav Thommen, Charles 
Wright and E. F. Dickinson will 
speak on the "Preparation for the 
Corn Contest." Methods of planting, 
fertilizers, etc., will be discussed. 
July 10, the timely topic of "Flies 
and Mosquitoes "^ will be discussed by 
Warren Dutton, Frank Dunlap, Wm. 
H. Vaughn, and Henry Manning. 
September 11, "Distribution of Crops" 
will be presented by Herbert King, 
Geo. P. Greenwood, Josiah Polsom, 
and Mrs. Frank Alexander. Septem- 
ber 25, "Poultry." "The average 
hen, does she pay her board?" An- 
swered by Geo. M. Carr, Harnden 
Spiller, Coney H. Pooler, and Mrs. 
J. H. Wilkins. In November a Corn 
Contest exhibition is to be held in the 
town hall. From April to September 
Flora requests all members to bring 
in specimens of the different varieties 
of wild flowers found in Billerica. 
The flowers will be identified, and a 
record kept of the name, date, and 
habitat. A record will also be kept 
of birds seen in Billerica during the 
same period. 

On other occasions social functions 
are to be introduced; but it is evident 
from the foregoing that the Grange is 
getting down to business this year. 
Much credit is due the worthy lecturer, 
Mrs. Forrest F. Collier, for the ex- 
cellent program. 

Grange oflScers for the coming year 
are: MavSter, Harry F. Waite; Over- 
seer, Forrest F. Collier; Lecturer, 
Mrs. Forrest F. Collier; Steward, 
Fred L. Smith; Assistant Steward, 
Constantine D. Tutein; Chaplain, 
Florence Ruth; Treasurer, Charles 
Wright; Secretary, Josiah C. Folsom; 
Gate Keeper, Roger Bates; Ceres, 
Mrs. Mary F. Waite; Pomona, Stella 
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Morris; Flora, Bertha E. Dimmock; 
Lady Assistant Steward, Ellen Schult. 



BOARD OF TRADE 

The December meeting of the Board 
of Trade was especially interesting. 
The program consisted of three ad- 
dresses by members of the Lowell 
Board of Trade, John A. Murphy, 
Robert B. Marden, and C. D. Burtt. 

Mr. Murphy discussed the problem 
of caring for the prospective workers 
in the new Boston & Maine car shops. 
It is estimated, he said, that there will 
be three thousand employees, which 
will mean an added population of at 
least fifteen thousand people. Part 
of these, of course, will live in Lowell, 
but a great many will live in Billerica. 
All will be skilled laborers. 

Li anticipation of this prospective 
increase it is extremely urgent that 
every wise precaution be taken for the 
advancement of our civic interests. 
Housing laws should now be passed. 
Plans for future sub-divisions should 
be rigorously scrutinized by the Park 
Conmiission, etc. 

Mr. Murphy also pointed out the 
fact that Billerica is one of the most 
favorably situated towns in New 
England. Our water front on the 
Concord River, and our railway facili- 
ties are scarcely equaled for factory 
purposes. 

Mr. Marden spoke chiefly of roads. 
Billerica needs more state roads, and 
should spare no effort in getting them. 
He also mentioned a plan, which if 
carried out, will unite a number of 
towns surrounding Lowell in their 
efforts toward civic improvement. 

Mr. Burtt spoke on the necessity of 
providing school advantages for the 
incoming population. He suggested 
that our beginning should be early, 
thorough, and deep. The mechanics 
will some of them be men with fami- 
lies, and will be ambitious for the best 
social and educational surroundings 
for their children. Are we doing any- 



thing to make Billerica an attractive 
village for such jjeople.^ 

It is only fair to the members of our 
Board of Trade to add that these 
suggestions made by men who know 
comparatively little about our local 
activity are right in line with what our 
organization is already doing. Bille- 
rica is also urging many of these im^- 
provements. To have them suggested 
by our friends and neighbors is en- 
couraging as well as enlightening. 

n B n 
CORN CONTEST 

The Corn Contest plan, although 
but recently made public, has been 
receiving careful consideration for some 
time. On the twenty-third of this 
month Prof. E. M. McDonald, of the 
extension service of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, spoke at the 
Billerica Grange on this subject. 

An interesting letter from Mr. Wm. 
D. Hurd to Mr. Gustav Thommen 
shows that the Amherst professors are 
very much interested in the project. 
Mr. Hurd has been secretary of both 
the New England Corn Exposition 
and the Massachusetts Corn Show. 
He offers to help organize the work. 

A cash prize of $1,000 is to be offered 
for the largest yield of com from one 
acre of land. 

The contest is to be held under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade and the 
Billerica Grange, and elaborate prepa- 
rations are being made for its intro- 
duction to the people of Billerica and 
New England. 

n n BB 

LETTER WRITING CONTEST 

Mr. E. F. Dickinson, of Billerica, 
offered to the children of Middlesex 
County cash prizes for the best letters 
submitted to the Courier-Citizen office, 
on the subject of "Accidents." The 
contest closed January 18, at which 
time the letters were judged by the 
editors of the Courier-Citizen and made 
public. 

Mr. Dickinson offered three prizes: 
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first, $3; second, $2; and third. 
The letters were to give an account 
of one accident known personally to 
the child which might have been 
avoided had a little care or forethought 
been exercised; this was to be followed 
by ten rules for prevention of accidents. 
The object of the contest was to induce 
not only children, but everybody, to 
realize that oftentimes a little care or 
forethought will prevent a serious 
accident. Any boy or girl fifteen 
years of age or under was eligible. 

The number of contestants proved 
to be so large that the contest was 
divided by adding a second class open 
only to children of Chelmsford. The 
contestants of the first class were not 
allowed to enter the second class. 
The first letter came from a North 
Billerica boy. 

The winner of the first prize, Alexan- 
der Masson, told of the great fire 
which he saw at Old Orchard Beach a 
few years ago. He explained how it 
was started by draperies catching 
fire in one of the hotels. Instead of 
immediately stamping out the fire 
the person in the room ran for assist- 
ance, thus letting the fire spread. 

The Chelmsford prize was won by 
Mildred S. Buchanan. 

Some of the rules for preventing 
accidents were as follows: Never 
keep poisons in the same place with 
medicines. Never throw banana, 
orange, or fruit skins where they are 
likely to be stepped on. Be careful 
not to step from a car into the face 
of any other vehicle. Do not get 
on or off a car until it stops. Stop, 
look, and listen before crossing the 
tracks. Do not step off a car back- 
wards. Do not venture boating with 
an inexperienced rower. Stay in the 
background when hunting with an 
inexperienced hunter. Never point 
a gun at anybody, whether it is loaded 
or not. Never skate on ice unless it 
is perfectly safe. Do not play with 
fire. Do not put a lamp containing 
oil on the stove. Never leave a little 
child in the house unless some older 



person is with it. Do not touch live 
wires. Do not stand in an open field 
during a thunder storm. Never be 
in too much of a hurry. Keep a clear 
head on all occasions. 

B B n 

Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

(Continued from November Issue) 

The three women. Misses Eluut A Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elisabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, and went South, January 13, 1864, to 
teach colored men. E. R. is now telling 
of their life at Benedict, Md. 

" Went to Colonel Bailey's tent this 
morning to see some things sent by 
Edward Everett Hale's society. Col- 
onel Bailey spoke of the influence of 
the ladies in the camp as very bene- 
ficial. He said we had no idea of it, 
and thought the civilizing effect upon 
the officers was quite equal to that 
we had upon the blacks. He wished 
people at home would feel it a duty to 
write to soldiers and thus let them 
constantly have the restraint of home 
influence. . . . 

"The General will return from 
Washington to-night and we shall 
then be able to form some idea of the 
length of our stay here. 

"Camp Stanton, Feb. 12th, Friday. 
Last night we received intelligence 
from the General that he brought 
orders from Washington for the 7th 
and 9th to march on Monday. We 
feel badly enough. . . . 

"Only the 19th will be left. . . . 
But the movements of the regiment 
are uncertain and we may leave any 
time. All will now be hurry and 
bustle for three days. They go from 
here to Fortress Monroe; beyond that 
their destination is not known. Many 
of the men must fall, for they are with- 
out doubt to go immediately into 
active service, and in all probability 
many of the oflScers will not return. 
They feel this and calmly talked of it 
this morning at table. They are all 
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veterans and with the experience of 
Harpers Ferry, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, and many other perilous events 
they know what is before them. They 
say they will never be taken prisoners, 
but will conquer or die. . . . 

*'Mr. Higginson has gone to Wash- 
ington to-day to be ordained, that he 
may go with the 9th as their chaplain. 
One for the 7th is on his way here. 
I do not know who he is. 

"Saturday, Feb. 13th. We had no 
opportunity to teach until to-night 
for want of pupils. This being the 
general washing day, added to the 
preparations for moving, quite broke 
up our school. . . . Frances informed 
me this morning that this was to be 
her wedding day. Her face was per- 
fectly radiant, for she has had many 
things to discourage her. John be- 
longs to the 7th and has been in the 
hospital for some time. [The ladies 
started out to be present at the mar- 
riage.] The General joined us and 
the band started to escort them up, 
but met them and learned that they 
had been quietly transformed into 
Mr. and Mrs. Snowdon in the Colonel's 
tent. The band struck up a lively 
air; the bridal pair taking the lead, 
they marched up and around the house 
twice. It was a comical sight. Mrs. 
Birney gave an entertainment of 
oysters, lemonade, and cake to the 
bridal party of a dozen. The bride 
gloried in a white wreath. She is to 
remain with Mrs. Birney. We felt quite 
chagrined in losing the ceremony. 

"At school to-night one of my men, 
who has been zealously trying to learn 
to write, seemed to feel quite badly 
that he should not come again, and 
expressed much gratitude at the op- 
portunity that had been given him. 
He was quite delighted when I told 
him that as soon as he had learned to 
write he must send me a letter away 
up to the North." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 13th. Frances 
was dressed in a drab muslin-delaine 
dress and a black cape trimmed with 
moire antique, a crimson velvet bon- 



net with a long feather of the same 
color on the outside. There were 
white flowers on the inside. The 
bonnet was tied under the chin with 
white ribbons. She wore white cotton 
gloves and bead bracelets. . . . 

"I must record the whole name of 
the sergeant major to whom we saw 
the sword presented a few days ago 
It was this: William Henry Savin 
John Lewis Caesar Augustus Robert- 
son Bradford Jim Crow Buffalo. He 
is known on the catalogue as simple 
William Buffalo. He says his mother 
was poor and could do little for him 
but give him a name and for it evi- 
dently he is quite grateful. . . . Cousin 
Eliza received a letter from Mr. Gilman 
to-night. He told us where the S. S. 
lesson was and the letter had interest 
for all of us." 

(E. R.) "Sunday, Feb. 14th. I 
went to the hospitals in Benedict. I 
was afterwards joined there by Eliza, 
who had been to witness the presenta- 
tion of a flag to the 7th by the colored 
ladies of Baltimore. 

"Only the sickest of the men are 
left in the hospitals, the rest are re- 
turned to camp. . . . 

"Lieutenant Brown and wife re- 
turned from a recruiting expedition 
this morning. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Harris leave this afternoon in the 
Planter for Baltimore. We hope the 
troops will not get off to-morrow. 
Lieutenant Goodyear presented Anne 
and me with books at dinner, which he 
could not take with him and which 
he said might serve as a memento 
if we never met again. He is only 
twenty-one, but has seen a good deal of 
life and the world in various phases, 
and is old for his years, with an inex- 
haustible fund of wit." 

(To bf continued) 



Bennett Hall 

Permanent and Transient Guests 
Entertained 

Boston Ro a d 

Prices, 910.00 a week and up 
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JOHN A. RICHARDSON 

Lumber Yard, Bennett Hall Station. Telephone 69-5 

Spruce, Hemlock, North Carolina Sheeting and Flooring, Clapboards, 
Laths and Cedar Posts, Doors, Windows and Frames 



JUST ARRIVED 

Car-load Washington Red Cedar Shingles — Clear Lake Specials 

Send in your order early as they are going fast 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 



Registered Pharmacist 



Corner Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



All Leading Sorts of 



CARNATIONS 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 



BACKER & GO 



BOSTON ROAD 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Goal, 

Lime, Gement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



When the cold weather comes 
call on us for 

SLEDS AND SKATES 

Alio Valentinea in great variety 
John E. Bull, Central Block, Billerica 



VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



H. G. WATTS 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 

Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 
Supplies, Souvenir 
Post Gards 

Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines At Club Rates 



T. F. LYONS 
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The Town Plan for Billerica, Mass., with Map . 11 

The eighth of the series of maps and articles leading up to 

a plan for the town's future growth. 

By warren H. MANNING 
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BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 
January 

1. Regular meeting of Asa John Patten 
Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R. Fol- 
lowing officers installed: President, 
Mrs. Mina L. Gardner; Senior Vice, 
Mrs. Leonora Brewster; Junior Vice, 
Mrs. Susan Cowdrey; Chaplin, Mrs, 
Susan Jaquith; Treasurer, Mrs. Hallie 
P. Whitney; Conductor, Mrs. Hannah 
Whiteside; Assistant Conductor, 
Mrs. Margaret Ritchie; Guard, Mrs. 
Lillian Duren; Assistant Guard, Mrs. 
Kingsley; Patriotic Instructor, Mrs. 
Mabelle Smith. Banquet served at 
6.30, followed by entertainment. 

3. Meeting of Progessive Club in Bennett 
Hall. Pleasing program carried out. 
Addresses made by Daniel Cosgrove 
of Lowell, Dr. C. E. Hosmer, and 
Gustave Thommen. Refreshments 
served by Mrs. Hubbard. 
Meeting of the Sewing Circle of the 
Woman's Branch Alliance, Unitarian, 
with Mrs. Geo. Smith. 

9. Installation of officers at Grange. Also 
charades and music. 
Whist party in Mathew Hall, by Father 
Mathew T. A. Society. 
10. "Old Timers" gave their First As- 
sembly with great success, in Thomas 
Talbot Memorial Hall. 
Meeting of Parish Club at home of 
Mrs. Jacobs. Talk by Dr. Charles 
E. Hosmer, on "John Brown." 



Several bills presented for consideration 
at session of the legislature by Repre- 
sentative Charles H. Williams. 

15. Recital given in Town Hall, by the 
• Edwin Whitney Company, under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Music 
Committee. 

17. Meeting of Woman's Alliance in after- 
noon in ve.stry of Unitarian Church. 
Guests present from Winchester and 
Carlisle. Talk on "Spirituality," by 
Rev. Loren B. MacDonald. 

19. Rev. Lyman B. Weeks preached at 

Unitarian Church in exchange with 
Rev. Mr. Rut ledge. 

20. Meeting of the Board of Trade. "Corn 

Contest" di.scussed. 
Fire destroyed frame building near 
the Bedford- Billerica branch of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, owned by 
John Barnes. 

22. Supper in First Baptist Church vestry. 
The Asa John Patten Sewing Circle 

met with Mrs. Charles Moore, 

23. Meeting of Billerica Grange. Topic, 

Corn — Seed Selection. Address bv 
Prof. E. M. McDonald from M. A. C. 
Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club, in 
vestry of Unitarian Church. Address 
by Rev. A. C. Ferrin, pastor of 
First Congregational Church, Lowell, 
on "The New Age." 

25. "Old Timers" hold banquet and or- 
ganize. Miss Nellie Cowdrey chosen 
president and Mrs. Hannah Callaghan, 
secretary and treasurer. 

29. McKinley Day observed at Congrega- 
tional Church by annual men's supper. 
Address by DeLacy (^orkum. 

31. "The Cricket on the Hearth," given by 
the senior oiass of the Howe High 
School. 

BILLERICA CALENDAR 

March 

Sat. 1 Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, 

I. O. O. F.. No. 64. in I. O. O. F. 
Hall at 8 p.m. 
Bennett Library open 2 to 5 antl 
7 to 9 P.M. 
Sun. 2. Services in all churches. 

Mon. 3. Annual meeting of North Bil- 
lerica Baptist Society. 
Meeting of A. St. John Chambre 
Club. 
Tues. 4. Meeting of Father Mathew Total 

Abstinence Societv, in Father 
Mathew Hall, at 8 p.m. 
Talbot Mills Library open from 
7 to 9 P.M. 
Wed, 5. Meeting of North Billerica Coun- 
cil No. 1323 R. A., at 7.45 p.m., 
in Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of Ladies of the G. A. R. 
in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
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Meeting of New England Order 
of Protection. 
Bennett Library open 2 to 5 and 
7 to 9 P.M. 
Thurs. 6. Entertainment by Mitchell Boys' 

School. 
Fri. 7. New Moon. 

Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9. 
Devotional service at Congre- 
gational Church. 
Sat. 8. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, 

I. O. O. F., No. 64. in L O. O. F. 
Hall. 
Bennett Library open 2 to 5 and 

7 to 9 P.M. 
Last meeting of Registers of 
voters from 12 M. to 10 p.m.. 
Town Hall. 
Sun. 9. Services in all churches. 

Mon. 10. Billerica Grange to visit Bedford 

Grange and furnish the enter- 
tainment. 
Meeting of Winning Rebekah 
Lodge. No. 108, at L O. O. F. 
Hall. 
Meeting of Woman's Missionary 
Society of North Billerica 
Baptist Church. 
Meeting of William's Bible Class 
of North Billerica Baptist 
Church. 
Tues. 11. Meeting of Father Mathew Total 
Abstinence Society, in Father 
Mathew Hall at 8 p.m. 
Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9 



Wed. 12. 



Thurs. 13. 



Fri, 14. 



I 



Sat. 15. 



Sun. 16. 
Tues. 18. 



P.M. 

Meeting of Rowel 1 Girls. 

Bennett Library open 2 to 5 and 
7 to 9 P.M. 

Open meeting of Nineteen Hun- 
dred Club. 

Subject — Noted Women Heroes. 
Rev. J. Harold Dale — 
Florence Nightingale. Rev. 
Lyman Rutlcdge — Clara 
Barton. Rev. Charles H. 
Williams — Ida Lewis. 

Music. Miss Knowles. 

Meeting of Grange. 

Conferring of first and second 
degrees by officers, and ladies 
degree staff. 

Open meeting of Parish Club at 
Unitarian Vestry — Address 
by Rev. H. H. Saunderson. 

Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9. 

Devotional service at Congrega- 
tional Church at 7 p.m. 

First Quarter. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge in 
I. O. O. F. Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Services in all churches. 

Meeting of Thomas Talbot 
Lodge. 

Meeting of Father Mathew Total 



Sun. 23. 
Mon. 24. 



Tues. 25. 



Abstinence Society in Father 
Mathew Hall at 8 p.m. 
Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9. 
Wed. 19. Meeting of North Billerica Coun- 
cil No. 1323, R.A., at 7.45 p.m., 
in Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of New England Order 

of Protection. 
Bennett Library open 2 to 5 and 
7 to 9. 
Fri. 21. Meeting of Woman's Branch 

Alliance. 2 to 5 p.m. Speaker, 
Rev. Thomas J. Horner, Attle- 
boro — "Fountains in the 
Desert." 
Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9. 
Devotional Service at Congrega- 
tional Church, 7 p.m. 
Sat. 22. Full Moon. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge. 
I. O. O. F., No. 64, in L O. O. F. 
Hall, 8 P.M. 
Bennett Library open 2 to 5 and 

7 to 9 P.M. 
Annual Town Meeting in Town 

Hall 
Easter. Services in all churches. 
Meeting of Billerica Board of 
Trade. Address by Paul D. 
Sargent, on Good Roads. 
Meeting of Father Mathew Total 
Abstinence Society in Father 
Mathew Hall at 8 p.m. 
Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9. 
Wed. 26. Meeting of Willing Workers in 

vestry of North Billerica 
Baptist Church. 
Bennett Library open 2 to 5 and 
7 to 9 P.M. 
Thurs. 27. Meeting of Nineteen Hundred 
Club. An afternoon with Sam 
Walter Foss. Leader, Mrs. 
Dickinson. Readers, Mrs. 
Talbot, Mrs. Lamprell, Miss 
Page. 
Meeting of Grange. — Conferring 
of Third and fourth degree by 
Ladies' Staff and regular 
officers. Harvest Supper. 
Meeting of Clover Club at 7.30 

P M 

Fri. 28. Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9. 
Devotional Service at Congrega- 
tional Church, 7 p.m. 
Sat. 29. Last Quarter. 

Meeting of the Shawsheen Lodge. 
I. O. O. F., No. 64, in I. O. O. F. 
Hall at 8 p.m. 
Sun. 30 Services in all churches. 

Winning Rebekah Lodge meets only the 
second Monday of each month instead of the 
second and fourth as formerly. 

Ladies of the G. A. R., will meet only once 
a month hereafter instead of twice. 
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At the January meeting of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Warren H. Manning gave an 
illustrated talk on ** Trees of Billerica.*' 
The substance of his remarks will appear 
later in connection with charts, which will 
show location of our beautiful and historic 
arboreal specimens. 

DEATHS 

February 

7. George Wood, Allen Road, Billerica, 
age 82 years, 3 months, 13 days. 
Born in Sudbury, Mass. 
9. John O. Farmer, Billerica, age II months, 
1 day. Born in Billerica. 

16. Wm. Manning at East Chelmsford, age 
89 years, 2 months, 18 days. In- 
terment at Fox Hill Cemetery, 
Billerica. 
Allan Bottomley, North Billerica, age 
75 years, 8 months, 10 days. Born 
in England. 

26, Mary E. Casey, North Billerica, age 
14 years, 4 months, 2 days. Born in 
North Billerica. 

29. Calista A. Stearns, Billerica Center, age 
74 years, 6 months, 12 days. Born 
in Boston. 

BIRTHS 

2. To Mr. and Mrs. William Monahan, 
Jones Ave., a daughter. 
In 1912 there were fifty births, twenty- 
nine marriages and sixty-two deaths recorded 
in Billerica. Eighteen people from out of 
town were buried in Billerica cemeteries 
during the year. 

^D DD OD 

EDITORIAL 

No Joke 

Some of our friends have suggested 
that Billerica is so stiff with dignity 
that it is likely, at any moment, to 
topple over backwards. We confess 
that we are not competing with the 
Farmer's Almanac, and have not made 
the Arkansas Traveler a ** contributing 
editor," but we do occasionally use 
the desk as a cricket, making the once 
elegant five-cent blotter serve as 
carpet for the rough-shod heels of our 
pedal extremities. We submit that 
however dignified this description may 
be it portrays an attitude not so digni- 
fied, and one even more likely than the 
formal and dignified erect posture to 
precipitate the attitudenaire on his back. 

In other words we appear to be 
dignified because we are attending 
strictly to business. Our sense of 



humor may be a.s keen as that of any 
comic supplement artist in the coun- 
try — sometimes we are prone to 
think keener — but the display of such 
humor is not our business. We have 
set out to accomplish certain ends, 
and in doing so have taken a few things 
for granted: for example we assume 
that (1) our reatlers care more for 
truth than fiction; (2) facts are better 
than wind-jamming; (3) brevity is 
better than fine rhetoric; (4) pleasant 
talk about disagreeable things is better 
than disagreeable talk alwut pleasant 
things, and (5) people who care more 
for jokes and "knocks'' than for vital 
facts and serious ideals are not goin^ 
to determine the succ*ess of our enter- 
prise anyway. We want to api>eal to 
the best there is in you; and tlmt, we 
hope, is no joke. 

ffl ffl s 

In the Survey for January 4, the 
question, "Is an organized country 
life movement possible?" is asked, 
and answered in the afl^irmative. The 
one essential, says the author, Mr. 
(t. F. Wells, is **A practical cam- 
paign, directed by a comprehensive 
leadershii), which shall work from 
without inward, and from within out- 
ward, so as to stimulate and conserve 
every force of the entire rural move- 
ment." 

Billerica interprets this "Rural 
Movement" to mean the develop- 
ment of every phase of country life. 
Its columns are dedicated to such 
development. Our magazine is, there- 
fore, a sincere effort on the part of our 
community to fulfill its part in the 
"practical campaign " it is working 
"from within outward." 

Just what will happen when the 
leadership which is working from 
without inward shall affiliate with 
our movement we cannot predict ; but 
we are sure that such affiliation will be 
highly beneficial to us, and are grati- 
fied to see that it is already being ac- 
complished. We are part of a big 
world, and we want to take advantage 
of that fact. 
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THE NEW AGRKT LTl RAL 
SCHOOL 

Representative Charles H. Williams 
of North Billeriea introduced a bill 
into the legislature, February 10, 
providing for an Agricultural School 
to be established by \Iiddlesex County, 
at an expense of $75,000, and to be 
maintained at an exp)ense of not over 
$2.3,000 yearly, half of which the 
State will ai)propriate. The school 
shall be open to all residents of the 
county over fourteen and under 
twenty-five years of age. Persons 
over twenty-five may take special 
courses. 

This bill was opposed by Senator 
Clark, who wants to see the two schools 
already authorized given a fair trial 
before any more are established. 
Representative Williams, vigorously 
supported by the Ix)well delegation, 
rescued the bill however from its ap- 
parent death in the Senate, and Ijrought 
it again before the House, where it is 
now pending. Before this article ap- 
pears in print final action will probably 
have been taken. 

The best argument that can be 
presented for the establishment of 
this school in Middlesex ('ounty is the 
unequalled possibility for agricul- 
tural development. The arable hills 
and valleys, i)eopled with industrious 
farmers, surrounded by the largest 
centers of population in New Eng- 
land, and intimately connected to 
them bv numerous railways, trolley 
lines and macadamized roads, present 
an opportunity which certainly pro- 
mises much. 



SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 

Historical Sketch of Winning 
Rebekah IvOdge, No. 108 

The Winning Rebekah Lodge was 
instituted in Billeriea early in the 
winter of 1890-1891, and the success 
was due to the work of Mrs. ('lara E. 
Sexton, then a member of the Even- 



ing Star I^ge of Rebekahs in Lowell. 
Marked activity at that time was 
being recognized in the Shawsheen 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, and the ladies 
of the town were about to aid in a 
general fair for the Lodge. 

The necessary papers were obtained 
from the Grand Lodge, The project 
did not meet with the approval of all 
at first, but by perseverance and hard 
work, success was at last gained and a 
sufficient number of signatures secured 
by February, 1892, to obtain a charter. 
' On April 5, 1892, the Board of Grand 
Officers visited Billeriea and instituted 
the new Lodge in due and formal 
manner, the one hundred and eighth 
in the State of Massachusetts, and 
gave it the name of "Winning." 
There were sixteen charter members. 
The Evening Star Lodge of Lowell, as 
their "God Mother," presented them 
a set of officers jewels and a pair of 
gavels, handsomely decorated with 
the colors of the order. 

Good work has been done and it is 
very evident that officers and mem- 
bers of this helpful organization are 
banded together for the "good of the 



caiLse. 

New England Order of 
Protection 

Talbot Lodge No. 41, N. E. O. P., 
was founded June 20, 1888, by A. D. 
Stanton, with a charter membership of 
twenty-five, insured for $3000 each. 
The following twelve charter members 



survive : — 

A. D. Stanton . 
John. A. Richardson, 
F. Elmer Colby 
William H. Sexton 
Charles W. Lund . 
Roland B. Holden 
Herbert C. Sweetsir, 
William H. S prowl 
T. Emery Smith 
Warren Holden 
Franks. Bartlett. 
William C. Prentiss. 



Arlington, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 

Billeriea, Mass. 
St. Cloud, Florida 

Talbot Lodge No. 41 meets the 
first and third Wednesday of each 
month, for the purpose of uniting fra- 
ternally all acceptable persons of good 
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moral character and sound bodily 
health, of improving the condidtion 
of its members morally and socially, 
of assisting them in obtaining employ- 
ment and of promoting benevolence 
and charity. 

At our meeting January 15, Deputy 
Grand Warden Margaret G. Blan- 
chard and Suite of Everett installed 
the following officers: J. P. Warden, 
T. Emery Smith; Warden, (Mara E. 
Sexton; V. W^arden, Dwight L. Hub- 
bard; Secretary, Ida M. Brown; 
Treasurer, T. Frank Lyons; Financial- 
Secretary, Isabel J. Benson; Chaplain, 
Florence L. Holden; Guide, (Marence 
A. Bowman; Sentinel, R. B. Holden. 
Trustee, Frank S. Bartlett and Guar- 
dian G. E. Spaulding were not installed 
until February 19, on account of illness. 

Deputy Grand W^arden, Edward W. 
Brown, Grand Guide, Lulu M. Hut- 
chins, and Grand Chaplain, Ida M. 
Brown,. installed the officers of Minute 
Men Lodge at Lexington, Mass., on 
February 6. 

Historical Sketch of St. Anne's 
Mission, North Billerica 

The first inception of the St. Anne's 
Mission of North Billerica w^as the 
St. Elizabeth's Guild, an organization 
of women of North Billerica, which 
met in 1886 at the home of Mr. John 
Gott on the Lowell Road, just beyond 
Sprague's bridge. Afterwards a (iuild 
of men was formed, named St. Alban's 
Guild. 

The Rev. J. S. Beers, a diocesan 
missionary', visited the village and 
officiated occasionally until the time 
of his death. Meanwhile he was in 
consultation with the rector of St. 
Anne's Church, Lowell, with the 
design of placing the movement in 
North Billerica under the fostering 
care of that parish. The responsi- 
bility was accepted and the mission 
organized October 22, 1886. The 
Mother Church gave the Mission her 
own name. The first officers were 
Robert Delmedge, W'arden; James 



SutcliflFe, Treasurer; Joseph Brown, 
(Merk. A Sunday-school was opened 
November 27, 1887. 

Services were at first held in Union 
Hall, which was considered entirely 
unfit for worship, owing to its secular 
uses and appearance, so a lot of land 
for a church w^as secured and the first 
sod of the new lot turned Mav 10, 1889. 
The corner-stone was laid May 24, 1889 
by their pastor, the Rev. A, St. John 
(^hambre, D.D. The church was 
completed and opened for public wor- 
ship on July 24, 1889, and on September 
18, 1890 the church was solemnly con- 
secreated by the Rt. Rev. B. H. 
Paddock. This was one of the last 
public acts of Bishop Paddock, who 
was deeply interested in this mission. 

Through the untiring efforts of their 
beloved rector. Dr. Chambre, and the 
church itself, its progress has been 
rapid. Many valuable gifts have been 
received by the Mission. Among 
these may be mentioned a handsome 
marble font, inscribed as a loving 
memorial to Bishop Paddock; the 
organ in the church presented by Mrs. 
Chambre, and the pulpit given by 
Mrs. John Slater of Lawrence. 

Within recent years a comfortable 
parish house, a gift of Mr. Frederic 
S. Clark, has been added, fitted for 
entertainments of all kinds, and a new 
piano purchased. Ample grounds 
surround the church, affording oppor- 
tunity for out-door entertainment and 
future growth. 

It was a sad blow to the people of 
St. Anne's when their true friend and 
pastor, who had always been faithful 
and watchful over the movement, 
passed away on December 7, 1911. 

Services are now held every Sunday 
at 10.15 A.M., and a Sunday-school 
session is held at 9.30. The good 
work is now^ being ably carried on by 
the new rector of St. Anne's, LoweU, 
the Rev. Appleton Grannis, and the 
associate clergymen. Rev. Samuel H. 
Jobe and Rev. Edward E. Atkinson. 

There are now three active organiza- 
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lions doing excellent work for the 
Mission: the A. St. John Chambre 
Club for men, the St. Elizabeth *s 
Guild for married women, and the 
Clover Club for young unmarried 
women. 

The present officers of the Mission 
are : Senior Warden, John Gott ; Warden, 
Edward J. Garner; Treasurer, James 
Howarth; Clerk, Joseph Brown. Mr. 
Brown has held the i)osition of clerk 
since the organization of the Mission 
in 1886. 



RURAL LIFE QUESTIONS 

(Answered through the Extension Service 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College) 

Please outline briefly essentials of 
construction, maintenance, cost for 
poultry establishment to supply owner 
with sixty eggs and three chickens 
weekly, and an additional return to 
cover cost of maintenance, with salary 
of competent man, interest and sink- 
ing fund payment to cover construc- 
tion cost in ten years. 

M. H. W. 

It is difficult to give these data 
because iixe poultryman is about 
95 per cent of the whole proposition. 
For example, one man at South Han- 
over makes a net profit of nearly $5 
apiece from one hundred and twenty- 
eight hens, which is his sole income. 
He has three-fourths of an acre, and 
equipment that could be duplicated 
for $500 or possibly even $300. A 
man at West Mansfield with an equip- 
ment costing about $2000, cleared 
$3.40 each from seven hundred hens. 
A man at Ulysses, Pennsylvania made 
a net profit of $1100.11 from three 
hundred and forty-three hens, or $3.21 
each. All three of these men are 
hustlers and work, you might say, 
day and night, and any one of them 
would make a success for you if you 
hired him; but if you were to look for 
a poultryman in the ordinary way 
(and you can find them by the dozen) 



it is possible that not more than one 
in a hundred would succeed with vour 
work. It is simply a question of 
knowing how and being willing. 

A poultryman should divide his 
work into three departments, — a 
breeding establishment, an egg factory, 
and a growing department. A house 
one hundred and eighty feet long that 
would care for five hundred layers 
and an incubator with a capacity of 
about eight hundred to one thousand 
eggs should be provided. Also 
brooder equipment, and number of 
colony houses for growing chicks and 
for breeding purposes. Cost of plant 
would be about $2000 for good con- 
struction, but could be greatly re- 
duced. 

In any case the owner must know the 
business well enough to know whether 
or not the manager understands his 
work. 

J. C. G. 

Billerica will help you solve your 
farming problems if you will address 
"Rural Life Questions," Box 187, 
Billerica, Mass. 

^B flfl ^B 

^H ^^9 ^^a 

BILLERICA CORN CONTEST 

FACTS 

1. Grand prize, $1000. 

2. Winner must break New Eng- 
land record. 

3. New England record is 112.68 
bushels of merchantable corn con- 
taining 12 per cent moisture, and is 
held by L. S. White, CoUinsville, 
Conn. 

4. Record for 1911 was 103.23 
bushels, made by Perley E. Davis, 
Granby, Mass. 

5. Contest open to all New Eng- 
land. 

6. There is a yearly shortage of 
about 300,000 bushels in Middlesex 
county and of about 9,000 in Billerica 
alone. 

7. Billerica spends $7000 every 
year for corn that might just as well 
grow in her own soil. 
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8. Billerica covers 16,000 acres, 
9,804 of which are in forest or sprout 
growth. 

9. In 1853 there were 5,035 acres 
of such growth. 

10. There are 4,7t>9 acres less in 
cultivation and pasture now than in 
1853. 

11. Forests are not so profitable 
as farm crops. Even the State Fores- 
tr^" Department does not recommend 
the growing of forests as a crop on 
Billerica land, because nearly all of it 
is suited for field crops or fruit. 

12. Every Billeri<'a farmer who 
enters the contest whether he wins a 
prize or not will be increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of his own 
community. 

13. Contest is conducted by the 
Billerica Board of Trade and the Bil- 
lerica Grange. 

14. For information regarding con- 
test, address Gustave Thommen, chair- 
man of Corn Contest Committees, 
Billerica, Mass. 

15. For information and litera- 
ture regarding soil,Vseed and planting, 
address ** Rural Life Questions," Box 
187, Billerica, Mass. 

n s 9 

Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

{Continued from January Issug) 

The three women. Misses Eliza A Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner* and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, and went South, January 13, 1864, to 
teach colored men. E. A. R. is now telling 
of their life at Benedict, Md. 

"I here introduce to vou two offi- 
cers of oiir mess, both of them fine 
young men. [Photographs sent.] I 
wish you could just step in and see 
them all. It is sad to think how 
many of them will fall in battle. 
The other morning something was 
said of next winter's quarters. Cap- 
tain Post remarked that probably 
many of them would be in snugger 
quarters and it was evident he felt it." 



(Captain Post was instantly killed by a 
bullet in the forehead while leading his com- 
pany in battle. In a letter from Col. Arm- 
strong to one of the ladies, dated March 13, 
1803, in speaking of the life at Benedict he 
says, "Ah ! me, the days are past, but with 
those pleasant hours have passed also all that 
is mortal of our noble Post. I cannot cease to 
mourn him, — he was as manly and true and 
brave as a man could be." 

(E. R.) **It seems that the mother 
of Stanton Freeman belonged to the 
former owner of this place. He was 
here a few days ago when the General 
was away and en(leavored to seize her, 
but found he was powerless. To-day 
the (ieneral had him arrested and 
brought here under a negro guard. 
The (iem»ral only wished to intimidate 
him and he succeeded so effect uallv 
that with clasped hands he besought 
the (ieneral to let him go, promising 
everything and anything if he might 
only be released. The craven! . . . 
The ludicrous scene was rendered 
more striking by the averted smiling 
faces of tliose who had once been in 
his power. Something of this kind is 
constantly coming up, and Mrs. Bir- 
nev enters so hearlilv into her hus- 
band's work that we get many a story 
from her. 

"Monday, Feb. 15th. The regi- 
ments did not go to-day. They are 
waiting for trans])orts to take them 
down the river, where they take the 
steamer for Hilton Head. We have 
not the least provision made for our- 
selves, and the officers of the 9th think 
we had better go home. The General 
says *Xo!' We therefore wait for 
what will *turn up,' resolved to do 
whatever seems best. If there is 
work for us we shall stay. . . . 

"Lieutenant Brown showed me a 
metallic ring that his wife placed on 
his finger upon which was inscribed his 
name, the name of his company and 
regiment, and his place of residence, 
that his body might be recognized if 
he fell in battle. Many of the men are 
doing this. They feel that they march 
to danger and perhaps to death, but 
are just as bright and cheerful. We 
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liad a very full school this noon — ^five 
hundred at least. They turned out 
to a man, fearing it might be the last 
time, and were verv earnest. Manv 
wanted a testament to take, but our 
stock is exhausted, and we could not 
gratify them. I would have paid my 
money cheerfully could I have got 
them at any jirice. This afternoon 
we are having a snow storm. Per- 
haps our winter is coming now." 

(E. A. R.) "I gave each of the 
servant boys a pair of stockings which 
pleased them much. Hat tic's little 
testament I gave to Lieutenant Stew- 
art, he having said last night he would 
like one. Then I came up to the house 
for stockings for Lieutenant Bailey to 
give his men. I went to the hospital; 
most of the patients are convalescent. 
I heard some read, gave one of the 
nurses a copy of writing letters, a sum 
in addition, etc. . . . 

"From dinner to school again. So 
many were asking for A B C books 
that I wish I had enough to give every 
man one. Monday eve. Twice while 
I was ^Titing I had to stop to get cloth- 
ing for contrabands. Evening school. 
A light snow made it very slipi)ery 
going down hill. Captain Post saw 
me creeping down, came to meet me, 
and held me up so nicely I told him 
to write his mother how good he was 
to help his grandmother down hill. 
Dr. Pease, Captains Rcsley and Bab- 
cock came also. 

"During the day we had an oppor- 
tunity to enter our testimony against 
foul speech, which I was glad to do." 

(E. R.) "Tuesday, Feb. 16th. Last 
night the General received orders to 
lead his troops in person to Hiltqn 
Head, transferring to ('olonel Bow- 
man the business of recruiting. . . . 
The snow disa])])cared rapidly this 
morning; not a trace of it is visible 
now. Mrs. Birncy is ])acking. We 
distributed a quantity of clothing 
this afternoon to fugitive women, and 
the rest is i)repared to send to Hilton 
Head with the troops. It is cold and 
the wind is very high. AVe have put 



two newspapers and a waterproof 
over each window, but now we can feel 
it blowing from every crack. We have 
a blazing fire and look cozy and com- 
fortable." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 16th. To-day 
has been so crowded with duty and 
incident that it would require sheet 
upon sheet to tell all of interest, yet 
I am so tired that I cannot recount 
it. . . . 

"The stories of slave women to 
which I have listened! I lost my 
dinner, fascinated by the recital. The 
graphic powers of description of an 
old woman of seventy I never thought 
to have listened to. . . . It is a curious 
sort of life and yet a fascinating one 
too. I would be more willing to start 
to teach colored men than I was at 
first. I accepted it when I thought 
the lot all trial, but the rich satisfac- 
tion of assisting these ignorant men 
*none but those who feel it know.' " 

(E. R.) "Monday, Feb. 17th. 
W^hen we woke this morning ink and 
water were frozen, medicine bottles 
burst, and the air was whizzing about 
our ears wdth cutting severity. It 
was too cold at the barn for any more 
than could gather about the two fires. 
Finding my services would not be 
available there, I wrapped myself in 
as much clothing as I could carry and 
started for Benedict. I had the wind 
in my back, and got there very nicely. 
I went through every room of the 
19th and 9th, and about two o'clock, 
as I was in an upper back room, who 
should come in but Captain Post and 
his splendid dog, Charley. He said 
he feared I should perish on the plain, 
and he came for me with a thick 
shawl. The cold has increased so 
much that even with his help I thought 
I should freeze mv hands and face." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 17th. I never 
before knew what it was to make 
a tremendous effort to keep com- 
fortable as we have done to-day. . . . 
Lizzie pitied the soldiers in hospital 
for being condemned to sit in such 
cold rooms, but when she came home 
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confessed that ours were colder. . . . 
Last night I had a new pupil, a great 
stalwart man. He had been * detailed * 
for the bakery at Benedict and had 
seen me there. He had come back to 
camp to move with his regiment. He 
asked where they were going; then he 
says, * But what shall we do about our 
wives?* I asked if he would like to 
have me write to his wife. I wrote 
by his dictation a touching letter. 
Among other things he says, 'Pray 
for me and believe that God will do 
all right. If I should not see you in 
this world, I trust to meet you in 
heaven. I have thought much of 
delivering you from the house of 
bondage. The colored people have a 
great privilege here in having teachers, 
and they are white ones too.' After 
concluding messages he says, *Miss, 
make it as long as you please and as 
much like heaven, as I know you will 
know how.' ... A man named Aza- 
riah says to Eliza, * If I had ten dollars 
all in gold I would give it to have the 
school remain.' He believes the Lord 
has led every step of his life. His 
trusting faith manifests itself in all his 
manner." 

(E. R.) "Feb. 18th. To-day is 
equally cold and as wood is getting 
scarce we had but one fire at the barn 
and that onlv for a little while. . . . 
I wrote two soldiers' letters and taught 
whoever came. ... It is too cold to 
do anything. We have been pasting 
newspapers over the cracks, and hope 
this evening to be a little more com- 
fortable. . . . We have no definite 
news to-night as to the arrival of the 
transports. 

"Camp Stanton, Feb. 19th. The 
weather is intensely cold and we have 
had no school. Eliza, Anne, and I 
went to Benedict. We went to see 
Harriet Dorsey, a colored woman 
whose history has interested us greatly, 
and from there to the 9th hospital. . . . 
Now that the troops are about to 
leave, great numbers of fugitives, 
women and children, come in and try 
to get a pass to Washington. This the 



General has no power to do officially, 
and it is very hard to tell them their 
only hope is to get to Washington as 
best they can by night. I am con- 
vinced that no stories that have 
ever been told of the sufferings of 
this people are half equal to the 
truth. 

"Saturday, Feb. 20th. It is a little 
warmer to-day. At noon we went 
with Captain Post to see his company 
inspection. . . . He said when he was 
a private in the Army of the Potomac 
their cartridge boxes were examined 
by passing a white pocket handker- 
chief under the straps and if it was 
soiled he was subject to reproof . . . 

(7*0 bf continufd) 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Bennett Hall 

Permanent and Transient Guests 
Entertained 

Boston Ro a d 

Price*, 1 10.00 a week and up 

BILLERICA CUSTOM LAUNDRY 

High-Grade Work 

60 pieces family Laundry, 75 cents 

Snow-white Wet Wash, 50 cents the basket 

3 doz. lots, 30 cents 

THOMAS F. SHERIDAN, Proprietor 

Rear Wilson Street - - Noith Billerica 

EASTER CARDS AND BOOKLETS 

In great variety at popular prices 

Also a Good Line of Box Stationery, 
10 to 25 cents 

JOHN E. BULL 
BUlerica 
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JOHN A. RICHARDSON 

Lumber Yard, Bennett Hall Station. Telephone 69-5 

Spruce, Hemlock, North Carolina Sheathing and Flooring* Clapboards, 
Laths and Cedar Posts, Doors, Windows and Frames 



SOMETHING NEW FOR YOUR WALLS AND CEILINGS 

PLASTERBOARD 

Very Attractive — Inexpensive — Try It 

Call up the yard 



Fine Stationery, School 
Supplies, Souvenir 
Post Cards 

Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines At Club Rates 

T. F. LYONS 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 



Registered Pharmacist 



Corner Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 



Builders' Hardware, Roofing \Lvterials 
Wire Fencing, etc., Mixed Paints and Oils 

E. A. KING 

Contractor and Builder 

Billerica Centre Telephone 26-3 



All Leading Sorts of 



CARNATIONS 



$1.00 for the best 

answer to the qucvstion : 

^..^, -J. . What would you tell 

^L<c ^^0 ^ rnan about Billerica 

^-^ ^y/ir^-^ \);iq\ would make him 

smile like this? 

(^ut out this picture 

and send it with your 
answer to "Billerica," Box 187, Billerica, 
Mass. All answers mxist be accompan- 
ied by the picture and must he in by 
March 20, 1913. 




Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 



BACKER & CO. 



BOSTON ROAD 



visitors always welcome 
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These important Town Plan recommendations are from * 
our representative to the General Court, who is 
also president of our Board of Trade and 
the minister of the North Billerica 
Baptist Church 

By CHARLES H. WILLIAMS 
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Extracts from the journals of three ladies from Billeri 
Mass., in the time of our Civil War, 1864 
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The Town Pl\n for Billerica, Mass., with Map 

The ninth of the series of maps and articles leading u 

a plan for the town's future growth 

BY warren H. manning 
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BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 



February 

1. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F. 
No. 64 in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Supper and entertainment given under 
the auspices of the Chambr6 and 
Clover Clubs at St. Anne's Mission. 

3. Meeting of St. John Chambr^ Club at 

St. Anne's Parish House. 
Meeting of Board of Trade. 

4. Meeting of Father Mathew Total 

Abstinence Society in Father Mathew 

Hall. 
Regular Meeting of Holy Name Society 

of St. Andrew's Church held in 

Mathew Hall. Rev. John P. Flynn. 

O. M. I., of the Sacred Heart Church 

of Lowell, delivered address. 
"). Meeting of North Billerica Council R. A. 

in Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of A.sa John Patten circle. 

Ladies of the G. A. R. in Gardner 

Parker Hall in afternoon. — Work 

planned for the year. 
0. Meeting of The Aristos Embroidery 

circle at the home of Miss Isabel 

Kearney, Talbot Avenue. North 

Billerica. 
7. Concert in town hall given by the women 

of the W. R. C. of Medford, under 

the auspices of the Alliance of the 

First Parish Church. 



Sleighride party by the Howe High 

school, class of 1913. 
Industrial Branch of Alliance met with 

Mrs. Charles H. Eames. 

8. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64 in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Billerica members of the Old Concord 
(^hapter. Daughters of the American 
Revolution, attended the regular 
meeting held with Mrs. Thomas Todd 
and her daughter, Mrs. George H. 
Muirhead, at Concord, Mass. 

10. Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge in 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of William's Bible Class. 

11. Meeting of Fathew Mathew Total Absti- 

nence Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
Ladies' Afternoon Whist Club met 
with Mrs. Jennie Livingston Perry, at 
Billerica Centre. 

12. Lincoln's Birthday observed in schools. 
Mrs. Mina L. Gardner, president of 

Ladies* of the G. A. R., entertained 
members of the Asa John Patten 
circle, the comrades and sons of 
Veterans, at her home. 

Legal holiday in (Connecticut. 

Good Government Association formed — 
Following officers elected, — chair- 
man, Gustave Thommen; vice-chair- 
man, Herbert B. Hosmer; secretary', 
Oliver Greenwood. 

Regular meeting of the Rowell Girls at 
the home of Mrs. Richard T. Perry, 
Wilson Street, North Billerica. 

13. Mr. A. B. Webber, Superintendent of 

Schools and Mr. Houghton, principal 
of Pollard School, spoke to Grangers 
on "Vocational Education.*' Paper 
by Miss Amy Corkum read. 

Nineteen Hundred Club addressed by 
Prof. Dooley. 

Meeting of Aristos Embroidery Club at 
the home of Miss Lillian Balmforth, 
Billerica Avenue. 

14. Valentine Party given by Parish Club 

in Unitarian Vestry. Members of 

Carlisle Guild present. 
Seventh and Eighth Grades of 'Talbot 

School enjoyed sleighride party. 
Enjoyable afternoon spent at Vesper 

Country Club by Mitchell Boys' 

School. 

15. Valentine Party at Mitchell Boys' School. 

17. Meeting of Ladies' Missionary circle of 

the North Billerica Baptist Church 
in vestry. Topic, *' Alaska.** Penny 
collection taken. 
Meeting of Selectmen. Approval of 
numerous bills against the town. 

18. Meeting of Thomas Talbot Lodge, 

A. F. & A. M. in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
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19. Meeting of North Billerica Couacil, R. A 
^ in Father Mathew Hall. 

Meeting of New England Order of Pro- 
tection in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Supper in Congregational Church vestry 
followed by social. 

20. Balzac Club met with Mrs. Gladys H. 

Hosmer. 
Washington's Birthday Supper at Uni- 
tarian Vestry, given by Woman's 
Alliance. 

21. Meeting of Woman's Alliance in Uni- 

tarian Vestry. Subject: "How to 

Enjoy Pictures." Speaker, Rev. 

Charles T. Billings of Lowell. 
Master James Wilkins gave a birthday 

party to sixteen of his young friends 

at the home of his grandmother, Mrs. 

Wilkins, Andover Street. 
First series of three Whist Parties held 
/ at Gardner Parker Hall. 

Flowering bulbs exhibited and judged 

in Pollard and Talbot Schools. 

22. Washington's Birthday Party held at 

Bennett Hall. 
Party given to young friends by Miss 

Mary Mitchell. 
24. Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge in 

I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of ** Willing Workers, " in North 

Billerica Baptist Church Vestry. 
Meeting of Board of Selectmen. 
Mr. Joseph Brown of Talbot Ave., 

North Billerica, celebrated the 60th 

anniversary of his birth. 

2.'>. Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence So<*iety in Father Mathew Hall. 
Mrs. Thomas Lydon entertained Even- 
ing Whist Club. 

26. The Ladies' Afternoon Whist Club met 

with Mis. Grace Wilkins in Billerica 
Centre. Prizes awarded to Mrs. 
George Smith and Mrs. H. E. Dutton. 
Meeting of The Asa John Patten circle, 
Ladies' of the G. A. R., with Mrs. 
Jasper Bruce. 

27. Meeting of Billerica Grange. Topic 

of evening, "The Home Vegetable 
Garden." Papers read on "Seed 
Beds," "Asparagus," "Potatoes," and 
"Squashes." Many questions were 
asked through the Question Box. 
Two speakers on "Woman Suffrage," 
a woman against it and a man in favor 
of it, and then a vote taken of the 
entire Grange. Voted 20-21 in favor 
of Woman Suffrage. 

Nineteen Hundred Club. Mrs. Spillar, 
hostess. Subject, "Noted Women of 
Dramatic Art." Speakers, Mrs. 
Jacobs, Mrs. Sanford, Mrs. Vining. 

Return game between the Father 
Mathew Total Abstinence Society of 
North Billerica and the Y. M. C. A. 
of Lowell. Score 11 to 11, 



Mitchell Boys' School mandolin orchestra 
played at the Mitchell school alumni 
dinner, given at the Hotel Lenox, 
Boston. 
28. Town books closed. Annual Report 
satisfactory. 

Regular meeting of the Ladies Benevo- 
lent Society in vestry of Congrega- 
tional Church. 

BIRTHS 

February 4, to Mr. and Mrs. Hector 
Grenou, Vassar Street, a daughter, Marie 
Clarina Gertrude. 

February 19, to Mr. and Mrs. Timothy 
Mahoney, Wilson Street. North Billerica, 
a daughter. 

February 19, to Rev. and Mrs. Maxwell 
Savage, of Louisville, Kentucky, a son. Mr. 
Savage is the son of Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
who at one time had a summer home in 
Billerica. 

DEATHS 

Died at his home. Chestnut Street, North 
Billerica, February 1«5, Goetana Cordio, aged 
1 year, three months and seven days. 

MARRIAGES 

February 1. Leroy S. Spaulding, Bill(*rica, 
Mass., and Edith K. Mason, by Rev. Chester 
H. Howe of Framingham. 

February 3. John A. Hannon, North 
Billerica, and Louise M. Haigh, Billerica, by 
Rev. Father E. J. Cornell. 

February 15. Guy L. Kittridge, Bil- 
lerica, and Alta M. Strong, Wakefield, at 
Wakefield. 

February 22. Winfred I. Hopkinson, 
Billerica, and Ruth M. Sweet, Lowell, by 
Rev. James Bancroft, 65 Fort Hill Ave., 
Lowell. 

Miss Ella B. Harris and Mr. George L. 
Mead from East Hampton, Mass., are visit- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. B. O. Sanford of this town. 

It is rumored that the United 
States Ls going to erect a Grecian 
temple as a memorial to Lincoln. 
Happy thought; suppose we give 
Athens the cue, and have them 
erect a skyscraper on the Acropolis in 
memory of Socrates. 

In olden days people of a disagree- 
able nature were told to "go hang." 
In Mexico it is "go shoot," 
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EDITORIAL 

It is easy to "think big." There is 
no end of fine talk about "what we 
plan to do." But it is not so easy to 
fill in the details of a "bif?" thought, 
or to frame up a plan that can be 
carried out. In our last issue we 
presented some "big thoughts" from 
readers near and far. We wish now 
to say that we are concerned with 
minute details and that our plans 
must be workable. 

The large vision of a perfect com- 
munity is constantly in the back- 
ground, but in the foreground is the 
clearest possible outline of fjicts. l^p 
above is the radiant cloud picture of 
Billerica, the supremely beautiful, 
but down below is the actual Billerica 
as we see it every day. In the edi- 
torial paragraphs are intimations of 
what Billerica may become, but in 
the following pages the actual Billerica 
may be seen. 

If you want to know the population 
of the town, the number of societies 
and clubs, what each is striving to do, 
the time and place of meeting for each, 
or the historical data regarding each, 
Billerica will tell you. If you are in- 
terested in soil analysis, the agricultural 
possibilities of this region, or the most 
successful crops, Billerica \\ill tell 
you. If you care to know the topog- 
raphy of the town, the height of its 
hills, the extent of its territorv, Bil- 
LERiCA w^U tell you. 

When these and enough such facts 
have been presented, it will be time 
to frame up a definite plan. This 
data will come from the citizens at 
large, and the framing of the plan will 
have to be done by an equally large 
representation. 

Our plan is workable, therefore, in 
so far as it gains the necessary facts 
from the citizens at large, and secures 
their co-operation in using this 
gathered data to the best advantage. 



LIBRARY NOTES 

The following books have been 
added to the Bennett Public Library 
since the first of last December: — 

Novels. — "The Man in Towly 
Island," K. L. Bosher; "The Even 
Hand," J. Germain; "The Street 
Called Straight," Basil King; "The 
(ioodlv Fellowship," R. V. Schauffler; 
"Miss Billv's Decision," E.H. Porter; 
"The Secret of the (^an," Alice 
Brown; "The Voice,'* Margaret De- 
land; "The Turnstile," A. E. W. 
Mason; "The Maid of the WTiisper- 
ing Ilills," Virgie E. Roe; "At the 
Crossing with Denis McShane," W. A. 
Knight; "Through the Postern Gate," 
Florence F. Barclay; " Priscilla's Spies," 
(i. A. Birmingham; "The Butter- 
fly House," jVIary E. W. Freeman; 
"Kilmenv of the Orchard," L. M. 
Montgomerj'^; "Chronicles of Avon- 
lea," L. M. Montgomerjs "A Romance 
of BiUv-Goat Hill," Alice H. Rice; 
"Linda," M. P. Montague; "The 
Inner Flame," (\ L. Burnham; "The 
Lady and Sada San," Frances Little; 
"Jezebel," Richard Pr\^ce; "Marv 
Ware's Promised Land, " A. F.Johnson; 
*|The Night Riders," R. CuUum; 
"Cease Firing," Mary Johnson. 

Sociology: — "An Ancient Evil and 
A New Conscience," Jane Addams. 

Books for l^ovs and Girls: — "Storv 
Telling Time,'' F. W. Danielson; 
Just over the Hill," Margaret 
Slatterv; "The Girl in Her Teens," 
Margaret Slatlery; "Our Bov Scouts 
ill ('amp," E. *J. Houston; "The 
Young Crusaders, " George P. At- 
water; "The Minute Boys of Bunker 
Hill." P:. Stratemever;'"The Scout 
Master of Troop 5," J. T. Thurston; 
"(^aptain Chubb," (\ M. Revlea; 
"Team Mates," R. H. Barlwur; "The 
Motor Maids Sch«M)l Davs," "The 
^Fotor Maids by Palm and Pine," 
**The Motor Maids Across the Con- 
tinent," "The Motor Maids by Rose, 
Shamrock and Thistle," K. Stokes; 
"Johnny Blossom," Emilie Poulsson; 
Prince Rudolf's Quest," Ida Kennis- 
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ton; ** With the Indians in the Rockies, " 
J. W. Schultz; *'Ned Brewster's Year 
in the Big Woods," C. J. Hawkins; 
"The Boy Scouts in Florida," A. W. 
Dimock. 

Essays, Art, Travel, Biography: — 
"The Unknown Quantity," Henry 
VanDyke; "Their Yesterdays," 
Harold Bell Weight; "Parables^ of 
Life," J. Edgar Park; "Mornings 
with Masters of Art," H. H. Powders; 
"Through the School," Al. Priddy; 
"Egyptian Days," P. S. Marden; 
"The Promised Land," Mary Antin; 
"The Personal Life of David Living- 
ston," W. G. Blaikie. 

"The Personal Life of Livingston," 
by W. G. Blaikie, largely autobio- 
graphical in character, is of special 
interest this year, because March 19, 
1913 marks the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 

There are now 5,259 books in the 
Bennett Public Library. 



SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 

Board of Trade 

The February meeting of the Board 
of Trade was held March 3rd. The 
address of the evening was made by 
^Ir. Cornelius Parker of Boston on 
Housing Laws. Mr. Parker was in- 
fluential in framing the Tenement 
House Act, and was able to give expert 
advice regarding its scope and prac- 
ticability. He explained that (chapter 
334 as amended by Section 1 of Chap- 
ter 104 of the atts of 1912, would, if 
adopted by our town, enable us to 
frame By-laws covering all buildings. 
Chapter 635, of the acts of 1912, 
however, provides comi)lete I^y-Iaws 
controlling Tenement Houses. 

Copies of both laws were later 
given out by the Board of Trade 
(and may be had by addressing 



BiLLERICA, Box 187) hence, it is not 
necessary to give details here. 

These law-s are heartily endorsed 
by the Board of Trade and by all 
citizens w'ho are vitally interested in 
Billerica, and will be voted on at the 
next Town Meeting. They have al- 
ready been adopted by Winthrop, 
Revere, Watertown,' Belmont, Milton, 
Wareham, Arlington, Stoneham and 
Weymouth. 

Following Mr. Parker's address 
general topics were discussed. 

Two subjects presented by Repre- 
sentative Williams in this issue were 
discussed, and it was voted to have 
articles covering them put in the town 
warrant. They were, appropriation for 
clearing Concord River bed, and ap- 
pointment of a committee to form a 
Stock Company for erection of tene- 
ments . It was also voted to co-operate 
w ith Mr. Dudley L. Pickman in caring 
for the Chestnut trees on the public 
highway in South Billerica. Mr. 
Pickman's interest in this matter was 
much appreciated. Ten dollars were 
appropriated for the distribution of the 
map which appears on page 16 of this 
issue. A committee consisting of B. 
F. Harding, Warren H. Manning and 
Lyman V. Rutledge was appointed 
to investigate school work in other 
towns and see what they are doing 
that we might do also. 

Petition drawn by Rodger Barring- 
ton regarding an extension of the 
street railway, elsewhere mentioned, 
was referred to the Committee on 
Public Service Corporations. 

n s n 

Improvement Association 

Bulb Contest 

The annual exhibition of flowering 
bulbs conducted by the Village Im- 
provement Association was held 
February 21. In some respects the 
show^ng was better than usual. Fine 
hyacinth, narcissus, and tulip specimens 
were presented, and there was a grati- 
fyingly small number of stunted 
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flowers. It was evident, however, 
in some instances, that the children 
did not read carefully the instructions 
given by the Improvement Associa- 
tion. The children ought to feel the 
responsibility of helping the flowers 
to bloom, a responsibility which re- 
quires obedience to every rule. 

The committee, .of which Mr. Ivory 
M. Hanson is chairman, is planning 
for a larger exhibit next year, and hopes 
to interest even more of the parents 
than were present this year. 

The winners were: 

TALBOT SCHOOL 

Grade 1. First, Edith Rule; second. May 
Minihine. 

Grade 2. First, Bessie Gunther; second, 
Gwendolyn Smith. 

Grade 3. First, Grace Switzer; second, 
Edward Damon. 

Grade 4. Second, Ruby Trefry; second, 
Lillian Higson. 

Grade 5. Special, Helen Hutchins; second, 
Marjorie Perry. 

Grade 6. First, Charles Buckley; second, 
Evelyn Jendricks. 

Grade 7. First, Elizabeth Callahan; sec- 
ond, Mabelle A. Higgins. 

Grades. First, BerthaD ewhurst; second, 
Isabelle Healey. 

Grand prize of $1.00 to Helen Hutchins, 
fifth grade. 

POLLARD SCHOOL 

Grade 1. Special, Robert Jacobs; second, 
Edward Percy Dockham. 

Grade 2. First, Percy Livingston; second, 
Mary Lyons; second, Rhoda Angell. 

Grade 3. First, Ruth Fisk; second, 
Phyllis King. 

Grade 4. First, Beatrice Dole; second, * 
Leroy Valyou. 

Grade 5. First, Evelyn Harper. No 
second prize awarded. 

Grade 5. First, Alberta Harper; second, 
Doris Hubbard. 

Grade 7. First, Gladys Holden; second, 
Carl Bartlett. 

Grade 8. First, Pearl Letney; second, 
Mary Farmer. 

Grade 9. First, Allison Dole; se<;ond, 
Dorothy Hayes. 

Grand prize of $1.00 to Robert Jacobs, 
first grade. 

Board of judges for Talbot scIuk)!, 
Mr. Harvey Greene, chairman; ^r. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Mr. T)iq|nas 
Talbot Clark. 

Board of judges for Pollard sclpol, 



Mr. Oliver Greenwood, chairman; Mrs. 
William Sexton, Mr. Gustave Thom- 
men. 

nan 

CORN CONTEST 

Plans for the Billerica $1000 Corn 
Contest have been modified by the 
sudden announcement that the Massa- 
chusetts Corn Show, Inc., intends to 
hold a contest this year. Hereto- 
fore it has been understood by the 
promoters of our contest that there 
was to be no other in New England 
this year. It is strongly urged by 
those most deeply interested in agri- 
culture that the corn show be held 
in the country rather than in cities as 
heretofore. Billerica is putting up a 
strong fight to have the Massachu- 
setts Corn Show, Inc., hold its ex- 
hibit here. Our location is ideal. 
We have all the facilities needed, and 
are near three of the largest markets 
in the state. 

BSD 

THE MITCHELL MILITARY 
BOYS' SCHOOL 

Mr. A. H. Mitchell entertained the 
faculty and members of The Cam- 
bridge School for Girls, January thirty- 
first. The guests arrived at four and 
after a welcome from the host and his 
teachers listened to a Mandolin Club 
recital, which was followed by the 
school drill in full uniform. After a 
merry dinner an informal dance was 
arranged, and at nine o'clock when 
the young ladies left for Cambridge 
their departure was a gala one, amidst 
cheers for each school. 

At the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry D. Thompson of Lowell, patrons 
of the school, the Mitchell Boys enjoyed 
a delightful afternoon and evening at 
the Vesper Country Club, February 
13. A special car conveyed the 
teachers and boys to Tyngsboro, 
where the afternoon was spent in en- 
thusiastic skating and tobogganing. 
At five o'clock the bugle called the 
members of the school to the Club 
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House where Ihe Mandolin Club, led 
by Mr. Hovey, gave a concert in 
honor of the hostess. The dinner 
was served at six o'clock, during 
which toasts were given for Mrs. 
Thompson, and for Mr. Thompson, 
who was unfortunately obliged to 
leave at an earlier hour. The boys 
left at eight for Billerica, after one of 
the most enjoyable outings of the year. 

On the evening of February 15, 
a Valentine Party was held at the 
school. The gymnasium was beauti- 
fully decorated by Mr. Pitman with 
red hangings, and many of the young 
ladies wore frocks prettily trimmed 
with red hearts. Miss Hays, Miss 
Hentz and Miss Rollins were the 
matrons for the evening. The or- 
chestra played unusually well, and 
boys and guests were happy in the 
exchange of favors and valentines. 

On the afternoon previous to Wash- 
ington's Birthday, the elocution de- 
partment of the school gave an enter- 
tainment, the program consisting of 
selections commemorating both Wash- 
ington's and Lincoln's anniversaries. 
The order of exercises was broken at 
intervals by records of the best music 
on the victrola. The entertainment 
was conducted by the boys, and the 
work of those who gave the dramatic 
excerpts was acceptably done, re- 
flecting credit upon their teacher in 
dramatics, Mrs. F. L. Whitney. 

On the "Twenty-Second" the older 
boys of the school went by special car 
to Merrimack, as guests of the 
Whittier School for Girls. On arriv- 
ing, a reception followed in the gym- 
nasium, where Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
received the bovs and facultv. Each 
school has a mandolin club and both 
clubs gave pleasant recitals. There 
was dancing before and after dinner. 

Among the happiest events of the 
social life of the School was the trip 
to Boston on the 27th to join the 



Alumni of Mitchell Boys' School. The 
banquet was held at the Lenox Hotel. 
The members of the Mandolin Club 
gave their best selections to the " old 
boys," who were ready to congratu- 
late the younger members upon their 
good fortune in being able to celebrate 
their alma mater with them. 

Schedule of Games 

The Basketball season of the Mitchell 
School has been very satisfactory 
during the year thus far. 

Dec. 13, 1912. Field and Cowles 
Ins. Co. 12 — Mitchell 22. 

Jan. 11, 1913. Old Colony Trust 
Co. 28 — Mitchell 15. 

Jan. 25, 1913. Brighton High 

School 19 — Mitchell 22. 

Feb. 8, 1913. Berkshires of Cam- 
bridge 4 — Mitchell 73. 

Feb. 12, 1913. Boston Y. M. C. A. 
19 — Mitchell 18. 

Feb. 15, 1913. Thayer Academy 5 
— Mitchell 38. 

Feb. 19, 1913. Winchester High 
School 21 — Mitchell 14. 

Submitted by 

Herman W. C. Meyer. 
Samuel Alger Milliken. 
David V. Walker, Jr. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
BILLERICA 

Charles H. Williams 

As to whether Billerica is to grow or 
not, is not an open question. That is 
already decided. As to how it shall 
be developed is a matter of vital in- 
terest now, and will be of still greater 
importance as time proceeds. 

There are three ways in which the 
development may be carried on. The 
first is to allow each individual to b? a 
law unto himself seeking only to get 
the largest amount of money possible 
from the smallest amount of property, 
cutting up lots, making roads and 
laying out streets, with that end solely 
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in view irrespective of the welfare of 
the town either now or in the future. 
The second is the adoption of a plan for 
systematic development, but leaving 
the matter of conformity to the plan 
to the individual's notion or caprice. 
The third, and by far the best, is the 
adoption of a well-defined plan carried 
out on town authority and backed up 
by a vigorous public sentiment. 

The present arrangement of the 
town is, in a measure, well defined. 
At the north are located the manufac- 
turing industries. Here are the large, 
ably officered, well-managed, up-to- 
date woolen mills, the Talbot and the 
Faulkner. Here is also rapidly being 
pushed to completion the mammoth 
Boston & Maine car shops, which in 
the near future will be employing 
from two thousand to three thousand 
men. For these men, homes and 
boarding houses must be provided. 

At the centre we have what may be 
termed the residential section, with 
Bennett Hall between the north and 
the centre, in which provision is made 
for the accommodation of the town's 
guests. 

At the south, east and west are 
many farms and residences. On and 
near the banks of the Shawsheen and 
along the sides of the Concord River are 
a large and increasing number of 
summer homes. 

These lines of growth as indicated, 
are well defined, and should, I think, 
be maintained. 

Now the question arises as to how 
a town plan can be carried out. The 
town has all the authority that is 
necessary to put into operation such 
a plan as recounted in the August 
number of Billerica. There is co- 
operation between the Board of Survey, 
the Park Commission and committees 
of several town societies and this co- 
operation can be further secured with 
all societies through the local C>om- 
munity Council that is in process of 
formation. In this manner, through 
this and other magazines and the news- 
papers that publish Billerica news a 



public understanding and sentiment 
will be created that will lead to the 
adoption and execution of a suitable 
town plan. Such a plan will include 
streets immediately required, future 
streets, riverside roads and public 
pleasure roads. 

The (voncord and the Shawsheen 
rivers should also be considered. By 
the expenditure of a small sum of 
money a long stretch of the Concord 
River above Fordway Bridge might 
be opened to safe navigation for 
motor boats by marking the channel 
and by the removal of rocks and weeds 
from the river bed. This would 
assist materially in developing pro- 
perty along the river front. The 
writer found in appearing before ** The 
Board of Land and Harbor Commis- 
sioners," at the State House on Febru- 
ary 19, a disposition on the part of the 
Commission to assist the town in this 
worthy enterprise, provided the town 
was willing to help itself. This the 
town ought to do by making an appro- 
priation to improve river navigation, 
on condition that the Commission \vdll 
aid with a like amount. 

It is very important at this time 
that the town appoint a special hous- 
ing committee to consider the question 
of workingmen's homes. 

This committee might well give its 
attention among other matters to the 
organization of a stock company for 
the purpose of building workingmen's 
homes, or for the creation of what 
might be termed a model workingman's 
village. The workingmen should be 
stockholders and be in a position where 
they may in ten or fifteen years own 
their homes through monthly pay- 
ments, as they are able to do in so 
many cities through co-operative 
building societies and banks. 

Attention should also be given to 
the location of new manufacturing en- 
terprises. Some excellent sites along 
the river and railroad are available 
for this purpose and at a reasonable 
price. 

I believe one of the most important 
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contributions I can make to the town 
plan is to point out the unusually 
favorable conditions that are to be 
found at the north for manufacturing 
establishments and not to be found 
elsewhere in the town. These con- 
ditions are so favorable that such 
establishments are likelv to be con- 
fined to this section and not be 
crowded into the other sections that 
ought to be used exclusively for farms, 
and for private residential estates. 

The North Billerica station and the 
Talbot and Faulkner Mills are at the 
river's water-power falls and near the 
center of a triangle bounded on the 
v. est by the Concord River, on the 
south bv the Salem and Andover 
roads; each of these lines being about 
a mile and a half long, and on the 
northeast by the Tewksbury line for 
two miles. 

With the exception of a less access- 
able area of good farm land southeast 
of Fox Hill, this is the only large tract 
of nearly level land in town. Its 
generally poor soil makes it less 
suitable for farming than for manu- 
facturies. 

This section of twenty-five hundred 
acres is divided into three nearly equal 
])arts by steam roads, with three 
stations. East Billerica, North Billerica 
and Bennett Hall within a mile and a 
(piarter of every part of it and with elec- 
t rics within a mile and a half of any given 
point within the triangle. 

It is in the southeastern part of this 
triangle that the Boston & Maine 
Railroad selected its six hundred acre 
car shop site after examining many 
other available sites. The remaining 
acres of the triangle are within half a 
mile of either the main line of the 
Boston & Maine or its Lexington 
branch which joins the main line at 
North Billerica station. 

The electric lines are also so situated 
as to permit spur tracks therefrom to 
nearly all factorj*^ sites without cross- 
ing the steam roads. The continua- 
tion of the electric line from South 
Lowell down Billerica Avenue to 



Mt. Pleasant Street, thence along by 
the Boston & Maine Road to High 
Street, continuing along the same line 
to Pond Street, across the Pond Street 
Bridge, thence to Billerica Centre 
would open up a large territory which 
is at present practically undeveloped. 
The possibilities along this route are 
certainly most promising. 

It is important in this connection 
that land be acquired for a road on 
one or both sides of the steam tracks, 
because they are the most direct lines 
on easiest grades toward both Lowell 
and Boston and because with the added 
open space of the steam right of way 
an unusually wide passage through 
the town will be established, on which 
there will be the fronts of houses and 
factories instead of the back yards. 
This will give the town a noticeable 
distinction that will be a fine adver- 
tisement as seen by the many persons 
who pass daily on the trains. 

The greater part of this land is held 
by a few owners in good sized areas, 
who will sell for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

In the writer's opinion the ideal 
town has a well balanced population 
of high-class industrial operators, 
resident farmers and summer or subur- 
ban residents, whose business is in the 
large centers or in other sections of the 
country, who are drawn to the town 
by reason of its beauty and its agree- 
able living conditions. 

Billerica has natural and other ad- 
vantages that few towns have. It is 
in many respects now an ideal town, 
and I believe that its citizens will so 
unite in pushing the "Billerica Idea," 
that the ** united good-will of the com- 
munity will make our town an ideal 
place in which to live." 

Billerica's opportimity is here, the 
hour for action has struck, and it is 
for us to make the most of this golden 
opportunity to develop the town along 
well-defined lines and to plan for the 
beautifying and enriching of our 
present town and future city. 
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*' There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 

fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current .when it 

serves 
Or lose our ventures.** 



BILLERICA INDUSTRIES 

The BiLLERICA Custom Laundry 

In BiLLERICA for November is a 
description of our new laundry. It 
began operations December 23, 1912. 
At the present time it is doing work 
for one hundred and sixty families 
and washes approximately eight thou- 
sand pieces weekly. Citizens of Bil- 
lerica are interested in the success of 
this enterprise. 



FAULKNER xMILLS 

The manufacture of woolen goods 
was introduced in North Billerica by 
Francis Faidkner in the year 1811. 
It was the second enterprise of this 
character brought into the New Eng- 
land states; Abraham Mariand being 
the pioneer who began at Andover 
the previous year. 

Francis Faulkner was the son of 
Colonel Francis Faulkner of Acton, 
one of the leading citizens of that 
town, who participated in the battles 
of Lexington and (^oncord and served 
throughout the Revolutionary' War. 
The genealogical records of this family, 
which is closely allied by marriage 
with prominent families of Billerica 
and adjacent towns, is set forth in 
Hazen*s History of Billerica. 

Immediately upon Mr. Francis 
Faulkner's arrival in North Billerica, 
April 10, 1811, he began the manu- 
facture of woolen goods and carding, 
coloring and dressing cloths. The 
business was started with only one set 
of cards, but soon increased until 
eight sets were in use. 



Mr. Faulkner was very thrifty and 
skilful, and under his able management 
the enterprise which had such a 
humble beginning grew and prospered 
and in due time the business was 
transmitted to his sons, James and 
Luther, and was known by the firm 
name of "James R. Faulkner & Com- 
pany." His useful career came to an 
end February 12, 1843, he having at- 
tained the ripe age of eighty-two years. 

James Robbins Faulkner, born 
April 14, 1801, who carried on his 
father*s business, was an active and 
esteemed citizen of Billerica, and aside 
from his numerous manufacturing 
interests, found time to give attention 
to town and church affairs. He was 
for many years Trustee and Treasurer 
of the Howe School. He died Januarv 
7, 1877, at the age of seventy-six years. 

After some years Mr. Luther Win- 
throp Faulkner withdrew from his 
father's firm and began manufactur- 
ing woolen goods in Fisherville, N. H., 
leaving there he started a woolen mill 
in Lowell, M&ss. 

In 1880 the firm of James R. Faulk- 
ner & C^ompany was incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts as 
"Faulkner Manufacturing Company," 
which corporation carries on the busi- 
ness at the present time. About one 
hundred and sixty operatives are 
employed in manufacturing woolen 
goods for men's wear and woolen dress 
goods for women's wear. 

n n ■ 

TALBOT MILLS 

The Talbot Mills at North Billerica, 
Mass., located on the Concord River, 
four miles from its junction with the 
Merrimac at Lowell, are widely known 
for efficient management and general 
welfare work conducted by them. The 
mills were established by two brothers, 
Charles P. and Thomas Talbot, who 
came to Billerica seventy-four years 
ago. 

The Talbot family are of English 
descent, coming in a direct line from 
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John Talbot, the first Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who was killed in the battle of 
Chatillon in 1458. Charles Talbot, 
the father of Charles P. and Thomas, 
was united in marriage to Phebe 
White in Ireland and came to America 
in 1807. He first engaged in woolen 
manufacturing in Cambridge, N. Y., 
and in 1819 removed to Danby, Vt., 
where he died four years later. He 
was survived by his widow and eight 
children, including Charles Potts, 
bom May 19, 1807 and Thomas, born 
September 7, 1818. Two years after 
his death Mrs. Talbot removed to 
Northampton, Mass., to find employ- 
ment in the woolen mills there for her 
children. She was careful also to 
secure educational advantages for 
them. 

Charles became a manufacturer of 
broadcloths in Williamsburg in 1835, 
where he employed Thomas as a 
finisher and in other capacities. He 
gave up the business in 1837, moved to 
Lowell and two years later to North 
BUlerica, where he was again joined by 
Thomas in 1839, who in the meantime 
had spent two years in Cummington 
Academy. The two brothers formed 
a partnership under the firm name of 
C. P. Talbot & Company, for the 
grinding of dyewoods. They first 
hired a building of the Canal Company, 
but in 1844 bought the sawmill of 
Nathaniel Steams, which they used 
until it was burned in 1853. This 
site was sold tq Mr. Faulkner, they 
having purchased in 1851 the prior and 
larger rights of the Middlesex Canal 
Company on the other side of the 
stream. Here the dyewood mill was 
rebuilt, and in 1849 the manufacture 
of chemicals was added. The enter- 
prise was operated successfully for 
many years, but the Talbot interests in 
the concern were disposed of in 1884 
to the Talbot Dyewood & Chemical 
Company. 

The woolen business was established 
in 1857 and operated under the name 
of C. P. Talbot & Co., as a partner- 



ship agreement between C. P. Talbot 
& Co., and the Belvidere Woolen Com- 
pany. It was understood that this 
agreement should continue for five 
years from October 1857 to 1862 the 
product to be know^n as the Talbot 
Mills goods. The machinery was pro- 
vided by the Belvidere Woolen Com- 
pany, while the real estate and water 
power remained in the ownership of 
C. P. Talbot & Co. At the expiration 
of the five years, C. P. Talbot & Co. 
came into full possession of all property 
according to the agreement, and 
operated independently from that time 
on. The management of the woolen 
business was then assumed by Thomas, 
and Charles looked after the dyewood 
and chemical branch. 

The woolen mills are now known as 
The Talbot .Mills. The payroll 
averages over $4,500 a week, twenty- 
four cards are used, and there are 
four hundred and fifty employees. 
The assessed valuation of the plant 
has increased to $424,492.00 

This brief sketch of the Talbot Mills and 
their founders can serve as only an intro- 
duction to articles that will follow, in which 
the story of an enterprise, managed with 
unusual energy and foresight, will be told 
chapter by chapter. 



TALBOT DYEWOOD AND 
CHEMICAL WORKS 

The C. P. Talbot "Chemicals & 
Dyewoods" established their first fac- 
tory, where the North Billerica freight 
station now is in 1849. It was later 
moved to its present location. The 
father of the Kolrausch brothers was 
the dver. 

At the time of the incorporation of 
the Talbot Mills, coal tar colors w^ere 
taking the place of the dyewoods, and 
the new company gave up the manu- 
facture of colors from dyewoods. 

The chemical end of the dyewood 's 
business and the store in Lowell, the 
latter being still maintained, were 
taken over by the Talbot Dyewood 
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and Chemical Company. This com- 
pany was made up of Joseph D. Gould, 
president; Charles H. Kolrausch, 
James Preston and Gov. Thomas 
Talbot. Later Mr. Harry Knapp and 
Mr. Mathew Kolrausch became share- 
holders after Mr. Gould's death. 

The principal products were sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids, muriate of 
tin, sal soda, extract of indigo, nitric acid, 
in varying strength, nitrate of iron, 
blue vitriol. The processes were com- 
plicated and interesting. Blue vitriol, 
for example, was made from sera]) 
copper oxidized in a turnace. When 
the oxide was beaten off the unoxidized 
pieces were returned for another heat- 
ing. The oxide was digested with 
sulphuric acid, the resulting liquor 
drawn off into coolers where the 
vitriol was crystalized out on strips of 
lead, the beautiful blue crystals as- 
suming ver>- attractive shapes. 

There were from fifteen to twenty 
men employed constantly up to 1909, 
when the business was discontinued. 

The establishment is equipped with 
a fine power plant, a new chimney, 
furnaces for the manufacture of muri- 
atic acid and other equipment. The 
buildings were nearly all burned some 
years ago and were replaced by new 
ones that are in excellent condition. 

ffl ffi n 

Extracts from the Journal.s of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

{Continued from Februaty Issue) 

The three women. Misses Eliza A. Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freed men's 
Bureau, and went South, January 13, 1864, 
to teach colored men. E. R. is now telling 
of their life at Benedict, Md. 

"Monday, Feb. 22d. We resolved 
to have school if possible, to-day, 
but found there was no hope of 
that. I spent two hours at the 
hospital, as it is now confidently as- 
serted that we shall depart on Wednes- 
day. We shall try once more having 
a reception for our kind friends. They 



say we know very little of the pleasure 
it gives them to have a taste of civilized 
life once in awhile." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 25th. This a.m. 
we received a most complimentary 
present from a man at the hospital. 
A rap at the door, which Cousin Eliza 
answered, and there stood a colored 
man with a waiter in his hand, on 
which was a plate of cake and a knife 
beside it, all neatly covered over with 
a new huck-a-buck towel. He said 
he had taken the liberty to bring the 
ladies a present all on his responsibility; 
they had been so kind in visiting the 
hospital so much he wished to show 
his regard for them. It was one of 
many touching appreciations of our 
slight efforts for a truly grateful 
people. . . . 

"The boat that took off Misses Ball 
and Brigham took away quite a lot 
of the contrabands, Stanton Freeman 
among the number." 

(E. R.) "Friday, Feb. 26th. I 
am very glad to be able to resume my 
pen again, for since I last wrote my 
experience has not been very pleasant. 
[This lady had mumps, which had been 
very prevalent among the soldiers.] 
I have had rather a serious time, but 
am delighted to feel so much better 
to-day. 

"Miss Ball and Miss Brigham left 
yesterday. . . . One of Mrs. Birney's 
children is taken with measles to-day. 
The General thinks to-night that we 
shall get away on Monday, but we 
must wait for ev-ents." 

(A. R. F.) "Feb. 27th and 28th. 
I don't see any end to the labor that 
is to be done for these *Freedmen,' 
whether in 'Orphan Homes* or organi- 
zations for labor or what not. I don't 
believe a word in 'equality' of race 
^ith our own. I hope something may 
be done for their future. It is our 
duty to do all we can and give them 
every possible opportunity for doing 
for themselves. That they can sup- 
port themselves I have no question. 
I have not seen an officer here who 
was willing to have colored officers 
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serv^e with him. No doubt an able, 
efficient officer proving himself equal 
to his position would do away in a 
great measure with this prejudice. 
[In later years. Miss Faulkner saw 
and rejoiced in the great work of 
General Armstrong at Hampton, Va., 
Colonel Armstrong as she knew him 
in this camp, and gave help financially.] 

'*0n my way to the 19th passed 
through the camp of the 9th, where I 
found Lieutenant Goodyear, who is 
still on the sick list. . . . The doctor 
forbids him to go on duty at present. 
These young men away from home 
and half sick have a hard time of it 
indeed. 

"Feb. 28th, Sunday. I felt happy 
in being able to go to the hospitals 
this morning. . . . The colored men's 
idea of a 'story' is a *lie.' I have in 
two instances asked men sitting about 
the fire doing nothing if they could not 
entertain each other with stories. 
*I don't do such things.' *I gave up 
that long ago.' Sitting on the piazza 
of the 19th hospital I wrote a letter 
and gave a lesson. At the large 9th 
hospital in one quiet room I read from 
the New Testament. One of the men 
said it was a great privilege to hear 
it; he had all his life been accustomed 
to preaching once in two weeks, but 
since he came to camp he had not 
listened to anv." 

(E. R.) " Sunday, Feb. 28th. Yes- 
terday was very cold, but to-day is 
milder. Anne has gone to Benedict 
this morning. . . . The long-expected 
transports have not yet come in sight, 
so that the 9th has not yet started. 
The 19th and 30th are being sent by 
detachments to Baltimore. The doc- 
tor says Kittv Birnev must not be 
moved before Fridav. . . . 

"I have no cause to complain of 
delay, for the longer time renders me 
better able to start. . . . Last week 
one of the men from the hos])ital came 
to our room bringing half of a large 
loaf of cake on a waiter covered with 
a nice clean towel and l<K)king quite 
attractive. He said he took *the 



liberty to bring it on his own re- 
sponsibility' for the ladies because 
they had been so good to the sick. 

"This has been our sixth Sunday 
from home. It has been quite warm. 
We have had no fire since noon. If 
nothing new occurs we shall probably 
get started by next Sunday." 

(E. A. R.) " Sunday evening, Feb. 
28th. I have been down to the 
hospital this afternoon. One of the 
nurses, Stephen Bailey, whom I am 
teaching to write, gave me something 
of his historv. He is forty-six vears 
old, has left a wife and many children. 
He says he has had eleven 'head' of 
children, two are dead, nine are still 
living. [In a state of freedom who 
would reckon children as cattle are 
reckoned — by the head.^] He al- 
ways fared well in his master's house, 
lived in the kitchen and had a plenty 
of food from his master's tables. His 
wife was hired out as cook on a neigh- 
boring plantation and used to keep 
two of the youngest children with her. 
The others as soon as they were old 
enough were hired out. His wife was 
clothed, also the two children, and 
about ten or twelve dollars per year 
were paid for her services. The last 
year she had three children with her, 
so no money was given her. He said, 
though she was the mother of eleven 
'head' of living children, her master 
never so much as gave a blanket or a 
Sunday dress, or even her head hand- 
kerchief to her. But he had always been 
able by working nights and holidays 
to keep them in Sunday clothes and 
have a little money in his pocket. 

"Monday, Feb. 29th, 1864. Yes- 
terday I spent the morning walking 
with Mr. Dexter over the hills and 
down in the little wooded ravines. 
It was a pleasant walk and we had a 
very gocxl talk. In the afternoon I 
was tired and took a nap and by so' 
doing missed the one thing I so wished 
to hear, the chaplain of the 7th, who 
arrived during the week, j)reach to 
his men. 

"To-day has been damp and misty, 
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but we have had no rain. Mr. Dexter 
came in and sat an hour with us in the 
morning, and in fifteen minutes after 
he left he came back to say he was 
going immediately to Baltimore to 
join the 30th Regiment. I am glad he 
has a chance to go, for it was dull for 
him to be here with nothing to do." 
I Mr. Dexter died early in the service. 
He was the Harvard Divinity student 
mentioned in these early pages.] 

(E. R.) "Camp Stanton, Feb. 29th, 
1864. I have been out of the house 
to-day for the first time for a week. 
Kitty Birney is improving, so that we 
shall be in a condition to move by 
the last of the week if we have the 
steamer. Nothing can be depended 
upon here. . . . 

"Mr. Dexter made us a call this 
morning and said he should join the 
30th at Baltimore in the first boat that 
went, but the Cecil would not leave 
until after the transports arrived, 
and there was no other chance. In 
fifteen minutes after he had gone, he 
came rushing back to say that the 
Cecil would go in half an hour. I 
expect that we shall start jn the same 
way. Mrs. Birney has been in our 
room this evening. Few persons are 
as entertaining as she. She has a 
wonderful power of adapting herself 
to circumstances. She is highly culti- 
vated. 

"We have also had a call from Mrs. 
Colonel Shaw, of the 7th, who is 
going home to Providence when we go. 

"Tuesday, March 1st This has 
been a rainy day. Captain Post sent 
up dinner to the ladies. There is no 
sign of the transport yet. 

"March 2d. This evejiing Mrs. 
Birney came in to say that the long- 
looked-for transport had really arrived. 
A little later Mr. Higginson came 
in hastily to return a book. He was 
soon followed by Captain Post in 
haste. He says their orders are to 
start at six o'clock." 

(A. R. F.) "March 1st and 2d. 
This is the first continuous stormy 
day since we have been here. ... At 



dinner time we decided that it was too 
rainy to go out, so we had some eggs 
boiled to eat with crackers. We had 
finished them when the boy came 
bringing us meat and potatoes, apple 
sauce and hot cakes — for a rarity I 
have been hungry in Benedict. . . . 
After all came a piece of pudding from 
Mrs. Birney. . . . Since I first came 
I have had nothing like an appetite for 
food. I have only eaten to live — per- 
fectly indiflferent fis to what if I could 
eat it. 

"March 2d. After dinner I went 
to Benedict — found such a welcome 
there that I came home happy. . . . 

"As I reached the hospital, I saw for 
the first time a burial procession. 
Four soldiers walked with guns re- 
versed preceding the coffin borne on 
the shoulders of four men. . . . 

" I turned to enter the 19th hospital. 
On the front piazza were four dead 
men wrapped in their blankets. . . . 

" I found onlv one room of sick men 
and some of these so sick that I would 
not stop in the room. ... I went into 
the 9th. In the first room I taught a 
group of men to play a game of picture 
cards. It was Eliza's suggestion that 
I take them, and a happy hit it 
proved. . . . 

"In another room I found a man 
desirous of owning the Testament 
designed for Nichols (who could not be 
found], so I gave it to him. . . . 

{To be continued) 



Bennett Hall 

Permanent and Transient Guests 
Entertained 

Boston Ro a d 

Prices, $10.00 a week and up 



BILLERICA CUSTOM LAUNDRY 

High-Grade Work 

60 pieces Family Laundry, 75 cents 

Snow-white Wet Wash, 50 cents the basket 

3 doz. lots, 30 cents 

THOMAS F. SHERIDAN, Proprietor 

Rear Wilson Street - - North BiUerica 
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JOHN A. RICHARDSON 

Lumber Yard, Bennett Hall Station. Telephone 69-5 

Spruce, Hemlock, Red and White Cedar Shingles and Clapboards, 
Laths and Cedar Posts, Doors, Windows and Frames 



" CAR JUST IN FROM NORTH CAROLINA " 

filled with finest quality sheathing, rift and slashed floors, casings and mouldings 

CALL IN AND LOOK IT OVER 



Fine Stationery, School 
Supplies, Souvenir 
Post Cards 

Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines At Club Rates 

T. F. LYONS 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 



Registered Pharmacist 



Corner Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 



Builders* Hardware, Roofing Materials 
Wire Fencing, etc., Mixed Paints and Oils 

E. A. KING 

Contractor and Builder 

Billerica Centre Telephone 26-3 



All Leading Sorts of 



CARNATIONS 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 



BACKER & CO. 



BOSTON ROAD 



Teleplione 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



visitors always welcome 
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The serial articles by Miss Harriet B. Rogers and Mr. Warren 
H. Manning are omitted this issue, but will be resumed in May 
issue. 






JOHN J. SULLIVAN 

Importer and Tatlor 

SUN BUILDING - - LOWELL, MASS. 

HIGH-GRADE WORK AT REASONABLE PRICES 

Make Your Orchards Pay! 

Proper wire (or your orchards will bnng you in 
excelleDl reluma. Right upraylng, pruning. cultivation 
and handling will place your trees among the best 
propositions on your farm. 

Trpe work ia my business. In preparation I have 
dune speciHl work at the Massaehuaelts Agricultural 
CuUcKe, The Billmure Forest School, and traveled 
through the Washington and Oregon fruit districts. 
Actual experience as well. This, together with the 
most modern equipment, enables me to handle your 
work successfully, 

W. H. TAPLIN, "The Tree Man" 
Manning Mans« N. BILLERICA 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Lowell's Biggest and Best Department Store 



Featuring at this season 

Spring Fashions in every detail. 

Exclusive Styles in Women's Wearables 
from the Best Makers. 

New Fabrics of every description from 
Foreign and Domestic Looms. 
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The comment in a Lowell paper on 
the absence of our highway surveyor 
from an important meeting, at which 
an expert from Washington, D. C, 
spoke on good roads, might seem to 
imply that he was among those who 
make no effort to keep informed. 
The implication was unwarranted, 
however, since our surveyor belongs to 
the State Highway Association, and 
is anxious to learn his business thor- 
oughly. His absence on this occasion 
may be accounted for by his recent 
visit to the hospital where he under- 
went an operation, from which he will 
not recover fully for some time to come. 
BaLLERK A has but one plea to make, 
and that is for general enlightenment. 
It Ls an unalienable duty on the part of 
every citizen to keep informed. For- 
tunately, this duty, once performed, 
becomes a pleasure and brings its own 
reward. 



EDITORIAL 

The election results and • eneral 
conduct of town affairs reveal some 
highly satisfactory features. What- 
ever action was taken seemed to be the 
result of honest intention and thought- 
ful deliberation. The hopefulness of 
this condition far outweighs any ad- 
verse criticism that may be made. 
It is obvious, however, that voters 
should inform themselves of important 
measures before town meeting. 

Those interested in the tenement 
hoase law began public discussion of it 
three months ago, invited an expert 
from Boston to explain it to citizens 
at a Board of Trade meeting, offered 
copies to all who would ask for them and 
advertised to that effect, yet the 
measure was defeated on the grounds 
that voters needed more time to study 
the law. This is only one of not in- 
frequent iastances in which the people 
at large suddenly realize that a little 
interest in public affairs at the right 
time would save much effort and ex- 
pense to themselves and their neigh- 
bors. 



BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 
March 

1. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge. I. O. O. F., 
No. 64. in I. O. O. F. Hall, 8 p.m. 

3. Annual meeting of North Billerica Bap- 

tist Society. 

Meeting of A. St. John Chambr^ Club. 

Regular meeting of Board of Selectmen. 

Postponed February meeting of Board of 
Trade in Father Mathew Hall, North 
Billerica. Cornelius Parker of Boston, 
speaker. Subject, "The Tenement 
House Law." 

4. Meeting of Father Mathew Total Ab- 

stinence Society in Father Mathew 
Hall, 8 P.M. 
The Evening Whist Club met with Mrs. 
T. G. Messer. 

5. Meeting of North Billerica Council. No. 

132:i, R. A., in Father Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of the Ladies of the G. A. R. in 

LO.O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of the New England Order of 

Protection. 
Session of Board of Registrars at rooms 

of the Billerica Republican Club at 

North Billerica. 
Meeting of the A. St. John Chambr^ 

Club. Speaker, Supt. Redmond Welsh 

of the Lowell Police Department. 

Subject, "Police Work.'* 
Regular meeting of the Asa John Patten 

Circle, ladies of the G. A. R.. held in 

Gardner Parker Hall. 
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6. Recital given by pupils of the Mitchell 

School in town hall, assisted by Mr. 
Charles S. Johnson of Boston, and Mr. 
Edwin M. Whitnev. 
Meeting of the "Odd^ Volume Club" at 
the home of Mrs. Edward F. Judkins. 
** My Lady's Tumbler" was the subject, 
and Miss Mary H. Clemens was the 
reader. 

7. Devotional service at Congregational 

Church. 

Industrial branch of the Woman's Alli- 
ance met with Mrs. Joseph Jaquith. 

Edwin C. Powell, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Corn Show, visted Billerica. 

Last series of card parties held in Gardnei 
Parker Hall. Winners in contest: 
Mrs. C. Pooler, Mrs. J. B. Robinson, 
Mrs. T. Lydon, Mr. William McMillen, 
Mr. Asa Flint, Mr. Howard Simonds. 

Miss Lottie Cowdry and Miss Anna 
Jaquith attended the Federation of the 
Young People's Union, which was held 
in Cambridge. 

Aristos Embroidery Ciicle met at Miss 
Aimee Loupret*s home, 4 Gates Street, 
Lowell. 

8. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, L O. O. F., 

No. 64, in L O. O. F. Hall. 

Final session of Board of Registrars. 

Mrs. John B. Tyler, a Billerica member 
of the Old Concord chapter, D. A. R., 
attended the regular meeting,which 
was held with Mrs. A. T. Haynes at 
Maynard. Rev. George Hale Reed 
of Belmont, was the speaker. Sub- 
ject, **The Religion of Robert Louis 
Stevenson." 

10. Billerica Grange visited Bedford Grange, 

and furnished the entertainment. 
Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No. 

108, at L O. O. F.Hall. 
Meeting of Woman's Missionary Society 

of North Billerica Baptist Church. 
Meeting of William's Bible Class. 
Meeting of Board of Selectmen to draw 

up warrant for town meeting. 

11. Meeting of Father Mathew Abstinence 

Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
Time for filing nomination papers for 
town office expired. 

12. Meeting of Rowell Girls. 

Meeting of Asa John Patten Sewing 
Circle, ladies of the G. A. R., with Mrs. 
Butter worth, at 40 Wilson Street, 
North Billerica. 

All-day meeting held by the Ladies' 
Benevolent Society in vestry of Con- 
gregational Church. Dinner served at 
noon. Much work accomplished. 

13. Open meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club 

in Unitarian vestry. Subject, "Noted 
Women Heroes. Rev. J. Harold Dale, 
"Florence Nightingale." Rev. Lyman 
Rutledge," Clara Barton." Rev. Charles 
H. Williams, "Ida Lewis. Absence of 



Mr. Williams on this occasion regretted 
by all. It was voted at this meeting to 
contribute an Easter offering to the 
shut-ins, through the flower mission 
department of the W\ C. T. U. 
Conferring of First Degree by officers of 
the Grange at Grange meeting. Also 
conferring of Second Degree by Ladies* 
Degree Staff. 

14. Open meeting of Parish Club in Unitarian 

vestry. 

Devotional service at Congregational 
Church. 

Whist Party held in Mathew Hall by the 
Father Mathew T. A. Society. Prize 
winners: First prize, Frank Shea; 
second, Fred Gannon; third, Fred 
Reardon. Ladies' prizes: first. Miss 
Jennie Cox; second. Miss Florence 
Mahoney; third. Miss Eva Reardon. 

Meeting of the Aristos Embroidery Circle 
at the home of Miss Sadie E. Godet. 

15. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge in I. O. O. 

F. Hall. 
W^arrant for town meeting posted in 
various places in town. 

16. Holy Name Soi'iety paid tribute to Rev. 

Father Cornell. 

17. Meeting of Finance Committee. 

18. Meeting of Thomas Talbot Lodge, A. F. 

and A. M. 
Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 

in Father Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of W'oman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Orthodox Church, at the 

home of Mrs. J. B. Tyler. Interesting 

address on Dr. Sun Yat Sen given 

by the Rev, J. Harold Dale. 
The Evening W^hist Club entertained by 

Mrs. C. h. Pooler. 

19. Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 

1323. R. A., 7.45 p.m., in Father Mathew 
Hall. 
Meeting of N. E. Order of Protection. 

20. Meeting of Odd Volume Club with Mrs. 

George M. Preston of North Billerica. 

21. First day of spring. 

Meeting of W^oman's Branch Alliance. 

Speaker, Rev. Thomas J. Horner of 

Attleboro. Subject, "Fountains in the 

Desert." 
Devotional service at Congregational 

Church. 
Town Meeting. 

22. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 

No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

23. Easter Sunday. Special vesper services in 

the Congregational Church, conducted 
by Reverends Dale, Nason, and Frye. 

24. Meeting of Billerica Board of Trade 

Address by Mr. Paul D. Sargent of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Subject, "Good Roads." 

25. Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 

in Father Mathew Hall, 8 p.m. 
The Billerica veterans of the War of the 
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Rebellion entertained a big delegation 
of the survivors of the 59th Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, in 
the town hall at Billerica Centre. It 
was the forty-eighth anniversary of the 
battle of Fort Stedman. A banquet 
was served by the ladies of the G. A. R. 

26. Meeting of the Willing Workers in vestry 

of North Billerica Baptist Church. 
Asa John Patten Circle, ladies of the G. 

A. R., met with Mrs. Arthur Merriam. 
Dancing party held in Talbot Memorial 

Hall by the Milos Club. 

27. Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club, with 

Mrs. George Perry. An Afternoon 
with Sam Walter Foss. Leader, Mrs. 
Dickenson. Readers, Mrs. Talbot, 
Mrs. Lamprel, Miss Page. 

Meeting of the Billerica Grange. Con- 
ferring of Third Degree by Ladies' 
Degree Staff. Conferring of Fourth 
Degree by Regular Officers. Harvest 
Supper. 

Meeting of Clover Club, 7.30 p.m. 

Meeting of Holy Name Society. 

Recount of votes cast for selectmen taken 
in town hall. 

28. Devotional service at Congregational 

Church. 
Minstrel show under the auspices of 

Billerica Grange, No. 223, given in the 

town hall. 
Meeting of the Holy Name Society of 

St. Andrew's Church in Father Mathew 

Hall. 

29. Meeting of the Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. 

O. F., No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of the Aristos Embroidery Circle 
at the home of Miss Lillian Balmforth 
of Billerica Avenue. 

30. Special services at the Unitarian Church 

to which all patrons of husbandry 
were invited. Address by Rev. David 
C. Torrey of Bedford. 



BILLERICA ALMANAC 

April 

Tuesday 1. Talbot Mills Library open 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 
in Father Mathew Hall. 

Wednesday 2. Bennett Public Library 
open from 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 
1323 R. A., at 7.45 p.m., in Mathew Hall. 

Social and dance in Gardner Parker Hall, 
Billerica, by the Thomas Talbot Lodge, No. 
41. N. E. O. P. 

Friday 4. Meeting of Industrial Branch 
of Woman*8 Alliance. 

Talbot Mills Library open from 7 to 9 p.m. 



Saturday 5. Meeting of Shawsheen 
Lodge, I. O. O. F.. No. 64, in I. O. 0. F. HalU 
at 8 P.M. 

Food sale by Parish Club in Unitarian 
Vestry from 3 to 5 p.m. 

Sunday 6. New Moon. 

Services in all churches. 

Monday 7. Meeting of A. St. John Cham- 
br6 Club of St Anne's Church in Parish House. 

Meeting of Community Council in Bennett 
Hall at 7.00 p.m. 

Tuesday 8. Meeting of William^s Bible 
Class. 

Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall at 8 p.m. 

Wednesday 9. Meeting of Rowell Girls. 

Bennett Public Library open from 2 to 5 
and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Thursday 10. Meeting of Billerica 
Grange — "Community Betterment." Roll 
Call. "What improvement would be de- 
sirable in our town." Competitive essays. 
Prize awarded by State Grange for best im- 
provement done by a Grange. Entertain- 
ment by Music Committee. 

Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club. 
Hostesses — Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. Buck. 
Historical afternoon at vestry of Unitarian 
Church. Dr. Hosmer, speaker, subject, "Bil- 
lerica Historical Society." Mrs Sage will 
speak also. Music by Mrs. Holden. 

Friday 11. Meeting of Parish Club in 
Unitarian Vestry at 8.00 p.m. — Address by 
Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of Needham. 

Saturday 12. Meeting of Shawsheen 
Lodge, I. O. O. F.. No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Bennett Public Library open from 2 to 5 
and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Sunday 13. Services in all churches. 

Thomas Talbot Lodge, A. F. and A. M., 
invited by the Parish Club to attend services 
at Unitarian Church. Address by Dr. 
Edward H. Horton, Chaplain of the Mass. 
Senate. 

Monday 14. First Quarter. 

Meeting of Woman's Missionary Society 
of North Billerica Baptist Church. 

Meeting of W^inning Rebekah Lodge, No. 
lOSatLO. O.F.Hall. 

Tuesday 15. Meeting of the Thomas 
Talbot Lodge, A. F. and A. M. in I. O. O. F. 
Hall. 

Talbot Mills Library open from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 
in Father Mathew Hall, at 8 p.m. 

Wednesday 16. Bennett Public Library 
open from 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 
1323, R. A., at 7.45 p.m., in Mathew Hall. 

Friday 18. Meeting of Woman's Alliance. 
Guests' Day. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Beverly, 
speaker, — subject "Some Lessons from the 
Short Poems of Emerson." 

Talbot Mills Library open from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Saturday 19. Patriot's Day. Legal 
Holidav. 
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Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge I. O. O. F. 
No. 64. in I. O. O F. Half, at 8 p.m. 

Sunday 20. Full Moon. 

Services in all churrhes. 

Tuesday 22. Talbot Mills Library open 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 
in Father Mathew Hall at 8 p.m. 

Meeting in the Town Hall in the interests 
of public schools. — addresses by l)rs. Sned- 
den, Allen and Stimpson. 

Wednesday 23. Meeting of Willing 
Workers in Vestry of North Billerica Baptist 
Church. 

Bennett Public Library open from 2 to 5, 
and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Thursday 24. Meeting of Billerica 
Grange. Topic — "Corn," Preparation for 
Corn Contest, Mr. Gustave Thommen; 
Methods of Planting, Mr. Charles Wright: 
Fertilizers, Mr. E. F. Dickenson. General 
discussion, (uiessing Contest. 

Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club. 
Hostess, Mrs. Harding. Federation meet- 
ing. Mrs. Perrv, leader. Paper by Mrs. 
Bull, "What Billerica Women May Do.'* 

Meeting of Clover C'lub of St. Anne's 
Episcopal Church at 7.30 p.m. 

Friday 25. Talbot Mills Library open 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Fair in irnitarian Vestry. 

Saturday 26. Meeting of Shawsheen 
Lodge, I. O. O. F. No. 64 in L O. O. F. Hall 
at 8 p.m. 

Bennett Public Library open from 2 to 5, 
and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Sunday 27. Services in all churches. 

Address by Mrs. Tilton on the subject of 
Temperance,'* in Unitarian Vestry. 

Monday 28. Last Quarter. 

Meeting of Billerica Board of Trade, North 
Billerica. 

Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No. 
108, N. G., at L O. O. F. Hall. 

Tuesday 29. Talbot Mills Library open 
from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society in 
Father Mathew Hall at 8 p.m. 

Wednesday 30. Bennett Public Library 
open from 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 



THE ANNUAL TOWN MEETING 

The result of the Annual Town 
Election, March 22, was, briefly, as 
follows : 

Selectmen 

PcT. 1 PcT. 2 Tlt. 

Jo.siah Wright 230 lo6 386 

Burton O. Sanford 1").) 209 .364 

Thos. F. Sheridan 126 202 328 

Francis A. D.Singhi 206 97 303 
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Assessor (3 years) 

Per. 1 PcT. 2 Tlt. 

Edward A. King 208 111 319 

John J. Xuttall 83 168 251 

Overseers of Poor 

Richard J. Conwav 184 188 372 

Coburn S. Smith ..' 209 158 367 

Sears J. Cook 196 114 310 

John J. McSweeney 82 194 276 

Surveyor of Highways 

Harry W. E.ssex 87 238 325 

Edgar F. Twombly 176 68 244 

Dennis J. Dewirc 5 34 39 

Auditors 

Arthur C.Cook 220 158 378 

Geo. P. Greenwood 208 127 335 

Frederick Wain 164 137 301 

James T.Moran 80 203 283 

Water Commissioner (3 years) 

Isaac Hopkinson 187 109 296 

Patrick J. Mahoney 82 134 236 

Tree Warden 

William H. O'Brien 183 111 294 

Howard G. Simonds 78 105 183 

Frank S. Spaulding 77 22 99 

License — Yes, 181; No. 345. 

Under the articles of the Warrant 
the following pction was taken in the 
evening: — 

Article 1. Mrs. Hannah Whiteside 
re-elected as member of Bowers fund 
commission. 

Article 2. Town officers chosen. 
Fence viewers, Burton O. Sanford, 
Thomas F. Sheridan, Josiah W^right; 
field drivers, Martin Conway, Everett 
W'. Livingston; surveyors of wood and 
lumber, John E. Rowell, Wm. F. 
Symmes, Henry D. Living.ston, George 
E. Simonds, Charles A. Foster, Thomas 
E. Smith, Voluntine Rollins, B. W'. 
Kearney, (^.harles H. Morley, Natt H. 
Hutchins, George Moore. 

Article 3. Charles H. Williams, 
chairman of committee on Resolutions, 
read his report, a tribute to the 
memory of the late Charles H. Kohl- 
rausch, at the close of which all present 
stood with bowed heads in silence for 
one minute. 
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Article 4. Voted to pursue the same 
method of repairing roads and bridges 
that was adopted last year. 

Article 5. An aggregate of $50,000 
was voted to defray town expenses and 
appropriated as follows: — 

Moth, $1,132; spraying elm beetle, 
$400; assessors' special, $60; schools, 
$17,000; medical inspection of schools, 
$100; bridges, $600; sidewalks, $800; 
fire department, $2,800; forest warden, 
$100; incidentals, $1,000; maintenance 
public buildings, $1,500; constable, 
janitor, police, $1,900; cemeteries, $900; 
common and town pump, $150; treas- 
urer's, collector's bond, $160; in- 
surance, $400; tree warden, $200; 
board of health expenses, $500. 
Salaries: Selectmen, $475; assessors, 
$700; overseers of the poor, $200; 
school committee, $180; town clerk 
$250; town treasurer, $500; tax col- 
lector, $550; election officers, $300; 
fish warden, $100; auditors, $150; 
auditors, special, $1 50; sealer of weights 
and measures, $50; registrars of voters, 
$160; l>oard of health, $150; interest 
$2,200; sinking fund and bond interest, 
town hall, $2,000; sinking fund and 
bond interest, school house, $1,750; 
sinking fund, water bond, $1,800; hy- 
drants, $2,000; indexing records, $50; 
printing, $500; town notes, $5,500; 
Memorial day, $125; macadam, from 
Street Railway excise tax, $2,500; high- 
ways, $4,000; Industrial school, $1,500. 

Article 6. $125 raised and $250 
appropriated for salary of cattle in- 
spector. 

Article 7. Matter of raising culvert 
under the Turnpike at Nutting's Pond 
referred to Selectmen. 

Article 8. Voted to expend $250 of 
sidewalk appropriation in continuing 
the sidewalk on Pond Streel. 

Article 9. $2,500 appropriated for 
macadam roads, if state will make 
similar allotment. 

Article 10. Minimum width of 
streets accepted by Board of Survey 
to be fortv feet. 

Article. 11. $250 appro])riated to 



repair stone crusher, and put it on 
town land. 

Article 12. Six acres of land ac- 
cepted by the town as a gift of Mrs. 
Lillian V. Kohlrausch, for playground, 
to be known as the "Charles H. 
Kohlrausch, Jr. Playground." 

Article 13. Appointment of com- 
mittee authorized to see about bring- 
ing Ix)well gas mains to Billerica. 

Article 14. Salary of teamsters 
fixed at $12 a week, as formerly. $15 
was asked. 

Article 15. Selectmen instructed 
to .sell Chessman property in Holbrook. 
(Sale was made last June by auction.) 

Article 16. Committee of six ap- 
pointed to spend the accumulated in- 
come of the Abbott Singing Fund. 

Article 17, regarding sale of unused 
school buildings,^ — indefinitely post- 
poned. 

Article 18. $1200 raised and ap- 
propriated to install new heating plant 
in Pollard School. 

Article 19. By vote of eighty to 
ninety the 5 per cent guarantee on 
water main extension was not required. 

Article 20. $50 appropriated to 
match like amount given by D. S. 
Pickman for saving chestnut trees. 

Article 21 . $250 appropriated (at ad- 
journed meeting) to clear bed of Con- 
cord above Fordway Bridge. 

Article 22. Action on Tenement 
House Acts of 191 2, chap. 635, enabling 
act., sec. 1, of chap. 104, as amended 
by chap. 334 of 1912, postponed to 
next annual town meeting. 

At adjourned meeting March 26 
the follo\\'ing articles were considered. 

Article 23. $2,500 appropriated 
from Street Railway excise to extend 
macadam road on Concord Road. 

Article 24. $250 appropriated to 
improve Fordway Park. 

Article 25. Voted to pay notes due 
on Bowers Fund. 

Article 26. $100 appropriated to 
improve Pollard School playground. 

Article 27. One vear contract with 
Lowell Electric Light voted, providing 
every night service at $19.50 a light. 
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Article 28. Treasurer authorised 
to borrow in anticipation of taxes 
sufficient money to pay current ex- 
penses. 

Article 29. Request for two lights 
on Call Street referred to selectmen. 

Article 30. Law (as copied from 
Concord Statute books) regarding use 
of firearms dismissed. 

Article 31. Voted not to appoint a 
committee to see about organizing a 
stock company. 

Article 32. $100 voted to shield 
the ceiling in Union Hall so that upper 
part of building may be used for 
basket-ball. 

Meeting adjourned. 



RURAL LIFE 

Some Essentials of Fruit Growing 

By W. H. Taplin 

The highly decorative nursery cata- 
logue and glib agent furnish abundant 
information about starting an orchard. 
Most of us, however, want to know 
how to keep the one we already have 
in bearing. 

Every farm owner has a story of the 
profits which some few fruit trees 
brought him. This is often, however, 
the result of luck, and only indicates 
what is possible for a whole orchard 
when well cared for. Co-operation, 
the thing which makes Western fruit 
a success, is also an essential. 

Many in this locality find apple 
growing profitable, among whom are 
Fred Mason and J. E. Rowell. Charles 
W. Mann of Methuen has adapted 
the Western methods of care and 
marketing more completely perhaps 
than any in this locality. He pro- 
duces Baldwins which warrant sorting 
to eleven different grades. This ex- 
tremely careful grading might not pay 
smaller growers, but it goes to show 
that fancy colored and perfect fruit can 
be grown in the East and with a quality 



and flavor not known in Western 
fruit. 

Many neglected trees on moderate 
soil in fair vigor and of desirable 
varieties will pay for "renovating." 
As a rule the branches should be 
thinned out, the higher ones removed, 
and the soil fertilized or cultivated. 
(The vigor depends on the proper inter- 
relation between the roots and branches 
and so their health should be considered 
before doing anything.) 

Fruit, the same as other crops, re- 
pays for fertilization. The need of the 
soil and the influence of the various 
elements upon fruit quailty and pro- 
duction should be understood. Ni- 
trogen in excess makes the tree un- 
productive, and the fruit when borne 
is large, watery, green, and a poor 
keeper. Potash together with phos- 
phoric acid makes the fruit firm, 
highly colored and abundant, but not 
large. Lime is often needed, also. 

Prune to keep the tree open to the 
sun and low down so that it can be 
cared for and the fruit picked easily. 
Be careful not to remove the branchas 
with the fruit spurs. 

Insect pests may be divided into 
three classes, — suckers, including the 
San Jos6 scale, the oyster shell scale, 
and the aphis; biters, including the 
codling moth, the railway worm, the 
tent caterpillar, the gypsy and 
brown tail moth; borers, including 
peach and apple tree borers. The 
sucking insects are treated with a 
mildly caustic spray applied in winter, 
which kills by contact only. The 
biting insects are given a poison applied 
to the leaves, or, as in the case of the 
codling moth, the cause of wormy 
cores, to the fruit at a time when it will 
lodge in the calyx cup, the point where 
the worm usually enters. This is 
during the week just after the peta,ls 
fall. The borers can only be re- 
moved by using a knife since their in- 
terior feeding habits make them safe 
from any poison or caustic wash. 
Spraying should be done thoroughly 
— less money is wasted. 
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The mature fruit should be handled 
as carefully as eggs and marketed 
right. Storage facilities will make you 
independent of the glutted fall market 
and insure better returns. Fancy 
fruit should be put up attractively, 
bearing a name or trade-mark which 
will stand for quality and fair dealing. 
Much greater profits can be gained in 
this way. 

Above all read up and keep posted. 
Methods are rapidly changing and 
new facts discovered. A remedy for 
the railway worm was discovered 
only last year. It pays to know the 
facts and then put them to use. This 
means success to you and Eastern 
fruit. 



LIBRARY NOTES 

Dean Hodge's book, "The Training 
of Children in Religion," recently added 
to the Bennett Public Library, is of un- 
usual interest to parents with young 
children. In a sympathetic and con- 
vincing manner the author discusses 
the problem of religious education in 
the home. His suggestions are sane 
and timely. 



SCHOOL NEWS 

Social and Athletic Events at the 
Mitchell Military Boyh' School 

On the evening of March sixth, the 
pupils of the school, assisted by their 
music teacher, Mr. Johnson, Mr. 
Hovey, the leader of the Mandolin 
Club, and Mr. Edwin Whitney, gave a 
very successful entertainment at the 
Town Hall. The program was as 
follows: — Piano Solos, by Mr. Charles 
Johnson. A Scene from " The Merchant 
of Venice": Characters, - Duke James 
Howard; Antonio, Samuel Milliken; 
Portia, Herman Meyer; Shylock, 
Henry Spaulding; Bassanio, Harold 
Bruckman; Gratiano, Alexander Hil- 
ton. Recitations: "The Mustard 



Plaster," Francis Culbertson; "There 
Was a Crooked Man," Willard Savage; 
"Tom Sawyer," Harold Levett; "A 
Lost Sensation," Warren Laurence. 
Duet, "Trot de Cavalerie," Messrs. 
Johnson and Milliken. Song, "I've 
Got a Pain in My Sawdust," Hampton 
McLaughlin. Silent Drill, music by 
the Mandolin Club. Reading, by Mr. 
Edwin Whitney. 

The scene from "The Merchant of 
Venice" was given entirely by the 
boys under the direction of Mrs. 
Ed^dn \Miitney, whose coaching made 
the impersonation of each character 
a great success. The beautiful cos- 
tumes and the Court Scene hangings, 
imported for the evening, added to the 
dignity of the dramatics. 

The humorous and musical numbers 
which followed were especially well 
received, and deserved more extended 
comment than space will allow. 

On Saturday, the fourteenth, Mr. 
Pitman, the dancing master of the 
school, arranged a "cobweb," party 
with favors so attached to an immense 
cobweb over the whole hall that it 
took the partners more than a quarter 
of an hour to find each other. 

The regular guests and those es- 
pecially invited for the evening felt 
that the unique plan for their pleasure 
was certainly delightful. The dancing 
school this winter has been excep- 
tionally happy in unexpected merry- 
makings. 

Two lectures of interest have been 
given during the past month. One 
on "An Appalachain Trip in the 
Switzerland Mountains," by Miss 
Helen Hill of Rogers Hall School, 
Lowell, and the second, an informal 
talk on "Jerusalem,*' by Mr. William 
A. Goodwin of Lowell. 

The basket-ball team added another 
victory to its long record before school 
closed, defeating the Rindge Manual 
Training school of Cambridge with a 
score of 9 to n . 

The prospects for the coming base- 
ball season at the school diamond are 
promising. Eight men have won 
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JOHN A. RICHARDSON 

Lumber Yard, Bennett Hall Station. Telephone 69-S 

Spruce, Hemlock and Pine Clapboards, Laths and Cedar Posts, Doors, Windows 
and Frames, North Carolina Sheathing, and Flooring 

Now is the time to fix up the roof 



Use the Washington Red Cedar * CLEAR LAKE SPECIAL " Shingles, or best grades eastern 

white cedar. All prices. 

** BIRD'S ROOFING PAPERS" can't be beat 



Fine Stationery, School 
Supplies, Souvenir 
Post Cards 

Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines At Club Rates 

T. F. LYONS 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 



Registered Pharmacist 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



BiLLERicA Centre 



Telephone 19-3 



Builders* Hardware, Roofing Materials 
Wire Fencing, etc., Mixed Paints and Oils 

E. A. KING 

Contractor and Builder 

BiLLERicA Centre Telephone 26-3 



All Leading Sorts of 



Corner Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



R G. MOREY & GO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



CARNATIONS 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 



BACKER & CO. 



BOSTON ROAD 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



visitors always welcome 
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Young Man 

<tlf you would appear successful, look 
the part. 

<I.CIothes may not make the man, but 
personal appearance, which is largely a 
matter of clothes, makes or mars the 
impressions we would produce. 

Macartney's Clothes 

will answer your good clothes question 

Every article cuarantecd. Satlefaction or 

3raur money back at 

Macartney's "Apparel Shop" 

72 MERRIMACK ST., LOWELL, MASS. 



Goodale's Dandelio 

Delicious, Sparkling, 
Cooling 

FOR SALE BY 

ROLAND G. WRIGHT 

BILL£RICA CENTRE 

■IH) 

MRS. S. A. LEWIN 

NORTH E 



TALBOT MILLS 

FREDERIC S. CLAHK. Pbehident 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

k RET.^IL SALES-OFFICE HAS BEEN OPENED AT THE MILLS 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
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EDITORIAL 

The next issue of Billerica will 
mark the beginning of the second 
year. We close volume I well 
satisfied with what it has achieved, 
and look forward with pleasure to 
the promises of volume II. 

It is true that with this number 
possibly our most important histor- 
ical contribution, the Civil War Jour- 
nal, closes, but other historic remi- 
niscenses of great interest and more 
than local import are in preparation 
and will be introduced early in 
volume II. 

Mr. Manning's maps and articles 
will continue throughout the year, 
and interest in them is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Arrangements are being made to 
secure contributions from authorities, 
local and national, on various subjects 
that have to do with village life and 
rural economy. This, together with 
the much valued assistance of special 
correspondents throughout the town, 
will make the second volume both 
more valuable and more attractive 
than the first has been. 



The co-operation of every citizen 
is cheerfully solicited in this enter- 
prise, which is, and ought to be, com- 
munity wide. 

BILLERICA DAY-BOOK 

April 

1. Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 

nence Society in Father Mathew Hall. 

Meeting of A. St. John Chambr^ Club in 
Parish House. Speaker of the evening. 
Probation Officer James P. Ramsay of 
Lowell. Subject dealt with police work 
in general. Nearly every member of the 
club present. Rev. Appleton Grannis, 
of St. Anne's Church, Lowell, presided 
during the exercises. 

Meeting of "Old Timers." 

2. Meeting of No. Billerica Council No. 1323 

R. A. in Mathew Hall. 
Social and dance, in Gardner Parker Hall, 

held by the Thomas Talbot Lodge, No. 

41, N. E. OP. 
Brush fires near comer bridge. No serious 

damage. 
Meeting of Boy Scouts in Polla^'d School 

lunch room. 

3. Special meeting of Board of Trade to discuss 

new project of organizing a town stock 
company to develop land and construct 
houses. Invitation extended to all citizens 
of the town to attend this important 
meeting. It was well attended. 
Meeting of Odd Volume Club with Mrs. 
Minnie E. Robinson. Subject, "The 
Ma.ster of the Inn," by Rol)ert Herrick. 
Reader, Miss M. H. Clemens. 

4. Meeting of the Industrial Branch of the 

Woman's Alliance with Mrs. Flitner. 
Hostesses: Mrs. George Crosby, Mrs. 
Arthur W. Merriam and Mrs. Lyman V. 
Rutledge. Reading by Mrs. George M. 
Preston much enjoyed. Mrs. Preston 
gave one of her original stories and one 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Baseball game at Wilmington. Howe High, 
Billerica, vs. Wilmington High. 

5. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

Hall. 

Food sale by Parish Club in Unitarian vestry. 

Billerica members of the Old Conconl chap- 
ter, D. A. R. attended regular meeting 
at chapter house in Concord. Mrs. Chas. 
K. Bolton of Brookline spoke on "Farm 
Life One Hundred Years Ago." Mrs. 
Herbert B. Hosmer, assisted by Mrs. 
J. B. Tyler, both of this town, were the 
hostesses. 

6. New Moon. 

Services in all churches. 

Class of about thirty young children received 
first holy communion at 8 o'clock mass 
at St. Andrew's Church, North Billerica. 
Rev. E. J. Cornell, O. M. I., officiated. 
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Annual election of officers at St. Anne*s 
Episcopal Church. 

7. Meeting of A. St. John Chambr^ Club of 

St. Anne*s Church in Parish House. 

Meeting of Community Council in Bennett 
Hall. 

Meeting of Board of Selectmen held. This 
meeting was to handle business accu- 
mulating since closing of town bcmks in 
February. A large amount of routine 
work was accomplished. Bills approved. 
Petitions were received from New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company for 
pole locations on Treble Cove road and 
Elm Street, North Billerica. A hearing 
on the application held April twenty-first. 
Two jurors, Edward F. Fuller and Daniel 
Fitzpatrick, were drawn. 

8. Meeting of William's Bible CMass. 
Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall. 

9. Regular meeting of Rowell Girls held with 

Mrs. John E. Rowell, North Billerica. 
Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 

10. Meeting of Billerica Grange. Community 

Betterment. Roll Call. " What Improve- 
ment would be Desirable in our Town.'** 
Competitive essays. Prize awarded by 
State Grange for best improvement done 
by a grange. Entertainment by Music 
Committee. 
Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club. Host- 
esses: Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. Buck. His- 
torical afternoon. Dr. Hosmer gave inter- 
esting reminiscences of Billerica history. 
Paper on '* Retrospect and Prospect" read 
Mrs. Sage. Music by Mrs. Holden. 

11. Meeting of Unitarian Parish Club in Unita- 

rian vestry. Address by Rev. Arthur W\ 
Littlefield of Needham on ''The Evolu- 
tion of Liberty.*' 
Meeting of *;.Billerica** Giris* Club; Miss 
Eleanor'' Nickerson, hostess. Address 
by Dr. Charles E. Hosmer. 

12. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge I. O. O. F. 

No. 64 in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Candidates for the T. R. and T. Baseball 
team met at Faulkner Park. 

13. Services in all churches. 

Thomas Talbot Lodge, A. F. and A. M., by 
invitation from the Parish Club, attended 
services at l^nitarian Church. Address 
by Dr. Edward H. Horton, Chaplain of the 
Senate. 

14. First quarter. 

Meeting of Woman*8 Missionary Society 
of North Billerica Baptist Church. 
Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No. 
108, at I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Special meeting of the Board of Selectmen. 
Lighting propo.sition considered. 

Regular monthly meeting of William's Bible 
Class in the vestry of the North Billerica 
Baptist Church. Address by Captain 
Reynolds of the Boston Elevated Rail- 



way Company on railroad matters. 
Special musical program given. 

15. Meeting of Thomas Talbot Lodge, A.F. and 

A.M. in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Father Mathew Total Al)stinence 

Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
Special meeting of the Chambr^ Club of 

St. Anne*s Church in Parish house. 
Meeting of Women's Mission Circle of th** 

North Billerica Baptist Church with Mrs. 

John E. Rowell for semi-annual mite box 

opening. 

16. Meeting of North Billerica Council No. 1323 

R. A. in Mathew Hall. 

Meeting of St. Elizabeth Guild of St. Anne's 
Church at the home of Mrs. George Hurst 
on Elm Street. 

Winter picnic held in vestry of Congrega- 
tional Church under the auspices of the 
of the church choir. Mrs. Maude Liv- 
ingston and Mrs. Harriet Wheeler had 
charge. 

The Asa John Patten circle. Ladies of the 
G. A. R. held their regular sewing circle 
with Mrs. Mary Wllkins, Andover Street, 
which w^as well attended. 

Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 
18.^Meeting of Woman's Alliance. Guests' 
Day. Friends present from Chelmsford, 
Ix»well, Winchester, Bedford, Lexington, 
and Concord. Speaker, Rev. B. R. Bulke- 
ley, of Beverly. Subject, "Some Lessons 
from the Short Poems of Emerson.** 

Jonquil Club of North Billerica held pleasant 
dancing party in the Thomas Talbot 
Memorial Hall. 

19. Patriot's Day. Legal holiday. 
Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., No. 

64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Baseball, married men vs. single men. Score 
too large to rect^rd. Single men won. 

20. Full moon. 

Services in all churches. 

21. Meeting of board of Selectmen approved. 

22. Meeting of Father Mathew Total Abstinence 

Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
Meeting in the Town Hall in the interests 
of public schools. Address by Dr. Allen 
of the State Board of Education. 

23. Meeting of Willing Workers in vestry of 

North- Billerica Baptist Church. 
Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 

lunch room. 
First Congregational Church elected their 

officers for the year: clerk, Samuel Earle; 

treasurer, Sidney Bull; standing committe, 
E. A. King, Clarence Bowman and 
J. E. Bull; auditor. Deacon Spiller; 

music committee, George P. Greenwood, 

Mrs. M. A. Buck and A. B. Holden. 

Jasper Bruce was appointed to look after 

the pews. 

24. Meeting of Billerica Grange. Topic 

"Corn." Addresses by Mr. Charles 
Wright and Mr. E. F. Dickenson. 
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General discussion followed. Resolu- 
tions passed in appreciation of work 
done by Mr. Gustav Thommen on the 
corn contest. 

Meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club. 
Hostess, Mrs. Harding. Federation 
meeting. Mrs. Perry, leader. Paper 

. by Mrs. Bull. "What Billerica Women 
May Do.'* 

Meeting of Clover Club of St. Anne's 
Episcopal Church. 

*'Cy Hoskins Reception," given in vestry 
of North Billerica Baptist Church 
before a large audience. Previous to 
the show an appetizing supper was 
served. 
•25. Sale of food, confectionery and fancy 
articles in Unitarian vestry, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Alliance. 

Meeting of "Billerica" Girls' Club at 
home of Mr. Rutledge. Talk on birds 
by Rev. J. Harold Dale. 

Meeting of the Ladies* Benevolent Society 
in the vestry of the Congregational 
Church. 

26. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

No. 64 in 1. O. O. F. hall. 
Sunlight Party and Dance held in Town 

Hall. Mrs. C. Tutein was pianist. 
Supper and entertainment in Parish 

House by St. Elizabeth's Guild, St. 

Anne's Mission, North Billerica. 

27. Services in all churches. 

Address by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton 
on the subject of "Temperance" in 
the LTnitarian vestry. 

28. First quarter. 

Meeting of Billerica Board of Trade, 
North Billerica, Address by Hon. 
Channing Fox of Boston. 

Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No. 
108, N. G., at L O. O. F. Hall. 

29. Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 

nence Society in Father Mathew Hall. 

30. "Mother's Meeting" in the Unitarian 

vestry at 3 o'clock. Mrs. Rolf of Con- 
cord present. 

Meeting of St. Elizabeth Guild at the 
home of Miss Elizabeth Wain. 

Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 

Regular meeting of the Asa John Patten 
circle. Ladies of the G. A. R. with Mrs. 
Susan P. Jaquith. 

Supper and entertainment held in Con- 
gregational church vestry by Ladies' 
Benevolent Society. 

BILLERICA CALENDAR 
Mat 

Thursday 1. Devotional service at North 
Billerica Baptist Church, 7:45 o'clock. 

Friday 2. Talbot Mills Library open 
7 to 9 P.M. 

Meeting of Industiral Branch of the 



Woman's Alliance with Mrs. George Crosby, 
2 to 5 P.M. 

Special meeting of "Billerica" Girls* Club. 
Initiation. 

Devotional service at First Congregational 
Church, 7:45 p.m. 

May party by "Old Timers** in Thomas 
Talbot Memorial Hall. 

Saturday 3. Bennett Library open 2 to 
5 p.m. and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64. in I. O. O. F. hall at 8 p.m. 
T. R. and T's of this town will open their 
season. They will play the Wollastons at 
home. 

Sunday 4. Morning and evening services 
in all churches. 

Monday 5. Meeting of A. St. John 
Chambr6 Club of St. Anne's Episcopal Church 
in Parish House. 

Public hearing before Board of Selectmen 
in Town Hall. 

Tuesday 6. New Moon. 

Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday 7. Bennett Library open 
2 to 5 P.M. and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council No. 
1323, R. A., in Father Mathew Hall, 7 p.m. 

Meeting of N. E. O. P. in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 

Thursday 8. Devotional Service at North 
Billerica Baptist Church, 7:45 p.m. 

Meeting of Billerica Grange, No. 223 in 
I. O. O. F. Hall. Flora's night. 

Open meeting of Nineteen Hundred Club. 

Friday 9. Talbot Mills Library open 7 
to 9 P.M. 

Meeting of Parish Club of Unitarian 
Church with Mrs. Charles H. Eames. Sol- 
dier's night. Reminiscences gathered by 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers. 

Meeting of "Billerica" Giris' Club. 

Devotional service at First Congregational 
Church. 7:45 p.m. 

Saturday 10. Bennett Library open 
2 to 5 P.M. and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Sunday 11. Morning and evening serv- 
ices in all churches. 

Monday 12. Meeting of William's Bible 
Class of North Billerica Baptist Church. 

Meeting of Woman's Missionary Society 
of North Billerica Baptist Church. 

Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No 
108, N. G., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Tuesday 13. First quarter. 

"Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday 14. Bennett Library open 
2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 
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Meeting of Rowel girls of North Billerica 
Baptist Church for sewing and sociability. 
Meeting of St. Elizabeth's Guild of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church. 

Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 

Thursday 15. Devotional service at 
North Billerica Baptist Church, 7:45 p.m. 
Friday 16. Talbot Mills Library open 
7 to 9 P.M. 

Annual meeting of the Woman's Branch 
Alliance in vestry of Unitarian Church. 

Devotional service at First Congregational 
Church 7:45 p.m. 

Concert by Whitney Concert Co. under 
the auspices of Progressive Club. 

Saturday 17. Bennett Library open 2 
to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. 0.0. F., 
No. 64, in L O. O. F. Hall. 

Sunday 18. Morning and evening services 
in all churches. 

Tuesday 20. Full Moon. 
Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9 p.m. 
Meeting of Thomas Talbot Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M. in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall. 

Wednesday 21. Bennett Library open 
2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council No. 
1323, R. A. in Mathew Hall, 7:45 p.m. 
Meeting of N. E. O. P. in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 

Thursday 22. Devotional service at 

North Billerica Baptist Church, 7:45 p.m. 

Billerica Day observed by Improvement 

Association. Entertainment by Whitney 

Concert Company. 

Meeting of Billerica Grange No. 223. All 
veterans of the town, guests. Address of 
Welcome, Dr. Charles Hosmer. Patriotic 
program. 

Bu.siness Meeting of Nineteen Hundred 
Club. Hostesses: Mrs. Dickenson and Mrs. 
Dale. 

Meeting of Clover Club of St. Anne's 
Episcopal Church, 7:30 p.m. 

Friday 23. Billerica Day. 258th anni- 
versary of the town's incorporation. Talbot 
Mills Library open 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of VVoman's Branch Alliance in 
Unitarian vestry, 2 tp 5 p.m. 

Meeting of ** Billerica" Girls' Club. 
Devotional service at First Congregational 
Church, 7:45 p.m. 

Saturday 24. Bennett Library open 2 to 
5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, L O. O. F., 
No. 64, in L O. O. F. Hall, 8 p.m. 

Sunday 25. Morning and evening serv- 
ices in all churches. 

Special Memorial Day services in Unitarian 
Church, to which all veterans are invited. 



Monday 26. Meeting of Billerica Board 
of Trade. 

Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No. 
108, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Tuesday 27. Last quarter. 

Talbot Mills Library open 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Father Mathew Total Absti- 
nence Society in Father Mathew Hall, 
8 p.m. 

Wednesday 28. Bennett Library open 
2 to 5 and 7 to 9 p.m. 

Meeting of Willing Workers of the North 
Billerica Baptist Church for social and busi- 
ness purposes. 

Meeting of St. Elizabeth's Guild of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church. 

Meeting of Boy Scouts in Pollard School 
lunch room. 

Thursday 29. Devotional service at 
North Billerica Baptist Church, 7:45 p.m. 

Friday 30. Memorial Day. I^gal holiday. 

Meeting of Billerica Veteran Association, 
G. A. R., in Town Hall. 

Saturday 31. Meeting of Shawsheen 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., No. 64. in I. O. O. F. 
Hall, 8 P.M. 

DEATHS 

Died at her home. North Billerica, April 
.fifth, Mrs. Celina Thibault, aged seventy- 
nine years, six months and two days. 

Died in Melrose, Mass., April nineteenth, 
Daniel A. Maloney. aged twenty-eight years, 
eleven months and thirty days. 

Died at his home. South Billerica, April 
twenty-fifth. Sergeant John Morrill, aged 
seventy- three years Burial in Wilmington. 

Died at Somerville April nineteenth, the 
Infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Holden. 



BIRTHS 

February seventeenth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Timothy J. Mahoney, a daughter, Harriet 
Ann. 

February twenty-fifth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry J. Pasho, a daughter, Beatrice Eleanor. 

February twenty-eighth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester A. Wright, a son. 

March twenty-first, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hamelin, a daughter, Theresa Valida. 

March twenty-third, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas F. McElligott, a daughter, Mary. 

MARRIAGES 

March twenty-third. Charles Stephenson, 
Billerica, Mass., and Birdie Keane, Sharon, 
Mass., by Rev. Father George A. Costello, 
Lowell, Ma.ss. 

March twenty-fourth, Albert Hamelin, 
Billerica, Mass., and Emma St. John, Lowell, 
Mass., by Rev. Leon Lamothe, Lowell, Mass. 
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TOWN ITEMS 

While there was no formal obser- 
vance of Patriot's Day in our town 
this year, numerous American flags 
were "unfurled in all sections of the 
town. 

Friends of Mr. James V. Riley, of 
North Billerica, will be pleased to know 
that he is rapidly improving. Mr. 
Riley expects to return to his position 
in Madison, Maine, soon. 

One of the important events in 
April was the organization of the 
Billerica Water Board for 1913, Sydney 

A. Bull, chairman. Oliver P. Green- 
wood was chosen clerk of the Board. 
All three members of the Board were 
in attendance at this meeting. Messrs. 
Bull, Tworably and Hopkinson. 

Mr. Herbert W. Sheldon has resigned 
from his position as master mechanic 
in the Talbot Mills. Mr. Ivory M. 
Hanson, who for many years has been 
first engineer of the mill, will take Mr. 
Sheldon's place. Mr. Sheldon has 
had general supervision of all repairing 
for the past twenty-five years and he 
has witnessed the steady growth of 
the mill. He had the reputation of 
being a thorough mechanic and is a 
highly respected citizen of this town. 
He has served on several important 
town committees appointed for the 
improvement of the town and was a 
member of the committee in charge of 
erecting the original Fordway Bridge 
twenty years ago. 

A measure of sufficient importance 
to commend itself to a large number of 
our businessmen is the Co-operative 
Association for erection of working- 
men's houses. The Board of Trade 
committe to look into this matter 
consists of Frederic S. Clark, Joshua 

B. Holden, Jr., Edward A. King, 
Bernard W. Kearney and John A. 
Richardson. 

Mr. Natt H. Hutchins of the Talbot 
Mills, North Billericae, has accepted 
a position as master mechanic in a 
factory in Providence, R. I. The 
esteem in which he was held by his 



fellow workers was shown when he was 
presented a beautiful chain by the 
employees of the repair department, 
and a handsome Masonic charm by 
the overseers of the mill. The best 
wishes of all are extended to Mr. 
Hutchins by his numerous Billerica 
friends. 

Several appointments have been 
made by the Board of Selectmen for 
the ensuing year: Local moth super- 
intendent, W. H. O'Brien; special 
poUce officers, William F. Symmes, 
Frank S. Bartlett, Gardner Spaulding, 
Norman E. McMillen, James A. Ruth, 
William L. Taylor, Isaac Hopkinson, 
H. W. Essex, Robert Tivey, Charles 
H. Kemp, Edward O'Connor; public 
weighers, Philip B. Dolan, James Shaw, 
Elmer E. Cole, N. L. Rogers, F. G. 
Morey, H. F. Jacobs, Mrs. Maria 
El wood, Charles El wood, Harry E. 
Moore, E. B. Carr; measurers of 
grain and inspectors of petroleum, 
F. G. Morey, E. E. Cole.; sealer of 
weights and measures, Thomas A. 
Ellis; fish warden, Robert Twey; regis- 
trar of voters, James J. Campbell, for 
three years; engineers of the fire de- 
partment, Ernest N. Bartlett; forest 
warden, Ernest N. Bartlett; special 
police officer, Thomas A. Ellis; care- 
taker of town clock, Hiram E. Dutton; 
caretaker of common and town pump, 
Jasper E. Bruce. Two additional 
members will be appointed later on 
the fire department. 

The Village Improvement Associ- 
ation 

Prizes for best kept premises, flower 
gardens, vines, window-boxes, etc., 
will be offered this year as usual by 
the Talbot Mills. The rules of the 
various competitions are as follows: 

Class 1. Best kept premises, front and rear. 
Points to be considered: Condition of lawn and 
paths and back yards, including freedom from 
weeds and general neatness of grounds and 
exterior of house. Wherever there is a strip of 
sidewalk turf, it will ire considered as part of 
the lawn. Three prizes: $5, $4, $3. 
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Class 2. Vines: On houses, (torches, arbors, 
trolley or other posts in front of premises. 
Three prizes: $.3, $2.50, $2. 

Class 3. Window and porch l)oxes. Three 
prizes: $3, $2.50, $2. 

Class 4. Flower gardens. Design or ap*ange- 
ment will be considered as well as variety and 
quanity of flowers. Three prizes: $5, $4, $3. 

Class 5. Vegetable garden: Competition 
open only to children under sixteen years of 
age. Suggestions and assistance from parents 
allowed. Points to be considered: quality, a 
quantity, variety and neatness of gardens. 
Gardens not to exceed six hundred square feet 
in area. Three prizes: $4, $3, $2.50. 

Winners of first prizes will be allowed the 
choice from a list of books and magazines on 
gardening in addition to money prizes. If 
preferred, winners may take the equivalent of 
any prize in bulbs at one cent each, a price 
much lower than bulbs of equal quality can be 
purchased. 

These competitions are open to all, 
except that winners of prizes in past 
years will only be allowed to compete 
for a higher prize in the same class or 
for prizes in other classes. If the 
results do not meet the approval of 
the judges the full number of prizes 
will not be awarded. 

The competitions will be in charge 
of the Home and School Ground 
Committee: Mr. Ivory M. Hanson, 
chairman; Mrs. George Whiteside, 
Mrs. B. F. Harding, Rev. Charles H. 
Williams, Rev. J. Harold Dale and 
Frederic S. Clark. 



SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

We are asking representatives from each 
society and club in town to send in .special cor- 
respondence for publication. If your society 
is not represented, kindly take the matter up 
with your special correspondent or send news 
directly to Billerica. All items will be gladly 
received at this oflBce: Box 187, Billerica, Mass. 

On Friday, March twenty-eighth, 
Mrs. Jane Meriam, aged eighty-five 
years, widow of the late Jonas Meriam, 
formerly of Billerica, Mass., passed 
away at the home of her son, Arthur 
Meriam, in Maiden. This brief notice 
can but serve to refreshen the mem- 
ories of many in Billerica who have 
felt the beneficent influence of her 
life. The funeral was held Monday. 
March thirty-first. 



Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N.E.O.P. 

On April .sixteenth Talbot Lodge, No. 
41, New England Order of Protection, 
held a social and dance after their 
business session. About seventy-five 
enjoyed this event. 

Winning Rebek.\h Lodge 

The Sewing Circle, in connection 
with the Winning Rebekah Lodge, 
met in the I.O.O.F. Hall on April 
fourteenth, and the afternoon was 
both busily and pleasantly spent. 
At 6:30 supper was served by Mrs. 
Jennie Perry, assisted by Mrs. Bessie 
Messer. Lodge opened at 8:10. Two 
applications for membership were re- 
ceived. After the meeting selections 
pertaining to Patriot's Day were given 
and a patriotic song was sung at the 
close of the exercises by the members. 

Nineteen Hundred Club 

The Nineteen Hundred Club met 
with Mrs. Perry on March twenty- 
seventh instead of with Mrs. Kirshner, 
as previously planned. The leader 
was Mrs. Dickenson and "Ah After- 
noon with Sam Walter Foss " was spent. 
The readers for the afternoon were 
Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. Collier and Miss 
Page. 

On April tenth our meeting was 
held in the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church, at which Dr. Hosmer of the 
Billerica Historical Society spoke on 
important historical facts about Biller- 
ica, and Mrs. Martha Sage gave a 
paper on "Retrospect and Prospect," 
in which she expressed the need of a 
fire-proof historical building. These 
subjects were interesting and much 
enjoyed. Mrs. Anna Holden gave a 
biographical sketch of John Howard 
Payne and also provided the music 
for the afternoon, both of which were 
very much enjoyed. The singing of 
"Home, Sweet Home" by the entire 
audience completed the program, and 
a social hour was then enjoyed. 
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St. Anne's Episcopal Church 

The oflBcers of St. Anne's Mission, 
No. Billerica, were elected at a meeting 
of the parishioners in the Sunday- 
school room, Sunday, April sixth, after 
the usual Sunday morning service. 
Rev. S. H. Jobe called to order and 
oj>ened the meeting with prayer. Mr. 
John Gott was elected honorary 
senior warden; Mr. Edward J. Garner, 
warden; Mr. James Howarth, treas- 
urer; Mr. Joseph Brown, clerk; Mr. 
John W. Stott, organist; Mrs. Annie 
Bagley, Miss Ann Wolfenden and Miss 
Elizabeth Wain, Altar Chapter. Mr. 
Joseph Brown has been clerk since 
the organization of the Mission, Nov- 
ember 14, 1886. 

First Congregational Church 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Congregtional Church 
met on Tuesday, April eighth, at the 
home of Mrs. Wilkens. We are study- 
ing Dr. Headland's book "China's 
New Day." Medical Missions in 
China were discussed. 

The Girls' Club of the Congrega- 
tional Church have had two meetings 
this month. On April first they met 
with Miss Edith King, and Miss Fran- 
cis Bent, of the Lowell Y.W\C.A. 
gymnasium, talked to them about form- 
ing a Camp-Fire for Girls. 

On April fifteenth they met with Miss 
Mary Larratt for sewing and general 
gaiety. It is needless to say that a 
very good time was enjoyed. 

This club of girls is one of the most 
important organizations of the town, 
for they are our rising young women. 

North Billerica Baptist Church 

On April twenty-sixth, the Willing 
Workers of the North Billerica Baptist 
Church held their regular meeting, 
with Mrs. Mason of W^ilson Street, in 
the afternoon; and on the twenty-ninth 
of April they held a very successful 
food and ice cream sale at Mr. Perry's 



store. North Billerica. On the twenty- 
third of April they met at the home of 
Mrs. Ritchie on Wilson Street, and on 
this occasion presented, as a slight 
token of esteem, a handsome parlor 
lamp to Mrs. Mary J. Nason, who is 
an active member of this society, and is 
about to remove to Ware. Mrs. 
Charles H. Williams made the pre- 
sentation speech. 

SCHOOL NEW^S 

The Cooking Class 

The Superintendent of Schools, the 
School Committee, the members of the 
State Board of Education who were 
to address Billerica citizens later, the 
Board of Trade Committe on school 
betterment, and wives, were invited 
to an unusual dinner on the evening 
of April twenty-second. The dinner 
was served by the ninth grade Domes- 
tic Science class under the direction of 
their instructor. Miss Marian Wil- 
kin s. Here is what was served, who 
prepared it, and who served it: 

Cream of potato soup, by Mary 
Rule, Mabel Sullivan and Nora Con- 
don; beef loaf, prepared by Dora 
Tutein and Alice Bicknell; tomato 
sauce, by Gladys Rutledge, Nora 
Hayes and Mary Williams. Green 
peas and mashed potatoes were served 
with the beef course. Parker house 
rolls, by Mary Larratt and Agnes 
Lyons; salad and dressing, by Gladys 
Barrington, Mabel Sullivan and Mary 
McCuUough; caramel pudding, by 
Winifred Fisk, Alice Bicknell and 
Mariem Biggerstaff; cake, by Henri- 
etta Baril, Irene Higgins and Arlette 
Corkum. Coffee completed the menu. 
The waitresses were Agnes Lyons, 
Gladys Barrington, Dorothy Hayes 
and Gladys Rutledge. 

To this culinary exhibit, elegantly 
displayed on well set tables, the pudding 
proof test was applied and with great 
success. If these girls serve their 
future homes as well as they served 
these guests the current '* newly-wed" 
biscuit jokes will be forgotten. 
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After dinner the guests repaired to 
the town hall, where Dr. Allen spoke 
on vocational education. His remarks 
were practical and suggestive. He 
said that education for direct earning 
power has not been included in the 
mandatory law, but the state is, never- 
theless, interested enough to enact 
special laws on this subject. Under 
this law there may be established 
(1) Girls' and boys' school to increase 
wage earning ability, (2) Girls' home- 
making school, (3) School for boys 
who wish to enter skilled trades, 
(4) Evening school for those employed 
during the day. 

Following the address many ques- 
tions were put to the speaker and were 
well answered. 

This brief hint of what the state is 
doing will be commented on more at 
length in a later issue of Billerica. 

Social and Athletic Events at the 
Mitchell Military Boys' School 

The Mandolin Club of the School 
has again received the hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Perry Thompson of 
Lowell. On Thursday evening, April 
third, the members of the club went 
by special car to Grace Church, Lowell, 
in time to enjoy a delicious supper. 
Both before and after the address 
delivered by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Skinner, the club played several selec- 
tions, which were, heartily encored. 
The boys appreciated not only the 
hospitality so generoulsy extended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomson, but thor- 
oughly enj#yed Mr. Skinner's talk 
on England. Such evenings are looked 
upon as ** red -lettered" ones 

On April fifth, the baseball season 
opened with a match game between 
the Viking Club of Roxbury and 
Mitchell's. It proved very interesting, 
ending with a tie score at the tenth 
inning, six to six. Mayo pitched a 
very steady game and kept the hits 
well scattered. Spaulding's hitting 
was also a feature, as he obtained three 
hits out of four times up. 



The work on the athletic field began 
March thirty-first, and the boys were 
delighted to see a gang of expert work- 
men in the diamond at an early hour. 
According to an agreement between 
Mr. A. H. Mitchell and the athletic 
association Mr. Mitchell was to double 
the money cleared at the play given 
by the association on March sixth. 
The fund netted in all three hundred 
and ninety dollars and the boys are 
watching the progress of the work 
with interest and pride. 

On April ninth the Mitchell team 
played the Howe High School team. 
Much pleasant rivalry exists between 
the "town" team and the "school" 
team. David Walker pitched for 
Mitchell and Sam Cooke for the Howe 
school. From the outset the game was 
exciting, but the score of Mitchell at 
the first inning, six runs, was enough 
to assure them the victory. Twelve 
to three was the final score. Both 
teams, however, played well. 

On the evening of April eighth, the 
school attended the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Glee Club entertainment held 
in Lowell. Many times the encores 
were received with more appreciation 
than the numbers themselves, so popu- 
lar were the humorous selections 
given. The concert gave the boys an 
impulse to work harder than ever on 
their own Club concerts, which already 
stand high in public recital per- 
formance. 

April nineteenth, two games were 
played. Forenoon, Lowell High School 
eight; Mitchell, eighteen. Afternoon, 
Lock Grammar School, nine; Mitchell, 
eleven. 

Reported by, 

Samuel A. Milliken, 
Herman W. C. Meyer, 
David Walker, Jr. 

BB n ffl 

SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 

The "Billerica" Girls' Club 

Misses Alice Bateson, Evelyn Casey, 
Rita Collins, Ruth E. Dimock, Flor- 
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ence Fisk, Mary J. Hayes, Helen M. 
Larson, Eleanor Nickerson, Doris 
Perry, Beatrice Swinington and Lillian 
M. Smith met one pleasant afternoon 
in March to see about forming a club. 

Their purpose, as stated in the con- 
stitution, is "to find out what we can 
do for the improvement of Billerica, 
and do it." So far they have found 
some extremely interesting things to 
do, and are doing them energetically. 

Misses Collins, Larson and Nicker- 
son were appointed to see about Club 
pins, which are to be of special design, 
understood only by members of the 
order. Misses Swinington, Hayes, 
Dimock and Perry were appointed to 
see about getting new members. 
Misses Mildred Baker, Emma Ketchen 
Ellen Burnham, Majorie Spiller and 
Mary Cassidy were proposed for mem- 
bership by this committee and duly 
voted in, pending initiation. 

At the first regular meeting each 
member told what she was most inter- 
ested in. The Club thus divided itself 
into committees, each with a definite 
work to do, and each composed of girls 
most interested in that work. 

One group is studying Billerica his- 
tory'. For their benefit Dr. Charles 
E. Hosmer was asked to give his his- 
torical reminiscences. This he did one 
afternoon when the club was enter- 
tained at the home of Miss Eleanor 
Nickerson. Another group is making 
a study of Billerica industries. Misses 
Collins, Fisk and Casey are preparing 
material for an exhibit, which will show 
what Billerica is doing industrially, 
and with kodak and pencil, they are 
preparing an illustrated budget of 
facts and figures. Misses Swinington, 
Perry, Dimock, and Nickerson are 
studying Billerica's birds and flowers. 
Rev. J. Harold Dale was invited to 
introduce the subject of birds, which 
he did most delightfully at the meeting 
of which Miss Smith was hostess. 

On the afternoon when Miss Swin- 
ington entertained the club, Mr. Rut- 
ledge explained the "Aims and methods 
of the Billerica magazine." Later on 



some of the members proposed to make 
a study of this work. 

"The Home Department" is the 
branch of work taken up by Misses 
Larson and Hayes. Under their direc- 
tion a delightful and interesting work is 
being done. The rules of the home 
department are here given: 

The Billerica Home Department aims to 
reach all those who are with us in spirit but who 
cannot, for one reason or another, leave the 
home to take part in the strenuous activities of 
our busy world. 

Through this department it is hoped to pro- 
mote friendly and helpful intercourse among 
those who cannot otherwise know of each other. 

The Home Department will have three forms 
of membership: 

(1) Directors, members of the "Billerica" 
Girls* Club and their assistants. 

(2) Regular members — those who have a 
special interest in the work. Regular members 
are to do whatever work they find most con- 
genial, knitting, crocheting, making small articles 
of one kind or another, clipping news-papers, 
reading books for the library committee, etc. 

(3) Messengers, who will report for duty at 
appointed times to directors and regular mem- 
bers, and will run necessary errands for them, 
carry messages, bring yam for knitting, clippings 
for scrap-books, flowers, papers, etc. 

The Home Department now reaches 
fifteen "regular members" and it is 
rapidly gaining friends. Messengers 
are delighted with their work. 

Miss Alice Bateson was elected 
president and Miss Lillian Smith sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

With such a beginning it is pleasant 
to contemplate what may develop 
as the "Billerica" Girls* Club works 
its way farther and farther into the 
heart of the community. 

The Boy Scouts 

"A scout is a friend to all, and a 
brother to every other scout." Boy 
Scouts of America, Billerica, Troop 
Number One, is a group of boys well 
on their way to Scout success. The 
troop was organized March twelfth, 
under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Bateson, assistant scout master at 
North Billerica. One week later the 
boys met at the home of Raymond 
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Morley and elected officers as follows; 
president, Ralph Webster; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Baisley; treasurer, Mel- 
vin Morris; secretary, Elwood Brews- 
ter; patrol leaders, Raymond Morley 
and Allison Dole. 

Application was at once made to 
national headquarters by Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge for commission as scout 
master, which was granted March 
twenty -seven th . 

Mr. Kiberd, the unusually successful 
scout master of Chelmsford, came to 
Billerica to administer the Scout oath, 
and examine the boys for admission 
as "tenderfeet". The following were 
admitted: Raymond Morley, Allison 
Dole, Ralph Webster, Charles Baisley, 
Melvin Morris, Max Morley, Carl 
Bartlett, John Verner, Victor Schult, 
Robert McCloud, Sumner Dole, Ray- 
mond Schmelzer and Elwood Brewster. 
Royal McDonald, George Dignon and 
Charles Scott will be admitted also at 
the next meeting. 

The boys have already enjoyed 
several hikes to Gilson Hill, where 
the camp-fire, broiled steak, baked 
potatoes and boiled eggs were the 
chief attractions. More extended hikes 
will be planned when the "tenderfeet" 
have learned more of camp discipline. 

The patrol meets regularly Wednes- 
day evenings in the Pollard School 
lunch room, by courtesy of the school 
committee, and there the boys study 
" First Aid," " Scout Craft," and Amen- 
can history and are drilled on the 
twelve points of the scout law. Ask 
a scout w^hat the seventh point of the 
scout law is and see if he is obedient. 

Much of the success of this move- 
ment will depend upon the work of 
patrol leaders Morley and Dole, whose 
interest and energy so far have been 
most gratifying. Boys and parents 
alike appreciate the work which Mr. 
Bateson is doing as assistant scout 
master. 

This movement will mean much to 
the community, especially if the " Boy 
Scout Scheme" is well carried out. 



Extracts from the Journals of 

Three Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in Time of Our 

Civil War, 1864 

{Continued from March Issue) 

The three women, Misse.s Eliea A. Rogers, 
Anne R. Faulkner, and Elizabeth Rogers, 
responded to the call of the Freedmen's 
Bureau and went South, Jan. 13, 1864, to 
teach colored men. A. R. F. is now telling 
of scenes in the hospital at Benedict, Md. 
On the piazza were four dead men wrapped in 
blankets. One room only was filled with 
sick men. In another she taught a group of 
men to play picture cards. 

"Entering another room, one man 
was reading aloud from a Methodist 
Hymn (he called it Hime) Book. He 
stopped, but I asked him to proceed; 
after he had read I read several hymns. 
He brought me his slate to write his 
name, * Levin Morris.' Then I recog- 
nized the man whose queerly com- 
pounded prayer had so interested me 
at meeting. That prayer had pas- 
sages of fervid eloquence; there were 
portions that would lead the devo- 
tional feelings of the most refined, 
petitions for the dear absent ones, 
joined with the earnest pleading that 
God would lead this people on to 
freedom. Then came a curious jum- 
ble about *I, Levin Morris,' which was 
comical in the extreme. This man 
tells me he has six 'head' of children, 
that he had a good master, but he 
would rather be free, etc., and so on. 
Mr. Higginson accompanied me home. 
We encountered several companies on 
the plain out for 'skirmishing.' . . . 
We met Colonel Armstrong who in 
his peculiar jocose way mourned over 
*the teachers ' detained in Baltimore." 

(This paragraph, Feb. 21 should have appeared at 
beginning of chapter in March issue Ed.) 

(A. R. F.) "Sunday, Feb. 21st. 
While the brigade w^as getting into 
line on the plain at the foot of the hill, 
the General and his staff stood under 
our window, a servant holding the 
head of each horse, while the owners 
stood or walked about. . . . The bri- 
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gade formed in a continuous line from 
north to south. Just as they had 
formed one of the 'aids' was dis- 
patched to one wing and another to the 
opposite. Presently we saw the re- 
sult. Each regiment wheeled around, 
bringing the new line from east to 
west. This was done evidently be- 
cause as formed at first the 7th Regi- 
ment stood on uneven ground. By 
this change a straight line of fifteen 
hundred men in the exact range of the 
eye stretched toward Benedict. The 
General and staff galloped down, pass- 
ing in 'review' of them in front and 
rear. Then they formed in two lines 
which he reviewed. 

"After this he stationed himself at 
one end of the plain and the brigade 
in company lines reviewed him. . . . 
After more than an hour and a half 
of this *play fight' the General and 
staff came in, many of the horses in a 
reeking condition." 

(E. R.) "March 3d, Thursday. 
While we were dressing, Mrs. Birney 
opened the door and said, 'The 9th 
is moving off.' The men were starting 
from camp, in close file, with bayonets 
erect and filling the air with their loud 
song of jubilee. After their long 
waiting, they were glad to be off, but, 
poor fellows, they know but little of 
the life before them. . . . 

"In a few moments we were on our 
way down the hill. Adjutant Stewart 
came to meet us and we were fortunate 
enough to see Lieutenants Evans and 
Goodyear and Harris, who were left 
to bring up the rear guard, and Dr. 
Pease. The others were gone. . . . 

"In the midst of packing Mrs. 
Birney calls out, 'The other transport 
has arrived, and now the 7th will 
be off immediately.' Soon after the 
General came in with the joyful in- 
telligence that he should send a boat 
to Fortress Monroe with all the con- 
trabands, who would otherwise be left 
behind to the mercies of their owners. 
. . To-night we feel as though we 
were dwellers in a deserted city. The 
tents of the 19th and 9th are all gone, 



leaving^nothing but the bare stockades* 
and many of the mess houses have been 
fired to keep so much fuel from the 
rebels. 

(A. R. F.) " March 3d. We passed 
through the hospitals to see the half- 
sick men waiting beside the fire, 
knapsacks on the floor, all ready to be 
put on board the boat. I presume 
a score or more of them will find a 
quiet rest for their weary bones before 
the transport reaches Hilton Head. 

"Then we found a man, named 
Vernal Hawkins, in whose welfare we 
were much interested. He told us that 
his wife and five children had escaped 
from slavery two days before and he 
must go, doing nothing for them. He 
had' given his wife all the money he 
had, and if we could do anything for 
them he should be so grateful. We 
went to see her and told her to come 
to headquarters to see us. She came 
with three other women and we gave 
her what we had to spare, and told 
her to pack her bundle and be in 
readiness to-morrow a.m., and if we 
could get her on board we would 
do so. At noon the General said there 
should be a boat to-morrow for 
Fortress Monroe and all the women 
and children we could get on board 
should go. So after dinner Eliza 
started for Benedict to spread the 
good tidings. I took Florence Birney 
for company and went over the 'hill' 
to spread the news of possible deliver- 
a ice to the Moulton and Broughton 
slaves. One woman wanted to know if 
she could get her child five miles away. 
I told her yes, if she would walk there 
to-night and back again. Another 
could not go because she could not get 
her child, but numbers were eager to 
go anywhere. Some said, 'They will 
kill us when you go off. ' I told them 
no, but still they felt that the treatment 
would be severe - 

"So many bits of history have I 
gathered here to-day from my talk 
with these poor women that Mrs. 
Birney dubbed me 'Kidnapper.' It 
is beautiful to hear the city of Wash- 
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ington spoken of by these poor slaves 
as a very city of refuge. 'I wants 
to go to Washington* comes so often 
from their lips. I thought as I left 
the house this p.m. my mission was 
only to propose a change in wretched- 
ness, not a relief from it. The break- 
ing up of camp is another of our in- 
teresting, though serious, experiences. 
The 9th encampment is all desolation, 
not a bit of any tent left. The 
stockade surrounded by evergreens 
shows something of what has been. . . . 

"What new experiences await us 
we trust will find us prepared. We 
should not have chosen to remain 
here so long with no definite work 
before us, but it has been chosen for 
us, and a grand opportunity for seeing 
has it afforded us. Our present plan 
is to go to Washington." 

(A. R. F.) "March 4th. After 
half past three we were up for a long 
day before us. We breakfasted early, 
and before eight o'clock Lizzie, Mrs. 
Colonel Shaw and I started to walk to 
Benedict. We went first to see some 
colored women and children to know if 
they were ready for Fortress Monroe. 
Packed up with bundles of rags we 
found them in huts and in the streets. 
We took our station on one of the 
hospital piazzas. We saw one man 
was dying and while we waited men 
came and bore him before our eyes 
from his bed on a stretcher to the 
Mead house' and from the *dead 
house' to the burial. In the midst 
of the confusion for some time I could 
not enter the room, but when nearly 
empty I went in, where only two very 
sick men lay (probably both of them to 
die before night) . I asked the first one 
what he would have; he said * My head 
raised.' The second man wanted cof- 
fee. I went into the kitchen filled with 
'contraband women' to see what I 
could find. The coflFee was on the 
fire. I could find nothing but a bottle 
such as horse-radish is prepared in, 
and that with an edge partly broken. 
I could get neither sugar nor milk. 
I poured the coffee out and three 



different times I steadied it while the 
dying man grasped and drank there- 
from. . . . 

"As I passed the 'dead house' I 
found they were putting into an outer 
coflSn the remains of a little son of 
General Bimey, who died just before 
we came here. The lieutenant who 
had charge of it came out to ask the 
direction for Mrs. Birney in Phila- 
delphia. He spoke of the feeling he 
had when his first friend died in battle, 
but also of the commonly attested 
fact that they Ijecame accustomed to 
anything in the army. War is a horrid 
curse ! Soften it the little you can, and 
it is then a dreadful demoralizer. . . . 
I believe fully that while we have 
'camps' there is a field for woman's 
work, and she may do good if allowed 
a place there, " 

(E. R.) " March 4th, Friday. Re- 
veille sounded for the 7th at four 
o'clock, and by 'sun up,' as the 
negroes say, we were dressed, our bed 
sacks emptied, and everything packed. 
. . . Yesterday morning there were 
in the camp and connected with it at 
Benedict about three thousand per- 
sons; now there is not a person left 
in the camp ground. 

"The Kington mansion, where we 
had lived, is vacant, ready for its 
rebel owner, who will doubtless take 
possession as soon as the General is 
fairly out of sight. . . . There are 
to be left at Benedict fifteen persons, 
too sick to be moved, in the care of 
one surgeon, and one company from 
the 19th is left to guard them. 

"The news spread like fire and all 
who wanted to go off came flocking in 
and were taken on board the Cecil. 
About twelve o'clock we moved away 
from Benedict and had our last look 
of the deserted place. . . . Before start- 
ing we went on board to see how the 
men were stowed away. It was very 
pleasant to see the pleased look of 
those who had been our pupils; they 
seemed so glad to see us once more. 
Colonel Shaw parted with his wife 
there, but the General and Lieutenant 
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Purington went on with us to the 
mouth of the river, which we reached 
at five o'clock. There the two boats 
came alongside, the last good-byes 
were said, and the General was off. 
The transport went down the bay 
bearing her freight of a thousand 
souls, and we came north. Handker- 
chiefs were waved until they were out 
of sight. It was a hard time for Mrs. 
Birney, but she bore it bravely. She 
is a wonderful woman. . . . 

"So much has been crowded into 
this day that it is utterly useless to 
attempt any adequate description of 
details. . . . 

"I am very thankful for all we have 
seen and learned, and though our 
labors were cut short just as we were 
fairly established, yet everyone bears 
testimony that our coming has not 
been in vain. I cannot but feel that 
we have given these men a stimulus 
to future effort, and they have been 
so grateful for the interest taken in 
them. It is our plan now to be in 
Washington to-morrow night, remain 
there till Tuesday, and be at home 
sometime before Saturday. 

" WiUard's Hotel, March 5th. [This 
morning before coming to the hotel 
the ladies parted with Mrs. Birney and 
family and Mrs. Shaw. They re- 



mained in Washington until Tuesday, 
March 8th. Here follows the last 
incident recorded in the journal.] 

**We went vlirectly to dinner. An 
officer with a major-general's insignia 
came in directly behind us and took 
a seat very quietly near us. A gentle- 
man at the table whispered to us, 
'That is Lieutenant-General Grant.' 
Then in a few moments he arose and 
announced to the ladies and gentlemen 
that the hero of Vicksburg was present. 
In an instant everyone sprang to their 
feet and cheer after cheer gave him 
welcome. He is very modest and un- 
assuming and looks like a man who 
has seen hard work. We thought 
ourselves very fortunate to witness 
his reception and be able to speak 
to him." 

(A. R. F.) "As I passed out, I too 
spoke. I told him I would like to 
know if what I had been told — that he 
did not allow his soldiers to be taught 
the military tactics of 'retreat' — was 
true. 'My soldiers have no occasion 
to practice it' was his reply. His 
manner was quiet but courteous. It 
was a satisfaction to speak to him, 
greater than to speak to the President, 
and I left the hotel quite satisfied to 
give up the President's reception." 

(The End) 
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SUPPLEMENT AND INDEX 

Extracts from the Journals of 

THREE Ladies from Billerica, 

Mass., in the time of our 

Civil War, 1864. 

The following paragraphs, omitted by over- 
sight, properly belong at the close of the 
chapter in the July issue. The supplement 
following brings the Journal to a formal 
close. — Editor. 

You who have camped out can under- 
stand it exactly. Imagine five pairs 
of boots covered with mud to come 
into the room and when the mud is 
dry falling off into the finest yellow 
dust, and you readily see the condition 
of our room. No broom was to be 
purchased in the place, and we were 
obliged to borrow of Mrs. Bimey. . . . 

"Colonel Armstrong [later General 
Armstrong, founder of Hampton In- 
stitute] has sent to invite the ladies to 
attend dress parade, which we do. 
He is interested in inquiring into our 
wants and has promised to send a car- 
penter Monday to make us a table, 
etc. Now we have him interested I 
think we shall overcome our diflScul- 
ties. The Colonel has made us a pres- 
ent of a broom which is valuable in- 
deed. ... It is strange how soon you 
can get used to anything; it begins to 
seem quite natural to be surrounded 
by black faces." . . . 

(E- R.) **A message came from 
th*^ General requesting the presence of 



the ladies at a reception this evening, 
which Mrs. Birney was giving to all 
the upper oflScers. . . . 

"They are all earnest , live men. 
They all enlisted in the ranks as pri- 
vates, and, coinciding with General Bir- 
ney in his views, are here from prin- 
ciple. They are vital, large-hearted 
men, at least, so they seem. 

(A. R. F.) "About half past eight 
the General escorted us into the room. 
Much to our surprise the 'oflScers' 
party' was quite agreeable. . . . One 
gentleman told me, when I said we 
had no idea of presenting ourselves, 
that that was one of the inducements 
held out for the party that they 
should meet the ladies just arrived. 
I gained a great deal of information. 
... I had the company of one who 
was a personal friend of Henry Ward 
Beecher and George William Curtis. 
. . . He was in college with Theodore 
Winthrop at Yale. He had spent 
time in the West, has been Secretary 
of the * Territory of Colorado,' and 
was in the Kansas fight. He gave a 
graphic account of Montgomery's 
appearance among eight (himself one) 
when under arrest for the violation of 
the 'fugitive slave law.' Montgomery 
appeared in court when a price was 
already on his head and no one stirred 
to take him. He gave this account of 
Beecher's influence over a friend of 
his, an * Alabama slave holder.' The 
man went to hear him preach, hating 
him. When the service was ended, 
being introduced to the speaker, he 
told of the change of his feelings. Says 
Beecher, 'Go back to Alabama and 
tell them the devil is not so black as 
they painted him.' . . . 

"The camp life is, after all, different 
from what I expected, not easier, by 
any means, in the demand upon brain, 
hands, and, indeed, on all one's nervous 
energy, but there is so much less of 
monotony. There is everything to 
interest you. . . . 

"One officer gave me his hours for 
duty and said he really had not time 
to go to the hospitals or elsewhere as 



he could wisht and he was only a 
captain/* 

Supplement 

These ladies found their work very 
discouraging. They could not then 
know the capabilities of this newly 
emancipated race, but they all lived 
to see and rejoice in the success of 
General Armstrong's grand work for 
the negroes, and to aid it financially. 

My sister died in 1876, but Miss 
Elizabeth Rogers and Miss Faulkner 
saw Booker Washington's remarkable 
work for his own race. 

Miss Faulkner died in 1911 at 
eighty-two years of age, while Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rogers Weston still lives 
at the age of eighty years. 

John E. Stewart, Adjutant Ninth 
United States Colored Troops, was 
killed early in battle. 

Lieutenant Harris lived through 
the war. In a letter to one of the 
ladies, dated Hilton Head, S. C, 
April 25, 1864, he says: "I think we 
have great cause to be thankful for 
our good fortune thus far. We had a 
delightful trip down here, and have 
had to undergo but few hardships 
since our arrival. There is not so 
much prejudice against colored troops 
here as I expected to find, and the 
men conduct themselves in such a 
soldierly manner that I hope what 
prejudice there is will soon wear away. 
I have even more confidence in them 
now than I had last winter. I wish 
I could rely as implicitly on the justice 
and good faith of Congress as I can 
on these men in the day of battle. 
I have been on picket with them 
before the enemy and have invariably 
found them fearless and reliable; 
indeed, there was a rivalry among 
them about who should have the 
most dangerous posts. General Wil- 
liam Henry Birney, who had charge 
of Camp Stanton at Benedict, Md., 
lived until 1907. 

"He was the son of James G. Birney, 
the statesman and anti-slavery leader 
of early times. General Birney was 



born near Hunts\'ille, Ala., May 28, 
1819. He was a lawyer by profession, 
but a soldier by choice. He entered 
the United States Army as captain 
in April, 1861, and served with dis- 
tinction and rare usefulness. He was 
detailed as organizer of colored troops 
and drilled and equipped seven regi- 
ments of these troops. He participated 
in the principal battles in Virginia, 
and rose through all the grades to the 
rank of major-general of volunteers, 
commanding a division for the last 
two years of the Civil War. 

"Since 1874 General Birney had 
resided at the national capital, 
where he practised his profession, 
and served as attorney for the 
District of Columbia." 

He died at the age of eighty-eight 
years. 

Harriet B. Rogers. 

November 1, 1911. 
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July issue, page 12. Figures 320 should 
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of Gilson Hill joining circled number 13, 
and should not appear on Hemlock Hill. 

November issue, page 4, column 2. Fourth 
line from bottom read "Legislature" instead 
of "Congress." 

December issue, page 1, column 2, line 15, 
read "1837" for "1836." 

March issue, page 5, column 1. In introduc- 
tion of Board of Trade article, line 10, read 
"Section one of Chapter 104 as amended 
by Chapter 334." 
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EDITORIAL 

The numerous or<^anizations which 
have sprung up recently in our town 
indicate that many different people 
are tryinj^ to serv'c the community. 
It is as if each citizen were askin^^ 
*'How can I use my ener^ to the 
best advantajje?" and as if the whole 
community were asking, "How can 
I best use the combined energy of 
all these peo]:)le?" Societies and 

clubs are the inevitable result. 

Most of these new organizations 
aim directly toward community wel- 
fare: the Billerica Boys' Club, the 
Girls' Club of the Congregational 
Church, the Boy Scouts, the Billerica 
Girls' Club, the Community Council, 
and the Mothers' Club. These are 
.supplementary to the older organ- 
izations of similar purj^ose: the 
Village Improvement Association, 
Board of Trade, Grange, Nineteen 
Hundred Club, Historical Society, and 
Library Associations. There are also 
churches, lodges and various unclassi- 
fied institutions which aim indirectly 
toward commtmity betterment. 



These are all agencies through 
which high-minded citizens find it 
possible to serve their community, but 
these same citizens may well be doubt- 
ful as to the effectiveness of so many 
separate agencies in a town of less than 
three thousand. It will be necessary 
to use wise discrimination and to de- 
vote unfailing energy to the few organ- 
izations which present the greatest 
opportunity for service. 



BILLERICA DAY BOOK 
May, 1913 

1. Devotional Service at No. Billerica 

Baptist Church. 

2. Meeting of Industrial Branch of the 

Woman's Alliance with Mrs. George 

Crosby. 
May Party in the Thomas Talbot 

Memorial Hall, given by the "Old 

Timers." 
Devotional Service at Congregational 

Church. 
Special meeting of the "Billerica" Girls' 

Club — Initiation. 

3. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

No. ()4, in I. O. O. K. Hall. 
Baseball game between the Crimson 
A. C. of Lowell and the Tigers. Si^ore, 
10-7 in favor of the Tigers. 

5. Meeting of the Board of Selectmen. 

(). Meeting of Father Mat hew T. A. 
Society in Father Mat hew Hall. 
Special nuM?ting of the A. St. John 
Chambre Club of St. Anne's Episcopal 
Church held in Parish House. The 
Young Men's Club of Lowell were 
their guests for this evening. Rev. 
Mr. Jobe gave an illustrated lecture on 
"New York Revisited" and other 
features of interest. There was a 
business meriting iK^fore the lecture. 

7. Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 

1323, R. A., in Mathew Hall. 
MtH'ting of N. E. O. of P., in I. (). (). F. 

Hall. 
Annual meeting of the Asa John Patten 

Circle, No. 20, Ladies of the G. A. R., 

in Odd Fellows Hall. 

8. Meeting of Billerica Grange, No. 223, 

inl.O. O.F. Hall. 
Open meeting of Nineteen Hundred 
Club. Entertainment by the Ladies' 
Appleton Quartet with Mrs. F. E. 
Allen as first soprano, and Mrs. A. 
Amy Torrcy of Bedford as accom- 
panist. 
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9. Meeting of Parish Club with Mrs. Chas. 
H. Eames. Soldiers' Night. Rem- 
iniscences of Nathaniel D. P. Foster, 
Marcus Cowdrey, and Coburn Smith, 
gathered by Miss Harriet B. Rogers 
were read. Other reminiscences are 
being prepared by Miss Rogers for 
the Historical Society. 

Devotional service at Congregational 15. 
Church. Rev. J. P. Frye, leader. 

Meeting of "Billerica" Girls' Club at the 
home of Miss Doris Perry. Visited 
Mrs. George M. Preston. 

10. Bennett Library open. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Many people enjoyed the "at home" 
Mrty given by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
F. Dickenson. l^* 

Some of the Billerica members of the 
Old Concord Chapter, D. A. R., 
attended the regular meeting held in 
the Chapter House in Concord. Re- 
ports were given of the recent (Con- 
tinental Congress at Washington, 
D. C. 

(lame between the Tigers of North 
Billerica and the White Sox of Granite- ^7. 
ville. Score, 7 to 2 in favor of the 
Tigers. 

11. The Girls' Auxiliary Choir of St. Anne's 

Episcopal Church, Lowell, san^ at a 
festival service at St. Anne's Mission, 
No. Billerica. 
Nineteen Hundred Club specially in- 
vited to services at the Unitarian 
Church. Address by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Richardson of Roxbury. 

12. Meeting of William's Bible Class of No. 

Billerica Baptist Church. 21. 

Meeting of Woman's Missionary S<x:icty 

of No. Billerica Baptist Church. 
Meeting of Winning Rebckah Lodge, 

No. 108, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 27th 

anniversary celebrated. oo 

Meeting of the Board of Selectmen. 

Discussion of plans for special town 

meeting. 

13. Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. 

Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
Parents' meeting held in Assembly Hall 
of the Pollard School in Billerica. 
Entertainment given by the Ladies' 
Quartette of the Stoncham Woman's 
Club, assisted by Miss Rickey of 
Stoncham, who spoke on **(iood 
Stories for Children and Stor>' Tcll- 
ing. 

14. Meeting of "Rowell Giris" of No. 

Billerica Baptist Church for sewing 23. 
and sociability. 
Meeting of St. Elizabeth's Guild of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church at the home 
of Mrs. John T. Stott, Wilson Street, 
No. Billerica. 



18. 



20. 






Meeting of Asa John Patten Sewing 
Circle, No. 20, ladies of the G. A. R., 
at the home of Mrs. Henry A. Dutton. 
They worked on articles for a fair, 
which will be held in the early fall. 

Meeting of the Ladies* Foreign Mis- 
sionar>' Society of the Congregational 
Church with the Misses Greenwood. 

Regular meeting of the "Rowell (iirls" 
at the home of Mrs. Charles Manning, 
Talbot Avenue, No. Billerica. At 
this meeting Mrs. Herbert S. Russell 
was presented a beautiful hand bag 
by Mrs. Rowell in behalf of the club. 
Mrs. Russell has moved to Clinton. 

Billerica Selectmen met with Engineer 
Dickinson of the Massachusetts State 
Highway. 

Talbot Mills Library open. 

Annual business meeting of the Woman's 
Branch Alliance in the vestry of the 
Unitarian Church. 

Concert by the Edwin M. Whitney 
Concert (Co. in the Town Hall. 
Reader, Mr. Edwin M. Whitney; 
violinist, Elmer C. Adams; soprano, 
Mi.ss Nit a Cowlishan. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, L O. O. 
F., in I. O. O. F. Hall, 

(iame between T. R. & T.'s team and the 
Milford, N. H., team. Score, 13 to 4 
in favor of the Tigers. 

Presentation of silk flags to Sunday 
Schools by the Asa John Patten 
Circle, Ladies of the G. A. R. 

Meeting of Thomas Tall)ot Lodge, A. F. 

and A. M., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. 

Society in Father Mathew Hall. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 

1323, R. A., in Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. 

O. P., in I. O. O. F. Hall. Deputy 

made official visit. 

Meeting of Billerica (}range, No. 223. 
Invitation was extended to all vet- 
erans of the town. Address of 
Welcome, Dr. Chas. Hosmer. Patri- 
otic Program. 

Business meeting of Nineteen Hundred 
Club. Hostess. Mrs. Dickenson. 

Meeting of Clover Club of St. Anne's 
Episcopal Church at the home of Miss 
Ella Whitehead. 

Billerica Day Concert by the Edwin M. 
Whitney Concert Co., in the Thomas 
Talbot Memorial Hall, given under 
the auspices of the Billerica Improve- 
ment Association. 

Billerica's Natal Day — Billerica is now 

258 years old. 
Meeting of Woman's Branch Alliance 

in Unitarian Vestry. 
Meeting of "Billerica" Giris' Club at the 

home of Miss Alice Batcson. 
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28. 



Regular meeting of the Ladies' Benevo- 
lent Society in the vestry of the 
Congregational Church. 

24. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, L O. O. F., 

No. 64. in L O. O. F. Hall. 

25. Morning and evening services in all 

churches. 
Special Memorial Day services in Uni- 
tarian Church, to which an invitation 
to the Billerica Veteran Association 
and the Ladies of the G. A. R. was 
extended. Presentation of silk flag 
by Mrs. Mabelle Smith in behalf of 
the Asa John Patten Circle, Ladies of 
the G. A. R. 

26. Meeting of Billerica Board of Trade. 

Address by William Gushing Bam- 

burgh of the New England Tel. & 

Tel. Co. 
Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, 

No. 108, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Father Mat hew T. A. 

Society in Father Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of "Willing Workers" of the 

No. Billerica Baptist Church for 

social and business purposes. 
Meeting of St. Elizabeth's Guild of St. 

Anne's Episcopal Church. 
Lawn Party given by Boy Scouts to raise 

money for uniforms. 

30. Memorial Day — Legal Holiday. 
Meeting of Billerica Veteran Association, 

G. A. R., in town hall and visits to 
various cemeteries. Address of the 
day by Rev. C. E. Fisher of Lowell. 

31. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 

No. 64, in L O. O. F. Hall. 



BILLERICA CALENDAR 
Junk, 1913 

Monday 2. Annual meeting of First 
Parish Church. 

Meeting of the A. St. John Chambre Club 
of St. Anne's Episcopal Church. 

Tuesday 3. Talbot Mills Library open — 
7 to 9 P. M. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society, 
in Father Mathew Hall. 

Wednesday 4. New Moon. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 
P.M. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 
1323, R. A., in Mathew Hall, 7.45 P. M. 

Meeting of Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. O. 
P., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Meeting of Asa John Patten Circle, Ladies 
of the G. Ai R., in I. O. O. F. Hall, at 3 o'clock. 

Thursday 5. Devotional service at No. 
Billerica Baptist Church, 7.45 P. M. 

Friday 6. Devotional service at First 
Congregational Church. 

Talbot Mills Library open — 7 to 9 P. M. 

Meeting of "Billerica" (lirls' Club. 



Saturday 7. Meeting of Shawsheen 
Lodge, I. O. O. F., No. 64, in I O. O. F. Hall, 
8 P. M. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 
P. M. 

Sunday 8. Morning and evening services 
in all churches. 

Monday 9. Meeting of William's Bible 
Class. 

Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, No. 
108, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Tuesday 10. Meeting of Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society of the No. Billerica Baptist 
Church. 

Talbot Mills Library open. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 
in Father Mathew Hall. 

Wednesday 11. First Quarter. 

Meeting of "Rowell Girls" of the No. 
Billerica Baptist Church. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 
P. M 

Meeting of St. Elizabeth's Guild of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church. 

Meeting of Mothers' Circle in Pollard 
School assembly room. 

Thursday 12. Meeting of Billerica Grange. 
Visitors' night. Bedford and Woburn Granges 
as guests. 

Devotional service at No. Billerica Baptist 
Church, 7.45 P. M. 

Friday 13. Devotional service at First 
Congregational Church, 7.45 P. M. 

Talbot Mills Library open — 7 to 9 P. M. 

Saturday 14. Flag Day. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall, 8 P. M. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 
P. M. 

Lawn Party given by the 1910 Club at the 
home of Mrs. Edward Judkins. 

Sunday 15. Morning and evening ser- 
vices in all churches. 

Tuesday 17. Manning Reunion at Man- 
ning Manse, No. Billerica. 

Meeting of the Thomas Talbot Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Talbot Mills Library open — 7 to 9 P. M. 

Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 
in Father Mathew Hall. 

Wednesday 18. Full Moon. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 
P.M. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, No. 
1323, R. A., in Mathew Hall, 7.45 P. M. 

Meeting of Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. 
O. P., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Thursday 19. Devotional service at No. 
Billerica Baptist Church, 7.45 P. M. 

Friday 20. Devotional service at First 
Congregational Church, 7.45 P. M. 

Talbot Mills Library open— 7 to 9 P. M. 

Meeting of the "Billerica" Girls' Club. 

Saturday 21. First Day of Summer. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall, 8 P. M. 
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Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 9 
P. M. 

Sunday 22. Morning and evening ser- 
vices in all churches. 

M onday 23. M cet i ng of Win n i ng Rebe ka h 
Lodge. No. 108, in L (). (). V. Hall. 

Tuesday 24. TallH)t Mills Library open — 
7 to 9 P. M. 

Met^ting of Father Mathew T. A. Society 
in Father Mathew Hall. 

Wednesday 25. Meeting of the "Willing 
Workers" of the No. Billerica Baptist Church. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 
9. P. M. 

Meeting of St. Elizabeth's (>uild of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church. 

Thursday 26. Last Quarter. 

Devotional service at No. Billerica Baptist 
Church. 

Meeting of the Clover Club of St. Anne's 
Episcopal Cliurch, 7.30 P. M. 

Friday 27. Talbot Mills Librarv open — 
7 to 9 P. M. 

Saturday 28. Meeting of Grange. Field 
Day. W'orthy (iate Keeper in charge. 
Meeting at Mr. J. Nelson Parker's field. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, L O. (). F., 
No. 64, in L O. O. F, Hall, S P. M. 

Bennett Library open — 2 to 5 and 7 to 
9 P. M. 

Sunday 29. Morning and evening ser- 
vices in all churches. 



SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

We are asking representatives from each 
society and club in Town to send in special 
correspondence for publication. If your 
society is not represented, kindly take the 
matter up with your special correspondent or 
send news directly to BILLERICA. All 
items will be gladly received at this office: 
Box 187, Billerica, Mass. 

Winning Rebekah Lodge 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Winning Rebekah Lodge, May 12th, 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of 
the Lodge was most fittingly observed. 
Many visitors were present at the 
circle which met in the afternoon. 
At 6.30, Mrs. Nellie Burton, assisted 
by Mrs. Bessie MeSvSer and Mrs. 
Mabel White served supper. 

A picture and a gold i)iece were 
presented by Mrs. Sexton, in behalf 
of the Lodge, to Mrs. Sarah Button 
in honor of her seventieth birthday. 
Mrs. Button was comj)letely taken 



by surprise by the mark of esteem 
thus tendered her. 

Lodge opened at 8 o'clock with 
Vice Grand Mabel White in the chair. 
There was a full attendance at this 
meeting. 

Nineteen Hundred Club 

The meeting of April 24th was held 
with Mrs. Harding. This was a 
federation meeting, and Mrs. Jennie 
Perry was leader. Ten different com- 
mittees were present, each one ha\nng 
a chairman. A report from each 
committee was received, and sug- 
gestions of work which the Club might 
do was discussed. 

Mrs. Bull read a very interesting 
[)aper on *'What Billerica Women May 
Bo." She told what women's clubs 
were doing in Los Angeles, California, 
and spoke of what the women of 
Billerica could accomplish, especially 
in the line of playgrotmds. 

At the open meeting of the Club, 
May 8th, the Ladies' Appleton Quartet 
of vSomerville, with Mrs. Torrey of 
Bedford, pianist, furnished excellent 
music. 

Much interest and enthusiasm in 
this Club has been shown and excellent 
work accomplished. 

Asa John Patten Circle, 
Ladies of the G. A. R. 

The Asa John Patten Circle, No. 20, 
held its Sewing Circle at the home of 
Mrs. Sarah Button, Wednesday after- 
noon, and a large number were present. 
We are working for a fair, which will 
be held in the early fall. Buring the 
social hour refreshments were sen'-ed 
by Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Morley and 
Miss Marion Wilkins. 

On Sunday, May 18th, the Circle 
presented three silk flags to fhe Sunday 
Schools of the town. Mrs. Sarah S. 
Murphy made the presentation at 
St. Anne's Mission, Miss Mary Holly 
at St. Andrew's Catholic Church, and 
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Mrs. Franklin Jaquith to the Congre- 
gational Church. 

On Memorial Sunday, the Circle 
attended Divine Service with the 
Veterans' Association at the Unitarian 
Church, at which time a flag was 
presented by Mrs. Mabelle Smith. 
On the same day, a flag was presented 
to the North Billerica Church by Mrs. 
Hannah Whiteside, and the Billerica 
Centre Baptist Church by Mrs. Hallie 
E. Whitney, so that on Memorial Day 
every church in the town had a silk 
flag for its Sunday School room. 

New England Order of Protection 

The Talbot Lodge No. 41, N. E. 
O. P. will hold their twenty-fifth 
anniversary in the I. O. O. F. Hall, 
Billerica, on June 18, 1913. 

The committee in charge is as 
follows: Clara E. Sexton, T. Emery 
Smith, C. A. Bowman, F. S. Bartlett, 
D. L. Hubbard, Florence L. Holden 
and Ida M. Brown 

vSCHOOL NOTES 

June 4th will be Mothers* Dav at 
the Talbot School. Mrs. Rolfe of 
Concord will speak. 

The graduation exercises of the 
Grammar Schools will take place on 
June 6th. Grammar Schools close 
June 13th. 

The graduation exercises of the 
Howe High School will be held in the 
Town Hall, June 19th. The Alumni 
Reception and Banquet will take place 
in the evening of the same day. The 
Senior Reception will be held June 
20th. 

Miss Florence J. Fisk won first 
honor this year. Miss Alice Bateson 
and Miss Ruth E. Dimock stand 
almost an equal show for second honor. 
Both are preparing graduation essays. 

The names of the graduates are as 
follows: Four years' -course — Evelyn 
K. Casey, Rita M. Collins, Ruth E. 
Dimock, Florence J. Fisk, Roy L. 
Gleason, Mary J. Hayes, James 
Schwartz and Beatrice I. Swinington. 



Three years' cotirse — Alice Bateson, 
Sears F. Cook, Aldon C. Jones, Helen 
M. Larsen and Charles L. Ritchie. 

TOWN ITEMS 

Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Rebecca B. Warren, the Bennett 
Library Association will be enabled 
to install a new heating plant, and 
make other needed repairs in the 
library building. In a letter to the 
President and Trustees of the Bennett 
Library Association, dated May 16th, 
Mrs. Warren enclosed a check for 
$10,000, stating that this amount 
should be placed with the Trustees 
to be safely invested, and the income 
used for the annual expenses of the 
Association. 

At the annual business meeting of 
the Nineteen Hundred Club held with 
Mrs. Cora Dickenson on May 22nd, 
the following officers were elected 
and committees appointed: President, 
Mrs. Carrie Alexander; vice-president, 
Mrs. Mary L. Damon; secretary, 
Mrs. Mary L. Jacobs; treasurer, Mrs. 
Inez Harding; executive committee, 
Mrs. Damon, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. Buck, 
Mrs. Kirschner and Mrs. Hosmer; 
hospitality committee, Mrs. Living- 
ston, Mrs. Preston, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Spiller and Mrs. Vining; membership 
committee, Mrs. Dickenson, Miss 
Wilkins and Mrs. Pooler; press com- 
mittee, Mrs. Alexander. 

SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 
The Billerica Board of Trade 

The Hon. Channing Cox of Boston 
was the speaker at the April Board 
of Trade meeting held in Father 
Mathew Hall. He gave an account 
of the workings of the Massachusetts 
Legislature and its relations to the 
peojDle it represents. 

Pres. Williams, chairman of com- 
mittees on formation of Stock 
Company and Co-Operative Bank 
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reported favorably for both com- 
mittees. It was voted to appoint a 
committee of twelve to promote the 
work of the Stock Company in 
purchasing land, building working- 
men's houses, selling the same and 
conducting business relative thereto. 

The BiLLERICA Improvement 
Association 

On May 22nd, the Billerica Improve- 
ment Association held a Billerica Day 
concert. Entertainment was fur- 
nished by the much appreciated Edwin 
M. Whitnev Concert Co. This dav 
was selected because it is on the eve 
of Billerica's Natal day. Our town 
is now 258 years old. The j^urj^ose 
of this entertainment was to raise 
money for the Association, and to 
demonstrate that the Association 
appreciates the vakie of cultural as 
well as horticultural improvement. 

Billerica Grange No. 223 

Billerica Grange No. 223 presented 
agricultural and patriotic topics for 
the month of May. Flora's Night 
was observed May 8th. A paper on 
"Billerica Shrubs" by Warren H. 
Manning was read, also a highly 
interesting recount of personal exper- 
ience with annual flowering plants 
was given by Mrs. J. H. Reid. Miss 
Gladys Corkum gave a delightful 
reading appropriate to the program. 
May 22nd was a Memorial program, 
to which the Civil War veterans were 
invited. 

Plans are on foot for a good "Com- 
munity Betterment" task which is to 
be entered in the state wide contest 
among granges. All grangers and 
other townspeople as well will be 
anxious to help Billerica Grange to 
win 

The Mothers* Circle 

A general summons was posted 
inviting all women interested in fonn- 
ing a Mothers' Circle to meet in the 



First Parish Vestry, on the afternoon 
of April 30th. Mrs. Rolf of Concord 
spoke. Mrs. Robert Damon was 
elected temporary chairman, and Mrs. 
Gladys Hosmer, temporary secretary-. 
Mrs. Charles A. Ranlett, Mrs. Harry 
K. King and Mrs. Henry D. Livingston 
were api)ointed to serve with the 
chairman and secretary as a committee 
to draw up a constitution. 

At the same time, Supt. Arthur B. 
Webber in\nted all parents to meet in 
the Pollard School as.sembly room, 
May 13th, to discuss problems common 
to jjarcnts and teachers. At this 
meeting Supt. Webber extended 
cordial greeting to all present, and 
especially to the members of the 
Mothers' Circle, who were then invited 
to take charge 1 of the meeting. An 
entertainment, arranged by Mr. 
Webber, was given by the Ladies' 
Quartette of the Stoneham Woman's 
Club and Miss Rickey of Stoneham. 
who gave an interesting and instructive 
talk on "Story Telling." 

The purpose of the Mothers' Circle, 
as stated in the secretary's report, 
is to study the relation of the child 
to home, school and church. Future 
meetings were announced for Wednes- 
day afternoons, May 28th and June 
nth, at 3.30 p. M.", in the Pollard 
School assembly room. 



<( 



Billerica" Girls' Club 



A brief sketch of the "Billerica" 
Girls* Club and its work appeared in 
the May issue. Since that time. 
Misses Mildred Baker, Mary Cassidy, 
Madeline Earle and Marjorie Spiller 
have been initiated. The Misses 
Beatrice Swinington, Doris Perr\', 
Eleanor Nickcrson, Ruth Dimock and 
Rita Collins conducted the initiation 
ceremonies, w^hich were original and 
"spicy." 

On May 9th, a business meeting 
was held at the home of Miss Doris 
Perry. It was decided to have an ^ 
a\'iary, the birds to be attracted and j^ 
cared for bv the '*Billerica" Girls. 
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Mr. Manning has very kindly offered 
excellent location for the **Bird Farm" 
on his property. The work of the 
Home Department is being advanced 
with energy by both directors and 
messengers. Misses Swinington and 
Dimock have taken up this work, and 
Masters John Hayes and Carey 
Swinington have enrolled as messen- 
gers. 

After the business meeting, the Club 
went to the home of Mrs. George M. 
Preston by her in\ntation, and there 
spent a pleasant afternoon. The 
hostess had been requested to exhibit 
some of her book-plates at this time, 
which she did, to the great delight 
of all present. She also presented to 
each guest her personal book-plate, 
a pretty compliment gratefully 
accepted. 

Dr. Charles E. Hosmer, who was 
an invited guest, knowing that some 
of the members were interested in 
nature and bird study, presented the 
beautiful volume, "Useful Birds and 
their Protection," by Edward Howe 
Forbush, to the Chib. This gift, 
which will prove of great value to the 
Club, was received with hearty thanks. 

Before taking leave, the motion 
was made, immediately seconded and 
carried, that Mrs. Preston be made 
Club Mother; and Dr. Hosmer was 
unanimously elected Club Grand- 
father. A rising vote of thanks was 
given to Mrs. Preston and Dr. Hosmer 
for the pleasant afternoon. 

A walk was jDlanned for Stmday 
afternoon. May 11th, for the purpose 
of locating birds, but that afternoon 
I^roved so cold and windy that the 
birds did not come out . The afternoon 
was pleasantly sjjent, however, in the 
Manning Manse, now 217 years old, 
where the Manning Association has 
many interesting relics. Mrs. Benj- 
amin Manning, though not expecting 
so many guests, entertained them 
royally and received their sincere 
thanks. 



BiLLERICA Community Council 

There is a widespread appreciation 
for the value of co-operation in rural 
communities. To advance this cause 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
established last fall a new department 
and Mr. E. L. Morgan was made 
Community Field Agent, with the 
definite task before him of helping 
rural districts in Massachusetts to 
organize for greater efficiency. 

On January 15th, Mr. Morgan 
visited Billerica and discussed this 
problem with a group of citizens here. 
As a result of this discussion it was 
thought best by those present to form 
a community council by asking each 
society in town to select one repre- 
sentative to serve as a member of this 
central organization. The representa- 
tives were duly appointed and held 
their first meeting March 15th. At 
this meeting Dr. Maurice A. Buck 
was elected chairman pro tent and 
Mr. Joseph Brown secretary pro tern. 
The work of the Council was farther 
discussed. Warren H. Manning, Ly- 
man V. Rutledge and Josiah C. Folsom 
were appointed as a committee to 
frame a constitution for it. 

The committee prepared a list of 
articles to govern the proposed Council, 
and called a meeting for discussion 
Aj)ril 7th. at Bennett Hall. Dinner 
was served by Mrs. M. H. Hubbard, 
after which Mr. Edward T. Hartman, 
secretary' of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, made an address. He pointed 
out the value of such an organization 
as our Communitv Council: It should 
center public opinion on worthy 
objects. It should have a definite 
program. It should enable people to 
rise above their differences of opinion 
and unite in all matters that are of 
community-wide interest. 

Following Mr. Hartman's address 
the constitution was taken up by the 
members present and thoroughly dis- 
cus.sed. After the various suggestions 
had been acted upon the secretary 
of the constitution committee was 
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directed to send copies of the revised 
constitution to all societies originally 
invited to take part in this meeting, 
and when it has been ratified by twelve 
or more organizations, to call a meeting 
for the election of permanent officers. 

The Council will begin at once to 
map out a definite program for future 
activity. It will secure the advice of 
such men as Mr. Thomas N. Car\'er, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard, 
Mr. J. Horace McFarland, President of 
the American Civic Association, and 
will call upon representatives from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Woman's Educational and 
Agricultural Union, the various depart- 
ments at Washington and the many 
other agencies that are ready to assist 
in such work. 

The governing articles as finally 
adopted are here given: 



Purpose. The purpose of this organization, 
shall be to secure co-operation among all bodies 
regularly organized in the Town of Billerica 
in promoting the welfare of that town. It 
shall be considere<l as an agency for conveying 
information on any phase of the town's 
welfare to all townsjx^oplc after the best 
obtainable advice has been presente<l, con- 
sidered and acted ujKin, by each of the 
councillors. 



I 



Officers, The officers of the Community 
Council shall be a Chairman and a Secretary- 
Treasurer, elected by a majority vote of the 
councillors. 



II 



Duties of Officers. It shall be the duty of 
the Chairman to preside at all meetings and 
perform such other duties as usually devolve 
upon a chairman. It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary-Treasurer to keep records of the 
meetings, transmit and receive communica- 
tions, receive dues and pay bills. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall keep all mail votes 
on file for such time as the Council shall deem 
advisable, and shall exhibit them in original 
form upon request of any councillor. He 
shall make an annual Treasurer's report, 
which shall be audited by a duly appointed 
committee. 



Ill 
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Election of Officers. Officers shall l>e 
elected annually at the spring meeting of the 
Council, the nominations having been pre- 
viously made by mail ballot. 



IV 



Membership. The membership of this 
Community Council is to be made up of one 
representative each from any religious, 
fraternal, charitable, commercial, educational 
organization, or any other association for the 
promotion of public welfare and improvement 
that has existed one year or over with a 
memlxjrship of fifteen or over. 



Duties of Members. Each organization shall 
elect its representative at the same time and 
in the same manner as its regular officers, and 
such representative shall serve on the Com- 
munity Council for term corresponding to 
term of regular officer of the organization 
which he represents. 

A councillor's obligation is to consider and 
reply to communications that request his 
answer or his views; to transmit to the Council 
any communication from his organization, and 
vice versa. 

When a member fails to perform forty per 
cent, of these obligations, after due notice, he 
will cease to be a councillor, and his organi- 
zation will be rcxiuested to appoint another 
representative. 



VI 



Dues. The expense of the Secretary's 
office and of speakers shall be met by volun- 
tary subscriptions, or by any other legiti- 
mate means which the Council may, from 
time to time, devise. 



VII 



Voting. All (luestions may be considered 
and all votes taken by mail ballot; but upon 
the written request of five councillors, mailed 
or handed to the Setrretary within five days of 
the mailing of the question by him, the 
question may be referred to a sf>ecial meeting 
for verbal consideration and action. 

In a mail vote a majority of the councillors 
may pass upon a question. 

All mail votes must be p)ost marked within 
eight days of mailing of the question. 

A majority of the Council membership will 
form a quorum. A majority of those present 
at a meeting may decide a question, except 
as hereinafter provided. 
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VIII 

Meetings. Meetings are to be called at 
least three times each year by the Chairman 
at a date found to be convenient to a majority 
of the councillors. 

At such meeting a luncheon may be ar- 
ranged and an instructive program and 
si>eakers provided. The cost of any luncheon 
is nor to exceed one dollar a plate, and is to be 
l>aid by each councillor who participates or by 
the organization which he represents. 

A councillor has the privilege of inviting a 
guest to such luncheon at his own expense. 

IX 

Ratification of these Articles. The ratifica- 
tion of twelve orc^anizations eligible to repre- 
sentation in this Council shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of these articles between the 
organization so ratifying them. 

X 

Amendments. These articles may be 
amended by a two- thirds vote of those present 
at a meeting, the amendment having been 
duly sent to each member at least eight days 
before the final vote is taken. 

THE MANNING REUNION 

The Manning Association will hold 
its 14th Annual Reunion at the Manse 
in North Billerica, Mass., June 17th. 

The Manning Manse, whose history 
is known to all, was built in 1696, and 
has remained almost continuously in 
the hands of Manning descendants. 
It is now owned by the Manning 
Association, and is in excellent repair. 
During the last year, modem con- 
veniences were put in, steam heat, 
bath room, etc., but all steam pipes 
have been so cleverly Concealed that 
the cavernous fireplaces seem to be, 
as of old, the only means for heating. 
A fire service pipe has also been 
installed, with proper accessories, 
reducing fire hazards, which have 
heretofore menaced the Manse, to a 
minimum. 

The Association owes a great deal 
to the custodian, Mr. Warren H. 
Manning, who has assumed the burden 
of these expenses imtil the Association 
has a self-sustaining surplus, which it 
hopss to accumulate soon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Manning 
are now living in the Manse as care- 
takers. Members of the family and 



visitors are alwa^'^s courteously received 
by them and shown the many articles 
of family and historic interest. 

It is really a delightful holiday trip 
to attend the Manning Reimion, and 
it is earnestly hoped that every one 
who. claims relationship with the 
Manning Family will be present this 
year. Dinner will be served on the 
lawn at 12 M., as usual, but instead 
of hiring a caterer, as heretofore, a 
genuine New England housewife's 
prime dinner will be prepared and 
served by the women themselves. 
This feature, together with the joy of 
meeting old friends and making new 
ones, is sure to make the Reunion 
the largest and pleasantest we have 
ever had. 

North Billerica is on the electric 
car line between Boston and Lowell, 
and can be reached by way of Lexing- 
ton or WobtuTi on the trolley. Cars 
leaving Harvard Square or Sullivan 
Square make the trip in about two 
hours. Trains from North Station 
at 7.23 and 8.21 arrive at North 
Billerica in time for dinner. 

Vehicles will meet all trains to 
convey members of the family to the 
Manse. Those coming by trolley 
should get oflf at North Billerica Post 
Office. 

Bennett Hall, one of Billerica's fine 
old homesteads, has been recently 
opened as an Inn. Accommodations 
can be secured in advance by writing 
Mrs. M. H. Hubbard, Billerica, Mass. 
Rates here are from $2.00 to $3.00 
a day. 

It has been my pleasure to serv'^e 
as President of the Manning Associ- 
ation for the past two years. I have 
made the acquaintance of many mem- 
bers, and it is a delight to meet both 
old and new acquaintances on our 
Reunion days. It is my personal wish 
to have the pleasure of greeting again, 
on June 17th, of this year, those whom 
I have met so delightfully in years 

past. 

EARL G. MANNING, 

President. 
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All Leading Sorts of 



CARNATIONS 



ROLAND a WRIGHT 

Registered Pharmacist 



Comer Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 

BACKER & GO. 

BOSTON ROAD 



VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain y Coal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

The Store for Thrifty People. 

flThe Remarkable Values which we are offering 
in slightly mismatched Rugs and Art Squares 
should interest every home furnisher in this vicinity. 

You'll find here 

AXMINSTER, BRUSSEL, WILTON, 
IMPERIAL, TAPESTRY RUGS 
and ART SQUARES 

at one-third below regular prices. 

EasI Section— Second Floor 
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Statement of Ownership and Management of Billerica publisherl monthly 
at Billerica, Mass., recjuired by the act of August 24, 1912. Editor, Lyman V. 
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A. G. POLLARD CO. 

The Store for Thrifty People. 

^Whether you*re at home or on your vaca- 
tion this month, please consider that we are 
as anxious as ever to take care of your 
shopping needs. By 'phone or letter you'll 
find us ready to execute your commissions 
promptly and to the best of our ability. 
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TALBOT MILLS 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 



NORTH BILLERIGA, MASS. 



ManufacturersofWoolenandWorstedFabrics 



FOR 



MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



A RETAIL SALES OFFICE HAS BEEN OPENED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES ^i 
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Tii»ot Mann 

Published Monthly at Billerica, Mass. 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE \ . Editor 

Billerica, Mass. 

WARREN STEARNS . Associate Editor 

Billerica, Maas. 

T. FRANK LYONS . . . Agent 

Billerica, Mam. 

WARREN H. MANNING . Treasurer 

1101-1104 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

By Mail. $1.00 per year 
10 cents per copy 

ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POST 
OrriCB AT BILLERICA, MASSACH08ETTS 
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EDITORIAL. 

All loyal citizens of Billerica, and 
there are many, look with disfavor 
upon any act or movement which 
would tend to lessen our independence 
as a corporate town. We neither hope 
nor desire to shun all urban influence, 
for there is not the least advantage in 
being benighted, but we must protect 
Billerica against urban exploitation. 
We should protect our town against 
the urbanites who, prompted by un- 
scrupulous get-rich-quick motives, 
devestate the beauties of our fair 
country— ^erecting shacks which will 
soon fall into unsightly ruin, flaunting 
the screaming billboards in the fore- 
ground of beautiful vistas, inducing 
our population to seek the degenerating 
excitement of "clean" vaudeville, 
buying the products of our toil and 
selling it back to us at their figure, 
holding the mortgage on our land and 
on our souls so they may name the rate 
of interest we shall pay both pirate 
and priest. 

We are induced to emulate city 
people, talk, dress, act and think like 
them as though a ruralite had no 
occasion to perform these functions in 
his own good way. We are thus 
induced to educate our children ac- 
cording to city standards, actually 



preparing them for city life so that 
even if they did love the coimtry 
they would be poorly fitted to earn a 
living here. These are some of the 
unwholesome urban influences which 
threaten our independence. 

It is impossible and undesirable to 
take up arms against a city, but it 
is possible and desirable to build 
within our own walls a bulwark of 
business integrity and social solidarity 
which will be impervious to the self- 
seeking ambitions of any urban inter- 
lopers. 

There is now before our people a 
project which, if supported as it 
should be, will do much toward es- 
tablishing the financial independence 
of our home builders and lead to the 
habit of saving. It is the Co-operative 
Bank, originated and fostered by 
Representative Charles H. Williams. 
Here is one of the chances we have 
been waiting for. If we avail ourselves 
of it we will in due time reap much 
more than a merely financial reward. 
By establishing the agencies that hold 
a community's financial, business, 
educational, and social independence 
we will make it more and more evident 
that this town is not disposed to 
become a dependent of other com- 
munities, but will continue as an 
independent self-respecting unit, ready 
and willing to co-operate with all its 
neighbors for the general welfare of 
the region. 

THE BILLERICA DAY BOOK. 
June. 

2. Annual meeting of First Parish Church. 

Officers elected. See directory. 
Meeting of the A. St. John Chambre 

Club of St. Anne's Episcopal Church. 
Meeting of Board of Selectmen. 

3. Meeting of Father Mathew Total 

Abstmence Society in Father Mathew 
Hall. 

4. New Moon. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, 
No. 1323, R. A., in Mathew Hall. 

Meeting of Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. 
O. P., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Talbot School graduation exercises. 

Regular meeting of the Asa John Patten 
Circle, No. 20, Ladies of the G. A. R. 
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5. "Billerica" ChHs* Club met at the home 

of Miss Ruth Dimock. 
Strawberry supper given by young 
people of First Baptist Church. 

6. Pollard School graduation exercises. 
Victrola concert at Unitarian vestry. 

Benefit, choir fund. Music furnished 
by the Bon March^ Co. of Lowell. 

7. Meeting of Shawsheen I^odge, I. O. O. F., 
• No.64, in I. O. O.F.Hall. 

8. Children's Day observed. Six children 

were baptized at the Congregational 
Church and six at the First Parish 
Church. Potted geraniums were 
given to children of Sunday Schools. 
U. Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, 
No. 108, in L O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Woman's Missionary Society 
of the No. Billerica Baptist Church. 

10. Meeting of William's Bible (^lass. 
Meeting of Father Mathew Total 

Abstmence Societv, in Father Mathew 
Hall. 
Meeting of the Ladies* Missionar>' 
Auxiliar>' of the Congregational 
Church with Mrs. Sidney A. Bull. 

11. Dinner at Bennett Hall, given to choir 

of the No. Billerica Baptist Church, 

by the Rowell (iirls. Rev. Mr. 

Williams, Mr. Rowell, Mr. Sanford 

and Mr. Hanson. 
Meeting of Rowell Girls of the No. 

Billerica Baptist Church. 
Meeting of St. Elizabeth's (iuild of St. 

Anne's Episcopal Church. 
Meeting of Asa John Patten Sewing 

Circle, No. 20, Ladies of the G. A. R., 

with Mrs. Holly, Wilson Street, No. 

Billerica. 
F'orty-third commencement exercises at 

the Mitchell Military Boys' School. 
12- Meeting of Billerica Grange. Bedford 

and Woburn Granges as guests. 
Closing exercises of the No. Billerica 

Kindergarten. 
1,3. Regular meeting of the Ladies* Benevo- 
lent Society of the Congregational 

Church. 
Picnic at Lexington Park by the seventh, 

eighth and ninth grades of the Pollard 

School. 

14. Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 

No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Annual lawn party by the Clover Club, 
held on the Parish House grounds of 
St. Anne's Episcopal Mission. 

Lawn party held at the honw of Mr. 
Edward F. Judkins, under the aus- 
pices of the Nineteen Hundred Club. 

15. Baccalaureate address for Howe School 

graduation, given by Rev. Lyman V. 
Kutledge at the First Parish Church. 
17. Meeting of the Thomas Talbot Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., in 1. O. O. F. Hall. 
Meeting of Father Mathew ' T. A. 
Society in Father Mathew Hall. 



Manning Reunion held at Manning 
Manse, No. Billerica. 12.5 Manning 
descendants present. Noon repast 
served by Mrs. Julia Fletcher, Mrs. 
T. Emery Smith, Miss Carrie 
Knowles, Miss (irace Knowles, Mrs. 
Oliver Merriam and Mrs. Fannie 
Bicknell. Officers elected — see 

directory'. 

18. Full Moon. 

Meeting of North Billerica Council, 

No. 1323, R. A., in Mathew Hall. 
Meeting of Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. 

O. P., in L O. O. F. HaU. 
Meeting of Mother's Circle at Pollard 

School. Subject: "Social Hygiene." 

Speaker; Dr. Chadwick. 
Lawn party by Boy Scouts. 
Ninety-fourth birthday of Mrs. Rebecca 

B. Warren. 
Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. O. P., 

observed its 25ih anniversary in 

L O. q. F. Hall, Billerica Centre. 

19. Howe High School graduation exercises 

in the afternoon, and Alumni banquet 
in the evening. 

20. Howe High School reception. 

21. F'irst day of summer. 

Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64, in L O. O. F. Hall. 

22. Lecture on Japan, in First Parish vestry', 

by Col. C. H. French. Benefit of 
Woman's Alliance. 
The 11th anniversary of Loyal Asa 
Pollard Lodge, I. O. O. F., M. U., 
in the Thomas Talbot Memorial 
Hall . About 200 members and friend s 
were present. Supper was served at 
6 p. M., followed by a pleasing program 
of music and readings. Dancing was 
also enjoyed. 

23. Meeting of Winning Rebekah Lodge, 

No. 108, in 1. O. O. F. Hall. 
Lecture on Switzerland, in town hall, 
by Col. C. H. French. Benefit of 
Improvement Association. 

24. Meeting of Father Mathew T. A. 

Society, in Father Mathew Hall. 

Lecture on Alaska by Col. C. H. French, 
in town hall. Benefit of Improve- 
ment Association. 

Meeting of Historical Society. Gifts 
were received from various sources 
and will be noted later. Committee 
appointed to edit reminiscences of 
Civil War Veterans, collected by 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers. Committee 
appointed, also, to confer wath Shedd 
Family Association, relative to ac- 
cepting a building to be erected by 
the association and placed in the 
custody of the Historical Society. 

25. Meeting of Willing Workers of the No. 

Billerica Baptist Church. 
Meeting of St. Elizabeth's (}uild of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church. 
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Meeting of the Asa John Patten Circle, 
Ladies of the G. A. R., with Mrs. 
Charles Morley. 

Lecture on the Grand Canyon by Col. 
C. H. F*rench, in Thomas Talbot 
Memorial Hall. Benefit of Improve- 
ment Association. 

Special Town Meeting. V^oted to re- 
scind action taken under article 24, 
1910, and accept chapter 431, section 
381, acts of 1913. $500 voted for 
the town farm. Article 5 of March 
1913 meeting, relative to conference 
with Lowell Gas Light Co. was re- 
scinded. Salary of highway surveyor 
raised to $3.50 a day. Selectmen 
authorized to sell 4200 square feet 
of land on Clifton Street, in the 
Berwick District. Voted to borrow 
$22,000 as a water loan and issue 
bonds, notes, or script therefor, 
interest at 4^%. 

Strawberr>' festival at the No. Billerica 
Baptist Church. 

26. Last Quarter. 

Meeting of the Clover Club of St. 
Anne's Episcopal Church. 

27. Meeting of "Billerica" Girls' Club at 

the home of Mr. Rutledge. 

28. Meeting of Grange. Field Day. Worthy 

Gate Keeper in charge. Meeting at 
Mr. J. Nelson Parker's Field. 
Meeting of Shawsheen Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
No. 64, in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Deaths. 

May. 4th. Catherine V. Collins; aged 
6 mos., 15 dys.; No. Billerica. 

May 30th. William Bollington; aged 40 
yrs.; No. Billerica. 

May 28th. Henry A. Cuff of 18 Agawam 
Street, Lowell, aged 35 yrs., died at Pine 
Knoll Camp, Billerica. 

June 1st. Barbara Egounis of 204 Athens 
Street, So. Boston, aged 20 yrs., died at 
Billerica. Burial at So. Boston. 

June 3rd. John V. Burnham; aged 63 yrs., 

1 mo., 27 dys,; Billerica. 

June 3rd. Charles L. Wilder; aged 59 yrs., 

2 mos., 1 da.; Pinehurst, Billerica. 

June 4th. Unknown man; aged 55 yrs.; 
Billerica; death accidental. 

June 7th. Edwin Melville Baker; aged 45 
jTs.; Billerica. 

June 17th. James B. Corr; aged 48 yrs.; 
Billerica. 

Births. 

May 5th, to Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. 
Sullivan, No. Billerica, twin sons. 

May 7th, to Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Kennelly, River Street, Billerica, a daughter. 

May 8th, to Mr. and Mrs. Clarence L 
Waite, Lexington, Mass., a daughter, Sybil 
Alice. 



May 12th, to Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Smith, 
Walnut Street, Billerica, a son, Louis 
Clifford. 

May 13th, to Mr. and Mrs. Horace Mason, 
Bedford Road, Billerica, a daughter. 

May 18th, to Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Spencer, 
Maple Street, Billerica, a daughter. 

May 18th, to Mr. and Mrs. Nelvin Dickey, 
Bedford Road, Billerica, a daughter. 

June 22nd, to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hamelin, Vassa Street, No. Billerica, a son, 
Joseph Conrade. 

M.\RRIAGES. 

May 24th. Stoneslaw Nawrocke, Lowell, 
Mass., and Anna Kokulska, No. Billerica, 
Mass., by Rev. Allis Ogonowski, Lowell, Mass. 

May 27th. Burton C. Pasho, Billerica, 
Mass., and Theresa C. Rosenthal, Bedford, 
Mass., by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Billerica, 
Mass. 

June 2nd. James Joseph Connors, Boston, 
Mass., and Genevieve Reardon, Billerica, 
Mass., by Rev. Edmund J. Cornell, O. M. I., 
at No. Billerica. 

June 15th. Victor R. Weston, Cambridge, 
Mass,, and Mar>' Margaret Kennelly, Billerica 
Mass., by Rev. Edmund J. Cornell, O. M. L, 
No. Billerica, Mass. 

June 16th. William C. Gillin, Billerica, 
Mass., and Margaret McDermott, Billerica, 
Mass., by Rev. Edmund J. Cornell, Billerica, 
Mass. 

June 17th. Herbert L. Foster, Billerica, 
Mass., and Ida Ruth Lovering, Chelmsford, 
Mass., by Rev. Nathaniel W. Matthews, 
Lowell, Mass. 

June 17th. James P. Robinson, Billerica, 
Mass., and Ingrid I. Pihl, Lowell, Mass., by 
Rev. John P. Flynn, Lowell, Mass. 

June 19th. Henry Worth, Billerica, Mass., 
and Elizabeth Harmston, Billerica, Mass., 
by Rev. Samuel H. Jobe, Billerica, Mass. 

SOCIETIES AND CLLBS IN 
BILLERICA, MASS. 

Arranged Chronologically by Date 
of Organization. 

In the July isaue for 1912 was published a Sooioty 
and Club Directory. This has been revised and 
enlarged to date. All Societici and Clubs are cor- 
dially invited to make corrections at any time. 

1663, November 9th. First Parish Church 
and societies. Minister, Lyman V. Rutledge; 
Chairman Parish Committee, J. Nelson 
Parker: Clerk, John A. Richardson; Treasurer, 
Charles H. P2ames; Collector, iVlbert H. 
Richardson: Chairman Visiting Committee, 
Mrs. Fred H. Parker; Music Committee, Mrs. 
F. F. Collier. Members, 150. Annual meet- 
ing, first Monday in June. Sunday services, 
1G.45 A. M. 
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Sunday School. Superintendent, Mrs. 
Arthur Memam; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Miss Lottie Cowdrey. Members, 45. Meet- 
ings, Sunday, 11.45 A. m. 

Woman's Branch Alliance. President, Mrs. 
Inez Harding; Vice-President, Mrs. Mary R. 
Eames; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hattie E. 
Holden; Industrial Branch, Mrs. Jennie 
Barker; Ways and Means, Mrs. Edna B. 
Richardson; Hospitality, Mrs. R. G. Damon; 
Post Office Mission, Miss Mary E. Whitford; 
Room Committee, Mrs. Cathline Parker. 
Meets in vestry third Friday monthly, 3 to 
5 P. M. Industrial Branch meets first Friday 
monthly, 2 to 5 P. M. Members, 40. 

Parish Club. President, Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge; Vice-President, Herbert F. Jacobs; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Lottie 
Cowdrey. Members, 43. Meetings, second 
Friday evening, monthly, at members' homes. 
Devotional service, fourth Sunday evening 
monthly, in vestry. 

1828, September 29th. First Baptist 
Church, Billerica Centre, and its societies. 
Minister, T. O. Harlow; Chairman of Standing 
Committee, Miss Bohannon; Treasurer, 
Hattie A. Bohannon; Assistant Treasurer, 
Mrs. L. A. Page; Clerk, George Coleson. 
Members, 30. Annual meeting, January. 
Sunday service at 10.45 A. M. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, T. O. 
Harlow; Assistant Superintendent, Mrs. Pitt 
Holden; Secretary, Ellen Schult; Treasurer, 
Sylvia Morris. Members, 40. 

Christian Endeavor. President, T. O. 
Harlow; Vice-President, Raymond Thayer; 
Recording Secretary, Bertha Dimock; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Sylvia Morris; Treasurer, 
Ellen Schult. Meets Sundays, 7 p. m. 
Members, 20. 

1829, April 30th. First Congregational 
Church and societies. Pastor, John Harold 
Dale; Deacons, Herbert A. King, Dana H. 
Spiller; Treasurer of Church, Jasper F. Bruce; 
Clerk of Church, Dana H. Spiller; Clerk of 
Parish, Samuel Earle; Treasurer of Parish, 
Sidney A. Bull. Membership, 121. Annual 
meeting of church, Friday before the first 
Sunday in January. Annual meeting of 
parish, second Wednesday in April. Sunday 
services, 10.45 A. m. and 7 p. M. Young 
People's Service, 6 p. M. Prayer meeting, 
Friday, 7.45 P. M. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, John 
Harold Dale; Secretary, Miss Marjory 
Spiller; Treasurer, Miss Jennie F. Blodgett. 
Membership, 151. Sunday service, 12 M. 

Women's Missionary Society. Secretary, 
Mrs. Harry K. King; Treasurer, Mrs. Sidney 

A. Bull. 

Ladies' Benevolent Society. President, 
Mrs. Harry K. King; Vice-President, Mrs. J. 

B. Robinson; Secretary, Mrs. John Baker; 
Treasurer, Mrs. John E. Bull. 



1845, February 27th. Reinstituted Jan- 
uary 21, 1875. Shawsheen Lodge. I. O. O. F., 
No. 54 N. G., F. A. D. Singhi: V. G., H. G. 
Simonds; Recording Secretary, F. Elmer 
Colby, Past Grand; Financial Secretary, 
Charles L. Burton, Past Grand; Treasurer, 
Josiah Wright, Past Grand. Annual election 
of officers in December. Members, 125. 
Meets, Saturdays, 8 P. m., in I. O. O. F. Hall. 

1868. St. Andrew's Roman Catholic 
Church. Pastor, Edmund J. Cornell; Mary 
E. Hoar, organist. 

1869, May 14th. North Billerica Baptist 
Church and societies. Minister, Charles H. 
Williams; Treasurer, Archibald Ritchie; 
Clerk, Herbert B. Ellis; Organist, Hilda 
Perry; Chorister, Minnie Clifford. Member- 
ship, 170. Sunday services, 10.45 A. M., and 
7 p. M. Friday, 7.45 p. M. 

North Billerica Baptist Society. Presi- 
dent, John A. Rowell; Secretary, Arthur 
Holden; Collectors, Samuel Lord, Salinda 
Holt. Meets first Monday in March. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, B. O. 
Sanford; Secretary, John Ritchie; Treasurer, 
Guy M. Richardson; Librarian, Bessie Allen. 
Members, 190. Meets Sunday, 12 M. 

William's Bible Class. President, Herbert 
Ellis; Secretary, Francis Collinge; Assistant 
Secretary, Spurgeon Williams; Treasurer, 
Walter Dyson; Vice-President, Archibald 
Ritchie; Teacher, Rev. Charles H. Williams; 
Executive Committee, Herbert Ellis, Archi- 
bald Ritchie, Walter Dyson, Francis Collinge. 
Spurgeon VVilliams and Rev. Charles H. 
Williams. Members, 50. Meets Sunday at 
12.10 for Bible study, and the second Monday 
evening of each month for sociability. 

Woman's Missionary Society. President, 
Mrs. W. B. Chambers; Vice-President, Mrs. 
C. H. Williams; Secretary, Mrs. John E. 
Rowell; Treasurer, Mrs. Ivory M. Hanson. 
Members, 17. Meets second Monday, 
monthly, at members' homes. 

Rowell Girls. President, Mrs. John A. 
Rowell; Vice-President, Mrs. C. H. Williams; 
Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Ellis; Treasurer, 
Miss Lillie Bottomley. Meets second Wednes- 
day, monthly, at members' homes, for sewing 
and sociability. Number of members, 18. 

Willing Workers. President, Mrs. Charles 
H. Williams; Vice-President, Mrs. Wm. B. 
Chambers; Secretary, Mrs. Richard Perry; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Arthur Holden. Members, 
30. Meets fourth Wednesday, monthly, at 
members* homes, for social and business 
purposes. 

1880. Bennett Public Library Association. 
Open Wednesday and Saturday from 2 to 
5 and 7 to 9 p. M., except legal 
holidays. President, Everett S. Bull; Vice- 
President, Mrs. W. H. Sexton; Secretary, 
Josiah C. Folsom; Treasurer, Herbert A, 
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King; Librarian, Emma M. Whitford. 
Members, 200. Annual meeting and election 
of officers at library first Wednesday in 
October. Quarterly meetings in January, 
April, July, October. 5,357 volumes. 

1880. December 9th. Talbot Library 
Association. President, Joseph F. Talbot; 
Vice-President, Robert G. Damon; Treasurer, 
Albert H. Richardson; Secretary, Natt H. 
Hutchins; Directors, Frederic S. Clark, 
Lawrence W. Buckley, James Howarth. 
Membership, 30. Library open Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, 7 to 9 P. M. Reading room 
open all evenings, 7 to 9. 4,000 volumes. 
Librarian, Miss Lillie Bottomley. 

1886. November 14th, St. Anne's Episcopal 
Church and societies of North Billerica. 
Rector, Appleton Grannis; Assistant, Samuel 
H. Jobe; Senior Warden, John Gott; Warden, 
Edward J. Garner; Treasurer, James Howarth 
Clerk, Joseph Brown. 

Sunday School. Superintendent, S. H. 
Jobe; Assistant Superintendent and Secre- 
tary, Harold Tivey; Treasurer, Edward J. 
Garner; Altar Chapter, Mrs. Charles H. 
Bailey, Miss Elizabeth Wain, Miss Ann 
W^olfenden. Membership, 100. Meetings, 
Sunday, 10.30 A. M. 

Clover Club. President, Mary H. Brown; 
Vice-President, Edith Meers; Secretary, Sarah 
E. Stott; Treasurer, Alice Mills. Members, 
17. Meets fourth Thursday of each month. 

St. Elizabeth's Guild. President, Mrs. 
Lucy Mills; Vice-President, Mrs. Edward J. 
Garner; Secretary, Mary H. Brown; Treasurer 
Mary, E. Sutcliffe. Alembers, 22. Meets 
alternate Wednesdays at members' homes. 

A. St. John Chambre Club. President, 
Charles Bailey; Vice-President, John J. 
Whitehead; Secretary, Harold Tivey; Treas- 
urer, James Sansom; Chaplain, Joseph Brown. 
Membership, 40. Meets first Tuesday, 

monthly, in Parish House. 

1887. Father Mathew Total Abstinence 
Society. President, D. F. Rcardon; Vice- 
President, Charles Hayes; Financial Secretary 
Thomas Riley; Recording Secretary, Everett 
Mahoney; Treasurer, Bart H. Hayes. Mem- 
bers, 100. Meets Tuesday evenings, at 8 
p. M., in Mathew Hall. Meetings omitted 
during July, August and September. 

1888. June 20th. New England Order of 
Protection, Talbot Lodge, No. 41. J. P. 
W'arden, T. Emery Smith; Warden, Clara E. 
Sexton; V. Warden, Dwight L. Hubbard; 
Secretary, Ida M. Brown; Treasurer, T. 
Frank Lyons; Financial Secretary, Isabel J. 
Benson; Chaplain, Florence L. Holden; Guide, 
Clarence A. Bowman; Sentinel, R. B. Holden; 
Trustee, Frank S. Bartlett; Guardian, G. E. 
Spaulding. 

No. Billerica Council, No. 1323, R. A. 
Organized December 9, 1889. Officers elected 



December 1st. R., William Costello; V. R., 
Joseph Garner; Secretary, Charles Cowdrey; 
Treasurer, Norman McMillan; Collector, 
James A. Ruth. Members, 64. Meets first 
and third Wednesdays at 7.45 p. m., in 
Mathew Hall. 

1889, December 23rd. Thomas Talbot 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M. W. M., Eugene C. 
Vining; Secretary, Arthur S. Cook; Treasurer, 
Arthur L. Blodgett. Members, 197. Meets 
second Tuesday of the month, in I. O. O. F. 
Hall. 

1892, April 5th. Winning Rebekah Lodge, 
No. 108. N. G., Mrs. Olive Waite; V. G., 
Mable White; Recording Secretary, Nellie 
Burton; Financial Secretary, Jennie Barker; 
Treasurer, Clara Bartlett. Meetings second 
Monday of each month at I. O. O. F. Hall. 
Officers elected at January meeting. 

1894, October 16th. Billerica Historical 
Society. Incorporated February 20, 1896. 
President, J. H. Dale; Vice-President, Ed. 
F*. Dickenson; Secretar>% Mrs. W. H. Sexton; 
Treasurer, T. Frank Lyons. Members, 30. 
Annual meeting second Wednesday in October 
in Bennett Library. 

1895. Sons of V'eterans. Commander, 
Arthur Smith; Sr. V'ice-Commander, Fred 
Barton; Jr. Vice-Commander, Harry Pasho; 
Secretary, Charles L. Burton; Treasurer, 
Josiah Folsom; Camp Council, George Pasho, 
George Dole and H. W. Essex. Membership, 
18. 

1900. 1900 Club. President, Mrs. Carrie 
Alexander; Vice-President, Mrs. Mary L. 
Damon; Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. Jacobs; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Inez Harding; Executive 
Committee, Mrs. Damon, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. 
Buck, Mrs. Kirschner and Mrs. Hosmer; 
Hospitality Committee, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. 
Preston, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Spiller and Mrs. 
Vining; Membership Committee, Mrs. Dick- 
enson, Miss Wilkins and Mrs. Pooler; Press 
Committee, Mrs. Alexander. 

1900. January 5th. Billerica Grange, No. 
223. Master, Harry F. Waite; Overseer, 
Forrest F. Collier; Lecturer, Miss Thurza M. 
McElman; Secretary, Josiah Folsom; Treas- 
urer, Charles A. Wright. Officers elected 
second Tuesday in December. R^ular 
meetings second and fourth Thursdays, 
monthly, at 7.45 P. M., except June, July, 
and August, when meetings are held on 
second Thursday only. Membership, 181. 

1901. Manning Association. Incorpor- 
ated, 1901. President, Captain Charles H. 
Manning, Manchester, N. H.; Vice-President, 
Guy Morton, Woburn; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Warren H. Manning, Brookline and 
Billerica; Historian, William H. Manning, 
Somerville; Custodian, Benjamin F. Mannings 
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North Billerica; Executive Committee, Earl 
G. Manning, Wollaston; Joseph McCabe, 
Providence, R. I.; Eli.^abeth M. Houghton, 
Cambridge; Herbert Manning, Willimantic, 
Conn.; Prentice C. Manning, Portland, Me., 
and Mrs. Edward Walker, Brookline. An- 
nual meeting and reunion every June 17th, 
at the Manning Manse, \o. Billerira. 

1902, June 19th. Loyal Asa Pollard Lodge, 
No. 7741, L O. O. F., M. U., North Billerica. 
Noble Grand, George Bostwick; Worthy Vice- 
Grand, Walter Dyson; Per. Sec., Charles H. 
Bailey; Treasurer, Roger Barrington. 

1902, June 30th. Billerica Improvement 
Association. President, Lyman V. Rutledgc; 
Secretary, Herbert F. Jacobs; Treasurer, T. 
Frank Lyons; Ways and Means Committee, 
Mrs. G. M. Preston, I. M. Hanson. F. (i. 
Farquhar, J. F. Talbot, Natt H. Hutchins, 
Chas. E. Hosmer; Road and Roadside Com- 
mittee, H. O'Brien, T. F. Sheridan, N. R. 
Jones, L. V'. Rutledgc, Mrs. Sidney A. Pull; 
Public Grounds and Reservations Committee, 
Warren H. Manning, J. Nelson Parker, H. A. 
King, M^ H. Kolrausch, Harriet B. Rogers; 
Home and School (^.rounds (Committee, L \L 
Hanson, Frederic S. Clark, G. A. Thommen, 
C. H. Williams, B. F. Harding and Mrs. G. 
Whiteside. 

1911. Billerica Board of Trade. Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Williams; Vice-Presidents, 
Sidney A. Bull, John A. Rowell, Edward F. 
Dickinson; Secretar\', Josiah C. Folsom; 
Treasurer, John A. Richardson. Members, 
162. Meetmgs fourth Monday evening, 
monthly. Officers elected at the annual 
meeting in October. Annual meeting at 
Town Hall, others alternating at Billerica 
and North Billerica. 

1911, August 30th. Shedd Family Asso- 
ciation. President, Joel Herbert Shcxld of 
Providence, R. I.; V'ice- Presidents, Kendrick 
P. Shedd, Rochester, N. V.; Charles B. Shedd, 
Chicago, III., Frederick Shedd, Columbus, 
Ohio; "Freeman B. Shedd, Lowell, Mass., 
and George M. Shedd, Willsboro, N. V. 
Secrctar>' and Treasurer, Frank Kdson Shedd, 
Boston; Members of Executive Committee, 
Frank S. Atherton, Chicago; Harrison P. 
Shedd, Brooklyn, N. V.; Charles H. Shedd, 
Maiden, Mass; Mrs. William E. Shedd, 
Newton Centre, Mass., and Lorrin Shead, 
Toledo, Ohio. Daniel Shed was the first 
of the family in America. Membership, 
403 (1911). • 

The Billerica Veteran Association. Presi- 
dent, Marcus M. Cowdrey; Vice-President, 
Coburn S. Smith. Secretary, Franklin 
Jaquith; Treasurer, Coburn S. Smith. Mem- 
bers, 10. Meets Memorial Day. 

• I)t*ri'a-.e<l 



Ladies of the G. A. R. President. Mrs. 
Mina L. Gardner; Senior Vice, Mrs. Leonora 
Brewster; Junior Vice, Mrs. Susan Cowdrey; 
Chaplan, Mrs. Susan Jaquith; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Hallie P. Whitney; (Conductor, Mrs. Margaret 
Ritchie; Guard, Mrs. Lillian Duren; Assistant 
Guard, Mrs. Kingsley; Patriotic Instructor, 
Mrs. Mabelle Smith. Members, 70. Meets 
first Wednesday, monthly, in I. O. O. F. 
Hall. Asa John Patten Circle meets monthly 
for sewing and sociability at members' 
homes. 

1913, March 1 1th. * Billerica" Girls' Club. 
President, Alice Bateson; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lillian M. Smith. Members, 15. Meetings 
second and third Fridays, monthly, at mem- 
bers' homes. Also known as the Shawsheen 
Camp Fire Girls. 

1913, March 23rd. Bov Scouts, Billerica 
Centre. Scout Master, Lyman V. Rutled^e; 
Assistant Scout Master, Thomas Bateson; 
President, Ralph Webster; Vice-President, 
Charles Baisley; Treasurer, Melvin Morris; 
ScHrretary, El wood Brewster; Patrol Leaders, 
Raymond Morley and Allison Dole. Mem- 
bers, I(». Meetings in lunch room of Pollard 
School, Wednesdays at 7 P. M. 



TOWN ITEMS. 

The Shedd Family Association will 
hold its Second Reunion at Billerica on 
August 30, 1913. 

Mr. Joseph Jaquith, who has served 
as collector for the First Parish Church 
for more than 30 years, has withdrawn 
from office. A message for record, 
appreciative of his faithful and efficient 
work, was framed by Mr. Frederic S. 
Clark. 

The meeting of the Grange, June 
12th, was held in the town hall instead 
of the I. O. O. F. Hall as usual, and 
guests were present from the Woburn 
and Bedford Granges. A fine enter- 
tainment was furnished by the Bedford 
Grange. 

On Memorial Day a delegation from 
the Asa John Patten Circle, No. 20, 
Ladies of the G. A. R., visited and 
decorated the grave of the late Miss 
Martha A. Dodge, who was a member 
of the Old Concord Chapter, D. A. R.» 
and president of the Children's Society, 
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C. A. R., of Billerica. Miss Dodge 
was also actively connected with the 
Billerica Historical Society and the 
Bennett Library Association. 

One of Billcrica's best known young 
men, the Rev. Wilbur Ir\'ing Bull, 
was ordained to the ministry at an 
evening servnce at the First Orthodox 
Congregational Church oa June 9th. 
The Rev. Dr. George E. Martin of 
Lexington, formerly of Lowell, was 
moderator of the church council, which 
met in the afternoon to examine the 
candidate and preside at the ordination 
service. The opening prayer was by 
Rev. A. S. Beale of Stoneham and the 
minutes of the council were read by the 
scribe, Rev. David C. Torrey of 
Bedford. An impressive sermon was 
preached by Rev. David N. Beach, 

D. D., of Bangor, Maine, and the 
prayer of ordination was offered by 
the Rev. Harrv C. Adams of CHfton- 
dale and the charge to the candidate 
was given by Rev. Clark S. Bcardslec, 
D. D., of Hartford, Conn. 

The right hand of fellowship was 
extended by the Rev. J. Harold Dale, 
Pastor of the church. The benediction 
was pronounced by the Rev, Mr. Bull. 

The ladies of the church served a 
dainty supper to the clergymen and 
members of the council, after the 
afternoon session. Those in charge 
were — Chairman, Mrs. J. B. Robinson; 
assistants. Mrs. H. D. Livingston, 
Mrs. M. A. Buck, Mrs. Mary Wilkins, 
Mrs. J. F. Bruce, Mrs. F.' L. Day, 
Mrs. H. A. King, Mrs. A. S. Cook, 
Mrs. D. H. Spiller, Mrs. Susan Earle, 
Miss Jennie F. Blodgett, Miss H. 
Marion Wilkins, Miss Hattie Baker 
and Miss Edna Bruce. 

Beautiful and ai)j)ropriate exercises 
were held in this town on Memorial 
Day. The veterans, meeting at the 
town hall, proceeded from there to the 
North Cemetery for the service. They 
were escorted by the Sons of Veterans, 
the members of the Spanish War 
Veterans, the Mitchell Military Boys' 



School, and the Spindle City Band. 
The Rev. L^onan V. Rutledge was the 
officiating clerg>TTian. 

Returning, they held a brief ser\nce 
before the Soldiers* monument, which 
was enveloped with flags, pa^nng a 
lovnng tribute to their departed com- 
rades. Appropriate selections were 
given by the band and the salute by 
guns was given. Miss Miriam Smith, 
granddaughter of two Billerica vet- 
erans, placed a floral tribute at the 
foot of the monument and President 
Franklin Jaquith made an appropriate 
address. 

Reassembling at the town hall. 
Rev. Mr. Rutledge opened the exercises 
with prayer, after which President 
Franklin Jaquith continued with a 
beautiful address, in which he spoke 
of the tender reverence in which the 
graves of the army nurses and dear 
comrades in battle were held. 

Following President Jaquith's 
address the **Star Spangled Banner" 
was rendered by a quartet, comprising 
Mr. and Mrs. George Greenwood, 
Mr. Herbert King and Mrs. Evans. 

The death of Comrade John Morrill, 
which occurred on Ai)ril 25th, was 
reported by Marcus M. Cowdrey. 
The second inaugural address of Presi- 
dent Lincoln was read by Mrs. Martha 
Hill Sage. A recntation and reading 
were given by Mrs. Arthur Merriam 
and Miss Lottie Cowdrey. 

The oration was delivered by Rev. 
Caleb E. Fisher of Lowell, whose 
subject was, "Patriotism of the Heart." 

The exercises closed with the singing 
of "America" by all present. 

The Ladies of the G. A. R. Circle 
served an appetizing repast in the 
banquet hall, and after doing justice 
to the same, time was given to remi- 
niscent topics by the veterans. 

The following letter from Mrs. 
Rebecca B. Warren of Boston was 
read at the First Parish Church, 
Sunday, June 2nd, by the chainnan 
of the Parish Committee, Mr. J. Xclson 
Parker: 
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** Interested as I am in the dear old 
Unitarian Church of Billerica, Mass., 
the church home of my parents for 
many years, as also of myself in my 
youthful days, I enclose the within 
check for $15,000 to be added to its 
present endowment fund, the interest 
accruing from the sum given to be 
used for keeping the church in a good 
state of preservation, and to assist in 
carrying on its good work. 

Earnestly wishing that this house of 
worship, so full of hallowed memories, 
may have a prosperous future, and 
kind regards to its little band of 
worshippers, I am 

Most sincerely, 

Rebecca B. Warren.*' 



The benefit to every person in town 
from this gift is apparent and will be 
appreciated. 

I am sure every member of the 
Parish rejoices in its good fortune. 
May every member acloiowledge his, 
or her gratitude to the noble woman 
who has so generously aided us, and 
that everyone of us wishes Mrs. 
Rebecca Bennett Warren, even in the 
fullness of her years, additional years 
of usefulness, free from pain and 
suffering." 

Mrs. Warren is a venerable and 
beloved lady who celebrated her 94th 
birthday June 18th. She is the 
daughter of Mrs. Eleanor Bennett, and 
spent her young days in Billerica. 



# 



Mr. Parker spoke as follows: 

'*This old parish has been, and is, 
singularly blessed. The strong men 
and women who have in the past 
attached themselves to this parish 
have demonstrated the depth of that 
attachment by their generous con- 
tributions. The mere suspicion that 
at some time, either from lack of 
interest, or lack of ability, its work 
and purpose might Idc weakened, 
prompted a fund which should guard 
against any such event. Among the 
most generous contributors was the 
family of which Mrs. Warren was a 
member. And, in recent years, when 
unusual expenses for alterations, or 
repairs have gone beyond current 
income, and left a temporary debt, no 
one has been a more generous or more 
cheerful friend than Mrs. Warren, and 
now her great heart and generous im- 
pulse have given this largest of all gifts 
that the usefulness of our church may 
never be impaired. 

It is proper at this time that I should 
mention the other splendid gift by her 
to the Bennett Library Association of 
$10,000. My former connection with 
this institution enables me to speak 
of the handicap which was hindering 
its work from insufficient income. 



SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Asa John Patten Circle, No. 20, 
Ladies of the G. A. R. 

Asa John Patten Circle, No. 20, 
held its regular meeting, presided over 
by the president, Mrs. Mina L. 
Gardner, also service appropriate to 
Flag Day. After the meeting Mrs. 
Mabelle Smith, patriotic instructor, 
took charge of the program, which 
was as follows: — Piano Solo, Miriam 
Smith; Recitations: **The Flag Betsey 
Made," Gladys Holden, and "My 
Country's Flag," Francis Corlomi; 
Song, by eight boys, **Flag of the 
Free." 

After the Hon. J. B. Lewis of Boston 
(who is also a comrade) was introduced, 
the presentation of the "Colors" for 
salute was given by Mrs. Hattie 
Proctor, Mrs. Sarah Mtirphy, Mrs. 
Hannah Whiteside, Mrs. Margaret 
Ritchie, Mrs. Ella Waite, and Mrs. 
Mary Kingsley. The flag was carried 
by the patriotic instructor, supported 
by Mrs. Susan Cowdrey and Mrs. 
Hallie Whitney. 

The Hon. J. B. Lewis spoke on, 
•The Flag and What It Represents." 
Comrade G. H. Langley of Dorchester 
spoke for the Navy and the Union 
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Jack. We had as visitors, besides the 
teachers and pupils of the schools, ten 
sisters from Hudson, N. H., Circle 2; 
Past Department Presidents, Mrs. 
Eliza Leavitt from Circle 5, Lynn; 
Mrs. Jennie Ferguson, Circle 8, Lowell, 
and Mrs. Mary E. Smith of Lowell, 
past Department President of Massa- 
chusetts Army Nurses* Association. 
At the close of the meeting Mrs. Sarah 
L. Murphy, also past Department 
President, entertained the guests at her 
home, and served a delightful luncheon 
On July 2, 1913 we shall celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of our circle. 
It is expected that the National 
President will be present at this time. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society, First Congregational 

Church. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the First Congregational 
Church met at the home of Mrs. 
Sidney Bull. This was the closing 
meeting of the year. 

The year has been profitably spent 
reading Doctor Headland's book, "The 
New China." Although the society 
has had no regular president for the 
past year all have worked together 
in an excellent spirit of co-operation, 
thus making it both socially and 
financially successful. 

Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. O. P. 

Talbot Lodge, No. 41, N. E. O. P., 
celebrated its 25th anniversary in the 
I. O. O. F. Hall, Wednesday evening, 
June 18th. The following entertain- 
ment was given: — Piano Selections, 
Mrs. C. D. Tutein; Song, Miss Irene 
Laftus; History of the Lodge, Mrs. 
Clara E. Sexton; Piano and Violin 
Solo, Misses Katie and Alice O'Dowd; 
Roll Call, T. Emery Smith. The 
roll call of deceased members was read 
by Mrs. Ida M. Brown, followed by 
music by Mrs. Tutein and singing by 
the entire audience. Song, Gladys 



Holden; Song, Miss Irene Laftus, 
followed by remarks by D. G. Warden 
and Wm. A. Spidle. 

Dancing was enjoyed until a late 
hour. Refreshments were served by 
the following committee: Mrs. C. E. 
Sexton, T. E. Smith, Florence L. 
Holden, F. S. Bartlett, D. L. Hubbard, 
Ida M. Brown. 

HOWE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The town hall was filled with rela- 
tives and friends of the Howe High 
School graduates of the Class, 1913. 
on the afternoon of June 19th. The 
members of the junior class decorated 
the hall most attractively. 

The following program was carried 
out: — Overture, Hibbard's Orchestra; 
Prayer, Rev. J. Harold Dale; First 
Honor, "Panama Canal," Miss 
Florence Judith Fisk; Second Honor, 
"The Buried City of Pompeii,*' Miss 
Alice Bateson; Selection, Orchestra; 
Second Honor, "Livingston, the Mis- 
sionary Explorer, * ' Miss Ruth Elizabeth 
Dimock; Prophecy and Presentations, 
Miss Evelyn Kathryn Casey; Con- 
ferring of Diplomas, Frederic S. Clark; 
Address, "Anierican Ideals," Prof. 
Marshall L. Perrin, Ph. D., of Boston 
University. Mr. J. Nelson Parker, 
in speaking for the trustees, announced 
with regret that the funds are gradually 
decreasing until, at present, there is 
only enough to maintain the school 
for another year, and unless some 
unforeseen assistance arises, in the 
meantime, the Howe School will be 
obliged to close as a free high school. 

The graduates were as follows: 
Four year courses — Evelyn Kathryn 
Casey, Rita Marion Collins, Ruth 
Elizabeth Dimock, Florence Judith 
Fisk, Roy Loring Gleason, Mary 
Josephine Hayes, James F. Schwartz, 
Beatrice Irene Swinington. Three 
year courses — ^Alice Bateson, Frederick 
Sears Cook, Alden Clifford Jones, 
Helen Margaret Larsen, Charles 
Lyman Ritchie. 
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The class marshal was John Dana 
Richardson, and the ushers were: 
Francis Lyons, Russell Turner, William 
Lyons and Everett Mahoney. 

The Alumni Association banquet 
and business meeting were held at 
6 o'clock in the banquet hall. The 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Lyons, and the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, T. Frank Lyons; Vice- 
Presidents, J. Frank Casey, Otis S. 
Brown, J. Nelson Parker, John A. 
Richardson, Homer H. Colby; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Mary L. Jacobs; Treas- 
urer, Thomas H. Bateson; Executive 
Committee, Miss Grace L. Knowles, 
Mrs. Sidney A. Bull, Miss Florence 
Ruth, Miss Bertha E. Dimock, Mrs. 
Herbert A. King, Harry G. Sheldon, 
WilHam M. Carr, Everett S. Bull, 
Albert H. Richardson, Dr. A. Warren 
Steams, Miss Florence J. Fisk, 
Clarence McElman. . 

After-dinner remarks were made by 
Principal Eugene C. Vining, Rev. 
Wilbur L Bull, Rev. J. Harold Dale, 
John A. Richardson, Fred Dickenson, 
Dr. A. Warren Stearns, Charles H. 
Eames, George H. Cutter, James 
Schwartz and J. Nelson Parker. 

A social hour followed and dancing 
was enjoyed until midnight. 

The High School reception, held in 
the town hall on the evening of 
June 20th, was largely attended. 
The reception took j)lace from 8 to 9, 
the members of the junior class acting 
as ushers. Dancing followed from 
9 to 12. 



"BILLERICA" GIRLS' CLUB. 

The "Billcrica" Girls' Club met with 
Miss Alice Bateson, No. Billerica, 
May 23rd, and considered the forming 
of a group of Camp Fire Girls. A 
committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the matter and report to the club. 
At a special meeting the Camp Fire 
committee made its report and the 
club voted to join the national order 



of the Camp Fire Girls of America, 
but retain the name " 'Billerica" Girls' 
Club and continue the work alreadv 
in progress. 

Saturday morning, May 31st, the 
girls, under the leadership of Rev. J. 
Harold Dale, left No. Billerica at 
7 A. M., in search of the feathered tribe 
and were well rewarded for their earlv 
tramp. A great many new birds were 
sighted and the trip was most en- 
joyable in every way. At the next 
meeting, which was with Miss Ruth 
Dimock, Mr. Rutledge read, **The 
Wind in the Rose Bush," while the 
girls worked on Camp Fire costumes 
for themselves, each girl making her 
own. At this meeting a motor trip to 
Concord was planned for Saturday, 
June 7th. the girls to wear their newly 
made costumes on that occasion. 

Saturday morning dawned fair and 
we started from Middle Bridge for 
Concord, arriving there at 10.30. 
Tramping for an hour and a half the 
party passed the Old Manse, the 
Emerson House, the Alcott House, the 
Old School of Philosophy, Hawthorne's 
Retreat on the Hill and the Old 
Burying Ground. Then under the 
"Rude Bridge that Arched the Flood" 
lunch was spread. 

During the afternoon thunder storms 
drove the party under the stone arch- 
ways of the Concord Bridge to wait 
till the sun should smile again, when 
the party divided, half going to the 
ball game between the Howe High 
School and the St. Andrew's School of 
Concord, the other half continuing the 
boat ride up the river. At a quarter 
past five the crowd assembled again at 
Concord Bridge, this time homeward 
bound. Our driver was a most ac- 
commodating chap and joined in the 
fun. As we did not know his name we 
called him "Mr. Man." 

A tired but happy party landed 
safe and sound, in Billerica at about 
7.30 and gave three cheers for Billerica 
and "Mr. Man." 

The girls were pleased to receive 
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tickets from Mrs. George M. Preston 
for the lawn party held at the home 
of Mr. Edward F. Judkins, June 14th, 
by the Nineteen Hundred Club. This 
outing was thoroughly enjoyed. 

June 24th, the girls took a trip by 
electrics to Boston, accompanied by 
Rev. Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Anton 
Larsen. In the morning the Navy 
Yard was visited and respects paid 
to "Old Ironsides." As it did not 
happen to be "Visiting Day" we 
could not go on the modem battleships, 
much to our disappointment. In the 
afternoon we went through the Har- 
vard Museimi and visited Harvard's 
noted Memorial Hall. 

The Boy Scouts 

The Boy Scouts have so far shown 
enterprise and thrift by planting a 
garden. It is cultivated as industri- 
ously as it was planted, and a good 
showing will result. 

The Scouts are now to appear in 
uniform, money for which was raised 
at a very successful lawn party held 
on the Scout Camping Ground 
Wednesday evening. May 28th. 



THE 

SELF-SUSTAINING POULTRY 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

This from Mr. H. R. Lewis, Poultry 
Husbandman, New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is based on 
the New York markets and with a 
capable man in charge. It is an 
answer to the question asked by M. 
H. W., February Billerica. 

One man employed for the year with helper 
from March to June. Grain feed to be pur- 
chased. Mangel beets to be grown for suc- 
culence. 

One thousand pullets and five hundred 
yearlings for laying to be kept in large com- 
mercial units. Ten acres for the plant. 



The following houses to be built and 
equipped: 

Brooder house, 16' x 100' for 1,500 
chicks $1,200.00 

Incubator cellar, 16' x40' with 4000 

egg Mammoth Incubator and 

work room above 800 . 00 

Feed house, 16' X 20' 800.00 

Laying house 280', for 1,400 birds 

(at $1.20) 1,680.00 

Four 100 bird, 10' x 12' breeding pens 100 . 00 

20 colony houses, 6' X 8' 300.00 

Fences 200.00 

Feed-room equipment 100.00 

Automatic water system 200 . 00 

Appliances 25.00 

Tools 25.00 

Miscellaneous 25.00 

200 breeders at $2.00 400.00 

2,000 hatching eggs at $7.00 140 . 00 

This gives a total investment of . . . $%695 . 00 

iff 

Build incubator cellar and brooder 

house in the fall and winter to hatch, 

and develop twelve hundred pullets 

for summer, while building laying 

hou.ses. Cockerel and cull pullet sales 

in summer should pay for rearing of 

winter laying pullets. 

Operation Expenses for One Year. 

Sinking fund $659 50 

Interest on investment 329.75 

Maintenance expenses 329 . 75 

Total food cost 2,499.60 

Salary for regular man 840.00 

Salary for boy 60 . 00 

$4,718.60 

Returns 120 eggs per bird, a low 
average (6,000 for incubation) equals 
14,500 dozen, to sell at 30 cents . . . $4,350 . 00 
1,200 cockerels and culled pullets 

at40cents isO.OO 

500 old fowls at 70 cents 350.00 

Profit first year 461 40 

Professor James E. Rice, Depart- 
ment of Poultry Husbandr>% Cornell 
University, says in regard to poultry 
profit: "A person will be doing reason- 
ably well if he secures a profit of $1.00 
or $1.50 per hen. This would require 
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a gross receipt of at least $3.00 to 
$3.50 per hen. We have one hen, 
Lady Cornell, who made us a profit 
of a little more than $5.00. Her eggs 
sold in local market at an average of 
thirty cents a dozen. This, however, 
cannot be used to indicate what might 
ordinarily be done." 

Professor Rice suggests also that 
people who claim to make a profit of 
$5.00 a hen usually have the "secret" 
on sale. 

BOARD OF TRADE. 

The Biilerica Board of Trade May meetlag 
was opened to the public and addressed by 
Mr. W. C. Hamburg of Boston, advertising 
manager of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. His talk was well 
illustrated by the stereopticon, and made an 
excellent close to the series of fine meetings 
the Board of Trade has held this spring. 

Mr. Bamburg told of the struggles of Prof. 
Bell in his efforts to produce a telephone, and 
the difficulties of developing and introducing 
a telephone system. The first instruments 
were exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition, i n 1876, where they were rega»"ded 
as curious scientific toys. The first telephone 
conversation was held October 9, 1876. The 
first telephone system was in Boston, the 
instruments being placed in banks as demon- 
strators. Two years later there were 68 
subscribers in that city, where there are now 
100,000. 

The story ot the development of the tele- 
phone system was extremely interesting, 
showing the problems met and solved by 
the engineers, such as the kinds of wire to 
use, the manner of insulation, the develop- 
ment of an underground system, long distance 
lines, improved instruments, exchanges, 
business methods. Mr. Bamburg also 
touched upon problems of improvement of 
the present excellent system and its service. 

A portion of the lecture was descriptive 
of the exchanges. The pictures showed the 
complex nature of large installations, and 
withal, their simplicity of operation. The 
handling of both local and toll calls by 
operators was described, showing how much 
occurs in response to the subscriber's call, 
and of which he has usually little conception. 

Mr. Bamburg told of some of the difficulty 
storms cause telephone companies, especially 
when winter ice breaks down wires. Less 
common, but fully as interesting, were 
instances in which exchanges were burned 
and communication restored to some extent, 
even when the ruins were still hot. This 
happened in Chelsea. 



Speaking further of the activities of an 
exchange building, Mr. Bamburg described 
the schools for training new operators, things 
provided for the welfare of employees, such 
as rest rooms, lunch rooms, matrons, medical 
attendance. He described the different kinds 
of business, residential and emergency service 
and their details, and also the telegraph 
facilities. 

The amount of capital invested in a tele- 
phone system and the extent of the Bell 
system is glimpsed when one realizes that 
the person calhng Omaha from Boston has 
at his command $300,000 worth of wire and 
apparatus. The price of such a call is $7.75 
for three minutes. Denver, Colorado, may 
be called at a charge of $11.75 for the 2,000 
miles. Soon it is expected that San Francisco 
and Boston will be linked by telephone. 



GETTING RID OF POISON I\^^ • 

If there is any one thing that would 
make the country a better place to 
live in for some people, it would be 
to eradicate poison ivy. When it 
once gets possession of a fence row, 
it is an awful job to get it out. Cutting 
off the tops is about as effectual as 
cutting your hair. It grows again, 
thicker than ever. The roots and 
the creeping stems run under ground, 
and every cubic inch of soil has to be 
gone over. 

A great many beautiful plants will 
have to be destroyed in our fence rows 
in getting out the poison ivy. But 
we can replace these, and by constant 
watchfulness keep the ivy out. 

In some localities the village select- 
men have seriously undertaken the 
eradication. Any one who has ever 
suffered will agree that the work 
ought to be taken hold of in a public 
way. Many people are immune. 
Those who know themselves to be so 
should undertake the work. A bounty 
is offered by some towns for uprooted 
plants. 

The hands should be washed fre- 
quently with hot water and plenty of 
soap when working on poison ivy. 
Washable overalls and shirt should be 
worn, as the oil of the ix'y gets on the 
garments, and may poison any one 
who handles them. 



• 
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This plan shows the proposed Playground 
presented to the town by Mrs. Charles H. 

Kohlrausch, and formally accepted by the 
town at its Annual Meeting, March 22. 1913. 
There h no question as to the value of such 
a playground, and onr townspeople duly 
appreciate this gift from Mrs. Kohlrausch. 
The grounds arc well located, complying with 



generally accepted opinion that they should 
be within one- half mile of all homes. 

Playttrounds are coming more and more 
under the jurisdiction of the boards of 
education acting in co-operation with the 
park commission, so that the physical edu- 
cation of the children can be directed in 
/ith their mental training. 
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All Leading Sorts of 



CARNATIONS 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 

BACKER & GO. 

BOSTON ROAD 



VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 



Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines at Club Rates 
T. F. LYONS 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 

Registered Pharmacist 



Comer Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



F. G. MOREY & GO. 

Hay, Grain, Goal, 

Lime, Gement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Bennett Hall 

Permanent and Transient Guests 
Entertained 

Boston Road 

Prices, $10.00 a week and up 



Goodale's Dandelio 

Delicious, Sparkling, 
Gooling 

FOR SALE BY 

ROLAND G. WRIGHT 

BILLERICA CENTRE 
and 

MRS. S. A. LEWIN 

NORTH BILLERICA 



H. G. watts CO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



I 
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Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 
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A. G. POLLARD CO. 

The Store for Thrifty People. 

Q Every prudent Shopper in this section 
should be interested in the splendid values 

offered at our 

AUGUST CLEARANCE SALE 

ALL DEPARTMENTS ARE REPRESENTED 



TALBOT MILLS 



FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 



NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 



ManufacturersofWoolenandWorstedFabrics 



FOR 



MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



A RETAIL SALES OFFICE HAS BEEN OPENED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 



This magazine was undertaken for 
the general welfare of the town of 
Billerica, with a full knowledge that 
it could not, at first, be self-supporting, 
and with the expectation of broadening 
its scope. Both verbal and written 
comments make it clear to the editor 
and the publisher that the magazine 



has made friends not alone in the 
town, but among leaders in community 
welfare work in America and "abroad. 

The first year's experience makes it 
clear that such a town as this can only 
be expected to cover, from sub- 
scriptions and advertisements, about 
one-third of the cost of the magazine 
as issued, and not this at first. **The 
Diary of Three Billerica Ladies" and 
the "Town Plan" have led to appre- 
ciative comments and to subscriptions 
from outside of the town that make it 
seem desirable to very soon broaden 
the scope of the publication. This 
will be along the lines of country 
planning and rural community better- 
ment, with a supplement, or supple- 
ments, devoted to the interest of this 
and other towns. In this way the 
original purpose of the magazine as 
regards Billerica, as well as other 
towns, may be better served than it 
has been. From such supplements 
all personal and society nCtes that are 
of interest to only a few people for a 
limited period will be omitted. Such 
items are best covered by the daily 
papers. 

The supplements will include 
material that relates to such com- 
munity welfare work as the develop- 
ment of a plan, and the improvement 
of moral, social and educational con- 
ditions, and also unrecorded historical 
data. In Billerica, for example, we 
can not expect to cover the doings of 
all the separate organizations of the 
town, except as they have an important 
relation to the general welfare. 

The work of the Community Coun- 
cil, of which the Constitution was 
presented in the June, 1913, issue, 
will be covered, for it is organized to 
include a representative of all societies 
and work purely in the interests of the 
community as a whole. 

The name Billerica will be retained, 
and studies of this town will be made 
that will be helpful to all towns, for 
this is a normal rural community in 
which both farming and manufacturing 
interests are represented. 
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EDITORIAL 

There are experts and experts. 
Advice can be had free, or can be 
paid for handsomely. Books are now 
available on almost any subject under 
the sun. To whom, therefore, shall 
we go for advice on how to improve 
conditions in our town-' First, to the 
citizens of Billerica, such as farmers, 
business men, and housewives, because 
their knowledge of existing conditions* 
within their range of observation is 
better than the outsider*s. 

Today such citizens are hoarding 
much knowledge. It is lying idle and 
not drawing interest. If it were 
accumulated, and then kept up-to-date, 
it would form an endowment of more 
value to this community than are 
most financial endowments. Interest 
from this fund of facts would accrue 
to every man, woman, and child, and 
the principal could always be renewed. 
A thought, or a fact, may mean more 
to the community than a gift of many 
dollars. 

With such a fund at our disposal, 
we could make good use of the expert, 
whose studies and opportunities give 
him a wide point of view, which 
enables him to show us how to best 
take advantage of the conditions and 
thoughts presented by our citizens. 

The practical value of the facts 
gathered from our farmers, and pre- 
sented under *' Billerica Soil and Crop 
Yields," in the July, 1912, issue of 
this magazine, gives evidence of the 
kind of capital that could be accumu- 
lated in all lines of human endeavor 
and welfare in such a town as this. 



WORK AT THE FORDWAY 

The three j^ictures on the title page 
of this magazine are the evidence of 
notable public spirit in Billerica citizens 
and children. An appropriation for 
the park commission was voted for 
the improvement of the town's public 
shore property on either side of the 
westerly end of the Fordway bridge. 

Mr. Bernard W. Kearney suggested 



that much of this work might be done 
by volunteers and offeral to con- 
tribute a day's time of his team and 
men. The other citizens, whose names 
are mentioned below, as willingly 
contributed their time. In all there 
were thirteen men and two teams, 
twenty-seven boys and three girls. 

An excellent beginning was made 
in the collection and burning of 
rubbish, in clearing up the nearly 
level parts of the ground, on which 
turf is to be established, in forming 
a line of boulder curbing to separate 
the walk for a wading beach, in putting 
in a dock for a boat landing, and in 
clearing the boat channel of dangerous 
rocks. We were able to take advan- 
tage of the fine growth of Elder, Silky 
Dogwood, Arrowwood, Alder, Elm, 
and Napoleon's Plume that were 
covering the steep and rocky banks, 
and save to The Fordway an attractive 
shrub planting that could not be 
reproduced in years. 

Highway Surveyor Essex was of 
material assistance in this work, as 
he arranged the wall required for the 
protection of the new road bank to 
form an edge to the path, and he is, 
as opportunity offers, adding loam 
and sods to the slopes. 

Equal credit with the men is to 
be given to the young people, who 
assisted in the work with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and with the distinct 
understanding that they were giving 
their time and labor, as were the men, 
for the benefit of the town on a public 
recreation place, on which they had 
the same right as any other citizen. 

The children secured stakes, helped 
drive them, attached strings to mark 
spaces to be cleared, cut down bushes 
and pulled out weeds, carried brush, 
grass and rubbish to the burning 
place, shoveled sand to cover the 
weeds on the wading beach, carried 
chains into the water and placed them 
about stones that were a menace in 
the channel to boats, in order that the 
horses could pull the stone ashore; 
they carried water, and made them- 
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selves genersdly useful in any work 
that they were asked to do or that 
they could see to do. A striking 
feature of their work was their marked 
ability to take the initiative and do 
things without being told or with but 
little explanation. 

Bernard W. Kearney was there 
with his fine pair of horses; his men 
were Joe Kerrian, Peter and Patrick 
McLean. Mr. Edgar F. Twombley 
sent over his man, Will Perkins. John 
Conley was there with his man, 
Timothy Moore, and Theodore Falcon 
was there. Mr. Benjamin F. Manning 
brought over Carrol J. and Patrick K. 
Delehanty, and Mr. W. Harold 
Manning was busy with his hands 
and with the automobile. In this 
latter vehicle, at the day's end, were 
fourteen at one time, including ten 
of the little workers among those 
named below, whose ages run from 
four to thirteen. Raymond Condon, 
aged fotu", Merton Nugent and Stanley 
Gonley, each five, were good workers. 
Mary and Margaret Nugent and 
Lilly Hickson are the three graces 
of our picture. The other workers 
were Horace Bostwick, William Mullin, 
James and George Cassidy, Augu.stus 
Condon, Arthur Connell, Charles 
Rolland, Johnny Nason, Timmy 
Hayes, Frederick Sheridan, Earnest 
and Herbert Moran, Raymond and 
Lrcroy Hand, Charlie, George, Ray- 
mond and Alfred Mahoney, Chester, 
and William Alfred Butterworth, John 
and Charles Nugent, and Charles 
Condon. Edward Brennon was a 
faithful water boy on a hot day. 

Of the Park Commission, Mr. 
Frederick S. Clark examined and 
approved the progress of the work, 
Mr. J. Nelson Parker sent his approval, 
and Mr. Warren H. Manning staked 
out and followed up the progress of 
the work. 

In recognition of this volunteer 
service, the Park Commission is send- 
ing a mounted photograph to the 
volunteers. 

It is this kind of civic helpfulness, 



this working for the whole community 
instead of for a little society group 
only, that is making a rapidly increas- 
ing number of towns in this United 
States better places for all citizens 
to live. 

The burdens of unpaid public com- 
mittee work has fallen heavily on a 
few faithful citizens. It must be a 
good omen to suchTnen to sec evidence 
at this time of an increasing willingness 
to work for the general good of the 
community. 



REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

Appointed by the Billerica Board 

OF Trade to **See What Other 

Schools are Doing Which Bill- 
erica Schools Might Do.*' 

It is found that twenty-nine states 
have introduced vocational training 
into their public schools. In only two 
states, however, is vocational training 
compulsory, viz.: — Indiana and Wis- 
consin. The reports received from 
these two states are, briefly, as follows: 

The state of Indiana provides for 
establishing and maintaining in its 
public schools, kindergartens, manual 
training, domestic science, commercial 
departments, agricultural, industrial, 
vocational and trade schools, with 
com]3ulsory attendance, beginning 
1914-1915, for not less than five hours 
a week at approved vocational schools 
for youths between 14 and 16 engaged 
in regular employment, with agricul- 
tural agent appointed by Purdue 
University for each county that 
petitions and deposits $500.00, to 
which the state will add $1,500.00. 

The state law of Wisconsin provides 
that school boards in cities may estab- 
lish and maintain for children and 
adults, in the school buildings and on 
school grounds, evening schools, vaca- 
tion schools, reading-rooms, library 
stations, debating clubs, g>Tnnasiums, 
public playgrounds, public baths, etc., 
without charge to the residents, and 
every child between 14 and 16, who 
enters useful emx)loyment, must go 
to an industrial, commercial, continu- 
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ation, or evening school for five hours 
each week, the employer continuing 
the wages during these hours. 

The report of the public schools of 
Gary, Indiana, shows that great 
progress has been made along voca- 
tional lines in the elementary schools. 
It states: — "The program is arranged 
so that one half of the pupils have 
ninety minutes of school work in the 
regular subjects, — English, History, 
and Mathematics, — ^followed by ninety 
minutes of work in the special sub- 
jects, — Manual Training, Science, 
Drawing, Music, Play, and Physical 
Culture, — during each of the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the school. 
The other half have the same program 
in reversed order. 

* 'Essentially, the school is a well 
organized playground, garden, work- 
shop, social center, library, and tradi- 
tional school, combined in one plant 
and under the same management, 
with buildings available to both child 
and adult, where the same attitude 
of the child's mind toward reading, 
writing and arithmetic is developed 
that it normally has for his play.'* 

The state of Oregon annually offers 
boys and girls prizes in agriculture, 
domestic science, manual arts, etc., 
and the railways of the state transport 
school children's exhibits to the state 
fair free of charge. 

The State Superintendent of Oregon 
introduced the credit system into the 
schools for Home Industrial work done 
by the pupils. The parents fill out 
blanks, supplied for the purpose, 
indicating work done, such as building 
fire, splitting and carrying in wood, 
etc., and a time credit, such as, — 
feeding cows, 5 minutes, making and 
baking bread, 1 hour, etc., is given 
to the pupil upon presentation to the 
teacher. The conditions and rules 
of the Home Credit contest pro\'ide 
that, — 

Pupils are not obliged to enter, and 
may quit at any time. 

Parents must daily sign and send 
an itemized list of child's daily work 



to the teacher, who will issue a credit ^Pj 
voucher of total minutes due daily for ^ 
home work. These vouchers are the 
basis of prize awards to the six leading 
jmpils each month. Credits to the 
amount of one day earned may be 
surrendered, and a holiday granted. 
Funds for awards are furnished by 
the school district board. 

The laws of our own state authorize 
Boards of Education to investigate 
and aid in introducing vocational 
education, permit any city or town to 
establish and maintain independent in- 
dustrial, agricultural and household arts 
schools, to which scholars of other towns 
who pass state examinations may come, 
provided their tuition shall be paid by 
the town in which the pupil resides, 
the state reimbursing such towns with 
one-half the cost. The laws also pro- 
vide for use of school buildings for other 
than school puri:)oses. Although Mass- 
achusetts does not compel vocational 
education, ample assistance is promised 
any board that cares to introduce it. 
Massachusetts presents vocational 
education through projects, rather 
than subjects, thus giving the pupil 
a definite task to work out. 

Mr. David Snedden, our State 
Commissioner of Education, is taking 
the most progressive and advanced 
views. He says day schools must 
produce productive work, not play at 
shop-work, the pupil to eventually 
share in the commercial proceeds of 
his work. Practical experience should 
occupy 70 to 80 per cent, of the 
pupils' time, the technical studies to 
be brought in where practical expe- 
rience makes it feasible and profitable. 

The purpose of the above report is 
to bring conditions of other states 
before the citizens of Billerica. 

The following is a quotation from 
a personal letter from one of the 
committee, calling attention to the 
notable work done in the North 
Billerica school, which is not referred 
to in the report of the town superin- 
tendent of schools, but which is worthy 0\ 
of special notice : — 
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"The Talbot School has a system which is 
in some ways as unique as the work done in 
Gary, Indiana, or in the state of Oregon. As 
sug|^ested in the States Project Study Bulletin, 
vanous methods are used to make problems 
and ordinary studies attractive. This the 
Talbot School has in common with other 
schools of the town and state. The unusual 
feature is the plan known unofficially as 
'Historical Language Work.' The term 
'Historical Language' is used to designate the 
general method employed by the whole school 
in teaching all subjects. It is itself a 'Project.' 
Or more accurately it is the 'project' which 
every pupil begins work upon the moment 
he enters school, and which is finished only 
when he is ready to leave. 

"The 'Historical Language' project consists 
of a library of books, prepared by the pupil 
himself, containing the actual work he has 
done during the years he spends in the Talbot 
School, — one volume for each year. All 
nature study is prepared for this book, all 
drawings preserved in'it, all sF>elUng lessons, 
and all problems in mathematics. The last 
volume, that producaf ' by the 8th grade 
pupil, represents his most perfect work. That 
is the grand climax toward which he has been 
working from the primar>' up. It is an 
example of his best penmanship, his neatest 
craftsmanship, his best thinking, his best 
artistic endeavor. It contains the quotations 
from Evangeline which he likes best, letters 
which he has written to his teacher, bills 
made out to his teacher for goods bought and 
sold, notes made out and endorsed, interest 
computed and final payment made, assess- 
ment of the town of Billerica for taxes and 
fixing of tax rate. All these minor projects 
are grouped within the cover, which is 
decorated by the pupil himself, and is ex- 
hibited at the close of the year to those who 
wish to see just what he has actually done in 
school. 

"One of the excellent features of this 
'Historical Language' project is the en- 
couragement it lends to the bright pupil, and 
the help it gives to the dull one. For in this 
system the pupil advances from one grade to 
another just so soon as he is able to do the 
work required in the given grade. He is not 
held back nor pushed forward, but advances 
according to his own ability and interest. 
The child is compelled to put his own in- 
dividuality into his work. He will be as- 
sisted by the teacher, but the work itself is 
essentially his own. This the Talbot School 
has in common with the famous Montessori 
Method. 

"The results of this system, originated and 
introduced by the principal, Mr. B. F. 
Harding, so quietly that is has heretofore 
attracted almost no attention, are already 
apparent. The enthusiasm with which his 
pupils work and the rapidity with which they 



advance from one grade to another are 
vindication enough for the method employed. 

"Specimens of .the 'Historical Lanxui'^Cj 
book may be seen at any time at the Talbot 
School." 



THE SHEDD FAMILY ASSOCIATION. 

The Shedd Family in America will hold 
their second reunion on Saturday, August 30, 
1913, at the Town Hall, Billerica Centre, 
Mass., and extend to every descendant an 
urgent invitation to attend and renew 
friendships with those who live. 

This greeting extends to every direct 
descendant from the first ancestor, Daniel 
Shed, through his eleven children, also to 
all who are connected by marriage with 
descendants or by birth through any such 
connection. In fact, all kindred are welcome. 

The Town Hall will open at 8.30 A. M.. 
and flag raising on the Common will take 
place at 9.00 A. M. The hall will remain 
open all day. The business mcetinT;, 
luncheon, and addresses will take place from 
10.30 until 2.30 P. M. Social intercourse, 
talks, etc., will be enjoyed until 6.00 P. M., 
and trips to points of interest in the town 
will be taken. 

A special committee will have charge of 
the music. Volunteers for singing should 
consult Mrs. Alice M. Shedd, 38 Ridge Ave., 
Newton Centre, Mass., Mr. Horace E. Shedd, 
33 Pearl St., Springfield, Mass., or Mr. 
Herman A. Shedd, Chairman and Chorister, 
Rutland Square, Boston, Mass. 

Another special committee will have charge 
of the luncheon and also to advise with 
strangers regarding hotel accommodations 
in Billerica. 

The Association wishes every descendant 
to help make this reunion successful by 
attending and taking part, if possible, and 
to aid by joining the Association, and thus 
sharing in the spirit of the work being done. 

Those who wish to visit the site of the 
original settlement, located in Braintree, 
now Quincy, Mass., should do so either 
Friday or Sunday, and send notice in advance 
to the secretary, who will see that barges 
are provided to take visitors from Quincy 
Station to "Shed's Neck," now the site of 
the Sailors' Home. Nothing marks the 
original home, but some may esteem it a 
pleasure to visit the site. 

FRANK E. SHEDD, Secretary, 

60 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL 



The space j^ven to the **Rural 
Problem" in this issue will indicate 
in a measure the relative importance 
of that subject. A glance over the 
report of the Amherst Conference 
will show the diversity of topics cov- 
ered at this one conference, and it 
should be rememlDered that even here 
the half has not been told. This is 
a suggestion for those who argue that 
rural life is monotonous. 

The rural movement, which should 
not be confoxmded with the high 
society *'back to the farm*' oscillation, 
seems to be new. This is probably 
because of two things. First, farm 
products, though as old as the art 
of agriculture in name, must be fresh 
in the market; so the study of agricul- 
ture though as old as civilization 
must be revivified for immediate use, 
therefore seems new. Second, the 
decay of our rural civilization, 
characterized by the townward migra- 
tion and the depletion of old farms, 
has led to investigations which have 
attracted wide interest. The knowl- 
edge gained and popularized by these 



studies was old, but the investigations 
were new, and have started new rural 
activity. 

This new activity is, as might be 
expected, a little over excited. There 
are scarcely enough professionals to 
play the game, so amateurs are 
admitted, and the amateurs play to 
the bleachers. Our hope is that the 
flush of excitement may die down, and 
the amateurs may become professionals 
or better. We need their service. 

We must not forget that whereas 
our national game is baseball, which 
we can play in our own back yard, 
agriculture is an international game, 
at which the eastern hemisphere has 
been playing for some thousands of 
years. We have unquestionably the 
best field in the world, and we can 
beat the world if we take care of the 
field and train the players. Those 
who wish to know how the players 
should be trained will be delighted 
with Plato's Republic, where they 
will find the best discussion ever made 
on the educational problem. 

This analog>'^ has yet another appli- 
cation. Team work is the great 
essentisd in baseball, even so is co- 
operation in rural communities. The 
grandstand player is disgusting, and 
often loses the game. The greatest 
personal glory is to belong to the 
winning team. This principle in 
agriculture means that the wealthiest 
and happiest farmer is the one who 
co-operates. 

Playgrounds well conducted teach 
co-operation, and for that reason, 
if for no other, are highly valuable. 
School gardens, boys' and girls' clubs, 
and other similar activities are equally 
valuable, and should therefore be 
encouraged. The other numerous 
benefits derived therefrom are im- 
portant, but co-operation is the lesson 
of the hour. 

The editor recently \asited the 
fountain head of rural co-operation 
in Europe, and in a later issue will 
give some account of the work accom- 
plished there. 
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THE AMHERST CONFERENCE. 

The Fourth Annual Conference of 
rural community leaders conducted 
by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College was held at Amherst, July 
29 to August 1, 1913. Since the 
purpose of this conference is to give 
community leaders material which 
can be applied locally we consider it 
a privilege to present some of that 
material brought home by Mr. Josiah 
Folsom, Miss Lillian vSmith. Mrs. 
Warren H. Manning and Mr. W. 
Harold Manning. Various organiza- 
tions were called upon to furnish 
speakers for different subjects. Only 
brief notes can here be presented, 
but those interested are cordially 
invited to call on **Billerica*' for 
special information. 

The Rural Church. 

Rev. W. E. Waterbury said "The 
church must wake up and get ready 
for a new service." The nature of 
this service is indicated by Dr. Frederic 
Lynch, who said, '*The rural church 
must be more of a social centre," 
which is to include, in the words of 
Rev. G. F. Wells, **the community 
as a whole." The nature of the service 
is indicated by Mr. Vanburke, **If 
you get the social conditions well 
established the spiritual will care for 
itself," which is but another way of 
saying that the fruit of the spirit is 
a well regulated community. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Mark W. Richardson the 
minister should be a guardian of 
public health and should aid local 
health officers in every way possible. 
Rev. E. Tallmage Root, the Apostle 
of Church Federation, emphasized 
the need for co-operation among 
churches and Dr. Lynch recommended 
the Y. M. C. A. because it unites 
churches and "tends to break down 
denominational feeling." Dr. Lynch 
also says "The rural pastor must be 
a community leader in ways other 
than spiritual" for "The economic 
foundations of the community should 
be built up to promote the spiritual." 



Rural Education. 

Massachusetts has the best edu- 
cational system in the L-nion. More 
than half the children of our nation 
are educated in rural schools. In 
many instances these schools are fair 
expressions of the local community 
spirit, intelligence and prosperity. 
Hence, the outlook of our nation is 
largelj' that of the rural community as 
expressed through its schools. Children 
under twelve should be taught to read 
well, and to apply to ordinary affairs 
of rural life an accurate knowledge of 
simple arithmetic. A new type of 
school is needed for children over 
twelve to teach them thrift and 
erticiency in farm management, also to 
cultivate an interest in scientific farm- 
ing. (Compare report on schools, 
made by Board of Trade Committee, 
in August "Billerica," page 5.) 

Rural Library Work. 

Miss Zaidee Brown, agent, spoke on. 
"Book Selection and New Books." 
It may be reasonabh'' expected that 
the library should be a source of 
education for every resident of the 
town. Books should, therefore, be 
selected with reference to particular 
needs of the locality. The Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College is ready 
to lend books. There is also in our 
State a system of interlibrary loans. 
The State has a fund of $4,000 which 
may be used to buy books for rural 
libraries, especially for use in district 
schools. Towns should appropriate 
twenty-five cents per capita for librar}'' 
expenses. Six books per capita is 
considered a large annual circulation. 
The Commission is glad to send agents 
to rural communities to help organize 
libraries, select books, or systematize 
catalogue work. 

Civic Betterment. 

Four general factors of civic im- 
provement were discussed. (1) "The 
School as a Civic Factor," by Frank 
L. Boyden, Deerfield. (2) "The 
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Housing Problem," by Cornelius 
Parker, Boston. (3) * 'Boys' Clubs 
as Citizen Makers," by Geo. D. 
Chamberlain, Springfield. (4) "Land- 
scape and Gardening," by Wilhelm 
Miller, University of Illinois. As the 
subjects indicate, the purpose is to 
bring about higher standards of living 
by educating the children in school, by 
directing the energies of boys out of 
school, and by enacting laws pro- 
hibiting undesirable construction. Mr. 
Parker said that a house is not properly 
built if it causes undesirable reaction on 
the morality and mentality of its 
occupants. The Massachusetts Tene- 
ment House law prabibiting the erec- 
tion of so-called **T3iree Deckers" has 
been adopted in about twenty towns. 
Mr. Miller in speaking on landscapes 
said that we should pay more attention 
to that which we must pass daily. 
The spectacular is unnecessary. In 
Illinois a practical secretary is main- 
tained in each county to attend to 
local welfare work. It is noted that in 
Illinois the fashion has been to build 
immense frame houses to the neglect 
of surroundings, but in recent years 
more substantial houses have been 
built at lower cost, and the money 
saved used to beautify the grounds. 
Prof. Miller suggests framing the view 
of the house with either elms or oaks. 
A gaudy lawn is hideous and expensive; 
an open lawn is beautiful and costs 
little. Professor Waugh of Amherst is 
trying to have towns acquire land along 
the streams, rivers and water fronts. 

Rural Sanitation. 

Dr. Lyman Jones, state inspector 
of health, says *'The publicity depart- 
ment of the board of health is quite 
neglected in Massachusetts." Rural 
sanitation is important for the entire 
population since most of our food 
products come from farms, but is 
difficult to handle because of (1) 
swampy land, (2) waste from in- 
dividual farms, (3) lack of proper 
sewerage, (4) contamination from 
streams, (5) difficulty of keeping 



milk pure, (6) lack of proper medical 
inspection in schools, (7) prevalence of 
flies and mosquitos. The co-operation 
of the entire community is necessary 
to overcome these conditions, and 
they must be overcome. Public health 
demands it. The Town of Harvard is 
now developing a course for teaching 
public health. 

County Work of the Y. M. C. A. 

In a nimiber of towns girls are per- 
mitted to use the Y. M. C. A. rooms 
once a week. Boys twelve years old 
are the youngest admitted. The Boy 
Scouts are considering a junior organ- 
ization for boys under twelve. Indi- 
vidual town camps are recommended 
rather than large country camps. 
20,000 boys and girls in Massachusetts 
have little home gardens of their own. 
(How many of these live in Billerica'*) 

Woman's Work in Rural 
Communities. 

Some helpful suggestions given by 
various speakers were: **Don't get 
so interested in outside things that 
you can*t give ample time to the 
care and cleanliness of the home and 
children." **A child ten years old can 
wash dishes, sweep, and make beds 
as well as her mother." ''Manners 
are little things in themselves, but 
are big enough to be well used by 
men and women." "A neat, white 
cloth on the table may serve to cul- 
tivate good taste and good manners." 
**If you think housekeeping is a 
missionary field stay out of it." "A 
man going to a farm should have a 
wife educated for that work, otherwise 
he should not undertake it." "It is 
good economy to equip a kitchen 
well." "The farmer's wife should 
know when to sell eggs, and when 
to store them." "One reason for 
unhappiness in the rural home is 
because the woman has no income." 
"We are asking for more strength, 
dishes must be washed three times a 
day, beds made, floors scrubbed, — we 
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can't get out of it.'* **Wc must keep 
the home neat and artistic for the 
sake of our children and friends." 

Town Administration. 

The installation of accounting sys- 
tems in all towns was urged. This can 
be done for about $200.00 and up in 
towns of 2,000. The advantage of 
a system is not apparent until some 
incident such as the following arises: 
In one town the treasurer's accounts 
balanced for a period of six years, 
but were not correct for any year. 

Rural Play and Recreation. 

Prof. Miller, Illinois, said: "People 
do not realize what a playground can 
do for a town." "Baseball is a fine 
game, but ought to be reformed. The 
English people have virtues which 
our boys should imitate, — pluck, manly 
qualities, self-restraint, etc. The 
English boy is not so keen as some 
others, but he won't win by dirty 
tricks. Baseball is one of the greatest 
powers for good or evil in our nation." 
Mr. Vanburke said, "We need more 
playgrounds in rural \'illages to offset 
the immorality." 

Prof. O. A. Morton conducted a 
round table discussion for garden 
leaders and club workers. The first 
work of this kind was done in Boston 
in 1881 by Mrs. Eastman. The first 
twenty or thirty gardens were 
failures, but the project was not 
abandoned and some of the gardens 
have now been maintained for seven- 
teen years. Best work is usually 
done by children between twelve 
and sixteen. Money prizes are not 
necessary, — a badge or pennant will 
do as well. A field day for exhibition 
of crops will induce interest in garden 
work. 

Miss Margaret Barnard, Rowe, pre- 
sented a study of thirty-two New 
England towns. Of these towns, 
seventeen were increasing in i)op- 
ulation, four decreasing, and nine 
stationary. Nine have no railroad. 
Land value is increasing in twenty- 



four. Forty-three churches are re- 
ported with congregations of less than 
100, and seventeen with more than 
100. In only sixteen towns there is 
no co-operation. Eighteen have play- 
grounds. Two grant license, but 
liquor is sold illegally in twenty-one. 
People are hopeful in twenty-two 
towns, and in only one discouraged. 

Reports of Actual Work Done by 
Various Community Organizations. 

Montague — Report by E. T. Bartlett. 
An organization consisting of two 
representatives from each society and 
club— twenty members in all — has 
done much to improve the town. New 
electric light polds, lights at railway 
station, skating rink for children, etc. 

Steriing— Fred R. Trask. 
The Sterling Advancement Asso- 
ciation, ''organized in the interests 
of progress and development," is 
similar to an ordinary Board of Trade. 
It publishes a booklet describing the 
town. 

Montague City — Miss Ella Hazelton- 
Woman's Club gave entertainments, 
solicited, and in other ways raised 
money for a librar>'. The new building 
cost $3,700 and contains, besides 
library and reading room, a hall for 
social purposes. 

Beechwood — G. F. Sargent, Jr. 

Imi)rovement Association of this 
town is active. Young men formed a 
club and erected a $1,700 building, in 
which a library has been installed. 

Lanesboro— George B. Clark. 
Civic Club, outgrowth of Grange, 
has fifteen members. Its purpose is 
to do what ought to be done by town 
authorities. 

Cazenovia, N. Y. — vSilas E. Persons. 
Speaker conducted a field day for 
purpose of uniting the community. 
He is now endeavoring to start an 
ideal school and is asking men and boys 
to put the grounds in order. 

West Pittsfield— J. B. Clark. 

Improvement Association very ac- 
tive. 
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Sandwich — ^Albert W. Doolittle. 

Improvemetit Association and 
Faunce Demonstration Farm. The 
poultry farm is controlled by a board 
of trustees, with advisory council from 
Amherst. Purpose is to demonstrate 
what any person of moderate means 
might do. 
Billerica — ^Josiah C. Folsom. 

Board of Trade looks after commer- 
cial and financial interests, has plan 
on foot for co-operative bank, etc. 
Improvement Association gives prizes 
for best kept premises, best flower 
gardens, etc. Woman's Club held a 
lawn party this summer at which 
nearly $250.00 was cleared to go 
toward a new club house. Community 
Council, composed of representatives 
from each society and club in town, 
is planning a course of instruction 
for those who are interested in com- 
mimity development. Purpose of coun- 
cil is **to secure co-operation among 
all bodies regularly organized in the 
Town of Billerica in promoting the 
welfare of that town. It shall be 
considered as an agency for conveying 
information on any phase of the town's 
welfare to all townspeople after the 
best obtainable advice has been pre- 
sented, considered and acted upon, 
by each of the councillors." The 
"Billerica" magazine, published by 
private enterprise for public good, 
contains articles of historic interest, 
farm and garden notes, etc., also maps 
and articles leading up to a plan for the 
town's future growth. These plans, 
showing roads and reserx^ations, were 
exhibited in Amherst by the Billerica 
Improvement Association, and referred 
to by Mr. Folsom who called attention 
to the gifts of a twelve acre hill top reser- 
vation, a nine acre playground, some 
miles of 100 ft. wide woodland road 
reservations from citizens, and to the 
volunteer labor of a dozen men, several 
teams, and thirty children in the 
improvement of a river side park as 
showing a notable evidence of the 
right kind of public spirit acting for 
the general welfare. 



THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 



Reminiscences of Former 
Students. 



The "Old Red vSchoolhouse," No. 3, 
located on the Wyman Road in the 
"Crosby" District, is still standing, 
although it is now in rather a dilap- 
idated condition. This schoolhouse 
brings back to many of its former 
scholars the numerous happy, and, 
perhaps, a few sad happenings of 
their childhood days, when this school 
was filled with noisy pupils, and order 
was kept by the watchful teacher. 

This building, as near as can be 
ascertained, was built about 1780, 
and was used as a school until 1869. 
It is thought that Thomas Pasho 
helped build it, and is doubtless the 
only school building of its kind stand- 
ing in this region. At the time it was 
erected the Districts were called 
Squadrons. 

Many of us have not seen the 
building for years, but we can remem- 
ber how it looked in those days when 
we daily swung our books over our 
arm, the strap also holding a lunch 
box, and trudged along the dusty 
road to the red schoolhouse on the 
hill. Let us return to those days for 
a few moments and again see this 
old school, not in its present condition, 
but as it was when we were young. 

We see a low, one-story building, 
covered with split clapboards and 
painted with brick dust, which in 
winter gives it a ver>'' comfortable 
appearance, but in summer looks 
rather warm. The porch is on the 
south side of the building, and a large, 
flat stone is in front of the wide, 
panelled school door, which is painted 
green. This door leads us into a 
small porch, lighted by a little window. 
Hooks extend along one side of this 
porch, — here we hung up our wraps. 

(To be continued.) 
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The story current when one of our 
worthy citizens was candidate for 
the Presidency which represents the 
son of the opposing candidate as 
saying, *'My dad is running for 
President/' to which the son of the 
first candidate replies, * That's 
nothin'. my dad has run three times," 
is a fair example of the vanity of 
boasting. A curious fact, however, is 
that while among individuals we do 
not countenance boasting we indulge 
in it freely as nations, or even as 
states, cities, or communities. Now 
if **pigs is pigs" "boasting is 
boa.sting" and ought not to be 
countenanced even between nations, 
planets or galaxies. 

In the exhuberance of youth we 
measure ourselves up to our neigh- 
bors to see which is highest, broadest, 
smartest, etc. Young United States 
prematurely dubbed Uncle, which is 
relieved only by the endearing 
term Sammy, is very fond of measur- 
ing up to Europe, or any other part 
of the globe, and boasting about 
such excellences as long legs, large 
head, big eyes, many marbles, broad 



playgrounds, etc. It is very like 
an overgrown son poking fun at his 
little wizened dad, who by the way, 
might turn out to be a Foxy 
Grandpa. 

This will do as child's play, but 
before our nation can achieve re- 
spectability it must rise above such 
boastfulness. We do not gain much 
by merely comparing our own con- 
ditions with those of other countries. 
Studies of foreign conditions are of 
inestimable value, but the highest 
value can be realized only when the 
studies are used for what they are 
worth rather than to flatter the 
vanity. 

The American Commission men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue con- 
duced serious well intentioned study, 
and its membership paid due respect 
to the high degree of excellence 
achieved by European Agricultur- 
alists. If the American people at 
large make such use of the Com- 
mission's report as they ought to 
make, or as they would make if they 
were Europeans, the benefit will be 
distinctly felt throughout the nation. 

We must not, however, humiliate 
ourselves to the point of becoming 
mere imitators. What we use must 
be assimilated, Americanized, or it 
will not serve. For our nation, 
though it has lost much by the 
sudden break with England in 1776, 
has also gained much by it. Never 
mind the loss. The gain is a dis- 
tinct contribution to civilization. 
Our attempt at democracy has 
benefitted the whole world. Our 
famous **melting pot" for the nations 
is brewing a new and we trust a 
savory ointment. Europe recognizes 
this and looks eagerly for the out- 
come. For the seasoning of our 
ointment the editor gives a brief 
account of his visit to Ireland. 
Due apology should be made for 
defects and errors, which, however, 
can be corrected when the report of 
the American Commission appears. 

This material is not presented for 
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the Nation at large so much as for 
the citizens of Billerica. Mass., the 
farmers who are toiling here, and the 
residents of whatever occui)ation 
who are highminded enough to co- 
operate rather than draw flattering 
comparisons. 



CO-OPERATION IN IRELAND. 



Early in the year delegates from 
each state in the Union and Canada 
were commissioned to study Rural 
Credit in Europe. L«'^rgely through 
the advice of Sir Horace Plunkctt of 
Ireland the scoj^c was broadened to 
include other phases of rural develop- 
ment so that when the Commission 
sailed May 10th it was expected to 
return with whatever material 
Europe was able to give on the Rural 
Problem. 

The investigation began at Milan, 
Italy, as reported in American 
papers, and made an extended 
tour through France, Germany and 
England, arriving in Ireland, July 
11th. It was vHt Dublin that the 
writer, who was intending to study 
the rural movement in Ireland, met 
the American Commission. The Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society 
had previously made careful prepa- 
ration for the American Commission, 
and on learning that the writer was 
on an errand similar to theirs, 
courteously invited him to attend 
the meetings and receptions arranged 
for the Commission. The Com- 
mission also kindly issued similar 
invitations, all of which accounts for 
the following notes on the Irish 
movement. The Report of the Com- 
mission will be available about 
January 1, 1914. 

Co-operation among farmers was 
old on the continent and in England 
before it was thought of in Ireland. 
Through it Denmark had learned to 
make butter of such perfection and 



to deliver farm products with such 
regularity that the once famous 
Irish products were forgotten in the 
market. They had not lost any of 
their good quahties, but had been 
surpassed by others. The Irish 
farmers thus humiliated in the 
market accepted their fate as hope- 
less and fell from poverty to misery. 
Many of them came to America to 
mend their fortunes. 

In the meantime, Sir Horace 
Plunkctt, an Oxford student, was 
sent to America by his physician to 
regain health. The astute Celt ob- 
ser\'ed the wonderful power of our 
Trusts, and concluded that such 
power, once generated, might be as 
useful in Ireland as it was baneful in 
the United States. On his returning 
to Ireland he found rural conditions 
unspeakable, and began at once to 
mend them. With the English Co- 
operative Union as a copy, Sir Horace 
and a few associated workers formed 
the first co-operative society in 
Ireland in 1889. Sir Horace preached 
the doctrine in definite form, "better 
farming, better business, better 
living," and these to be gained by 
Self-Hell). 

Economists and business men were 
skeptical, but within five years the 
idea had so taken hold of the farmers 
that the limited funds of those 
jDcrsonally interested were insuf- 
ficient. Accordingly, in 1894, the 
Irish Agriailtural Organization 
vSociety was founded. In 1912 

nearly 900 co-operative societies had 
been formed by the I. A. O. S., 
which were, as the founders assert, 
**to help the farmers through the 
application of co-operative principles, 
to dispose of their produce at the 
best terms, to buy their requirements 
in bulk at wholesale prices as manu- 
facturers do who use raw material 
to produce a finished product and to 
combine for obtaining credit for 
their business j)urposes at low rate 
interest an^l under suitable con- 
ditions." 



^ 
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In 1895 the I. A. O. S. leaders 
gained the support of public men 
from various political parties, who 
issued a report in 1896 which urged 
the necessity for a two-fold move- 
ment for agricultural reform in 
Ireland. The I. A. O. S. was already 
representing one side, voluntary co- 
operation; the other should be a 
Government Department to supple- 
ment the efforts of the people them- 
selves with up-to-date teaching and 
the most effective science. As a 
direct result of this report the 
Department of Agriculture was 
formed in 1899. 



State Aid. 

It may be observed here that the 
I. A. 0. S. leaders emphasize vSelf- 
Help, as the sine qua non of rural 
development. State aid is not ef- 
fective except when called for by the 
farmers themselves, and is on the 
contrary often a hindrance when 
carried to them by government 
officials. Even the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture was it- 
self created at the suggestion of 
those conducting the rural movement 
does not make it effective in com- 
munities where Self -Help has not 
already begun. The success of the 
I. A. O. S. is attributed by its 
leaders to the fact that it has stimu- 
lated the farmer to work out his own 
problem. 

Co-oPERATivE Enterprises. 

The ultimate aim of the I. A. O. S., 
as stated by Geo. W. Russell, is **to 
create conditions in which a higher 
humanity will be possible,'* an aim 
which is high enough to float with 
any ordinary dreamer's vision, but 
the method employed to accomplish 
this aim is practical enough, dealing 
with various important products of 
Ireland. 



Creameries. 

Co-operative Creameries were 
first formed because easiest and most 
needed. A fully equipped creamery 
to handle milk of 800 cows, within a 
radius of three miles, will cost 
approximately $12,500. A territory 
furnishing between 500 and 800 cows 
is advised to start an auxiliary, 
which will cost about $5,000. The 
necessary capital is mainly sub- 
scribed in $5 shares, which is eg^sy 
to raise if all concerned take as 
many as they can afford. Any 
deficit in share capital must be 
raised at a bank. A common rule is 
for a farmer to take a share for each 
cow. Shares are paid in four in- 
stallments of $1.25 each, and 5% 
annual interest is paid. 

The creamery is owned and 
managed entirely by the farmers, 
who elect a committee empowered 
to appoint a manager and other 
needed employers. The society 
meets monthly or oftener to examine 
accounts, fix milk prices, and trans- 
act general business. 

Every member of the society gets 
his separated milk free, also his 
share of buttermilk. All accounts 
are audited once a vear or oftener 
by a Public Auditor. There are 
about 400 Co-operative Creameries 
in Ireland, with total membership of 
45,000. 

The Market. 

In 1910 a plan was introduced by 
the I. A. O. S. for securing a market 
for butter. It was discovered that 
Irish butter of good quality was 
often sold as Danish or Swedish, and 
Irish producers were ad\ased to pack 
in *'kiel" casks with "locked" hoops, 
in imitation of Dutch methods. 
Irish pride was as good as Irish 
butter, so it was decided to adopt a 
** national trade mark" in order to 
gain the necessar>' reputation for the 
Irish product. 
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This will be interesting to those 
who observed that in Kansas 
recently the farmers requested the 
Government to prepare and dis- 
tribute material on, "how to market 
as well as produce farm products/' 
The New York Commission, which 
studied municipal markets recently, 
gives much information on this 
subject. 

Other Societies. 

Besides the dairy industry, poultr}', 
bees, flax, farm implements, and 
other industries are treated co- 
operatively. The I. A. O. S. also 
is aiding the meat industry. The^'c 
are a few bacon curing societies, and 
one co-operative creamery has under- 
taken to market fresh pork. The 
By-Laws of the Farm Implement 
Society provides for ownership of 
machinery which is to be used by 
members for rental fixed by the 
society. Any breakage or damage 
is repaired by the society, except 
where evidence places blame on 
, negligence of user. Also applicant 
for tools must be ready to use them 
immediately, and if he is not ready 
on date named must relinquish to 
next applicant. 

Co-operative Credit. 

The credit system, inaugurated in 
Germany by Herr Raiffeisen in 1847, 
is used. Raiffeisen held that in the 
poorest communities there is a 
perfectly safe basis of security in 
the honesty and industry of its 
members. Co-operative banks are 
formed without shares and without 
capital, but with the guarantee of its 
members. The bank borrows money 
at about 4% and lends to members 
at 5% or 6%. The increase of 
interest is used to defray expenses 
of the bank. Money is loaned only for 
profitable or productive purposes, 
or to effect some economy. A 
borrower who violates this rule is not 



likely to get a second loan. The 
bank allows 4% interest on deposits 
from members. The Raiffeisen 
system has benefitted farmers in- 
estimably in European countries, 
and has not so far recorded a case of 
failure. In Ireland no loss whatever 
has been sustained through it. 

A cattle insurance scheme also 
helps to make the farmers' credit 
good. By this each head is valued 
and insured separately. If an epi- 
demic causes greater loss than the 
society can pay the deficit may be 
made up by lessening the amount 
of indemnity, voting a levy over and 
above the jDrcmiums, postj^oning 
indemnities, or borrowing from the 
Central Union. 

Trade Federations. 

The Co-operative Agency Society, 
a selling federation for dairy 
societies, and the Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society, which purchases for 
them, are both run on strictly busi- 
ness principles and render great 
service to the Irish farmer. The 
latter also acts as selling agency for 
[>oultry and honey. Through these 
agencies the producer receives from 
85% to 95% of the consumer's 
dollar, as against 35% to 50% in 
America. (Figures quoted from 

memory.) 

The foregoing glimpse at the work 
done by the I. A. O. S. will be enough 
to vindicate any remarks of appre- 
ciation or praise which may be 
added. The one word which re- 
mains to be said is that these 
societies and their work are only 
outward and material expressions of 
great ideals launched by men of 
unusual personality. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, President of 
the I. A. O. S. and author of **The 
Rural Life Problem of the United 
States," himself a statesman recog- 
nized and honored in England and 
America, has a great genius for 
commanding the service and de- 
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votion of capable men and women. 
He modestly attributes the success 
of the I. A. 0. S. to his fellow- 
workers. R. A. Anderson, Sec. of 
the I. A. O. S., was early called to 
the service, and has himself done 
much, but says with enthusiasm that 
it was the faith and persistence of 
Sir Horace that kept him to his 
task. George W. Russell is a notable 
member of the circle. He was at the 
age of fourteen, an uncouth dock 
hand, but was discovered by Sir 
Horace, who hired him without 
difficulty at dock hand wages. He 
has since developed into a i)oet, 
known as '*A. E." Three small 
volumes, ** The Di\ane Vision," 
"The Earth Breath," and "Home- 
ward Songs by the Way," are now 
in the Boston Public Library. He 
is an artist with sufficient skill to 
produce paintings that are sold 
almost as soon as they leave the 
easel. To this artistic temperament 
is added a keen logical mind and 
deep appreciation for human life, 
which has made it possible for him 
to become the leading agricultural 
economist in Ireland. He edits the 
"Irish Homestead," which is not 
the official publication of the I. A. 
O. S., but the exponent of its work 
and advocate of rural regeneration 
ever>^whcre. 

These men, and others who 
deserve mention as much as they, 
have given a devotion to the reform 
of Iri.sh agriculture which is possibly 
more important than the practical 
application described in this sketch. 



THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 



Reminiscences of Former 
Students. 



(Continitcfi from Sfptcvdttr tuxiu) 

Entering the schoolroom, we note 
that the sheathing, which extends a 
little more than half way up the walls, 
is completely marked up with the 



initials of our youthful pla3rmates, 
and if we looked long enough, or 
remember just where we marked them, 
doubtless we will find our own. The 
blackboards are simply smoothed 
boards, painted black. The teacher's 
platform is on one side of the room, 
and is just large enough to hold the 
desk and seat. A little shelf is close 
to the teacher's desk, on which the 
dictionary is comfortably resting, and 
in one comer of the room is a bookcase 
about 2 feet long, which has wooden 
doors, but contains no drawers. The 
desks are made of thick plank. We 
remember that the single seats in the 
west were usually used by two pupils, 
and the long seats on the side were 
sometimes used by three or even four 
students, and were also used for visitors. 

A box stove, about 3 x 2§, is on 
the right of the teacher's desk, and 
is supi^lied from the woodshed located 
near the south of the building. The 
stovepipe extends up the wall and 
runs along the ceiling to the single 
chimney hole. We think of the com- 
fort this stove was to us on the winter 
days. What would we have done 
without it? 

The room is lighted by six good 
sized windows, but they are ])laced 
high, so as to make it impossible to 
see passersby. Whoever planned this 
schoolhouse certainly knew how 
youngsters enjoy outdoor scenery 
during school hours. 

We go on to think of various things 
about the school, and compare them 
with the conditions of the present 
day. But we will try to forget the 
present-day schools and think only 
of the schools of our own schooldays, 
especially the "Old Red Schoolhouse." 

The terms were known as the 
"Summer Tenn" and the "Winter 
Term," and a different teacher was 
usually einployed in the winter term. 
Grown men attended school in the 
winter terms, as they could be spared 
from the farms more conveniently 
than in the summer. 

{Concluded) 
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EDITORIAL. 



''Reverence for age, at least so it 
has long seemed to me, reverence for 
age, I say, is a fair test of the vigor 
of youth; and conversely, insolence 
toward the old and the past, whether 
in individuals or in nations, is a sign 
rather of weakness than of strength,** 
is the opening sentence of Charles 
Kingsley's lecture on "Westminster 
Abbey," delivered in Salem, Mass., 
in 1874. We can scarcely desire 
further vindication for the amount of 
historic material presented in Bill- 
erica. 

The vigor of youth is not, however, 
to be employed in copying the past, 
but, as the lecturer points out, in being 
inspired by it to nobler thought and 
action. 

The First Parish Church, shown 
on the front page, is the oldest organi- 
zation in our town. It is more richly 
endowed than any other, both finan- 
cially and with historic associations. 
The present generation can scarcely 
evince its youthful vigor better than 
by interesting itself in the noble past 
of such institutions and then striving 
to gain for them a nobler future. 

We are trying to learn these days to 
think of our town as a unit. We must. 



therefore, know its past, be active in 
its present, and pray for its future. 
They that have hands to work let 
them work. 



THE OLD POLLARD HOUSE. 
By John Foster. 



This building, recently destroyed 
by fire, was buSt by Thomas Pollard, 
who came from Coventry, England, in 
1692, and bought the grant of William 
Hall, located south of The Fordway. 
His first dwelling was erected on the 
land now owned by Henry Call, the 
birthplace and home of his grandson, 
Asa Pollard. 

In 1708 he acquired thirty acres 
adjoining the original grant, bounded 
southerly by what is now High Street. 
The buUding, recently destroyed, was 
probably erected about this year and 
was in nearly every detail unchanged; 
but the Asa Pollard house, burned a 
few years ago, contained very little of 
the original material. 

Thomas Pollard reared a family of 
fifteen children on the old farm, ten 
boys and five girls. Benjamin, the 
tenth son, accorcfing to tradition, wrote 
fire insurance. If this is true he was 
among the first to enter the business. 
Fire insurance had its inception in 
America about 1724. The old place 
remained in the family until 1873. 
William Pollard, the last of the name, 
died in 1875, leaving no children. 
Five generations in all. 



THE BENNETT LIBRARY. 



The President of the Bennett Library 
Association, Everett S. Bull, in his 
report for the year 1912-13 to the 
members of the Association, said in 
part: 

"For some time past, the heating of 
the Library Building has been un- 
satisfactory, and at a meeting of the 
Directors the matter was brought up 
for discussion by our Vice-President, 
Mrs. C. E. Sexton. A committee, 
appointed to look into the matter, 
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reported in favor of installing a new 
heating plant. Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Dickinson were requested to bring the 
matter to the attention of Mrs. 
Rebecca Warren, to see if she would be 
willing to assist the Association in 
making such a change. Mrs. Gladys 
Holden Hosmer also talked with Mrs. 
Warren in regard to the matter. It 
was the hope of the Directors that 
Mrs. Warren would give, perhaps, $500 
for the purpose. We were much 
surprised, however, and very much 
pleased to receive a letter from her on 
May 16th, enclosing a check for 
$10,000, the income from which is to 
be used in meeting the general expenses 
of the Association, including the 
keeping of the building in good repair. 
. "I find upon looking through the 
records that in 1881, Mrs. Eleanor 
Bennett presented to the Bennett 
Public Library Association this build- 
ing, and together with Mrs. Warren 
she gave about 1,100 books and the 
fiunishings for the building. In 1886 
the Association was in an embarrassed 
financial condition, and Mrs. Bennett 
gave the Association $8,000, the income 
to be used in meeting its current 
expenses. In 1894, Mrs. George 
Holden and Mrs. Warren enlarged the 
building so as to provide for a natural 
history room. And now in 1913, Mrs. 
Warren has again expressed the in- 
terest of the Bennett Family, in 
Billerica, in this very substantial 
manner. I have mentioned these 
different gifts at this time in order 
that we mav realize how much we are 
indebted to the Bennett Family for 
their kindness. May we prove worthy 
of the trust they have placed in us I 

"I am pleased to speak a word of 
especial appreciation for the Book 
Committee, who have given an unusual 
amount of time to their task this year 
and have added 143 volumes. 

**I am also pleased to report that 
last month the Treasurer received 
$1,000 from the estate of William H. 
Haynes of Springfield. I know that 
I speak the will of all the members of 



the Association, when I say that we 
appreciate this generous gift very 
much, and hope that it will be used in 
a way which would have been pleasing 
to Mr. Havnes. 

**When the year opened, the Asso- 
ciation had a fund of $9,500. and now 
it has $20,500. Surely the Library 
is facing a new era." 

The Librarian reports that last year 
nearly 7,000 works of fiction were 
taken out by readers and about 700 
of all other books. Billerica made 
a special study of the agricultural 
books and the use made of them. 
There are 100 volumes, including ten 
agricultural reports, twelve books on 
forestry- and trees, and two on \dllage 
life. Of the 100 volumes, twenty-five 
were published before 1890, forty-nine 
since 1905, and four since 1909. 

Sixty-five of the 100 volumes have 
been taken out; total number of 
takings, 312, or 1.8 — for each member 
of the Billerica Grange, or three 
for each farmer. One-third of the 
agricultural books for home use have 
never been taken from the library. 

The most popular book is J. W. 
Streeter's, 'The Fat of the Land"; 
taken out twenty-one times. L. H. 
Bailey's "Principles of Vegetable 
Gardening" was taken out twenty 
times, and his ''Principles of Fruit 
Growing," seventeen times. 



THE FIRvST PARISH CHURCH 



The 250th anniversary of the First 
Parish Church in Billerica occurs 
Tuesday, November 1 1 , 1913. The his- 
toric associations which cluster around 
this old society are unusually numerous 
and rich in detail. It has occupied 
four meeting houses, the first of which 
was built sometime before 1666, the 
building committee having been ap- 
pointed September 9, 1659. This 
edifice, the site of which is marked on 
the common, was used for town 
meetings. 
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The second edifice was erected in 
1694, a short distance north of the 
first, and was a little larger. July 9th, 
of that year, at town meeting, it was 
ordered that the meeting house should 
be raised the "next second day, being 
ye 16th day of July inst. and all 
persons capable of labor in the town to 
attend ye service by seven of ye clock 
in ye morning.'* The work was con- 
cluded on the third day. In 1697-98, 
it is noted that wolves' heads were 
brought in to the constable and 
selectmen, and the ears cut off in their 
presence in the meeting house. 

May 20, 1738. the town voted "to 
begin to raise our new meeting house 
on Wednesday next 7 o'clock before 
noon." This third edifice stood about 
thirty feet north of the second one. 

The fourth building, which is still 
in use and in excellent preser\'ation, 
was erected in 1797, but stood origi- 
nally facing the north. The land was 
given by Major Oliver Crosby and 
others, free of expense to the town. 
The pulpit of the present meeting 
house was the one used by Emerson in 
the Second Church, Boston. 

Eighteen ministers have served the 
First Parish in pastorates, varying 
from two to sixty-one years. Samuel 
Whiting, the first minister, served 
fifty-five years. He was our first 
abolitionist, setting at liberty Simon 
Negro, his ser\'ant, aged forty, who 
who had served him over thirty years. 

Henry Cummings not only held the 
longest pastorate, but was the most 
scholarly of our ministers. A number 
of his writings are preser\''ed in the 
Harvard and Boston Public Libraries. 

Livingstone Stone was our Scientific 
Minister. He stayed in Billerica but 
two years, and shortly after, because 
of ill health, gave up the ministr>^ and 
built a trout breeding establishment 
in Charlestown, N. H., which was the 
first attempt at practical fish culture 
in New England and the second in the 
United States. His subsequent work 
was notable, gaining for him an 
international reputation. 



Rev. Christophe C. Hussey, the 
"Quaker Pastor," was one of the best 
beloved. He served twenty-eight 
years. 

There have always been people of 
unusual ability and refinement con- 
nected with the First Parish Church. 
The pamphlet bv Mrs. M. H. Sage, 
"Old Families of' the First Parish," is 
only a brief introduction to what must 
soon be written on this subject. 

The church has prospered financially. 
During Mr. Hussey's pastorate a ftmd 
of $10,000, known as the Talbot- 
Bennett-Faulkner fund, was estab- 
lished, the income from which is to 
maintain Unitarian preaching. Re- 
cently Mrs. Thomas Talbot left $2,000, 
the income from which is for the 
maintenance of the church and the 
parsonage. This year Mrs. Rebecca 
B. Warren gave $15,000, the income 
to further the good work of the First 
Parish Church and keep the building 
in good repair. 

This brief sketch omits many im- 
portant details, which should be re- 
corded in permanent and convenient 
form. 



POPULATION OF BILLERICA. 
By Warren Stearns. 



At the time of Billerica's incorpora- 
tion, in 1654, fourteen men signed the 
petition. These represented family 
heads, so we may safely say that about 
seventy-five souls then occupied an 
area stretching from Concord to 
Andover and from Wobum to Chelms- 
ford. 

In 1659, there were twenty-five 
families, or an estimated number of 
125 people. From this time on, for a 
period of twenty years, comparatively 
few new settlers came, — a good deal of 
the increase of population being due to 
births. Most of the families were 
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large; for example: French thirteen, 
Chamberlain eleven, Patten and 
Steams each nine, and Farley seven. 
Indian troubles also prevented all but 
the most venturesome from taking up 
homes in the outskirts. At the close 
of King Philip's War in 1676, and 
during the fifteen years of peace which 
followed, a steady gain in poj^ulation 
can be seen by our chart. This con- 
tinued until the beginning of dismem- 
berment in 1729, when Bedford was set 
off, and five years later Tewksbur>', 
causing a drop from 1,252. In 1765, a 
census was taken which gave Billerica 
a population of 1,334. The slight 
gain in the next ten years (1,500. in 
1776) was lost, both by deaths in the 
Revolution and by the loss of Carlisle 
in 1780. 

The first United States census was in 
1790, when Billerica was accredited 
with but 1,191 souls, — less than she 
had in 1733. This census has recently 
been published and is particularly 
interesting because it gives the name of 
the head of each family at that time. 
It was, of course, purely military in its 
purpose. There were at that time 
33,131 people in New York City, 
28,522 in Philadelphia, and 18.320 in 
Boston; Massachusetts had 378,787 
inhabitants. From 1790 on a United 
States census has been taken every ten 
years, and since 1845, a state census 
every ten years, alternating with the 
government. Progress was very slow 
till after the Civil War, since when a 
comparatively rapid rate of increase 
has been maintained, giving us a 
population of 2,883 in 1905. It is a 
striking fact, however, that the in- 
crease in the past fifty years has been 
due to incoming foreigners and not to 
births. 

In 1790, the families averaged 7 
souls each; in 1865, 4.6; in 1880, but 
4, and in 1905, 4.6. 

Illiteracy has apparently increased, 
as in 1865, there were but fifty adults 
who could neither read nor write, 
while in 1905, there were 105. 

Most of the first settlers were 



English, and this continued to be the 
rule till after 1840. Of the fourteen 
original signers, five still have des- 
cendants in town, two bearing the 
name. Of the sixty odd families here 
in 1790, about thirty are still repre- 
sented. 

Following the great famine in Ire- 
land over one-half of its population 
came to America, — a good many of 
them to Massachusetts. This con- 
tinued till, in 1865, there were 235 
Irish bom people in town; at that time 
the population was 1,808, 1,483 of 
whom were American bom . Of the 325 
foreign bom, 235 were Irish, 51 
English, 19 Bntish- American, 9 Scotch, 
6 German, 2 others. The mills then 
began to draw English people, so that 
in 1880, of the 2,000 people here, 1,552 
were American bom; of the 448 
foreign bom 226 were Irish, 118 
English, 67 British-American, 20 
Scotch, 8 German, 3 Swedes, and 1 
other, a decided gain in the English 
and British Americans. In 1905, the 
American bom show a decrease, while 
the English and British Americans 
seem to account for the increase of the 
foreign population. Of the 2,843 in- 
habitants, 2,097 were American bom, 
746 foreign; 238 were Irish, 220 
English, 180 American, 37 Scotch, 15 
German, 23 Swedes. 

The distribution by \'illages in 1905 
is of interest: Centre 879, East 168. 
North 1,420, South 159, and West 144. 

The rate of increase is slightly 
greater than that of Massachusetts 
as a whole, as in 1895 we were No. 146 
in size and in 1905 we were No. 140. 
The rate from 1895 to 1905 was about 

10%. 

At the present rate of growth we will 
reach 3,000 in 1920. This estimation 
will probably be upset by the new 
industry in North Billerica and by the 
increasing camjj population, some of 
which seems to be permanent. 

Our longings for a larger town seem 
about to be satisfied. May we hope 
as much for our prayers for a better 
town! 
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BiLLBRICA 



All Leading Sorts of 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 

Registered Pharmacist 




CARNATIONS 



Comer Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 

BACKER & GO. 

BOSTON ROAD 



VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



F. G. MOREY & GO. 

Hay, Grain, Goal, 

Lime, Gement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Gards 



Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines at Club Rates 
T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS GO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.60 PER BOX 

NET 

Order a Sample 
Box by >f ail. 



and INSULATORS 





(Put up In Boxes of S5 at ft .00 Net.) 



Qreatest Titne-Savinff Devices yet InTented. 
Can be applied to any Pull Boclcet Chain in 
about SO seconds. Simply out the Chain and 
Splice in as shown in cut. Insulatiors should 
be used in all Kitchens. Baths, Cellars and 
Basements. 



Patented and Manufactured by 

THOMAS M. HARRIGAN 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 



i 




itAHvARD University 
School of 

ri.imm.nn tlinilim^ii ii^ 
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DECEMBER, 1913 



THE CHARLES H. KOHLRAUSCH, JR. FOUNTAIN 



BiLLERICA 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Lowell's Biggest and Best Department Store 

Special Xmas Def^arhnenlrs 

Wherein can be found a gift for particular persons and many, 

many suggestions 

Jewelry Men's Furnishings 

Leather Goods Silverware 

Umbrellas Cut Glass 

Books Handkerchiefs 

CHRISTMAS RED GROSS SEALS 



Make this store your holiday headquarters. Not only do we offer the 

greatest assortments, but the best values. 



^ 



TALBOT MILLS 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 



NORTH BILLERIGA, MASS. 



Manufacturers of Woolen and WorstedFabrics 



FOR 



MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



A RETAIL SALES OFFICE HAS BEEN OPENED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 



BiLLERICA 
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niAOC MAHK 



Published Monthly at Billerica, Mass. 



LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 

Billerica, Maaa. 



. Editor 



WARREN STEARNS . Associate Editor 

Billerica, Mass. 

WARREN H. MANNING . Treasurer 

1101-1104 Tremont Building. Boston. Mass. 



B7 Mail, $1.00 per 
10 cento p^ copj 



CNTBBED AS 8SCOND-CLA8S MATTER AT THE POST 
OrriCB AT BILLERICA, MASSACHUSETTS 



Vol. II DECEMBER. 1913 



No. 7 



Statement of ownership of and management 
of Billerica, published monthly at Billerica, 
Mass., required by the act of Aug. 24, iqi2. 
Editor, Lyman V. Rutledge. Billerica, Ma«?. 
Managing Editor and Publisher, Warren H. 
Manning, 1101-1104 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. Sworn to and subscribed to 
before me this twenty sixth day of September, 

IQ13. 

(Signed) Forrest F". Collier, 

Notary Public, 



THE 

CHARLES H. KOHLRAUSCH, JR.. 

DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 

The Charles H. Kohlrausch, Jr., 
drinking fountain was presented to 
the Town of Billerica by Mrs. Charles 
H. Kohlrausch, Jr., in memory of her 
late husband, a well beloved and 
public spirited citizen. The fountain 
is a beautiful piece of gray granite, 
situated on the north point of the 
sightly common, facing the fork where 
Lexington and Boston roads meet. 



FUTURE ROADS AND RESER- 
VATIONS FOR BILLERICA. 
By Warren H. Manning. 



To the earlier plans referred to in 
the preceeding article there will be 
added more of the 200' scale in section 
squares with enough detail to show 
definite boundaries of proposed future 
roads and reservations when they are 
fixed by a concensus of opinion among 
citizens. 

I believe land for such purposes 
should be so located and of such a 
character that the owner can afford 
to give it because of values added to 
adjoining land, by thus putting it on 
future main roads, parkways and reser- 
vations. I certainly had this in mind 
in my Gilson Hill gifts and the addition 
I proposed to make through the Manse 
property. This is the kind of provi- 
sion for the future of the town that 
a man makes for his family in laying 
aside property for their future needs. 
The town should not undertake to buy 
such land or construct roads and paths 
in it until town wealth and population 
is much increased. With this increase 
will come higher land values and uses 
that will make it impracticable to 
secure such a system as I outline. 

With the title to the necessary land 
in the town, I see no reason why it 
should not be used by the donor or 
opened in its wild state by simple paths 
and wood roads until the town, by 
reason of added tax values from build- 
ings and improvements along these 
ways, is justified in opening them in 
a permanent way to public use, or 
until generous citizens may do this for 
the town. Whether this condition 
comes to pass in ten or a hundred 
years, the land gift should always 
stand as a memorial to the donor or 
any person whose name the donor may 
wish to associate with it. Now, I 
would only recommend small appro- 
priations for passing legal papers and 
for permanent, concrete or boulder 
bounds and for markers with inscrip- 
tions to record such gifts made for the 
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benefit of the present and all future 
residents of the town. The only other 
appropriation that I feel the town is 
justified in making at this time would 
be for the improvement and mainten- 
ance of such public grounds as are 
constantly used by a large number of 
people, such as the Common at the 
Centre and the Fordway at the North. 

You will observe that no large areas 
are proposed for future roads or reser- 
vations on land that is valuable for 
cultivation; also that road locations 
are usually proposed between lands of 
different types, that is between swamps 
and upland, streams or valley edge and 
upland, steep rocky land and level 
arable land, roads to be located on the 
edges rather than through the center 
of large fields. For the little parks 
or reservations it is proposed to 
broaden the roads at intervals to 
include fine trees, swamps, streams, 
narrow valleys or rocky steep ledgy 
spots upon which one could rarely get 
a return from either cultivation or 
buildings, because of the extra cost 
of building construction and land pre- 
paration. Such places, through disuse 
are usually covered with an attractive 
growth of trees and shrubs. When 
such attractive spots are acquired at 
frequent intervals on roads and else- 
where through the town, then the 
people of each neighborhood can use 
and enjoy them as they never could a 
great park area of high taxable value 
to which only occasional visits would be 
made. It should be recognized, too, 
that the wisest cannot foresee future 
growth and that the setting aside of 
wide roadways in which at first the 
travelled way would be narrow and the 
tree, shrub and turf strip wide will give 
an opportimity for wider road surfaces 
in future years when necessary. 

Of course, one hears that there is no 
need of parks in the country, that one 
can go anywhere in the woods without 
restriction. This, however, cea.ses to 
be true as land comes into cultivated 
fields, or when the population increases 
or includes a considerable class of 



either well-to-do or poor people who 
abuse the privilege of use that owners 
permit. Then the owners must close 
and protect their property from ever\'- 
one. 

In Billerica, the only free public 
access to the river, is at the Fordway 
at North Billerica, and at one side of 
the Iron Bridge. The only other 
public lands are the Common, small 
areas about schools, churches, and in 
cemeteries, the Gilson Hill reserva- 
tions and roads and the six acre 
playground that Mrs. Charles H. 
Kohlrausch has given the town in 
honor of Mr. Kohlrausch. 

Of first importance in the proposed 
public holdings are the strips on each 
side of the Concord and Shawsheen 
Rivers which should be made wide 
enough to include swamps and edges 
of hard land or ridges in swamps upon 
which a future road may be established 
without excessive cost. In a few places 
this road must pass behind existing 
structures with a path along the river's 
edge. In a few places the strip can 
only be wide enough for a path. In 
any event, there should be continuous 
passage along each river edge so that 
every riverside owner and all other 
citizens can pass up and down the 
shore with no more restriction than is 
now offered to boats in the river. Such 
a shore way will give a front land value 
to what is now back land. These 
Concord River ways will be nearly 
straight north and south thorofares 
as well as a controlling part of that 
great pleasure and traffic drive that I 
believe will ultimately follow the Con- 
cord from its source to the Merrimac 
and on to the Sea, just as the Shaw- 
sheen ways should lead from its sources 
in Lexington, Lincoln and Concord to 
the Merrimac and to the Sea. Equally 
as important from a scenic point of 
view are the proposed ridge and hilltop 
roads. Already there is the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club reservation on 
Gilson Hill top, and the way to it from 
the Treble Cove Road, largely the 
gift of Mr. John A. Rowell, as well as 
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the 100 foot wide wood road 1 J miles 
^^ long from the Rangeway to the Treble 
(^^ Cove Road referred to above, and a 
right of way path from the hill-top to 
the old well at the ancient Gilson 
house site. Where this road passes 
along the high flanks of the hiU and up 
to the summit, there are splendid dis- 
tant views of Mt. Wachuset, the 
southern New Hampshire mountains, 
the Andover, Arlington, Chelmsford, 
and other Billerica hills, and of the 
Concord River valley. Other reserva- 
tions should be made on the summits 
of Fox, Hemlock and other town hills. 
The plan is to extend the Gilson Hill 
reservation roads easterly to the Middle 
Bridge and by the way of River Street 
to the Centre and westerly along the 
Rangeway Road, then to the summit 
of the high bridge west of the Manning 
Manse, then across Black Brook valley 
and on to the proposed Concord River 
way, across the river below North 
Billerica, probably near Indian Rock, 
then over the Town Farm R. R. bridge 
by the Town Farm House, then along 
High Street to the west over the R. R. 
at the next overhead bridge and on to 
the Boston Road Electric lines to the 
Concord River way. This would be 
the Northern Circuit Drive, the de- 
tailed location of which will be modi- 
fied as the study and acquirement of 
the land proceeds. The Southern 
Circuit Drive will be referred to later. 
The two easy grade river way 
thorofares — the Concord, as stated, 
runs from south to north, a little to the 
west of the town center. The Shaw- 
sheen runs from south to north-east 
well to the east of the town center. 
These ways, as well as the greater 
part of the Northern Circuit Drive, 
should be and probably will be residen- 
tial thorofares for farm homes where 
the land is good for farming, for summer 
or suburban houses where attractive 
landscape and water outlook are 
most important. The great future 
business thorofares on easiest grades 
along which, especially near stations, 
factories and warehouses, would come, 



should be along the highways that are 
indicated on each side of and next to 
the bounds of the steam railroad rights 
of way. The practical advantages 
of such direct access through the town 
will at once be recognized, especially 
as such roads will open up much back 
land. There will also be a great ad- 
vantage in the appearance of the town 
to have the fronts instead of the backs 
of buildings face the trains in which a 
great number of people pass through 
the town and gain their impression of 
it. The wide open spaces that these 
two highways and the railroad right 
of way offer would have the width of 
many city parkways. To meet the 
transportation requirements of such 
warehouses and factories, provision 
should be made for side tracks on the 
outside of these side roads with the 
minimum number of crOvSsings. Ob- 
serve that this road is made a single 
road outside of the main and branch 
lines by the car shop property where 
tracks into these yards would probably 
make roads inside the railroads unsafe. 
Observe, too, that the westerly road 
south of Pond Street passes along the 
west bank of the canal at some distance 
from the railroad. This canal bank 
road ought to be continued beyond one 
town toward both Boston and Lowell, 
especially at places where a road cannot 
be made to adjoin the steam road. It 
is interesting to note that within the 
arms of this Y of steam transportation 
lines is the best farming land of the 
town and the largest arable fields, and 
that this great section is further inter- 
sected by a double Y of electric car 
lines on main highways with the stem 
leading from Billerica Centre through 
North Billerica where it passes to the 
west of the Concord River, to Lowell. 
The three electric arms lead to Boston 
by the way of Wilmington, Burlington, 
and Bedford respectively. 

It is suggested that the electric road 
now in from Lowell to South Lowell 
should be extended down Billerica 
Avenue, then along the proposed road 
along the railroad over the Pond 
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Street Bridge, then along the easterly 
side of the branch steam road to connect 
with the electrics on the Boston Road 
at Cole's mills, thus securing easy 
grade and avoiding a steam road grade 
crossing. It is also suggested that the 
electric road may be extended either 
down the proposed highways on the 
southerly bank of the canal to connect 
with the Wilmington branch at East 
Billerica and make a very direct line 
to Boston; also that a branch of this 
East Billerica line may in the future 
be carried through Salem road to avoid 
the steep climb up to the Centre and 
down again on its way to Lowell. 

On the west side of the Concord 
River the Rangeway and the Treble 
Cove Roads are the chief northerly, 
southerly highways, both passing from 
the Boston Road with a southwesterly 
trend toward Carlisle. Of these the 
Rangeway is carried directly through 
to Sprague's comer would be the direct 
way from Lowell to Carlisle. The 
Boston Road is the Boston-Lowell 
main thorof are that runs nearest to the 
town's center lines. The Nashua 
Road passes in a northwesterly direc- 
tion about parallel with the south- 
westerly town boundary. All of these 
roads with the exception of the Boston 
road could have steep grades much 
improved in places by some changes 
in location. 

There are no complete and direct 
easterly and westerly cross town roads. 
The Salem road by Jones' Comer, the 
comer Bridge, the Treble Cove road 
and Winning Street to Rangeway road 
is on good lines and grades and is 
destined to be the most important way 
through the town from the easterly 
sea-shore resorts to the westerly part of 
the state, provided it is extended to 
the Chelmsford road at some point 
near Russell Mills, as it can be on easy 
grades from the westerly end of Win- 
ning Street. 

An easy grade and fairly direct 
eastern and western thorofare in the 
south of the town would enter from 
Wilmington on the Btirlington road 
across the Shawsheen and follow up 



the Webb Brook valley, then pass 
arotmd the northerly base of the hill 
along the northerly shore of Nutting's 
Pond to the Nashua road bridge over 
the Concord, from which it would pass 
over this last road to Chelmsford and 
to Carlisle by a future road that should 
follow Page's Brook valley. This 
course would be a part of the Southern 
Circuit Drive, which would be a very 
attractive one. From the town one 
could pass eastward by the Salem road 
to the proposed road along the old 
Canal, thence along the Shawsheen 
River, Webb Brook and Nutting's 
Pond over the Concord River and back 
by way of the Treble Cove or Range- 
way roads to the Centre or the Comer 
Bridge. 

All other roads are secondary in 
importance to these other main thoro- 
fares, which should be made 100' wide, 
to provide for future traffic require- 
ments and at the same time have 
attractive strips of vegetation. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that the town's main thorofare was 
laid out in the early days, seven poles 
or 115' wide. 

The following quotation is also of 
interest: "The Brook which lyeth in 
the middle of the township shall ly 
open (for ye use of ye inhabitants in 
general) from Long-street downward 
to ye line of Mr. Dudley's farm and 
six pole wide on each side of the brook 
to ly in comon for publick use." 

In closing let me say that motor 
trucks on highways will before many 
years convey farm and factory prod- 
ucts to principal shipping points or to 
consumers to avoid packing and several 
handlings. When you consider that 
the radius of a horse drawn vehicle 
going and coming the same day in- 
cludes about 700,000 acres and the 
radius of a motor drawn vehicle in- 
cludes about 7,000,000 acres, you will 
then recognize that we ought to make 
our main thorofares wide, although, of 
course, it would" not be necessary to 
make wide travelled ways in these 
thorofares at first. 
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Registered Pharmacist 
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CARNATIONS 



Comer Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhotise of 

BACKER & GO. 

BOSTON ROAD 



VISITORS ALWAYS WKLCOME 



F. G. MOREY & GO 

Hay, Grain, Goal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 



Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines at Club Rates 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS GO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 




"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.00 PER BOX 

HET 

Order a Sample 
Box by Mail.' 



and INSULATORS 





(Put up in Boxes of S6 »t fS.OO Met.) 



Oreatest Time-S&vlnc Deyicee yet InTented. 
Can be applied to any Pull Socket Chain in 
about SO eeconda. Simply cut the Chain and 
Splice in as shown in cut. Insulators should 
be used in all Kitchens, Baths, Cellars and 
Basements. 



Patented and Manufactured by 

THOMAS M. HARRIGAN 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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A. G. BDLLARD CO. 

The Store for Thrifty People 

The January Clearance Sales 

have proven greater this year than ever 
before, not only in the low prices, but the 
quality of the merchandise that is offered. 

WATCH FOR THE ORANGE CARDS 



Our Delivery Dept. is so equipped now that we can deliver bundles 

direct to your door. 



TALBOT MILLS 

FREDERIC S. CLARK. President 
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ENTERED Afi aSCOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POST 
OrriCE AT BILLERICA, UABSACnUSETTS 



Vol. II 



JANUARY, 1914 



No. S 



BILLERICA^S WORK IN 
BILLERICA. 



The September and October (1913) 
issues of Billerica were devoted to 
"Rural Progress," typically repre- 
sented in Massachusetts and Ireland. 
The December and the current issues 
present work completed and under way 
in our own small town, and hope to 
make clear the attitude which this 
publication seeks to maintain toward 
such work, and toward rural devel- 
opment generally. 

1. Billerica stands for a historical 
background for all progress. This has 
been given through (a) historical 
sketches, such as *'The Civil War 
Journal," being an account of three 
Billerica women who went South 
during our Civil War to teach colored 
men, edited by Miss Harriet B. 
Rogers; Bennett Hall, where Joshua 
Bennett entertained many high state 
officials; the Old Red Schoolhouse, 
built in 1780; the Old Pollard House, 
where lived the first Bunker Hill 



victim, etc. (6) Institutions, such as the 
Bennett Library, endowed by the 
Bennett family; the First Parish 
Church, organized in 1663, St. Anne's 
Episcopal Mission and other religious 
bodies; the Howe School, endowed by 
Zadok Howe in 1852; the Winning 
Rebekah Lodge, established in 1890, 
the New England Order of Protection 
in 1888 and other secret orders. 
(c) Industries, including the Faulkner 
Woolen Mills, established in 1811, the 
Talbot Chemical and Dye Works in 
1849, the Talbot Woolen Mills in 1857, 
the Boston and Maine Car Shops in 
1912, etc. (d) Maps and articles 
showing physical and political con- 
ditions and development, e. g., maps 
showing topography and soil con- 
ditions of the town, roads of the 1800 
period, real estate, sub-divisions up 
to August, 1912, wood lands of 1853 
and 1912, cultivated land of 1912, 
industries in No. Billerica, public 
reservations, chart and article showing 
growth of population from 1658 to 
1910, etc. 

This mere re\dew of subjects treated 
historically is enough to indicate the 
aim and scope of our effort in this 
field, which is, to get at and present 
all details, geographic, ethnic, social 
and industrial, which have combined 
to make this town what it is. 

2. Billerica has also presented 
current movements, and has en- 
couraged every enterprise designed for 
individual, social, civic, or religious 
advancement. Organizations for com- 
munity betterment, churches, secret 
orders, societies and clubs have all been 
noted and commended. 

The effort to establish a Commimitv 
Council has been warmly espoused, 
because through such an overhead 
organization it would be possible to 
unite all people in common interests. 
Since our Community Council was 
started several others throughout the 
state have been formed, and are doing 
good work. Recently at Amherst an 
organization was formed on the same 
principle, and is to include all societies 
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and institutions in the state which are 
working toward rural development. 
It is called the "Massachusetts Federa- 
tion for Rural Progress." Sandwich 
and Montague are perhaps the best 
examples of what can be done by local 
Community Councils. 

The work of the Board of Trade has 
received and deserved special em- 
phasis, because it has sought to es- 
tablish sound business enterprises and 
secure efficient servdce from corpora- 
tions giving public service in our 
town. 

Clubs for children and young people 
have been fostered. The work done 
by the Improvement Association at 
the Fordway Bridge, where forty 
children with great enthusiasm and 
much real ability helped to clear, 
prepare and plant the small parkway, 
deserves special mention. The Girls' 
Club is trying to create interest in 
local natural history, especially in 
birds. A class is studying Ruskin 
and a committee is looking out for the 
aged and infirm in certain localities. 
The Boy Scouts have done creditable 
work this summer in vegetable garden- 
ing. 

The Billerica Improvement Asso- 
ciation, through its offer of prizes for 
best kept j^rcmises, porch boxes, 
window boxes, vines, flower gardens, 
etc., has helped to beautify the 
village. 

The 1900 Club has done much for 
the Community, not only by interest- 
ing its own members in higher forms 
of literary and artistic study, but also 
by offering prizes for essays on sub- 
jects of community interest, pro- 
viding a teacher for sewing in the 
public schools and promoting other 
worthy enterprises. 

These and kindred societies in 
Billerica, notably the Grange, have 
found a friendly exponent in our 
columns. 

3. Billerica has endeavored to 
present material of current value. 
The extended report of the committee, 
appointed by the Board of Trade, 



*'To see what other schools are doing 
that Billerica schools might do," was 
summarized in the August. 1913, 
issue. Articles on soil and crop yields 
showing what crops have succeeded 
in Billerica, accounts of the "Amherst 
Conference" and of the Rural Move- 
ment in Ireland, poultry notes, etc., 
have appeared from time to time. 

These various fields of endeavor 
will be represented in the columns 
of this paper in the futiu*e as in the 
l^ast, and on such material will be 
built the "Billerica, Mass. Town 
Plan." 



BILLERICA TREE HISTORY NOTES. 
By Warren H. Manning. 

These notes contain names of citizens past 
and present, whose works in tree planting 
or saving, stand as memorials that give a 
pleasure to the generations of the living, which 
memorials of stone can never give. 

All such notes if sent to Billerica or to the 
writer, will l>e recorded and credited upon 
maps of the town's streets and trees, as are 
these published notes. 

In 1905 Mr. J. Nelson Parker directed the 
writer to secure trees from Billericay, Eng- 
land, our town's namesake, for planting here 
to commemorate the 260th anniversary' of 
the incorporation of Billerica. 

Of the four to five feet plants collected and 
forwarded by Fromow & Sons of Bagshot, 
the following are living: — 

At Mr. J. Nelson Parker's an English Ash 
and a Sycamore Maple. 

At Mr. Charles H. Kohlrausch's an Eng- 
lish Ash planted 75 feet east of his house. 

M the home of Mrs. Martha H. Sage, who 
first suggested trees from Billericay, an Ash 
planted south-west of her house near the street 
wall. 

At the Manning Manse, a Sycamore Maple 
on the southerly side of the road opposite 
the stucco cottage. 

In the spring of 19()5 the Colonial Nurser>^ 
of Bedford planted for the Billerica Village 
Improvement Association fifty trees in variety 
in street intersection triangles throughout 
the town, replacing dead trees in the spring 
of 1907. In the list were the Ohio Buckeye. 
Rock, Norway, English and Schwedler's 
Maple, Birches, Hornbeams, Catalpas, Hack- 
berry, Yellow Wood, Dogwood, Strawberr\- 
Tree, Beech, Coffee Tree, Koelreuteria, 
Magnolias, Tulip, Sycamore, Scotch Labur- 
num, Horse Chestnut, Spruce, Mountain 
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Ash, Viburnums, Liquid Amber, Mulberry. 
Oaks, Poplar, Tree Lilacs, Lindens, Willows, 
and Elms. 

BiLLERicA Avenue. 

The fifteen foot Laurel-leaved Willows in 
the valley, were branches of Talbot Hall 
trees, set by Selectman John E. Rowell and 
Town Farm Superintendent Parker, who 
also set the Red Maples and Elms which 
thev collected in the nearbv swamp, all about 
189*7. (John E. Rowell.) 

BiLLERiCA Common. 

Mrs. M. H. Sage writes that the "Hill 
Tree" — for all who bear the name — ^a Eu- 
ropesLii White Birch, was set by Sylvester 
S. Hill in 1870, — then and for many years 
proprietor of the general store afterward 
occupied by Mr. F. A. Morey. In 1902 Mr. 
Morey, as tie stated to the writer, with white 
paint disguised the work of a vandal, who 
stripped the outer bark in large pieces from 
the tree. 

The Centennial Elm set by the Bil- 
lerica G. A. R. Post May 30, 1875, stands 
close to the south-westerly diagonal path. 
Mr. Calvin Rogers, (father of Mrs. E. R. 
Gould and Miss Harriet B. Rogers), threw 
in the first shovelful of earth. Appropriate 
remarks were made by Commander of the 
Post and others. Rev. C. C. Hussey offered 
prayer, and "Lines to the Tree" were read 
by Mrs. Samuel Sage. (Mrs. M. H. Sage.) 

The Cutter Black Wt^ut was raised from 
some walnuts which Mr. Jefferson Cutter, 
long a resident of Billerica, brought from 
Mt. Vernon in 1853. His vson, George, then 
a boy, planted a number of these nuts at his 
home, where Mr. Sidney A. Bull now lives. 
Two seedlings Mr. Bull set near his street 
wall in 1895. Other fine specimens are in 
Mr. John P. Gregware's yard in the North 
Village. 

The Joseph Page Tamarack, near the Guide 
Stone, was set by Joseph M. Page, a native 
of this town, when a boy, about 1855. (Mrs. 
M. H. Sage.) 

The large Dickinson Horse Chestnut, in Mr. 

E. F. Dickinson's yard, was planted about 
1855 by his father, Frederick Dickinson, and 
the one east of his house was set by Mr. E. F. 
Dickinson in 1882. (E. F. Dickinson.) 

The Manley Maple in the southwest point 
of the Common was set by F. E. Manley in 
1885. 

The Whitman Elm southwest of this was 
set by George H. Whitman. 

The Ambrose F, Page Linden on the west- 
erly edge of the Common was set by Ambrose 

F. Page. 

The Asa Pollard Elm and Isabella Ranlett 
Elm were planted by Mrs. Luther W. Faulk- 
ner, as mentioned in "The Letter Found in a 
Bottle." 



Mr. Jackson Wright stated to Mr. Dickin- 
son that the large trees on the Common were 
set about 1858. (Mr. E. F. Dickinson.) 

Mr. Edward Sproul stated that Mr. Frank 
Bowman moved one of these trees in with 
six oxen. Mrs. Sage states that another tree 
was removed with frozen earth on the roots, 
and was drawn by four horses. This tree was 
planted by Mr. Francis Bowman, whose 
father lived in the old "Bowman Tavern," 
near Mr. John Fisk's. Mr. Bowman was 
encouraged in his laudable tree planting by 
remarks of loungers about the store of Mr. 
Bruce; the burden of their talk was — "That 
tree will not live." 

The Dr. Howe Elm at the town pump was 
set by Dr. Zadok Howe. 

The Baldwin Elm in front of the Unitarian 
Church was set by Mrs. Col. John Baldwin. 
It was nourished by skimmed milk thrown 
about the roots during the season of its 
planting to help it take growth. 

(E. F. Dickinson.) 

In 1904 the Donald Wiers Oak was set for 
the Rev. E. S. Wiers in front of this church 
as his son's birth tree. 

The Japanese Varnish Tree (Koelreuteria) 
at the extreme southerly end of the Common 
was set in the spring of 1905. (Manning.) 

The Elm tree on the Common furthest 
north of any was set by Matthew Casey. 

(E. F. Dickinson.) 

Boston Road. 

The Stearns Horse Chestnut in front of Mr. 
G. E. Stearns' he grew in the house from 
seed and planted. 

The Elm at Mr. A. W. Proctor's was a 
seedling pulled up from near Mr. Holden's 
and planted by G. E. and A. W. Stearns in 
1891. 

The Lindens in front of the hotel, originally 
the old Judge Locke house and later bought 
by G. E. Stearns and used as a hotel, were 
set by Stephen Gil man. Principal of the 
Howe School, in 1859. To make way for 
the removal of the Universalist Church by 
the Catholics to North Billerica from the 
site of the I. O. O. F. Hall, the three large 
Lindens between the hotel and Mr. Foster's 
were dug on one side and tipped over, then 
tipped black and replanted. 

The big Chestnut on the Samuel Foster 
place was planted by Dudley Foster in 1816 
(his seventh year). It was never transplanted. 
At his death in 1895 it was the second largest 
tree in town, the Foster Oak being about 
two feet larger in girth. This tree has been 
killed by dumping fertilizer around the 
trunk. (John H. Foster.) 

The Foster Ash in front of John Foster's 
was planted by his father, Dudley Foster. 

The planting of the now large trees upon 
the Howe School lot by Dr. Zadok Howe be- 
fore 1855 gave rise to the rumor that he, a 
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bachelor, was to marry and build a home 
here. A knowledge of his purpose was not 
gained until by his bequest the school was 
established in 1S55. (A. AV Stearns.) 

Chelmsford Road. 

At the Manning Manse is a Billericay, 
Kngland, Sycamore Maple, planted opposite 
the stucco cottage in 19()6. 

The Elm seventy feet west of this house, 
and near the road that was an 18<K) seedling 
was a gift from Miss H. B. Rogers. 

The three Locusts between Elms east of 
the Manse were planted by Lucinda Manning 
about 1875. 

W. Harold Manning's birth tree is a 
Norway Maple, near the north-east corner 
of the barn, from seed in 1895 at his grand- 
father's house in Reading. 

Concord Road. 

The Linden in front of the Sage home, was 
planted by the late Samuel Sage in 1870. 

(Mrs. Sage.) 

Mr. M. C. Mitchell bought from the Read- 
ing Nurser>^ about 1890 the larger trees in 
the school grounds, the Catalpa l)eing a pres- 
ent from Mr. Jacob W. Manning. 

The Red Maples along the fence were dug 
on the property. 

The finest Norway Pines in town are at 
the entrance to the Judkins-Hill place. (A 
group of natives are in Mr. J. Nelson Parker's 
woods at the south end of the bridle path.) 

The finest Shell Bark Hickories are along 
the road wall north of the Lyons' place. 

Middlesex Turnpike. 

The Ash tree in front of the homo of Mr. 
Franklin Jaquith, son of Franklin Jaquith, 
was planted by his grandfather, Joseph 
Jaquith about the time the latter built the 
house, 1812-1814. (Miss Abby Jaquith.) 

The big Buttonwood trees on the north 
side of the house were transplanted there 
about the same time from East Billerica. 

(Miss Jaquith.) 

The old apple tree goes back of the knowl- 
edge of the living. 

Manning Road. 

On my lawn arc four Elms, one supposed 
to be 240 years old. Its broad top shaded 
the old hip roof house, taken down in 1777, 
the next year aftor the present house was 
erected. A. Thomas Webber, a cooper of 
Bedford, on the 15th of April, 1776, came to 
help Uncle Seth Crosby and brought a small 
Elm on his shoulder which is the tree at the 
corner of the house. 

*'In 1804 I planted 45 Spruces on Spruce 
.Avenue, Manning Road, Middlesex Turn- 
pike. In 1872 I brought from Vermont 25 
Rock Maples one year old; after five years 



growth they were planted between the 
Spruces, where many are now twelve inches 
in diameter." (Letter of John Fiske to 
Sidnev Bull in 1905.) (Oldest tree half dead, 
all otfiers vigorous — 1907. Manning.) 

Mt. Pleasant Street. 

Messrs. Thomas Tall)ot, Stott, James 
VVhittemore, (Barney Nugent Place), Clewley 
(Frederic S. Clark Place), paid one dollar 
each in 1873 to John E. Rowell for planting 
on and in front of their projjerties, Sugar 
Maples that he collected on the Woodward 
Farm, Deerfield, N. H. (The Talbot trees 
are opposite the Hall.) 

The Elms and Maples along Mr. Clark's 
field were planted for Mr. (George P. Elliott 
in the spring of 1873. 

River Street. 

Stephen Parker stated that his grandfather, 
John Parker, planted the John Parker Elms 
in front of J. Nelson Parker's place about 
1750. 

South Billerica. 

Elm tree almost opposite Hill's Machine 
Shop, is separated from the public highway 
only by about the width of the stone wall 
beside it. This is a symmetrically shaped 
tree, and was planted years ago by one John 
Foster, a lad of 14 years, who was living in 
the home of the late Jonathan Hill, a former 
owner of the Machine Shop. This tree prob- 
ably has had more lovers than any other tree 
in South Billerica. It has been the delight 
of most of the school girls of the Hill district 
school for the last fifty years. Mrs. Sage 
writes as follows regarding this tree: "We 
often spent our noon hour under its friendly 
limbs, and sailed our shingle boats in the 
brook, 'neath its ample shade and tied them 
to its trunk for safety. Mr. Charles Henry 
Hill, now in his 84th year, told me recently a 
peculiar incident respecting this tree. After 
Mr. Jonathan Hill's death, the land on which 
it stands has had various owners, one of whom 
(he shall be nameless) had a passion for 
hearing trees fall. After cutting those in 
Woodbine Grotto, the school girls* picnic 
ground, he told Mr. Charles Henry Hill that 
this Elm would 'have to go next.' This so 
troubled Mr. Hill, for he had loved it ever 
since he came to South Billerica, a boy of 
fourteen, that he lost no time in going to 
the Centre of the town to state the case to 
the chairman of the Selectmen, the venerable 
Dudley Foster, who restrained the owner, 
on the ground that the loss of the tree would 
be an injury to the public good. This may 
l)e the only instance in this town, where a 
man was enjoined from cutting a tree on his 
own land." (Mrs. Sage.) 

The trees near, and in front of the Machine 
Shop on east side of the highway, were 
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planted by Mr. Jonathan Hill, a former 
owner, and from there on, by Mr. Charles 
Henry Hill, also those in front of his home. 
From his own home next towards the south, 
his father and mother (Mr. and Mrs. Brewer 
Hill) lived for a time. On April 19, 1875. 
each of these venerable people had a Maple 
placed in front of their home, each throwing 
in the first shovel of earth. (Mrs. Sage.) 

The Elms at the Hill School were set by 
Mr. Jonathan Hill about 1860. 

On the place next south of the Judkins 
place, Mr. Charles E. Hosmer, who lived 
there from 1874 to 1888, in 1876 planted a 
Chestnut, Elm, Maple, and three Ash trees 
for each member of his family. His father 
eighty years old also set an Ash. In 1875 
Mr. Hosmer planted some chestnuts, and in 
1S84 he planted three quarts of chestnuts, 
and all of the trees of that kind on the place, 
fifty or more, some of them quite large, grew 
from those nuts. Mr. John Eames, who 
formerly owned the property, set an Ash cast 
of the house more than sixty years and Mrs. 
Roby, who also owned the house, planted 
a horse chestnut about forty years ago. (Mr. 
C. E. Hosmer.) 



THE WASHINGTON OAK. 

One of the largest and oldest trees in town 
is on Boston road opposite the Howe School. 
It bears the following inscription: 

"This tree was here when George Washing- 
ton passed through BiUcrica, Nov. 5, 1789, 
during a tour of New England, and is one of 
the original forest trees. 

''Extract from Washington's diary — 'Mr. 
Phillips accompanied me from Andover 
through Bellarika to Lexington. 

*A mile or two from Andover you descend 
into a pine, level, pretty, sandy, and mixed 
with swamps, through which you ride several 
miles till you ascend the heights on which 
the town of Bellarika stands, which is so 
pleasantly situated 10 miles from Andover.' 

"This inscription placed here by the Bil- 
erica Historical Society, 1896." 




THE LETTER FOUND IN A 
BOTTLE. 

July 25, 1884. 
This paper is to call attention to 
certain trees planted in Billerica, and 
which it is to be hoped are still extant. 
They were set to commemorate certain 
events in history and in lives of indi- 
viduals, now long gone, and probably 
forgotten. This is the fate of poor 
mortality — we flourish a brief day, 
make ourselves a monument in stone, 



or the hearts of the people, and either 
of these are alike perishable, — then 
give our places to you who read these 
lines. 

The first tree planted by the writer 
of this small document is (or was) an 
elm set at the northwest comer of a 
house built by Drs. Howe and Brown, 
in 1833, at the present occupied by 
Luther W. Faulkner, and said tree 
was set April 21 , 1871, by Mrs. Faulkner 
to commemorate the 21st birthday of 
her eldest daughter, then in Cluna. 
This young person made three journeys 
around the Cape of Good Hope to China. 
She returned to her old home, a 
widow, in 1874, — married again in 
1878, going to China across the con- 
tinent and d>dng in November of that 
year. 

The first man who fell at Bimker 
Hill was Asa Pollard from Billerica. 
This was on June 17, 1775. One 
hundred years from that time this elm 
tree was planted by Mrs. Faulkner to 
commemorate that event. (Preserve) 
this tree in memor>'' of the man who 
first fell in that great struggle! It 
stands north of vSoldiers' Monument, 
distant about two rods. 

The third tree was set in the Spring 
of 1876 to commemorate the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
It stands at the corner of the roads 
leading from Billerica to Lowell and 
North Billerica at a place known now 
as the Comer, one mile north of the 
Centre. 

It is a pleasant thing to know the 
age of trees and who took interest 
enough in passing events to set and 
care for them. Hoping this paper may 
fall into the hands of some who may 
care to preserv^e what it chronicles, the 
writer is satisfied. 

(Signed) M. M. Faulkner. 

Luther Faulkner was an honored resident 
of Billerica and was proprietor of the Faulkner 
Mills in Lowell. In 1842 he was married to 
Miss Martha P. Merriam of Concord, the 
writer of this paper, which she incased in a 
bottle and left in the First Parish Church 
where it was found a short time ago by the 
minister. 
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than that we look forward eagerly to 
the time when our younger brother can 
advise with us on these problems of 
mutual interest. 

Walter Prichard Eaton is the Editor. 
Jennie H. Seymour, Ralph E. Heath, 
R. R. Bowker and Bemhard Hoffmann 
complete the staff. We congratulate 
them for having associated themselves 
with what we consider to be one of the 
most important movements in America, 
the building up of the individual com- 
munities by the residents themselves. 
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EDITORIAL. 

There is nothing in the world so 
pleasant or inspiring as the companion- 
ship of people who have common 
interests and kindred ambitions. This 
companionship is all the more delight- 
ful when each member of the company 
recognizes that his own problems and 
circumstances are enough differentfrom 
the rest to demand different treatment 
and lead to different results. The 
spirit of rivalry is elevated above the 
mere thought of an enemy to be de- 
feated and becomes a wholesome desire 
for the highest success, aware that 
equal success for the rival means 
greater achievement for both. 

BiLLERiCA has not heretofore had 
the pleasure of such companionship, 
but on January 1,1914, there was bom 
a brother in Stockbridge, Mass., whose 
name is Stockbridge. We are proud 
of our new brother, but for modesty's 
sake, because it is all in the family, we 
do not dare to say all the good things 
that we would like to about it. Of 
course we wish it success! And more 



THE BILLERICA GIRLS' CLUB. 

The work undertaken by the Billerica 
Girls' Club should receive the interest 
and support of all our townspeople. 
The Club has not only joined the 
Camp Fire Girls but has grown into 
a kind of junior Improvement Asso- 
ciation. They are now undertaking 
two important and interesting projects 
with every chance for large success. 

The first project is attracting birds. 
The girls began last summer to hunt 
out . and identify local birds. With 
Rev. J. Harold Dale as a guide these 
bird hunts were most delightful. A 
blank identification book prepared by 
the Springfield Museum of Natural 
History, was provided for each member 
of the party, and many records were 
made. These blanks may be had for 
five cents each by applying to the 
Secretary of the Club, Miss Alice 
Bateson. 

With the opening of spring the Club 
is planning to establish bird sanctuaries 
in several of the many forest tracts 
nearby. Mr. Warren H. Manning 
was first to offer the use of a tract near 
the Manse. This excellent location 
provides living water, a large variety 
of trees and underbrush, and pro- 
tection from enemies. 

In order to get in touch with those 
who could give best advice about 
birds the Club voted to join the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and in recognition of their 
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Toune Orders 

At a publick towne meeting at Billerica: 
9.9.1658 

It is agreed by ye towne, that for the raising 
our publick charges for the future wee will 
continue in the way we haue gone in, (for the 
building a house for the minister; that is 
acording to our grants) for the maintenance of 
the ministry, and other towne charges. And 
it is agreed that all divisions of lands, and 
meadows, & comunage, and all other pre- 
ciledges, shall bee divided and laid out 
acording to our publick charges, and also this 
way of rating shal continue without alteration 
unles it be done by the joint consent of ye 
whole inhabitants, and the division in comon 
fields, from time to time, shal be divided by 
lott for propriety, both to us the present 
inhabitants, and also to all others that shall 
hereafter be accepted and entertained as 
inhabitants amongst us, acording to their just 
proportions in this way. Also when there is 
any further division to be made of meadows, 
to the inhabitants, or to any of them: their 
publick charges shall be borne up acordinp: to 
their former proportions or first grant: i. o. 
house lot grants, this is a true copy, verbal: 
as attest. Johnathan Danfortn, Clark. 
At a public towne meeting, 12. 10m. 1660. 
The towne did order, that such psons who are 
not free dinisons with us, and lyable to be 
rated in our generall way of rating, acording 
to alotment, that any such persons aforesaid 
trespassing upon any of our towne comons, 
falling or taking away any of our wood & 
timber, (without leaue from the towne, first 
had & obtained) to improue for their owne 
use: such person or psons so trespassing: 
shall pay to ye towne as a fine, twenty shillings 
for every tree, or load of wood, timber, hay 
or the like, so taken by him or them, this is a 
true copy, as attes, 

Johnathan Danforth, Clark. 

Now followed many years of strife 
and in 1666, a petition was sent the 
General Court. This body answered 
by appointing a committee to investi- 
gate and settle the matter. New 
bounds were laid out according to a 
survey by Danforth in 1667. 

Still not satisfied they once more 

took their grievances to the Court and 

a committee reported as follows: 
"Whereas, Frances & John Weymans, Senrs, 
have their present habitacions neere the 

Lyne ^and enjoying much of ye lively 

hood and benefit of the publick ordinances in 
both places, they, the, said Weymans, shall 
contribute equally to both Towns, in all 
public charges, both civill and eclisiasticall." 

Their compliance is shown by re- 
ceipts from Thomas Carter, the 
Wobum minister. 



I recieued of brother Francis Wyman for 
contribution in the year 1670 1' — 14*— 6^ 
which was according to proportion 

Thomas Carter 

I recieued of brother John W^nian for con- 
tribution in the year 1670 1»— 10«— 6^ which 
was according to proportion 

Thomas 
carter 

A statement by James Converse, 

Wobum's constable, also shows that 

they were taxed by that town. 
Obome cunstabell 

Please may yorsel any to home this presunt 
wrighting may come that 1 James Conuers 
cunstabell in the yere 1670 did refund the 
raates of Frances and John wiman that yer: 
one singell cuntery rat of Frances wiman was 
that yere — — 09 — 06 & one singell cuntery 
rat that yer of John wiman was — — 08 — 01 
the hoUe raat of frances wiman that yer for 
cuntery and toun was thurten shillings and 
four pens halpeny 

& the holl rate of John wiman that yer was 
twelue shillings and seuen pens halpeny 
the ground that i refunded it all was the forgit- 
fullness of the selectmen not then rememberin 
thcar agrement with billerica 

James Conuers 

In 1672, they once more petitioned 

the Court, this time asking for release 

from Billerica. At the same time the 

selectmen of Billerica prosecuted them 

for non-payment of "rates." Three 

testimonials showing their treatment 

by the town clerk and constable, 

Johnathan Danforth and Thomas 

Patten, give us an idea of legal methods 

at that time. 

The testymoneyes of the cunstabl asking at 
fransis wymans hous 

We whos names arc subscribed do testyfie 
being called thar unto to have witnes to what 
we should both se and her what Thomas: 
p>atin cunstabell of Bilerecay as he said he was 
com to francies wyman house and thar 
demanded of him 30 shilings for mr whiting 
of bilerecay we doe testyfie we harde fransis 
wyman say he owed mr whiting not a peny for 
what you demand: for what estate i haue in 
bilerecay limets or bounds I haue paid it to 
the full and mor as formerly but the cunstable 
said he must demand and rcsaiue 30 shilings 
mor for your estat in obome fransis wyman 
ansered oborn hath demanded and resaiued of 
me the hole rates for towne and church 
as formerly and produced a law in page 15 to 
the cunstable of oborne for rates in his limets 
to demand and resaiue but that would not 
satisfie him then the aboue said fransis said 
to him If he would produce from under the 
hands of oborne selecktmen for any sume for 
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peace sack thow he had payd it to oborne for 
that yer they now demand it for he would pay 
it without any destres but he refused that 
also onles he would pay so much as he de- 
manded then thomus patin went in the night 
and mad destrese upon the goods of franses 
wyman and distroyed 39 shi lings in ingen 
come in an ingen barne abroad that was lull 
and close up and this we do aferme to be the 
truth as witnes our hands furdermore we do 
testyfie that befor that any destres was mad 
we do testyfie that fransis aboue said did 
showe the cunstabel other goods as lands and 
a horse and other goods and he refused any 
thing that he showed them but what his 
warent spesefied and furder we do testyfie 
that the aboue said franses wyman did fore 
wame the cunstable and his assistance not 
to medel with any parte of his est at in oborne 
hounds upon his parel 
John Wyman io-Wilson Dauid Wyman 
Timothy brooks Joseph Walker took their 
oaths to ye truth of this aboue written 
21-3o» 1672 before me 

Edward Hutchinson Comisionor 
John willson 
John wyman X his mark 



Dauid wyman 
Timothy broocks 
Joseph Walker 

The testy moneycs of Johnathon Danfud so 
said to red the warente to the dor post 
we whos Names are subscribed do aferme and 
testyfie that Johnnathan danfud did come 
with the cunstabell of Bilerecay to the hous 
and entered in to the house of John Wyman 
sener uery late in the Night ner midnight to 
the great disturl)encc of the famely and thcr 
did at the cunstalx^ll and contrary to the 
lawes of this Jueredickcion of wo told him 
that if he had bin the cunstable and he had 
come to this house and found nobody at home 
he would haue rede his warent to the dor of 
the house and in he would haue gone taken 
his destres and no more and this we doe 
aferme to be the truth that he so said and 
stured up the cunstabell to doe his ofice in 
the Night as witnes our hands 
John wyman iunor 

David wyman 

John Way man Jr & David Way man 
& Joseph walker took ye oaths to 
ye truth of this aboue written 
Joseph Walker 21 .3" 1672 before me 

Edward Hutchinson Comisonor 

The cunstabell fetching away the corne. 
We whose names are subscribed do testyfie that 
Tho patin of Bilerecay came in to the limetes 
of oborne and ther mad destres upon an 
ingen barne full of Ingen cornc in the ers and 
the next day which was the 3 day of november 
71 came with a carte and oxen and brr)ck up 



the Ingen barne and tuke away in ers what 
they pleased and caryed it away and we do 
testyne we heard the constabel asistance say 
the corne was uery good and dry and we do 
testyfie furter that upon 24 of november 71 
we came to emty the remainder of this corne 
in the Ingen barne and by reason it was broken 
up so rudly as it was not at the usall way that 
it should be taken out it is so dam ny Bed that 
a great part of this corne that was the re- 
mainder it is not fite for to fate hoges or for 



anv use 



Frances Wayman 
William Wyman 



Frances & Wilm Wayman took his X marke 
ther oaths to ye truth of this aboue write 
21.3™ 1672 before me Edward Hutchinson 

Comisoner 

The town claims were lost and the 
court decided that, in the future, they 
should pay one-half to Billerica, and 
one-half to Wobum. Thus after 
seventeen years of almost continuous 
struggle, a settlement was reached and 
no more mention of it is to be found 
in the records. 

Perhaps their old hatred may have 
been responsible for the following 
petition of John Seers, constable of 
Wobum, May 10, 1676, complaining 
of John Wyman. 

"for resisting his impressment of a horse when 
some time last April, Capt. J no. Cottier 
marched through oburn, with several soldiers 
to go to bilerkye against the Indians," 

He goes on to recite the hard words 
and resistance of Wyman. Perhaps 
he felt that Billerica did not deserve 
aid. 

Amos Wyman, great grandson of 
Frances, was the man who sheltered 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams on 
April 1^^ 1776. but the family has long 
since disappeared from our town. It 
is still represented in Wobum and it is 
of interest to know that Frances and 
John Wyman probably introduced 
tanning into that city. 

REFERENX'ES. , 

Billerica ret:ords, 1658 to 1672. 

Hazen's History of Billerica, ppgs. 41, 82, 

120, and 166. 
Mass. Bay Colony records. Vol. IV, part II, 

ppgs. 306, 325, 338, 355, 443, and 525. 
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All Leading Sorts of 



CARNATIONS 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 

Ref^tered PharmacisC 



Comer Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 
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Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 

BACKER & GO. 

BOSTON ROAD 



VISITORS ALWAYS WKLCOME 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 



Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines at Club Rates 
T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS GO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 



F. G. MOREY & GO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.00 PER BOX 

NXT 

Order a iSanipIe 
Box by MaU. 



and INSULATORS 





(Put up in Boxes of S5 at $2.00 Net.) 



Oreatest Time-Saying Devices yet invented. 
Can be applied to any Pull Socket Chain in 
about 80 seconds. Simply out the Chain uid 
Splice in as shown in cut. Insulators should 
be used in all Kitchens Baths, Cellars and 
Basements. 



Patented and Manufactured by 

THOMAS M. HARRIGAN 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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RIVER STREET BRIDGE 
LOOKINCS NORTH FROM FORDWAV BRIDGE 



BiLLERICA 



A. G. POLLARD CO 

• 

The Store for Thrifty People 



NOVELTY PART-SILK FABRICS 

For Spring and Summer Wear 
at a Special Price 

Some 75 Pieces, including Brocaded Silk Pongees 
Fancy Stripped Silk Crepe and English Silk Cords. 

ALL SHADES — 27 INCHES WIDE 

Regular Price 50c ONLY 29c A YARD 

PALMER STREET. CENTRE AISLE 
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TALBOT MILLS 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of Woolen and WorstedFabrics 



FOR 



MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 



A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 



BiLLERICA 
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IIXERICA 



nUAOC HAM 



Published Monthly at Billerica, Mass. 



LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 

Billerica, M 



. Editor 



WARREN STEARNS . Associate Editor 

Billerica, Man. 

WARREN H. MANNING . Treasurer 

1101-1104 Tremont Building, Boston. Mass. 



By Mail, $1.00 par ymr 
10 c«Bts p«r copy 
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WHAT OUR TOWNSPEOPLE 

THINK. 

In reply to the article written by 
Mr. Warren H. Manning on '* Future 
Roads and Reservations in Billerica," 
published in the December, 1913, issue 
of Billerica, about twenty-five letters 
have been received. The fact that 
these letters are unanimous in their 
approval of the plan ought to indicate 
a reasonable acceptance of it by those 
who have not replied. 

Many questions asked by interested 
citizens are answered in these letters, 
which are here quoted with permission 
of writers, though they were not 
originally intended for publication. 
The quotations need no further com- 
ment. 

"I think there will be no argument 
made by anyone against the desir- 
ability of such a scheme as you have 
roughly outlined. Billerica is un- 
doubtedly on the eve of a phenomenal 
growth such as has rarely been seen in 



this section of our country, and it seems 
to me of the utmost importance that 
the main thoroughfares, which will* be 
necessary for the total development of 
the Town, should be decided upon 
without unnecessary delay. The layout 
of roads in the blocks, bounded by these 
more important thoroughfares, is not 
of such pressing necessity, and can be 
decided as the demand arises for their 
construction. The main roads should 
be located so as to give access between 
different points in our own Town, and 
act as links in state and county roads, 
with a view to good lines, easy grades 
and economical construction; topogra- 
phy should be the most important gov- 
erning factor and property lines should 
be disregarded where necessary * * *" 

(Edgar P. Sellew.) 



**I believe now is the time to locate 
roads and reservations, and to secure 
titles where owners are willing to 
donate them * * ♦ Public roads on 
the riversides I consider ideal, and we 
are especially favored in having the 



nvers. 



(Sidney A. Bull.) 



"I am interested in your article on 
Future Roads and if, at any time, you 
want to use or have in any way part of 
the small meadow I have on the 
Shawsheen River, I will be glad to do 
what I can to help." 

(Clara E. Sexton.) 



"Now is the time to doit before all 
the camp and house lot people get it 
all cut up with roads that go nowhere. 
If there is any way I can help to keep 
the beauty spots of the old Town let 
me know — I will be with you." 

(C. L. Burton.) 
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"I especially like the idea of roads 
on the river banks, and I wish the 
state had retained control of a strip 
along all rivers, and on the banks of 
all natiu*al ponds. The other roads 
you indicate would add to the beauty 
and convenience of the Town." 

(Charles E. Hosmer.) 



**0f course, with our present high 
rate of taxation, we couldn't do much 
at the present time, but we ought to 
make a beginning now by making an 
annual appropriation the same as we 
do for a sinking fund." 

(A. W. Proctor.) 



*'It has occurred to me that if there 
was some portion of this scheme that 
could be carried out in the near 
future, without too much expense and 
showing good results, it might arouse 
interest in the whole problem." 

(George E. Steams.) 



*'I have read your magazine article 
carefully, and approve all your sug- 
gestions, especially the one relating 
to Concord River. In opening up my 
land on the Bridle Road, you will note 
the Harrington Company, which holds 
same, has laid out two wide Avenues 
from the main highway to the river — 
also a passage along the bank, thus 
giving the general public free access. 
I hope this system will be followed 
by other land companies who acquire 
riverside property. 

"In the matter of forest conserva- 
tion — I think the first move should be 
to change our system of taxation — 
no tax is levied upon a growing crop 
of com — why should a crop of wood 
and timber be assessed before it is 
placed upon the market? Our land 
holders must do their business on 



business principles and get everything 
possible from their investment — we 
cannot blame them if they strip their 
land under present conditions. 

'Trom present indications, the 
future industries of oiu- town would 
seem more likely to be of a mechanical 
rather than textile nature. I think 
we can obtain some practical sug- 
gestions regarding our future highway 
and park problems by studying the 
park system and U. S. Armory district 
of Springfield — known as the "City of 
Homes" — an ideal mechanical city. 
The attitude of some of our citizens 
toward land syndicates and promoters 
of honest industries is very short 
sighted. An outsider more often has 
a better perspective on the situation 
than a native, and the passing of so 
many valued and esteemed townsmen 
during the past year should convince 
us that our ranks must be filled here- 
after by such — it is up to us to 
encourage them in every way possible. 

"For a long time, however, farming 
will be our largest industry. Of the 
land under cultivation 100 years ago, 
I doubt if one-half is now being culti- 
vated. 100 years ago our rocky hill- 
sides and pastures were occupied by 
sheep and cattle, and were the most 
profitable part of the farm. What 
we most need at the present time is 
the old bog trotter of the 40*s with 
his grub hoe and unlimited capacity 
for work, to retain this more unprofit- 
able acreage. I believe there never 
was a better opening for small farms 
than there is today, if they would 
attend strictly to business." 

(John H. Foster.) 
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"I view the proposition set forth 
with a great deal of pleasure, — anv- 
thing for the improvement and 
beautifying of the highways meets 
with my approval. More attention 
should be given to gravelling, picking 
out loose stones and trimming the 
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trees along the sides of the highway, 
and a way ought to be found to 
prevent wood choppers from cutting 
the best and handsomest of the trees 
when they clear the land next to the 
roads, — trees should be planted and 
encouraged to grow, — the evergreens 
on the north and west side, and the 
hard woods along the south and east 
side. 

**The average farmer does not take 
enough interest in good roads and 
fine scenery; the value of a tree to 
him is too often in the amount of 
lumber or saleable wood which it will 
furnish." 

(Henry Shuman.) 



**Your idea is good in regard to the 
by-paths for the Town of Billerica. I 
would say that it seems to me that the 
people will have to be educated to be 
law-abiding citizens before it will be 
practicable." 

(Edgar G. Rowland.) 



**I think you have the right idea in 
regard to roads, parks and the future 
of the Town. Hope the owners of the 
real estate will have similar views and 
that you may be able to carry out 
your plan." 

(B. F. Harding.) 



"I fully approve of the plan for Town 
roads and reservations as you outline 
in the article. I believe your view 
correct, that the Town should not 
at present, certainly, buy lands looking 
to the establishment of such a complete 
road system as your article contem- 
plates, but that it would be very de- 
sirable that some steps should be taken 
in such a direction. The continuous 
passage along the rivers is much 
needed now and I think the Town 
itself ought to provide for it, especially 
in certain sections, notably along the- 



Concord River, which I am familiar 
with * * * New lines built now 
should have clearly in mind the public 
demand for reliable and rapid transit. 
I believe that if a line were built from 
the Lowell-Tewksbury line from the 
junction of Rogers, Laurel and Boyl- 
ston Streets, Lowell, south along 
Boylston Street to and along High 
Street, Billerica, and then along the 
B. & M. to Pond Street as suggested, — 
it would be capable of double-tracking 
and more rapid, satisfactory service. 
It would . serve Billerica Avenue, 
Billerica, being so near it, and would 
serve High Street and territory de- 
veloped to the east side of it far better 
than could be possible from Billerica 
Avenue." 

(Josiah C. Folsom.) 



*'It would give me pleasiu*e to 
express the same sentiments myself 
that you have in that admirable 
article." 

(Harry Dunlap.) 



*'0f late I have been traveling over 
yoiu- trails, particularly the swamp 
land beyond your spring, and I want 
to congratulate you on the benefit you 
have conferred on the small animal 
life in the territory that you have 
'posted. ' The tracks in the snow show 
that there has been a goodly increase 
in this population. I canr see a 
multitude of their little trails running 
in all directions. On *unposted' terri- 
tory they are far less ntmierous. You 
are doing a good work. 

"At this time of the year your wood- 
land paths are very enticing to me and 
they have given me very rapid trans- 
formation scenes. Christmas day a 
friend and I walked all through the 
vicinity of the Manse, — then every- 
thing was a sober brown. Friday set in 
with an ice storm, followed by a light 
snow, at night, covering everything 
with a mantle of white. I was out over 
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the same trails early Saturday and 
again Sunday; on Monday, I added 
Gilson Hill territory to my trip. I 
wish you could have seen the change. 
The snow-clad branches of the trees 
formed an arch over the trails, while 
imdemeath the small shrubs covered 
with snow made a carpet of the most 
beautiful white plumes. The icy 
covering on the limbs and twigs where 
the snow haS failed to make lodgment 
glistened in the morning sunlight like 
a myriad of diamonds. The rabbits 
had been out early, — their tracks were 
everywhere, and you could occasionally 
see where one had stopped to sun 
himself beneath some protecting bush. 

"Your brook, with its unfrozen 
surface, overhtmg by snow draped 
birches, creeping noiselessly between 
its snowy banks, was a marvel of 
beauty. My daughter and I traversed 
it in the afternoon again, from the 
spring to Chelmsford line, up one 
side and down the other. She was 
equally delighted. Another beauty 
spot was the road through the Pines 
that leads to the old sawmill site on 
the north side of Chelmsford Road. 
The dark green boughs of the Pines, 
with their load of snow, were very 
striking. Another pretty object was 
a large apple tree in the woods across 
the road from the Manse. It was 
thickly limbed, and each limb was 
weighted with ice and snow. As I 
was climbing Gilson Hill, Sunday, I 
suddenly caught the sound of the 
Centre church bells, calling the faithful 
to their devotions. They gave forth 
the softest and most melodious sound 
you can imagine. Its sound, subdued 
by the distance and snow, could not 
help but make a strong appeal to one's 
religious nature. 

**I think, if the citizens of Billerica 
could only be induced to forsake their 
warm firesides and take a trip over 
the trails you have already laid out, 
they would not need much urging to 
carry out your suggestions.'* 

(M. H. Kohlrausch.) 



SIMON CROSBEE'S PERMIT 
"TO KEEP A PUBLICK HOUSE 

1690. 

By a. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Simon Crosby came to Billerica in 
1659, and had a grant of land on Bare 
Hill, near the house now occupied by 
Mr. Everett Hawes. On the 27th of 
November, 1672, he was chosen by 
the Town **to keep a house of public 
entertainment." This house was also 
a garrison house in 1675, during King 
Phillip's War. In 1686, "Simon 
Crosbee, who formerly hath kept a 
house of publick entertainment, doth 
now refuse to hold it any longer." 
However, he apparently continued to 
keep it until his death, January 22, 
1725-6. His wiU, also on file at East 
Cambridge, is a curious document. 
Among other things, he left his wife 
"a carriage to ride to meeting in." 
At his funeral, the expense "for 
father's funeral gloves" was 8 pounds. 
15 shillings, and for mourning hatbands 
2 pounds, 16 shillings. He was very 
prosperous, and was active in church 
and Town affairs. All of the Crosby 
family, which has been so prominent 
in the history of Billerica, are 
descended from him. 

See Hazen's History of Billerica, 
pp. 110, 188, 196, and Part 2, page 27. 
Also Middlesex Reg. Probat., Old 
Series No. 5368, 5369. 

Following is a copy of the original 
permit: 

Middx Memorandum That on ye. 28th. 
Day of May, Anno Domini sixteen hundred 
and ninety, and in ye. second year of ye. 
Reign of our Soveraign Lord and Lady Wm. 
& Mary by ye. Grace of God of England 
Scotland France & Ireland King and Queen 
Defenders of ye. Faith &c. By vertue of 
ye. order of ye. County Court at Chariest owne 
by Adjournment from Cambridge Aprill 
26th. last part Simon Crosbee of Billerica in 
ye. County aforesaid, became bound in ye. 
summ of Twenty pounds Current money of 
New England, which he doth acknowledge 
himself e to ow and stand justly indebited 
to our Soveraign Lord and Lady King 
William & Queen Mary theire heires and 
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successors, to be Levied on his goods & 
Chattells Lands and Tenements — 
The Condition of this recognizance is such, 
that whereas ye. said Simon Crosbee above 
bound is admitted, and allowed by ye. said 
County Court to keep a Common Publick 
house of entertainment and to use Common 
selling of wine, Beer, Ale Syder Rum Brandy 
and other Liquors for ye. year ensueing in 
ye. now dwelling house of said Simon Crosbee. 
If therefore ye. said Simon Crosbee duringe 
ye. time abovesaid, shall not prmitt. Suffer 
or have any playing at Cards Dice Tables 
Bowls, Billiards Nine Pins, or any other 
unlawfull game or games, in his said house 
yard, garden or Backsides Nor shall suffer 
to be or remaine in his house any prson or 
prsons not being of his own familie on 
Satturday nights after it is dark, or on ye. 
Sabbath Daies, nor in ye. time of Gods 
Publick Worship therein Nor shall entertainc 
as Lodgers in nis house any strangers men 
or women above ye. Space of forty eight 
hours, but whose names and sirnames he 
shall deliver to some one of ye. select men, 
or Constables of ye. Town unless they be 
such as he very well knoweth, and will 
answr for his or theire forth Comeing. Nor 
shall sell any wine or Liquors in any wise 
to any Indians or Negros, Nor suffer any 
Children or servants, or any other prson to 
remain in his house Tipling or Drinking 
after nine of ye. Clock in ye. night time. 
Nor shall buy, or take to pawn any stollen 
^oods, nor willingly or knowingly harbour 
in his house or Barn or stable, or other where 
any Rogues vagabonds, Theives sturdy 
Beggars or masterless men or women or 
other notorious offenders whatsoever. Nor 
shall suffer any prson or prsons, to sell or 
utter any wine Beer Ale, Syder Brandy Rum 
or other Liquors by Deputation or by Colour 
of his License, nor shall entertain any prson 
or prsons of whom he shall be prohibited 
by Law, or by any of ye. Magistrates of sd. 
County, as prsons of an Idle Conversation, 
and given to Tipling. Also shall keep ye. 
true Assize & measure in his Potts, Bread 
and otherwise in uttering of wine Beer Ale, 
Syder Rum Brandy or other Liquors and ye. 
same sell by scaled measure, and in his said 
house finally use and maintainc good order 
and Rule, and is and shall be well provided 
wth. sufficient houseing and wth. Two Beds 
at ye. least for entertainment of strangers 
& Travaillers and shall attend ye. Laws and 
orders of Courts referring to that Imploy- 
ment. Then this prfect Recognizance to be 
void and of none Effect, else to stand and 
be in full power force and vert u re — 
In Wittness whereof he hath here unto sett 
his hand and seal this day & year above 
written 



Signed sealed &c \ 

In prsence of ( * 

Richard Austin Senr. Simon Crosbey (Seal) 
Timo. Phillips 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts I 

Middlesex, ss. Registry of Probate \ 
A true copy. 
Attest, 

W. E. ROGERS, 

Register. 

No. 5368 

Simon Crosbevs Bond 
Bond £20. (1690) 

To keep a Public House. 



HOLD ON ! 



Hiram was driving down the road in 
his new auto that he had traded a 
team of horses and a little mortgage 
for. 

**Hold on!" shouted his old neighbor 
Dudley, who still owned his team and 
home. 

Hiram stopped. **Well, wha'd you 
want?" 

"Nothing. Can't you hold on with- 
out stoppin'?" 

Drive on Hiram. 

If, therefore, fellow citizens, we 
shout to you to hold on, it doesn't 
necessarily mean stop. It means hold 
on and drive on, but while you drive, 
remember — 

Billerica needs good roads. 

B^llerica needs good housing laws. 

Billerica ought to adopt the Tene- 
ment House Act for Towns. 

Billerica needs a co-operative bank. 

Billerica needs a community council 

Billerica needs a Town Plan. 

Billerica needs better fire protection. 

Billerica needs a supervisor of play 
and recreation. 

Billerica needs good citizens in office. 

Billerica needs good citizens out of 
office. 

Does Billerica need you? 

Drive on Dudley. 
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*THE HOME-SPRING." 



Who has ever read "The Home- 
Spring?" Billerica would like to 
know. It is a most interesting paper. 

Vol. 1, No. 4, drifted onto the 
editor's desk the other day with the 
following notes from the kind sender, 
Mr. John H. Foster. 

"In looking over a package of old papers I 
found this which I enclose, thinking possibly 
you might find something in it which you 
could use. 

"In 1853 or 54 there was formed in this 
town a Literary Club known as the 'Review 
Club' which included nearly all the prominent 
families in the place, devoted, as this paper 
says, to 'Literature — Art — Science — Wit and 
Humor.' Meetings were held monthly at the 
homes of the members. This paper was 
issued quarterly. All the leading magazines 
and 'best sellers' were subscribed for and 
passed around, and a course of lectures 
maintained free to the general public during 
the winter season. In the winter of '53-'54, 1 
find these names on the list — Oliver Wendell 



Holmes — Theodore Parker — Ralph Waldo 
Emerson — Thomas Starr King and John 
Godfrey laxe. The price paid these men was 
$5 per lecture, with the exception of Emerson, 
who demanded 4 qts. of oats for his horse 
additional. 

"Who were the authors of these articles I 
would not venture a guess, but think from 
memorandum found that the 'Young Man 
Wanted' sketch was written by my father's 
youngest sister, Lizzie Foster. I think the 
editress at this time was Mrs. John P. 
Robinson, wife of the prominent politician 
immortalized by James Russell Lowell in 
Bigelow Papers. The family resided here for 
a short time and Mr. Robinson was quite 
active in village affairs." 

Vol. 1, No. 4, was published in 
July, 1855, not printed, but carefully 
written on pale blue paper ten and one- 
half by sixteen inches — fourteen pages 
this size, neatly ruled, and the title 
done in old English at the tc^ of each 
page. 

The subjects treated are, perhaps, 
as timely today as they were in 1855. 
** Ignorance" is the first. The writer 
says ** Ignorance can gaze upon the 
most sublime objects and phenomena 
in creation with hardly a desire to 
know and investigate. 

"She looks simply upon the surface 
of things; and the gossamery , which an 
All- Wise Providence has thrown over 
the face of Nature to tempt to inquiry 
and investigation, has never been 
penetrated. She sits pur-blind like 
the Owl at noonday, gazing at nothing, 
while diamonds glitter at her feet, and 
precious stones are strown at the right 
hand and at the left, and the harmony 
of the spheres oV^er her head discourses 
the most elegant music, while Nature's 
ten thousand voices from beneath, 
around, above, invite to action. And 
this is ignorance, blissful ignorance 
over which Minerva wept tears of 
pearl." 

After this unsigned article a corre- 
spondent, "Christopher," is heard: 

"Odd Zounds ! vSlam Bang ! What 
under the Sun or Moon can be written 
to please the Club? * * * (A whole 
column of nonsense). And now, Miss 
Editor, I hope you have properly 
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rehearsed, accented, and executed my 
Polka. One of your predecessors in 
the Editorial, who would not harm a 
black spider*s sixteenth cousin, did 
nevertheless, unwittingly, commit 
murder with and upon one of mv 
lines." 

Decorum is regained by *'A vSketch," 
relating the pathetic decline and demise 
of a young poet and his love, — "In a 
pleasant, airy room which opened ujjon 
a green and shady lawn, reclined a 
youth of some twenty summers, whose 
almost ethereal appearance marked 
him just ready for his flight hence to 
the spirit world, to which indeed he 
seemed already more akin than to the 
world of sense in which he lingered. His 
lofty brow bore the stamp of intellect, 
and in his eye was a light, so bright, 
so deep, so intense, that a whole soul 
seemed to beam out from each 
glistening orb." 

It seems that a poetic youth of 
humble origin had fallen in love with 
a girl of wealth and distinction. He 
pined away and died for love of her, 
but left a poem, "The Poet\s Ideal," 
which after his death was read and 
finally placed by kind hands in the lap 
of the girl, herself declining of love for 
her lost lover. She reads it and 
exclaims, "I am happy now, yea 
blessed in dying." 

The "Dccir Editor" is next invited 
to give space in the "Home-Spring" 
for a poem, "Ruth," which was 
"suggested from reading a paragraph 
in the newspaper." 

"Ruth was a ]Joor maniac, 
wretched and wild, neglected, deserted. 
•Sad Poverty's Child.' " 

It turns out verv beautifuUv that 
"Reason returns, and the maddened 

spirits cower," 
and she does not, as she intended, kill 
with a brick, a child which she had 
.stolen, but, 
"She placeth the boy, still laughing 

in his glee, 
In those fond arms- the brick hurls 
in the sea." 

An appealing letter to the Editress, 



entitled "Young Man Wanted," would 
ccrtainlv stir the bovs a little these 
days. She says, "I am domestic, and 
I know I am affectionate, and I 
certainly am quite fond enough of 
romance for any man of taste." She 
will t)e glad to make an apjx)intment 
by letter and meet the prospective 
husband on the Common at 8 o'clock 
in the evening, whenever there is a 
good moon, or will j)ay half if he wants 
to go for a buggy ride, and can't 
afford it. 

"I have but one sj^ecific request to 
make, viz: *I must be kissed every 
morning before breakfast.' " 

"Yours verv affectionately, 

"O. P. Q." 

"The Beau Ideal of the wScholar" 
is an ambitious article pointing out 
the \nrtues of lofty thought. "It is 
an idea of excellence; of intrinsic, 
absolute, perfect excellence." 

Thus far the articles have come 
under the stated scope of the paper, 
but on page sevx»n begins a long 
discourse on "Religion," entirely un- 
accounted for and unaccountable. 
The unknown writer says. "There is 
nothing in Religion." He advances 
seven "opinions", each well buttressed 
with voluminous argument. 

First — if there were anything in 
religion, it would equally concern all 
])ersons to be religious. But you 
cannot make all persons religious. 

Second — Those persons who pretend 
to be religious and yet have nothing 
of it, are commonly most zealous in 
promoting it. 

Third- Religious jjcople are most 
censured and despised of any persons 
in the world. 

Fourth — Religious professors who 
have apostatized from their profession 
are always the most bitter against 
religion. 

Fifth- No creatures on earth except 
mankind ever })retcnd to be religious. 

Sixth— Other animals do better 
without religion than mankind do 
with it. they have no religious sect- 
arians nor bigots. 
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Seventh — There is no such thing 
as existence. "And, therefore, there 
cannot be anything in religion." 

Following this wise — apparently 
serious — discourse is a well-turned 
verse, — 

**With patient mind thy course of 

duty run, 
God nothing does nor suffers to be 

done 
But thou wouldst do thyself if thou 

couldst see 
The end of all events as well as He." 

An interested member of the club 
begs space in which to protest against 
* * Bamum's Autobiography" as immoral. 
The characterization of Barnumisgood. 
**He is a shrewd, calculating man, 
somewhat low in his tastes, who 
started a little more than ten years 
since, with the determination that he 
would be rich. Shrewd, as I have 
said, and yet unincumbered by any 
notions of delicacy such as a refined 
man is supposed to possess, he could 
turn that invaluable quality for money- 
getting in any direction that promised 
success. 
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The ** Home-Spring" next gives a 
page and a half to "Comparative 
facilities for the acquisition of literary 
eminence in ancient and modem 
times." 

The author — anonymous, as usual — 
[joints out that, in the absence of the 
I)rinting press, each separate copy of 
a book was a new and re\nsed edition, 
and that the labor of writing was 
great enough to make condensation 
highly coveted by the scribe, hence 
the purity of early Greek and Roman 
writing. But modem thought has 
nevertheless been so enriched by 
scientific, geographic, and other forms 
of knowledge that the present day 
writer has many advantages over his 
ancient master. The article deserves 
to be copied in full. 



The closing article again refers to 
Bamum. He is here defended. 
" 'Nihil est ab parte beatum* 
'Nothing below is wholly blest,' says 
Horace — and with equal truth might 
he have sa!id, 'Nihil est ab omni parti 
bonum.' If this be true — and who 
can doubt it? — ought we entirely to 
forego charity in our judgment of Mr. 
Bamum*s Autobiography? 

"We confess, then, to admiration 
of his noble frankness in giving us so 
full, yet truthful, account of himself." 

To fill up the last remaining line 
in the last remaining column is this 
ambitious apology. "We meant to 
have said much more, and said that 
much better, but our say is over." 

This we offer in 1914 as a most 
refreshing example of the intellectual 
life of Billerica sixty years ago, when 
the Howe School was scarcely three 
years old, trolleys, telephones, etc., 
unknown, Boston a great way off, 
and our town supposedly much more 
benighted than it is today. 



FORESTRY REPORT ON SOME 
BILLERICA HOLDINGS. 



♦The recent life of Thonia« Wentworth HisginHon 
rontaina a referenre to thin same book. While in 
Nia|(ara, Hiicginflon wrote home, "My conj^regation 
was good, including Mr. Bamum, whotM? autobiography 
I came very near unconsciously referring to." 



Mr. John Murdoch, Jr., has recently 
made an examination of lands on 
Gilson Hill and about the Manning 
Manse, belonging to Mr. John E. 
Rowcll, and Mr. Warren H. Manning, 
in resj^onse to their request to the 
State Forestry Department, that such 
an examination be made. 

Mr. Rowell's lots on Gilson Hill 
include about 30 acres that were cut 
off in 1901, 1902 and 1903. The 
growth was mostly oak about 30 years 
old, that yielded 25 cords to the acre, 
costing $1.10 per cord to cut. Among 
these oak were a few older pines that 
Mr. Rowcll saved for seeding the 
cut-over land. These trees served 
their purpose very well, and there are 
many young pines scattered over this 
lot. In 1906 they were cut, yielding 
about 10,000 feet of lumber. 
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Another area of about 20 acres, 
covered with a similar growth, with 
the addition of a group of canoe birch, 
one of the only large groups in town, 
has had about half the trees cut off 
this winter. Here, too, the scattered 
old pines have seeded in among the 
oaks, and there are many young pines 
well established. In this area the 
g}^psy moth made one of its first 
api)earances in Billerica, and about 
half the oaks and many of the large 
pines have been killed or very greatly 
diminished in vitality. 

On Mr. Manning's adjacent Gilson 
Hill holdings, was a similar growth, 
with an almost entire absence of 
large pines. This was cut off in 1899, 
with the exception of scattered 
individual chestnuts, oaks, and maples, 
that were marked at that time to 
be saved. Notwithstanding the 
absence of old pines on this area, 
there is a rather thin sprinkling of 
young trees from seed that must have 
blown in from the large trees on the 
Rowell property, and on property to 
the north, and smaller trees on 
property to the west. 

Mr. Murdoch's recommendation was 
that pines be planted on the recently 
cut-over land at a cost of about 
$10.00 per acre. He recommended 
that all existing pines be retained 
on this cut-over land, as well as canoe 
birches, for they are not as freely 
eaten by the gyi)sy moth as other 
trees. 

He recommended that the rest 
of the trees on the Rowell land be cut 
off as soon as they can be marketed, 
as they are rapidly depreciating in 
value. On the land cut over in recent 
years, he recommended that brush be 
cut away from the pines, or branches 
cut off the adjacent sprout growth — 
far enough back to prevent the falling 
of gypsy moth from the deciduous 
branches onto the pines. A band of 
tanglefoot should be placed around 
each of the pines, this being compara- 
tively inexpensive for small trees, and 
^vithout this protection the pines are 



pretty sure to be destroyed by the 
gypsy. He stated that to replant 
these cut over territories with pine, it 
would be necessary to cut down the 
present brush at a cost of $10.00 or 
more an acre. He thought it would be 
better where there was a growth of 
hickory, ash, or red maple, as there is 
in parts of these areas, to cut away the 
oaks, especnally white oaks, and the 
gray birch, and give the other trees 
mentioned which are not much eaten 
by the gypsy moth an opjjortunity to 
develop. 

On another lot owned by Mr. 
Manning on Rangeway road is con- 
siderable chestnut in which the chest- 
nut disease is making a beginning, as 
it is on another lot on the opposite side 
of this road further to the North. Mr. 
Murdoch's advice was to let the 
chestnuts grow, excepting in places 
where they were overtopping a good 
pine growth, because he had found 
that in many places the disease was 
making very slow progress in this 
wState. He did advise, however, to 
have all trees that were affected, cut 
down, the wood utilized, and the 
branches and bark burned. 

As these lots are typical of a large 
amoimt of growth in Billerica, it 
seemed advisable to have the exam- 
ination made and the results printed. 

Mr. Murdoch said that in cutting a 
chestnut, 30 foot poles could be sold 
to the railroad and telegraph com- 
panies and that such poles were cut 
in 5 foot lengths, that is, 25, 30, 35 
feet, etc. wSmaller poles could be cut 
into 8 foot i^osts. The usual cost of 
cutting and barking telegraph poles is 
about one cent a running foot. 
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WEBB BROOK. 
By John Elliot Bowman. 



It is scarcelv known outside the 
limits of Billerica, for its length is not 
more than three miles, yet its waters, 
in their quiet flowing, have preserved 
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that name for two hundred and fifty 
years, since the man who bore it gave 
up all title to the lands that border 
upon the stream. 

Christopher Webb came hither from 
Braintree when northern Middlesex 
was a wilderness, dwelt near the wood- 
land stream for two or three years; 
then returned to the older settlement, 
and sold his Shawshin lands. Yet the 
transient resident has left his name 
while the men who cleared these fields 
and built the stone walls and the roads 
that intersect and separate them are 
forgotten. The stream is Webb Brook 
from source to mouth, the Webb 
pasture lies midway along its course, 
and the main thoroughfare that crosses 
it is known as Webb Brook Road. 

At the farthest limit of the open 
fields, in view from Wyman Road, the 
stream passes the ruins of the "stock 
farm" buildings burned nearly forty 
years ago; and dribbles through the 
remains of a dam which once retained 
its waters for the convenience of the 
farmer. While there is suggestiveness in 
any trace of the handiwork of man 
upon nature there is perhaps something 
peculiarly characteristic about deserted 
waterworks. A mill pond well nigh 
dry, grass-grown with a slender stream 
trickling through; a broken raceway 
wdth its planks falling in shreds, while 
the stream once forced to pass between 
its sides, now slips by at will; these are 
associated with man's temporary suc- 
cess in bending nature to his wish. 
A thousand brooks may laugh as they 
will around disused race-ways, the 
great reservoirs that supply cities, hold 
a valley filled with water at man's 
behest. Escaping from the broken 
gate the brook enters the only bit of 
woodland left along its course, through 
which it flows for a mile on its wav to 
Shawshin. This narrow strip of shade 
alone remains of the forests and 
swamps that once hid its banks from 
the sunlight. 

The brook enters the woods silentlv 
but gladly. It bears no dark taint of 
fallen hemlock logs, or of forest leaves 



steeped year after year in the pools 
along its way. Many of its impurities, 
which it would otherwise bear in its 
current, have been filtered away in 
the beds of quartz and feldspar which 
the frosts and rains of two centuries 
have placed along its course. 

It bears into the forest memories of 
the sunlighted pastures along Webb 
Brook Road. Here and there in the 
forest depths some eddy retains a 
fragment of the golden-rod or meadow 
grass borne from upstream, or is bright 
with the crimson of a bunch of bar- 
berries, fallen from the pasture shrubs. 
Happy is the human anchorite of whom 
the same is true. 

It is unnecessary to invade the 
woods; to disturb the brook in its 
meditations. Leave the task of over- 
coming the thickets to the first chance 
angler who thinks that its waters may 
still harbor trout. You will carry 
away as much as he. It is easier to 
resume acquaintance with the stream 
at the point where its waters enter the 
ShaWvShin. The canoe will take you 
from the bridge on the Boston Road, 
along a serpentine path, ])erhaps a 
mile; then the voice of the brook is 
heard as it joins the river. It is a tribe 
darker for its woodland sojourn; its 
voice is deep and musical. 

Two centuries and a half ago the 
brook was holding practically the 
same course. The clearing of its 
sides has been gradual, but perhaps for 
half that period it has been as open to 
the sunlight as it is today. In all that 
time it has perhaps turned no ma- 
chiner>' larger than a boy's waterwhecl ; 
yet that is no unimportant task for 
therewith arc sometimes connected 
unseen shafts and shuttles that weave 
rich tapestry for arras hangings of 
castles in Spain; or even produce a 
flying carpet. You may drain all 
Niagara into turbine chutes and leave 
only a sunburned ledge where its 
rainbows are now arching and still the 
product may not compete in value with 
the memories that generations of boys 
have woven along Webb Brook. 
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THE BANKS OF THE CONCORD. 



Billerica contains much of historical 
interest. The old Cook House des- 
cribed on another page is only one 
of a number which ought to be repre- 
sented in a volume dedicated to "Old 
New England Farmhouses." Most 
of these old buildings are well pre- 
served, and well cared for, but the 
Old Red Schoolhouse, described in 
the October, 1913, Billerica, is 
neglected. It should be repaired this 
summer, and a small fund established 
for its preservation. 

Our citizens, as a rule, appreciate 
these remnants of the past, but have 
not apparently taken much notice of 
one of the most important historical 
features, a feature which extends back, 
so we may conjecture, to the beginning 
of civilization, and will continue its 
silent influence farther than we dare 
to imagine into the future. Men have 
been coming and going along its course 
for a few centuries now, but it goes 
on forever. 

There is probably no other river in 
the United States which combines in 
so short a course so great natural 
beauty, with so much of historic 



interest as the Concord. Over its 
bosom stretches the 

"Rude bridge that arched the flood" 
Where "the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard 'round the 
worid." 

On the opposite bank from that 
battleground stands the "Manse," 
from which Hawthorne gathered his 
immortal mosses. Farther down the 
stream, near the Bedford-Billerica line, 
are the Brother Rocks, where Govern- 
ors Winthrop and Dudley drew the 
boundary between their two grants 
of land cut off for them from the Town 
of Concord. At North Billerica still 
remain the tow path and locks where 
the Middlesex canal crossed the river 
and got its water supply. On either 
bank of the river at this point 
stand two woolen mills, the Faulkner 
Mills, second oldest in the United 
States, and the Talbot Mills, noted 
far and wide not only for the quality 
of goods produced, but also for the 
efficiency of its administration and the 
unusually high class of operatives. 
Then, too, the boat ride from Concord 
to North Billerica is following the 
course, past the same meadows, hills, 
and fields which Thoreau followed 
nearly a hundred years ago, and 
described, as they will never be 
described again, in the "Week on the 
Concord and the Merrimac." The 
battleground of American freedom, 
the home of American letters, the 
beginning of American woolen industry 
were on the banks of the Concord. 
On its placid waters floated one of 
Nature's truest lovers, and to its 
amber flood the first canal gates in 
oixr country were opened. 

All this, however, as interestihg and 
as important as it may appear, 
sufficient though it may be to put the 
Concord River ahead of any other in 
point of literary, military, industrial, 
commercial and scenic interest, is not 
so important as the development 
which is proposed at the bend, just 
below the dam at North Billerica. 
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Tlie i^roject is fully described in the 

Boston Transcript for May 16th. under 

the attractive caption. "Billerica as 

a Worker's Paradise." It was only 

last March that President Emeritus 
Charles W. Eliot told a Billerica 
audience that this town now faces an 
unusual opportunity to contribute 
materially to the ^eat probk^n of 
perpetuating civilization in America. 
This, he said, could be done by 
adopting laws and promoting enter- 
jDrises which would provide proper 
housing conditions for the incoming 
employees of the Boston and Maine 
shops. The same was said by Bank 
Commissioner Thorndike, and A. T. 
Comey, of the Homestead Commission. 
It was only a repetition by outsiders 
of what many of our townspeople have 
said and felt for a long time. It 
seems now to have gone from word to 
action, for the plans have been drawn, 
as published in the Transcript, pro- 
\'iding for **The First American Experi- 
ment with the English Garden City 
Idea." And if the plans are developed 
in Billerica, copied with improvements 
in other towns throughout the country, 
years will not be long in turning the 
attention of the entire nation to the 
birthplace in America of a new era 
in civic life. This, too, on the banks 
of the Concord! 

When Thoreau meandered down the 
Concord making random notes as he 
went, he was often reminded of the 
natives who dwelt on these lovely 
banks, and he confessed a feeling of 
sympathy for them as he thought of 
how advancing civilization had robbed 
them of their birthright. So may we 
now feel a kindred sympathy for the 
natives of today who look with sad 
eyes upon the advance of that which 
does not yet appear to them as civi- 
lization. But our s\Tnpathy will be 
unavailing, unless it may serve to 
convince them that good citizenshi]) 
in Billerica implies a loyalty and 
devotion which will make for higher 
civilized life. 



RURAL LIFE AND THE 
NEW CIVILIZATION. 



The argument in Miss Semple's 
"Influences of Geographic Environ- 
ment" has to do with the foimdation 
upon which all civilization is built; 
and she asserts that the one essential 
for the development of a race or 
nation is personal contact. 

The geography of the world deter- 
mines the locus of this contact, so 
that by following river basins and 
discovering fertile and accessible fields 
it is easy enough to prophesy the 
centers of future population and 
culture. Now the reason people evolve 
a higher culture in cities than in the 
country is for this reason and no 
other, that in the cities they are com- 
pelled and induced to associate whereas 
in the countr>'^ they are isolated. Sir 
Horace Plunkett speaks of the leaders 
of any rural movement as likely to 
come from the city, as if city bred 
people were the only rightful heirs of 
"those gifts of heart and mind which 
go to make the higher citizenship in 
the many, and the statesmanship in 
the few." We know, of course, that 
these "gifts of heart and mind" are no 
more the heritage of city than of 
country youths. The other half of 
Sir Horace's statement is true, how- 
ever, for he asserts that men who 
combine those gifts with the necessar\'^ 
experience mil more likely be found in 
the city than in the country. The 
city provides the experience, nothing 
more. Character is a national racist! 
asset, not as yet confined bv geographic 
boundaries. 

This study reveals to us at once the 
cause and cure for rural inertia. The 
cause is isolation, the cure is sociability. 

The rural people will never develop 
themselves, because they do not meet 
often enough. Therefore, if this work 
is to be accomplished city people who 
combine experience with intelligence 
and public spirit will have to take the 
leadership. The popular cry for spon- 
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taneous self-culture in rural com- 
munities is misleading insofar as it 
tends to discourage the thought of 
outside guidance. It is false insofar 
as it seems to imply that conditions 
are now favorable for such spon- 
taneaty. Moreover, it is not as a rule 
based on what seems to be facts, or 
scientific analysis. There are not 
enough facts known at present to 
warrant a definite statement as to 
what is possible, but enough is known 
to prove that spontaneous culture in 
the country is not possible at present. 
These facts are sufficient: (1) Rural 
schools teach city ideals. (2) Problems 
of transportation and communication 
are handled almost entirely by city 
people or through their influence. 
Notable exceptions to this are the 
enterprises in road building and es- 
tablishing of rural telephone lines in 
some places in the West, but it is 
difficult to know how much outside 
influence had to do with initiating these 
enterprises. (3) Richness of soil and 
extensive agriculture in the vast farm- 
ing regions tend to ambitious farming 
in large fields which results in a 
scattered, hence isolated, population. 
A dozen more similar facts might be 
adduced to show that rural conditions 
in the U.S. are nbt such as to encourage 
spontaneous development in the 
country. Hence if city people do not 
undertake the work it will not be done. 

These city people who have been so 
educated that they could discover the 
Rural Problem discovered ages ago 
the greater problem of conserving and 
developing civilization among all 
people. Just now a new light is 
breaking in upon them and they are 
about to discover that a higher state 
of civilization than any yet recorded 
may be evolved from a new form of 
human association which is neither 
entirely rural, or entirely urban. 

We must confess that our Rural 
Progress leaders can come only from 
the cities, for there alone do they 
receive the necessar\' experience and 
inspiration — (presuming, of course, to 



call agricultural colleges part of city 
life, as they are, essentially) — but it 
does not follow that the city is perfect 
in any respect. It is the best and 
only place in our country where 
culture is developed, but this culture 
is not for that reason satisfactory, or 
even desirable. For it must be 
observed that mere human contact 
does not instire right development 
of the associated individuals. The 
nature of the culture is determined 
by the circtimstances under which 
people meet. The saloon promotes 
sociability, but nothing worthy rises 
from it. The ball room is a common 
and frequent meeting-place, but does 
not at present lead to much positive 
growth. Children in the city street 
gain much by personal contact, and 
the resultant street culture is notice- 
able, but far from desirable. Indeed, 
the city offers more in bulk to degen- 
erate himian society than- to redeem 
it, thus demonstrating that mere 
human contact is not sufficient for 
adequate development. 

It is, then, necessary to discover 
what forms of association will bring 
out desirable traits of character, which, 
combining in the social group, will 
constitute the finest culture. 

The task for our leaders is to 
establish a system which will bring 
people together in hours of toil and 
recreation, — for "proper circum- 
stances" are just this, the natural 
work and play of human beings. 

The vices of the city result from a 
disregard for this principle. Th^re arc 
vast masses who only toil together, 
and under sordid conditions. Nothing 
good can come out of this. There 
are other masses who have no work to 
do, hence associate only in hours of 
leisure. Having no particular worthy 
task to occupy their idle fingers and 
vacant minds, they * 'invent" conver- 
sation, and gradually fall into a 
civility which is noted for its "charm" 
and "polish," but which is as foreign 
to true culture as the rough, thought- 
less language of those who only toil 
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together. The prestige which the idle 
society people enjoy is not in the least 
dependent upon their artificial civility, 
but upon their financial power and 
independence. Having gained the 
handle end of th6 whip, it makes 
little difference whether they wear 
kid gloves or no gloves at all, whether 
they give the little finger a dainty 
curve slightly up from the handle, or 
clench it with straight, crude heedless- 
ness. The important fact is they 
hold the handle of the whip, and are, 
therefore, to be hated, obeyed, envied 
and emulated. 

Between the drudges and the drones, 
there are the wholesome middle classes 
from whom our present cultiu^ arises. 
These earnest people seem to be better 
endowed with moral and intellectual 
fibre than those above and below them, 
but there is reason to believe that a 
good part of their personal virtue 
arises from the fact that they associate 
pleasantly in hours of toil and of 
leisure. They meet often on common 
grounds, discuss matters of mutual 
interest, vie with each other, inspire 
each other, care more for the friendship 
of their equals than for the splendor 
of their social superiors, and thus 
manage to live and develop fairly 
normal lives. 

Besides the tremendous burden of 
vice above and below these truly 
cultured middle classes, they must also 
suffer from congestion. They Hve 
in the opposite end of the lane from 
the farmer. He has his whole lone- 
some field to work and play in 
unmolested; they are huddled together 
in tiny offices and dingy back yards. 
Neither can develop properly until 
they meet in the middle of the lane, 
join hands and enjoy the double 
benefits of sociability and adequate 
fields for labor and for play. 

It is obviously the task of the 
present day reformer, whether he is 
preaching Rural Progress, or promoting 
child labor legislation, to devise means 
whereby our citizens, urban or rural, 
shall be led to associate pleasantly in 



hours of toil and recreation. Thus 
conditioned, they will rise spon- 
taneously to the utmost bounds of 
their own possibilities. 
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THE STORY OF THE COOK 
HOUSE. 

By A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 



One of the most conspicuous of 
Billerica landmarks is the ancient 
house now occupied by Mr. Sears J. 
Cook in the centre village. Just when 
it was built and by whom seems 
impossible to say, but its architecture 
places it imdoubtedly in the 17th or 
early part of the 18th century. 
. Jonathan Danforth, Jr., lived at or 
near this spot, and it may have been 
his house. If so, it was built about 
the time of his marriage in 1682. His 
house and homestead were not deeded 
to him until 170S-9, and he died two 
years later. No record of the transfer 
of the property is to be found between 
the time of his death and that of 
Ephraim Kidder in 1724-5. Never- 
theless, Kidder, who was an innholder. 
selectman and prominent citizen, left 
the house to his son Thomas. If he 
built it, he probably did so about the 
time of his marriage in 1685 to Rachel 
Crosby, daughter of Simon, whose 
license was published in Billerica 
for March, 1914. This will always 
be a matter of conjecture, for there 
is no record of his having bought the 
property, and his father James, who 
lived where Mr. J. Nelson Parker now 
Hves, did not leave it to him, for no 
mention is made of such in the inven- 
tory of his estate at his death in 1677. 
(Prob. # 13232 old series.) 

The will of Ephraim Kidder (Prob. 
# 13222 old series) mentions the 
**Whomstead Wth ye buildings upon 

it and ye pue in the meeting 

house." The whole estate was valued 
at 601 pounds, quite a sum for those 
days. Among his papers is one signed 
by the heirs agreeing that wearing 
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apparel be taken off the inventory by 
reason of **onr wifes having their 
mothers clothes." A few items from 
the "expenses" give an idea of the 
times: 

Benj. Hayward, for makJDff a coffin 00-08-00 

Abraham Chamberlain, for disging a grave 03-00 

Hannah Blanchard, for making mourning clothen 02-00 
Enoch Kidder, for Rum. Sugar and Binkit 30-00 

Jamea Homley, for a Berril of Cider to the Funeral 

00-00-00 
Doster Toothacrp, for drugs to fathers la^t illnow 

00-50-00 
Nicholas Sprague, for fulling and dieing doth 01-05-00 

In 1730, a son, Thomas, bought out 
the other heirs and the deed speaks 
of his extensive improvements, possibly 
referring to the raising of the long, 
sloping roof to its present height in 
back. (Grantee Vol. 131, pgs. 192-3- 
4-5.) Thomas was even more promi- 
nent than his father, being selectman 
for seventeen years and representative 
in 1747-9. In the list of baptisms 
is found, "Pompey, Negro child belong- 
ing to Thomas Kidder, Esq., Oct. 20, 
1752," so that once, at least, the old 
house sheltered a slave. (Vital Rec, 
pg. 211.) 

In 1746, February 20th, Thomas 
Kidder sold the *' Mansion House and 
all the other buildings thereon" to 
"David Osgood of Andover." Mr. 
Osgood was probably the son of 
Christopher, who had the first grant 
of the water right at North Billerica, 
and that he continued to keep a 
tavern is proved by reference to him 
as Innholder. (Grantee Vol. 52, pg. 
93.) He was selectman in 1747-9, 
and died in 1767. His wife sold to 
Solomon Pollard in 1768 for 484 
pounds. (Osgood's will ;l^ 16271 old 
series.) (Pollard's deed, Grantee Vol. 
60, pg. 122.) Captain Pollard was 
the son of John of North Billerica, 
and the brother of Asa of Bunker Hill 
fame. He was a captain of militia 
and a prominent man, so we may be 
certain that the old house saw stirring 
meetings during the Revolution and 
the thirty-five years that he kept 
tavern there. In May, 1775, an 
election of the 27th Middlesex regi- 
ment of foot was held here, and Eben- 



ezer Bridge was chosen Colonel, Moses 
Parker, of Chelmsford, Lieut. -Colonel, 
and John Brooks, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1818, Major. They were 
all commissioned in the old house 
(Billerica Centennial p. 142.) Bridge 
lived in the house now owned by Miss 
Mary Farmer, and was afterwards 
a general. At Bunker Hill he was 
twice wounded, and Parker died of 
wounds. Pollard served in the Con- 
tinental Army at Cambridge during 
the siege of Boston. He died in 1803, 
and left the house to his son, Francis. 
To his son, Isaac, he left his "right 
in the Billerica Social Library," show- 
ing that this early librar\' was in 
existence at that time. Captain 
Francis died in 1813, and his wife was 
appointed guardian of his son, Andrew 
H. In 1819 she sold to John Crosby, 
who immediately sold to Ichabod 
Everett of Boston, who had married 
Martha Richardson in 1812. He 
acquired a large property, and was 
selectman from 1826 to 1830. On 
January 30, 1849, his adopted daugh- 
ter, who was Julia Aim Currier, 
married Abel Spalding of Chelmsford. 
Mr. Spalding lived here till his death 
a few years ago, since which time the 
house has been owned by Mr. Sears J. 
Cook. 

And still the old house stands, 
"north of the meeting-house," as all 
the older deeds state, having been a 
part of our village for 200 years and 
more, during which time it has 
sheltered only prominent citizens. 
Indeed, to live there seems to have 
carried with it the office of selectman. 
Except for Mr. Everett, every occu- 
pant has belonged to a family well 
known in our town history. The 
Kidders, Osgoods and Pollards are 
gone from us, and the old house has 
outlived them in Billerica. It is to 
be hoped that future generations will 
care for it as well as have past, for it 
has been trulv said that old famihouses 
are to New England as castles and 
ruins are to Europe. 
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All Leading Sorts of 



ROLAND G. WRIGHT 

Registered Pharmacist 



r' 



CARNATIONS 



Comer Main and River Streets 
Billerica Centre 



Take a look at them at the 
greenhouse of 

BACKER & GO. 

BOSTON ROAD 



VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Goal, 

Lime, Gement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Gards 



Pure Candies, Daily Papers 
and Magazines 

Magazines at Club Rates 
T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS GO. 

Groceries, Provisions and 
Hardware 



Billerica Centre 



Telephone 19-3 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.00 PER BOX 

NET 

Order a Sample 
Box by Mail. 



and INSULATORS 





(Put up in Bozea of 23 at $1.00 N«t.) 



Oreateat Time-SaTing DevlcM yet inTented. 
Can be applied to any Pull Socket Chain in 
about SO teconda. Simply cut the Chain and 
Splice in as shown in cut. Insulatora should 
be used in all Kitchens Baths, Cellars and 
Basements. 



Patented and Manufactured by 

THOMAS M. HARRIGAN 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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A. G. POLLARD CO 

LoweU's Biggest and Best Dept. Store 



Fall Fashions 

are supreme in every section of the store — wearing apparel for all 
members of the family in seasonable fabrics and styles. Special 
values in Rugs, Art Squares and other Floor Coverings will be 
noticed this month. 

Shopping by Phone 
Gall 1401-1402 Lowell 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

MERRIMACK, PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS. LOWELL, MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, Preiideat 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treaturer 
JOSEPH P. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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mOI HARK 



Published Monthly at Billerica, Mass. 
By A. W, Stearns and Warren H. Manning 



By Mail, $1.00 per year 
10 cents per copy 
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Though the embers of our last 
town meeting are somewhat cool, 
some discussion at this time will not 
be out of place as it is doubtless 
fresh in the minds of most of us. 

Now, New England town meet- 
ings are an old and luiique institu- 
tion. By many they are said to re- 
present an ideal form of govern- 
ment. Their power was recognized 
by England in the troublesome 
times before the Revolution so that 
the revenue commission sent a se- 
cret letter to England, protesting 
against New England town meet- 
ings, "in which the lowest mecha- 
nics discussed the most important 
points of government with the ut- 
most freedom." They were for- 
merly held in the church, were 
opened by prayer, and men attend- 
ing wore their best clothes. 

One is led to ask if the high 
standard and dignity of these meet- 
ings is being maintained or if they 
have become commonplace. On the 
whole they probably rank as well 
as ever, but the meeting last montli 
seemed very poor. Men of caliber 
were undoubtedly there but few had 
much to say. The recommendations 
of the finance-committee were in- 
conspicuous and were evidently 
made without knowledge of the new 
legislation which figured so promin- 
ently. And so, the greater part of 
the time was spent in discussing and 
voting upon articles forbidden by 



law, a ridiculous procedure. If it 
is impossible for the town to bor- 
row money, why allow its citizens 
to vote to do or not to do so ? The 
article relative to building laws was 
lost for want of a good champion, 
no one understood it, least of all 
the one who talked most about it. 
1 hen came the climax of the even- 
ing, the automobile article. There 
seem to be many voters who place 
loyalty to friends ahead of loyalty 
to town, a bad state of aftairs. 
This was shown by the noisy exit 
of many when the above article 
was carried. Its recall and defeat 
was skilfully handled and was a 
just rebuke to its partisans for their 
rudeness. For while it may be that 
efficiency demands that the town 
furnish certain of its agents with 
automobiles, if so, the honest way 
to gain this end, is to convince the 
majority of the meeting by argu- 
ment, and not by a rally of friends 
to one's support. 



We congratulate Mr. Charles 
Wright on his success at the Rock- 
ingham Fair. He took first money 
on Berkshire swine as well as other 
prizes. 



The Faulkner Mills, closed after 
over 100 years of activity, were to 
have been reopened before now but 
the uncertain conditions brought 
about by the European War have 
made some delay in the plans of 
their new owners. 



The annual meeting of the Shedd 
Family in the town hall, held Aug- 
ust 28, should be of interest to all 
ttiwnspcople, especially since a plan 
was discussed, which may lead to 
the erection of a memorial building 
to be used by the family and the 
Historical Society in common. All 
of the Shedds in America are de- 
scended from Daniel, who settled 
i I Billerica in 1G59, and hved near 
Mrs. Sages' house. 
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THE JONES PLACE. 

The cut on the front of this 
month's Billerica is well-known to 
Billerica people. 

This land was first granted to 
John Durrant in 1659 Nov. (Hazen 
pg. 43). Mr. Durrant was unfor- 
tunate and "dyed in prison at Cam- 
bridge" Oct. 27, 1692. Why he was 
in prison is not known. Rebecca 
Chamberlain had the same fate the 
month before. Farmer (pg. 43) 
thinks they may have been accused 
of Witch Craft on account of the 
date, but their names do not appear 
in any of the Witch documents in 
the Mass. Archives, neither is there 
any record of their trial at East 
Cambridge for that year. Many 
witnesses, in connection with the 
Witch troubles, whose names are 
not given, were imprisoned at this 
time and this may explain their 
fate. 

The next transfer of this prop- 
erty which has been found was in 
March 3, 1723, when Henry Jefts, 
Jr., sold to Nathaniel Rogers, Jr., 
for £100 "14 acres, bounded west 
by Concord River, North by land 
of Dea. Wm. Patten, East by the 
Country Road, and South by land 
of Edward Farmer." (Reg. Deeds, 
Vol. 22, pg. 521.) No buildings are 
mentioned in the deed. 

This was before the iron bridge 
was in its present location, the 
"great bridge" being at the Ford- 
way. 

Rogers died and on June 10, 1730, 
"Mary Rogers, widow, Adm. of the 
estate of Nath. Rogers, Jr.," sold to 
"Thomas Patten, Jr., of Billerica, 
Cooper, for £340, towards debt of 
Nath. Rogers, 14 acres bounded 
South by Oliver Farmer, West by 
Concord River, North land of 
Thomas Patten, East by Country 
Road, with all buildings, fences, 
trees, woods, underwoods, ways, 
water courses, profits, privileges, 
etc." (Vol. 32, pg. 439, Reg. 
Deeds.) 



Something must have happened 
to the former house after this for 
on April 5, 1756 "Thomas Patten 
of Boston, Sadler" for £68 sold to 
"Isaac Foster, Junior, of Billerica, 
14 acres bounded south by the 
Road, West by Concord River, 
North by land of John Shed, and 
East by the Country Road, being 
part of the estate of Mr. Thomas 
Patten, late of Billerica, deceased, 
with all fences and trees thereon 
standing or being." (Vol. 69, pg. 
331). Both the low price and the 
fact that no buildings are mentioned 
go to prove that Foster bought the 
land without buildings. Then the 
assumption is that Foster built the 
present house some time after 1756. 
Isaac Foster was a joiner and came 
to Billerica from Ipswich some time 
near 1744 when he married Sarah 
Brown, daughter of John. His will 
was proved April 10, 1783 (Hazen 
pg. 54). Before his death, however 
on Feb. 10, 1780, Isaac Foster, yeo- 
man," gave to his "sons, Joseph, 
joiner, and Samuel, husband man all 
of his real estate, land and build- 
ings." (Vol. 86, pg. 469.) 

On Feb. 25, 1789 "Joseph Foster, 
Joiner, sold to Joseph Hill, yeo- 
man for £110, "18 acres, with 
Dwelling Home, Barn and Joiners 
Shop, bounded south by road from 
Billerica meeting house to Chelms- 
ford, 80 poles, to Concord River, 
West by said River, North by Land 
of John Shed, and East by the 
Country Road." (Vol. 100, pg. 
39.) 

Joseph Hill was a man of 
wealth and lived at the present Pat- 
terson place in the old house torn 
down after 1850. He probably 
never lived in the Jones house, for 
he died very soon and on June 10, 
1793, "Isaac Stearns, Adm., of the 
estate of Joseph Hill, later of Bille- 
rica" sold to "Reuben Duren of 
Bedford, Housewright, 18 acres 
with Dwelling House, Bam and 
Joiner's Shop," the bounds being 
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the same as in the last transfer. 
(Vol. 113, pg. 114). 

A law suit occured at this time 
as "Samuel Foster, physician, of 
New Ipswich, N. H.," who had been 
given one-half of his father's es- 
tate, claimed that he had never sold 
out to his brother Joseph. In fact, 
no sale was ever recorded, but at 
the trial, several witnesses testified 
that Samuel had told them of selling 
his share to Joseph for £40. Duren's 
title was held to be valid. The 
amount of this trial with all papers 
concerning it are deposited with the 
Isaac Steams papers before men- 
tioned. (Mass. Historical Soc. 
Archives). 

Reuben Duren was bom in Bille- 
rica, Feb. 21), 1747-48, the son of 
Abraham, and great grandson of 
John, the original owner of this 
land, mentioned above. He mar- 
ried Mary Gould of Chelmsford 
and lived in Bedford till he pur- 
chased the Jones place. He was an 
architect of churches, and bridges, 
and is said by some to have built the 
Judge Locke and Franklin Jaquith 
houses. He drew a design for a 
church at the time the present Uni- 
tarian church was built, but it was 
decided to build one modelled after 
the former one. Mr. Mansfield who 
remodelled the church in 1844 is 
said to have learned his trade of 
Duren, who died Jan. 4, 1821. 

On May 6, 1795, "Reuben Duren, 
houseright," sold "to Thomas 
Richardson, Gentleman" for £500, 
20 acres, more or less, bounded on 
the south by the Road from Bille- 
rica to Chelmsford, on the west by 
the River by the old Bridge, north 
by John Shed, and East by the 
Town Road, with all buildings," ex- 
cept that Duren reserved for him- 
self, "the Grains, and Tramils in 
the House and the Lathes, Benches 
and Vises in the shops." From then 
on the place was the well-known 
Richardson Tavern Richardson 
\vas a native of Billerica, born here 



Sept. 3, 1747. His wealth is at- 
tested by the title Gentleman, after 
his name. He kept tavem here till 
his death. He held the office of 
selectman in 1797. His death is 
not recorded in Billerica but oc- 
cured, before 1836 as his heirs 
made the next transfer. 

On April 19, 1836, Artemas 
Rogers, and Lydia Rogers, of 
Fitchburg, sold to Anthony Jones, 
yeoman for $1000, "the undivided 
half of the land and buildings of 
the Richardson except what is sold 
to the Baptist Society for a meeting 
house." It was called 17 acres 6 
poles. At the same time Jones 
bought of "Elizabeth Richardson, 
ot Boston, Spinster," the other half. 
(Vol. 356, pgs. 145 and 146.) 

Anthony Jones was born in Sud- 
bury, March 3, 1811, and died in 
Billerica about 25 yea^s ago. He 
was a successful trader, and lived 
on the old place all of the time after 
he came to Billerica except from 
May 5, 1847 to May 30, 18 i9, when 
he sold to Moses Child of Dracut, 
but soon bought back. After his 
death his daughter Mrs. Nellie Ma- 
ria Bemis, lived on the place for a 
few years, since which time it has 
been owned and occupied by his 
grandson, Albert Howard Jones. 

In closing this account the 
"Corner" itself should not be 
slighted. What is now known as 
"Jones Corner," was for many 
years an active* centre. With the 
Richardson Tavem, at the Jones 
place, a grocery store at the Burton 
place, a blacksmith shop on the Os- 
good corner, a hotel at Preston's, 
the Baptist church on the knoll cast 
of the bridge, and a tannery and 
shoe shop near the scene was far 
different from today. 



CONCORD RIVER 

The following two documents, 
found among the papers of Isaac 
Stearns, deposited in the archives 
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oi the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, show that Shad and Alewives 
formerly frequented the Concord 
river. The second is an example 
oi an early fish law. 

To his Excellency Thomas Gage, £sqr. 
To the Honble, his Majesty's Council 
and House of Representatives of the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay as- 
sembled at Boston, May ye 25th, 1772. 

The petitioners of the Town of Con- 
cord & Billerica Humbly showeth that 
John Ford of Chelmsford in the county 
of Middlesex yeoman, has erected a saw 
mil and a mil dam a cross Concord River 
near the mouth of said River which 
said mil & dam has Almost totally stopt 
the Passing up of the Shad & Alwives 
in said River for two Seasons past and 
unless something be speedily done to re- 
move these obstructions their course up 
said Stream will be wholly Broak to the 
great Damage of the pubiick your Peti- 
tioners made application to the court of 
sessions Held at Cambridge in the 
County of Middlesex Twentieth of May, 

17 for a committee to vew said mil 

& Dam which Comtee when they had 
served Reported as follows we are of 
opinion that sd obstruction will wholly 
destroy the course of the Fish unles 
speedily removd. We then made appli- 
cation at September Term for a Com- 
mittee to remove sd obstruction or make 
sufficient passage for sd Fish after some 
debating in the Court wheather they 
had power to remove sd obstruction or 
not we obtained a committee whose 
report was as follows that with the con- 
sent of the parties a pas way of such 
and such dimentions should be tried for 
one year or season but the said Ford 
did not make such provision as was 
agreed upon and if he had we are of 
the opinion that it would by no means 
answer the end. 

Your petitioners therefore Humbly 
pray that this Honorable Court would 
give orders for the removing said Mil 
& Dam or such part or parts thereof 
as shall be found necessary to make & 
seurve a sufficient passing for the Fish 
or in some other way Relieve your peti- 
tioners as you in your great wisdom 
shall think fit that the pubiick be not 
deprived of so great a privelidge as that 
Beautiful display of Wisdom and good- 
ness disposing the Fish to Transport 
them selves free of charge to the poor of 
the land that they as it wer for once 
in tlie year might get their fill of Bread 



and your pettitioners as in duty bound 
shall hoping wait for your Rehef. 

( Signed) 

JONAS HAYWARD (Concord) 
ISAAC HUBBARD (Concord) 
ISAAC STEARNS (Billerica) 

NOTE— This petition, with slight 
changes may be found in the Mass. Bay 
Records Vol. 87, pg. 580-1. 

The signers* there are : — 
JONAS HAYWARD 
ISAAC HUBBARD 
l!.PHRAIM WOOD, JR. 

Concord 
ISAAC STEARNS 
WILLIAM BOWERS 

Billerica 

That the fish continued for some 
years latter is shown by the follow- 
ing from the same source: 

We, the subscribers being chosen 
& sworn to take care that no person 
catch Shad or Alewives in any of 
the streams which empty into the 
Mearimack running through Bille- 
rica on any other Days than those 
which the late Act gives liberty for 
which are from sun set on Monday 
to sun set on Thursday we therefore 
stricktly forbid all from catching 
on any other days and also making 
or having any wares setting any 
pots or putting any obstruction to 
hinder their running up on any 
other day as they would avoid the 
penality of the Law in that case 
mad & providing which is Twenty 
pounds & halfe to the complainer. 

Billerica, April 20, 1786. 

(Signed) 

ISAAC STEARNS 
SAMLL ROGGERS 
JONATHAN POLLARD 
JACOB RICHARDSON 

Committee, 
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The photographs used by Bille- 
rica are the work of Mr. Charles 
Otis, 84 Pinckney St., Boston. Any 
one desiring copies or enlargements 
should communicate with him as he 
now has plates of many of the 
older houses of the town. 
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OSGOOD BROWN 

Among the papers of Isaac 
Steams, depointed in the Mass. 
Historical Society Archives, are 
several relating to a trip to New 
York by Mr. Steams, in the inter- 
est of Oscfood Brown, a Billerica 
boy. The following petition to Gov- 
ernor Clinton gives an outline of 
the boy's story : 

Mav it please your excellency 
there is a young man now in this 
city gaol, under a sentence of 
Death, who descended from a res- 
nectable and Worthy familv in the 
Bav State whose anxiety and 
trembltne of Heart might affect 
everv beholder. 

He enlisted into the servis of his 
country at the age of fifteen, was 
taken and lay in goal in England 
more than a year, when by threats 
and hard usaee and threats he was 
compeled on board a Man of War 
from whom he made his escape on 
one of the West India Islands 
found means to ship himself to 
this state but in such distrest cir- 
t umstances that he was ashamed to 
return home which to geather with 
bad advisers as he says has led him 
into the Theft for which he now 
stands condemed and abhors him- 
self and repents in Dust and Ashes 
and there is no other Hope or Help 
but from your Excellency's pardon 
which I should not presume to ask 
did I not hope and believe that he if 
spaired in sted of being a pest to 
mankind will be a useful member of 
societv. I do therefore in behalf e of 
his distrest Parents and other Res- 
pectable Relations humblv & eam- 
cftlv implore vour exccllencv's in- 
terpolition so far as is consistant 
vvith your Honor and the welfare 
of the people over whom vou pre- 
side and farther, I would disdain 
to ask it. (Signed Isaac Stearns). 

There is a daily diary and ex- 
pense account, manv other petitions, 
bills against Mr. Timothy Brown of 



Tewksbury the boy's father who 
evidently paid the bills, etc. Among 
the more interesting are : 

1 . Petition of John, alias Osgood 
Brown for pardon. 

2. Statement of Thomas Thorn, 
Robbed June 18th, 1784. 

3. Letter to James Rammage, 
Osgood Brown, Joseph Alexander 
and John Smith, "those under sen- 
tence of death" signed "Isaac, 
Steams, Memento Mori." 

4. Letter to Osgood Brown, tell- 
ing him he must appear more peni- 
tent or he will not be pardoned. 

5. Praver for Osgood Brown to 
read to other prisoners. 

6. Several letters to Judge, the 
last 13 years after his pardon telling 
of his contmued good conduct. 

Ose^ood was finally pardoned on 
condition that he witness the execu- 
tion of the others, "an awful sight 
to behold" as Mr. Steams remarks. 

The following note has no ex- 
planation and may, along with other 
prayers, account for the boy's par- 
don: 

I, for value reed, promise to Mr. 
Joseph Clement the sum of »")ne 
Hundred and lifty pounds lawful 
money of this state on the Dav 
when Osgood Brown shall be par- 
doned. 

Witnes my Hand 

ISAAC STEARNS. 

Witnes Richard Hallett. 
John Day. 

Note — Osgood Brown was prob- 
ably the son of Timothv Brown, 
born in Billerica May 24. 1733, ^' 
whose wife was Dorcas Osgood. 
Mr. Brown was a merchant in what 
is now Lowell and was a Colonel 
in the Revolution. Osgood Brown 
enlisted as a private in Capt. Amos 
Foster's Co. Tth Middlesex Regt. 
July 28, 1780 and was discharged 
Oct. 30, 1 780, serving 3 mos. 8 days 
ji Rhode Island. 
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BILLERICA CBN'TRE. MASSACHUSETTS. 



1. Front of hotel since burned. 

2. Parker- Richardson house, now store of Mr. E. A. King. 

3. Baptist Church. 

--•4. Col. John Parker house, now home of Mrs. F. M. Blanchard. 

5. Town Hal], since burned. 

6. Old Academy building used as store, since burned. 

7. Unitarian Church. 

8. Dr. Bowers house, now home of Dr. H. W. Estey. 
talist Church, now the Catholic Church at North Billerica. 
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We are very glad this month to 
print two contributions from persons 
not connected in any way with this 
paper. The first is a letter from Mr. 
Seth Crosby, who was born in Bille- 
rica, but has not lived here for many 
years, and concerns the Red School 
House, a picture of which was printed 
in the October, 1913 issue, together 
with a story of the house printed in 
the September and October numbers 
for 1913. The second is an article 
contributed by a former teacher in an 
Agricultural College who is very en- 
thusiastic over New England's agri- 
cultural future. Also, a beginning is 
to be made on the task of printing 
our town records. As long ago as 
1883, this was projected, but never ac- 
complished. We are to begin with 
Book 4 from 1753 to 1789, the Rev- 
olutionary volume, because certain 
funds are available for this purpose. 
It is hoped that enough will be inter- 
ested in this work to make publica- 
tHth possible. 

It is to be hoped that others, hav- 
ing ideas or fact which they wish to 
present, will send the same to this 
paper for publication. 

This issue concludes the Howe 
School article, though it is hoped a 
little later to print a list of Trustees, 
Teachers and Students, thus complet- 
ing the record of the school from 1852 
to 1914. 



THE RED SCHOOL-HOUSE 

Following is a letter from Mr. 
Seth Crosby, of Wakefield, which tells 
not only of the Red School-house but 
of district school life in the past. *T 
do not know of any subject you could 
have asked me to write on that would 
have pleased me more, for first of all, 
coming from dear old Billerica in 
which my early childhood days were 
spent traveling over its roads and by- 
ways and along its rivers and lakes, 
all of which bear the dearest memo- 
ries. I am the last of the old Crosby 
family and in fact nearly all my old 
associates I knew in my childhood 
days are gone. 

There are volumes of pleasant re- 
collections both serious and comic 
hovering around and about the old 
Red School House. I go there often 
and if I were younger would try to 
own it. I went there to school as did 
all our family. When I was about 5 
years of age and continued for 7 years 
when I was admitted to the Howe 
School and from there I launched out 
into real life in the world. I have 
travelled over nearly every country in 
the old world and nearly every part of 
our country, being now 73 years of 
age January next. But about the old 
school, I do not seem to remember 
many of the earlier teachers of the 
school, of course we had a man for 
the winter term and a lady for the 
summer. Mr. Judkins was the first 
tliat I knew, who was told that he 
would have a hard time with the boys, 
some of whom were nearly 21 years. 
He had a very fierce look, whiskers 
all over his face and sharp eyes. I 
was frightened w^hen I looked at him 
as were nearly all the scholars. We 
took our seats allotted to us and he 
went to his desk, took from under his 
coat a very long ruler, which he 
slammed down on the desk, but said 
nothing, but I think it had its effect 
for all of us sat up and took notice. 
I think it was a sequel to his success 
which was nearly perfect. Previous 
to this and before I went to school 
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my sister taught for several terms. 
She used to relate an experience she 
had; Deacon Jerry Crosby was com- 
mitteeman for that district, he was 
rather a pompous man and had a way 
ot smacking his hps when he spoke. 
Ue came into school one day, placed 
his tall hat on the desk, looked around 
the room and turning to her said, 
**Well, Miss Crosby, does the school- 
house smoke much f* She smiled, but 
she knew what he meant and she said, 
"Well, the stove and pipe smoke 
badly," which I fotmd to be true as 
some time after I was elected to build 
the fire in the morning during a win- 
ter which was the coldest I have ever 
experienced. Deacon Crosby was a 
gentleman of the old school and 
highly respected. Mr. Durgin came 
to teach soon after and had fairly 
good success. He wore the usual high 
hat which was rather unfortunate as 
the boys and I must say some of the 
girls used it for a target at times. He 
had a way of bringing his lunch which 
he placed in his overcoat pocket. Some 
of the boys said it was better than 
they got at home. We, that is those 
who lived a long distance, used to 
bring our lunch and many a lively time 
ensued during the eating which re- 
quired the use of the broom to set 
things to rights. Next we had a 
young student. He was not a success 
and he declared that there were the 
worst boys in the school that he ever 
saw, he did not know who was worst, 
and he got into a rage over it and said 
he would have to call them each out 
and give him a severe flogging. The 
boys evidently thought differently as 
some of them came forward, took him 
up and carried him out and buried him 
in a huge snow-drift. He took his hat 
and coat and we never saw him again. 

There are so many things that hap- 
pened around the old school that time 
and paper will not suffice. I remember 
there came a time when the house 
should be painted, also a wood-shed 
was wanted. A great deal of talk 
was made and finally the matter was 
taken into town-meeting but was not 



carried at that time. Afterwards a 
small amount of money was appropri- 
ated. How different things are now! 

On many of the desks and on the 
walls were cut the initials of some of 
the scholars, many of whom made 
their mark in the world later. We had 
many fine teachers. 1 well remember 
one who would allow us to go to the 
pond and get some fish and cook them 
on the old wood stove, which we 
scholars thought was a very large 
qualification for a good teacher. The 
Kev. Mr. Stearns was committeeman 
for a long time, he preached at the Or- 
thodox Church. He was a very sad 
looking man and in winter he wore a 
tall hat and very long coat, and when 
he came into school we all felt a shiver 
over us. One bright day he came in, 
placed his hat on a chair near the door, 
and the teacher called his attention to 
the day and asked him to look out on 
the huge snow banks. One of the 
boys came in with a handful of snow, 
put it in his hat and when he went to 
get it to go, he placed it on his head, 
bowing to the school very profusely, 
you can imagine the result. Mr. 
Stearns was a highly respected Chris- 
tian man. 

Many of the scholars who were 
nearly 20 years old were just learning 
the alphabet, yet some of them made 
able citizens. My last teacher was a 
lady, Miss Snow. She was beloved by 
all and I remember when examination 
day came, and all the exercises were 
over and songs sung, she rose to say a 
word to all but was so overcome that 
she could not speak. There was not a 
dry eye in the room. She had iome 
presents for us but had to kt the 
mitlee men give them. 

Political' meetings were held in the 
old house, many a wrangle took place 
in them, also, I must not forget the 
singing school. We had, for music, a 
fiddle, owned and played by John Al- 
len, whose intentions were of the best, 
if his tune was not. Also the library, 
sni.ill but good, given to the school, 
was thought a great thing and was 
talked about much. It would look 
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small now. The old fashioned spelling 
school was a feature of the old house 
and was quite exciting and I may 
say here, that after reading this effu- 
sion you will say that I, for one, did 
not benefit much by the spelling 
school." 
Wakefield, July, ll)i:5. 



RESTORINC; FERTILITY TO 
OUR UNUSED FIELDS 

A large percentage of the tillable 
New Ergland land is neglecl«-d by th^f 
present owners, and by thi student o* 
affairs. The last census report says 
of Massachusetts. 

'*The area of improved land de- 
creased without interrupt ion untH in 
1910 it was only about one half what 
it was in 1880." 

Let us remember too that only ono 
per rent, of the land in these New 
Eiighmd states now prodcf^cs all th^ 
potatoes we use, and that less than 
one per cent, generously supplies our 
markets with truck crops. The potato 
growers in Aroostook county and the 
truck farmers are prosperous, mean- 
while our hay and grain dealers agree 
with the census in the statement that 
the production of ** world-market 
crops" such as hay, grain and meat is 
steadily declining. This is contrary 
to the assertion of many editorial 
farmers, and over optimistic educa- 
tors, but it is nevertheless true that 
we have 5000 less cows in Massachu- 
setts than we had a year ago, and that 
we produce sufficient cereals, hay and 
meat to furuifth the staples of life to 
itnl our population only ten days in 
4MIi year. Is it not in order to ask 
lAy this i^ so, and to study profitable 
ftt practical methods of producin;j 
gtneral crops on this neglected 98 per 
cent, of our land? 

If general farming were profitable 
we should find a rapid growth in our 
corn and hay acreage just as prosper- 
ity has made Aroostook potato acre- 
age grow so rapidly. 

In the past the advice to the gene- 
ral farmer has been as follows ; ''Study 



the intensive methods of the truck 
grower and use $30 worth of fertilizer 
and expend even more money in labor 
on eacn acre. This advice does not 
consider the fact that an acre ot pe- 
rishable crops like potatoes, asparagus, 
or strawberries is worth from $;^UU to 
$()00 and that $<'5 in labor and ferti- 
lizer is a reasonable investment for 
each acre. On the other hand an 
equally good crop of com, wheat, or 
hay is worth about $^0 and a propor- 
tionate fertilizer bill must not exceed 
$2 per acre. In no case should the 
fertilizer cost be much more than one- 
tenth the value of the crop at whole- 
sale prices. There are many other ex- 
penses such as rent, taxes, labor, mach- 
inery and risks to absorb quite a large 
share of the remaining nine-tenths of 
the proceeds. Then too if we grow 
corn, hay, and meat we must compete 
with the new sections where ma- 
chinery reduces labor costs, and where 
the fertihzer bill is unknown. It is 
true that these sections are beginning 
the use of some forms of plant food, 
but the expenditure recommended by 
the different state experiment stations 
seldom exceeds $2 per acre per year. 
It is interestifig to note how these 
western and southern states are ap- 
proaching this problem. Contrary to 
the usual advice against soil analysis, 
many states, among them Virginia, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Wisconsin, and Indiana, 
have mapped their various soil areas, 
and have analyzed each type. They 
find too that when analysis reveals a 
weakness in a certain element, expe- 
rience shows that the use of that ele- 
ment increases the crops. A single 
analysis means little, unless we know 
what a truly productive soil contains. 
F. Wohltniann, a German investiga- 
tor, states that standard productive 
soils in Holland and Germany needing 
no fertilizer contain in the plowed 
strata 7 inches deep, the following 
pounds of plant food per acre. Phos- 
phorus 2000 lbs., Nitrogen 6000 
pounds, Magnesium 10,000 pounds, 
s : Icium 20,000 pounds, and potassium 
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30,000 pouhds. Hilgard the oldest and 
uiubc uibunguishea ot our soil chemists 
««4iOde wuak was principally in tne 
ov^uui aim in v^auiornia iinus that tne 
vjciiiian stanaaras apply also to Amer- 
ican sons. Many analyses of the com- 
iiiuii piairie son, ot tne corn belt in 
tiie ^^eiitral biates where the soils are 
veiy nca ana proauciive, but where 
iiic use oi some elements ot plant food 
is Deconung aavisabie show tne tollow- 
iiig pounus ot plant tood in an acre of 
plowed soil. 

l^nosphorus 1200 poimds 
Nitrogen 5500 pounds 

Magnesium 8000 pounds 
Lalcium 12000 pounds 

Potassium 35000 pounds 
This inventory shows a dehciency 
in both calcium and phosphorus, and 
tiie application of hberal amounts of 
tiiese two elements is producing in- 
creased crops and is used with marked 
proht. On the same soils nitrogen and 
potassium give little or no increase, 
and are used at a decided loss. This 
is to be expected from a study of the 
above figures. 

A few analyses have been made of 
New England soils, with results about 
as follows for the average loam. 
Phosphorus 1100 pounds 
Nitrogen 2000 pounds 

Magnesium 8000 pounds 
Calcium 3000 pounds 

Potassium 25000 pounds 
Compared with the Central States 
soil or with that of the fertile Holland 
land this shows a marked deficiency 
in calcium, and nitrogen. The rich 
soils are nearly four to six times as 
rich in these two elements as our own. 
Without the use of plant food they 
produce crops four times as large. 

In our next issue we will have some- 
thing to say of the experimental evi- 
dence pointing the answer to the ques- 
tion ; ** What shall we do with our un- 
used tillable land ?" 



BILLERICA IN 1798 

In 1798 Lucien Maulius Sargent, 
with his brother Winthrop, was sent 
by his father to Master Ebenezer 
Pemberton's school in Billerica. He 



spoke of Mr. Pemberton as an ex- 
cellent instructor and an amiable 
man. Maulius in his diary, describes 
Billerica as "a very old town, which 
seems to have acquired the habit of 
standing still: yet" he says "it was 
and ever will be full of interest.*' 
(Lucius Maulius Sargent, page 180, 
Memoirs deceased Members, New 
Eng. Hist. Gen. Soc. 1878). 

Mr. Pemberton and his academy 
men mentioned in the July, 1914 issue 
of Billerica. His picture and a medal 
given at his academy are in the col- 
lection of the Billerica Historical So- 
ciety in the Library. 
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HOWE SCHOOL 

Concluded from August. 

2. Feb. 18, 1880, James Russell 
Spaulding of Boston, son of Dea. 
Amos Spaulding, one of the orig- 
inal Trustee lett his father's farm 
to the school with no restriction as 
to the use of the income. 

3. March 5, 1887, Miss Abby L. 
Faulkner gave $5,000 in memory of 
her parents James R. and Catherine 
R. Faulkner. The income of half 
of this was to be used for care of 
grounds or building, and from the 
other half for the purchase of books 
and apparatus. 

4. December 16, 1887, a relative 
of the late Jacob O. Rogers gave 
$500 for a "Free Scholarship in the 
Howe School. This was to be given 
to a Resident of Billerica who 
needed and deserved such aid. 

5. April 13, 190, under the will 
of Robert Charles Billings of Bos- 
ton $7500 was given to the Trustees 
to be known as the Robert Ciiarjes 
Billings Fund. 

There have been at least two 
other bequests but as yet they have 
not become available. 

Five catalogues have been pub- 
lished a complete set of which is 
soon to be given the Historical So- 
ciety. Their dat^ are 1861, 1866, 
1872, 1880 and 1897. The 1872 is 
especially interesting as it contains 
Mr. Whitman's address at the de- 
dication of the school. 
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March 5, At a General Town Meeting Regularly Assembled 

1753. Dea'n William Stickney was chosen Moderator and at the 

same meeting Thomas Hosley was chosen Grand jurymaiv; 
and Samuel Richardson and Ephraim Kidder were drawn out of the box to 
serve on the Jury of trials at the next Court at Charlston and the other offi- 
:ers chosen are as followeth: 



Selectmen 

Joshua Abbott 
Dea'n William Stickney 
William Needham 
Benjamin Lewis 
Joshua Davis 

To7vn Clerk 

Joshua Abbott 



Tmvn Treasurer 

Mr. William Bowers 



Constables 

Isaac Marshall 
John Dutton 

Sealer of waits and measures 
Francis Crosbey 



Tythingmen 

William Kidder 
David Baldwin 
Hezekiah Dunckle 
Sgt. William French 



Fencevewers 

Thomas Hosley 
Isaac Marshall 

Hog-reivers 

Ebenezer French 
Joseph Walker 
John Hill 

Deerreivers 

William Tarbell 
Joseph Walker 



Sealer of Leather, Dea'n Samuel Whiting 



Surveyors of Highways 
William French Jun'r 
Thomas Levestone 
Nathaniel Ciimings 
James Fro^ 
Samuel Richardson 
Samuel Blanchard 
A1>raham Durant 



Surveyors of Bords & timber 
Nathaniel Davidson 
Jonathan Hill Jun'r 

Fish officers 

John Dutton 
Braveter Gray 
Joshua Abbott Jun'r 

Bread wayers 
-' ^ Francis Crosbey 

Nathanial Davidson 

At the same meeting the question was put whether the Town would 
choose Assessors in a seperat office from the Selectmen and it passed in the 
neerative and then the question was put whether they would choose overseers 
of the poor in a seperate office from the selectmen it passed in the negative, 
and then it was voted to choose the other officers by nomination and not by 
written vote . . it was voted to adjourn this meeting till tomorrow morning 
nine oclock: and then the moderator declared that the meeting was ad- 
journed, 



ALL LEADING SORTS OF 

Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO. 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Part Canditi, 
Daily Papirs 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUBRATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 


Groceries, Provisiona 
and Hardware 





Roland G. Wright 

B.eg[itftercb 
3^ttannaciKt 

Cor. Main and River Sts. 

BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal, 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 

Telepbone 36^ BUlerica Centre 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN ij] 


n <i.M PER 101 


BOXES OF U 
lOO L 


A OrdR ■ Sintde 
■U BoibrMiU. 



and INSULATORS 




Palcnied and Manufaclured by 

THOMAS M. HARRIGAN-f 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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SEARLES HOUSE 

(Sheldoa-C«n ler-BowerB-Gatcs-Klinball) 
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A. G. POLLARD CO. i 

Lowell's Biggest and Best Dept. Store 



HOLIDAY BUYING 

Early this season for many reasons. There'll be no duplicat- 
ing of import stocks and domestic goods will be scarce. Prices 
are bound to go up. Then too there's the thought of better ser- 
vice, and last but not least, the help you give to the salespeople. 

Our Stocks will be ready immediately after Thanksgiving. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

MERRIMACK, PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS, LOWELL, MASS, 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treaiurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES | 
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Published Monthly at Billerica, Mass. 
By A. W. Steams and Warren H. Manning 



By Mail. $1.00 per year 
lO centa per copy 



KNTSMKO AS •KCONO-Ci.ASS MATTKR ATTHK FOST 
OPFICC AT BILLKNtCA. MASSACHUSETTS 



Vol. in November, 1914. No. 5, 

« 

Once more we urge our townsmen 
to contribute articles for publication 
in Billerica. Recollections are especi- 
ally sought, as well as opinions on 
town aflfairs or any other material that 
will be of interest to our readers. In- 
quiry has been made as to the source 
of the picture pubHshed in the July 
issue. This is from a wood-cut first 
printed in Barbers Historical Collec- 
tions in 1839. It is said that Mr. Bar- 
ber went to each town and made his 
own sketch, then his own wood-cut 
from it. These books may be obtained 
at any old book store at from $1.00 to 
$3.00. Great difficulty is experienced 
in getting adequate and correct ac- 
counts of Billerica activities and all 
societies are asked to forward reports 
of meetings, etc., for publication. If 
any are interested in the genealogy of 
any Billerica family, we will be glad 
to advise as to means of research and 
to print their findings in Billerica. 

Statement of Ownership of Billerica, 
published monthly at Billerica required by 
the Act of Aug. 24, 1912. 

Editor, A. W. Stearns, Billerica, Mass. 

Publishers, A. W. Stearns and Warren 
H. Manning. 

Owner, Warren H. Manning, 1101 Tre- 
mont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Signed, A. W. Stearns. 

Seal — Sworn and subscribed before me 
this 21st. day of September, 1914. 

William H. Prescott. Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 10, 1916. 



PAIGE. 

"Elijah F. Paige, 92 years and 9 
months, the oldest man in Billerica, 
died at his home on Boston Road, 
Thursday morning, October 22i\d., 
soon after 8 o'clock. His strength, 
which had been unusually good all his 
life, failed a few weeks before his 
death and the end came peacefully. 

Mr. Paige, the first of a family of 
8 children, was bom in Bradford, Vt., 
the son of Christopher and Maria 
Leslie Paige. He married Lucy A. 
Griswold of Chicopee, Mass., whom 
he survived 10 years. 

Though interested in several small 
business affairs in early life, all his 
interests centered in the mill business 
until he retired 20 years ago. He was 
a life long Unitarian and staunch Re- 
publican. His faculties were keen to 
the last — inquiring the night before^ he 
died for "the latest news of the Eu- 
ropean War." "He never tired of re- 
lating anecdotes of Daniel Webster, 
whom he knew intimately in boyhood 
because of Mr. Webster's marriage to 
his father's sister Grace Fletcher 
Paige. Indeed, his acquaintance and 
knowledge of people of his genera- 
tion made his reminisences most en- 
tertaining." 

WESTON. 

On October 1st. last, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rogers Weston, was accidentally 
killed at Lamanda Park, California. 
Mrs. Weston was born in Billerica 
Feb. 15, 1831, the daughter of Josiah 
and Mehitable Rogers. When the 
Howe School opened in 1852 she 
served as the first assistant. Later 
she went south to teach colored men 
(luring the war. Her diary has been 
published in "Billerica," and remains 
as a memorial to her self-sacrifice. 
Though living afar we were constant- 
ly reminded of her interest in Billerica. 
A more extended notice of her death 
from the pen of Miss Abbie Jaquith 
can be found in the Lowell Courier- 
Citizen for October 13, 191 \. 
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BILLERICA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

Annual Meeting of the society was 
held at the Bennett Library on Octo- 
uer 2G, 1914. A larger number than 
usual was present. 

Mrs. Chas. H. Kohlrausch presented 
to the society a gavel used by the late 
Mr. Kohlrausch at 3o town meetings, 
also a banner used during the presi- 
uential campaign of 1841, inscribed 
Llay and hrylmghusen Old Billerica 
to the Rescue' and other articles of 
interest. 

The following officers were elected 
for next year ; President, Dr. A. War- 
ren Stearns, V'ice President, Edward 
1^. Dickinson, Sec. Mrs. Clara A. Sex- 
ton, Treas. T. Frank Lyons, Historian, 
Mrs. M. H. Sage, Board of Govern- 
ment; Warren H. Manning, Rev. J. 
Harold Dale, Dr. Chas. E. Hosmer, 
Mrs. Gladys H. Hosmer, Dr. Harold 
W. Estey, Mrs. Anna Holden, and 
Mr. Franklin Jaquith. 



THE SEARLES HOUSE. 

The picture on this month's front 
page shows another specimen of our 
true Colonial Architecture. Unfort- 
unately it is impossible to give the 
date of its erection as search in the 
records gives no clue. Wliether the 
land was part of the purchase by 
Joseph Davis from the heirs of John 
l?oulter in 161)3 as stated by Hazen, 
or whether it was granted to John 
Sheldon at about this time is in doubt. 
This point could undoubtedly be 
settled by more extended research. 

The earliest information now at 
hand is found in the will of Deacon 
John Sheldon, son of the first settler 
John, dated August 28. 1723. He 
provided that his wife should have 
quarters in his house as long as she 
lived and should have various supplies 
yearly, including two barrels of cider. 
His daughters, Mary Hunt and 
Hannah Sheldon are mentioned, but 
the homestead was given to his 
son Samuel. Deacon Sheldon died 
August 27, 1724 and the place ac- 



cordingly went to Samuel. Here 
Samuel lived until his death on iviay 
i^, 177 1. Though it may be possible 
that the present house was built by 
John. Irom its construction it seems 
more probable that it was built by 
Samuel sometime between 1/24 and 



^^ 
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Samuel left no will but the inven- 
tory of his estate, made by Isaac Fos- 
ter, Jonathan Stickney and Samuel 
Kidder mentions "Ttie Homestead 
containing 85 acres with all the 
buildings' valued at £126(5-1 3-4. His 
"Pue in the meeting-house" was worth 
£13-6-8. Simon and David Blanchard 
were administrators of his estate. 
Sarah Sheldon, daughter of Samuel, 
had married John Center, who died 
some time after 1758 and they sold 
their heritage, the first time that it had 
been transferred for nearly 100 years. 
On March 31, 1786, "We, Sarah 
Center, Widow, John Sheldon Center, 
Yeoman and Phoebe, his wife, all of 
Billerica — for £650 silver — ^to Josiah 
Bowers Junior of Billerica — Gentle- 
man — two pieces of land in Billerica, 
being the homestead of Sarah Center 
and John Sheldon Center, about 36 
acres, bounded westerly by land of 
Capt. Solomon Pollard (Cook place 
described in Billerica for May 1914), 
Northwardly by land of Ebenezcr 
French, Easterly by land of said 
French and land of Solomon Mann- 
ing, Southeasterly and Southerly by 
the highway, 2nd. piece bounded 
Southerly and Westerly by land of 
OHver Abbott, Northerly and North- 
westerly by the highway. Northeaster- 
ly and Easterly by land of Jonathan 
Pool, with all the buildings on the said 
land, together with yi oi a. pew in 
the meeting house in said Billerica, 
formerly the property of Samuel 
Sheldon." (Hazen, pg, 247, locates 
Capt. Josiah Bowers at this place in 
1776, Josiah, Jr. also became a cap- 
tain later and this fact probably led 
to flazen's error.) Josiah Bowers. 
Jr., was selectman in 1786. He was 
one who responded to the Lexington 
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.Alarm, but did no further service in 
the Revolution. He was a Captain in 
the Militia. In 18Ji}2, he was declared 
"non compus mentis" and his brother, 
Andrew isowers of Salesbury, N. H., 
was appointed guardian. At that time 
an inventory of his estate mentioned 
tne "homestead of 31 acres with build- 
ings" valued at $1693. He died Nov. 

i'he next transfer of the property 
WAS April 11, 1834, when the "Heirs 
of Andrew Bowers, Esq., late of 
Salesbury, N. H.," sold the "Home- 
stead lot of Capt. Josiah Bowers" to 
Jonathan Gates, Machinist. It was 
then botmded on the West by Theo- 
philus Manning and Ichabod Everett, 
North by Luther French farm. East 
by Nahum Baldwin, and South by the 
road. About 1830 Mr. Ichabod G. 
Kimball came to Billerica from Car- 
lisle. It is said that he received the 
farm for caring for Mr. Gates during 
his old age. Mr. Kimball lived here 
till his death in 1 880. Since that time 
the place has been owned by the 
Searles family, Mrs. Searles alone 
surviving. 



RESTORING FERTILITY TO 

OUR UNUSED FIELDS. 

(Second Paper). 

In a former article it was em- 
phasized that a clear distinction must 
be made between truck and fruit 
crops on the one hand, which are 
worth from $100 to $1000 an acre, 
and on the other hand, general staple 
world market crops such as com, pas- 
ture, hay, and live stock which yield 
from $10 to $30 an acre. We find 
that 2 per cent, of our New England 
land is in a good state of cultivation 
producing truck and fruit crops with 
profit to the farmer, and that on these 
few acres we supply our markets with 
potatoes and perishable produce, but 
that general farming is usually unpro- 
fitable because no economical system 
of fertilizing the remaining 98 per 
cent, of our land has been found. 



We find that as compared with 
standard fertile soils New England 
soils are most deficient in nitrogen and 
calcium, and that phosphorus is also 
lacking, although the need for this ele- 
ment is not so great as for the other 
two. The need for potash falls into 
the fourth place on all normal loams. 

To enrich the soil in the most logi- 
cal manner, one should apply liberal 
amounts of the lacking elements in the 
crude inexpensive form, and then 
allow nature to make these available. 
In general farming it is folly to pur- 
chase with money, results which 
nature and time will accomplish 
silently and continuously, without 
labor or expense. 

Two dollars per acre each year in- 
vested in crude calcium bought in the 
form of ground limestone and in 
crude phosphate will soon enrich the 
soil in these elements, making them 
the equal of standard fertile soils, and 
one dollar a year will maintain that 
standard even though large crops are 
removed from the soil. When these 
minerals are thus supplied clover will 
make certain and rank growth, and 
clover, if grown on alternate years, 
or every third year, leaves much 
nitrogen in the soil. This system will 
thus gradually increase the stock of 
all the most deficient elements, namely ; 
calcium, (usually called lime) phos- 
phorus, and nitrogen. 

This is not a mere supposition, for 
the Rhode Island Experiment station 
has a twenty year experiment which 
answers this question in no uncertain 
terms, an answer which agrees with 
experiments conducted by many sta- 
tions in the South and West. 

The average annual production of 
mixed hay during the first eight years 
of this Rhode Island experiment was 
as follows: 

No lime and no phosphate, 1038 lbs. 
hay an acre. 

With lime, 3433 lbs. hay an acre. 
With lime and phosphate, 4625 lbs. 
hay an acre. 
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The land without fertilizer was 
most carefully farmed and the yield 
of hay was what good farmers secure 
on similar soil, i. e. one-half ton per 
acre per year. Where calcium was 
supplied clover thrived and secured 
nitrogen from the air, and these two 
elements increased the yield to nearly 
two tons per acre as an average of 
eight years. 

Phosphorus in addition to lime in- 
creased the yield, and while the results 
were not so striking as for lime, it 
was used with marked profit. What 
other results are to be expected from 
a study of the analysis of these soils ? 
(See October issue.) 

Calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen 
produced the above result but nitrogen 
was secured free of cost from the air. 
A suggestion to the live stock and 
dairy farmer is as follows: 

"Apply liberal amounts of crude in- 
expensive calcium and phosphorus 
then grow clover alternately with 
other crops in rotation." 



On very light sandy soils potassitun 
or "potash" may be needed and an 
application of 500 to 800 pounds of 
the inexpensive kainit per acre once 
each five years is advisable, but this 
should be partially or wholly omitted 
on loam and clay soils. It is well to 
bear in mind the fact that in live stock 
farming where hay and grain is not 
sold from the farm, no potash is sold, 
therefore if the manure is saved and 
returned to the soil, potash need not 
be used after the first few years. 

In the Rhode Island experiment 
above quoted the results were sub- 
stantially the same at the end of 
twenty years. Below is given the 
weights of hay during the last year of 
the experiment. 

No lime and no phosphate, 2400 lbs. 
hay per acre. 

With lime, 5100 lbs. hay per acre. 

With lime and phosphate, 5900 lbs. 
hay per acre. 

At present prices the cost of lime 
and phosphate used in this Rhode 
Island ^experiment was somewhat less 
than $1 .50 per acre per year. 



March 6, 
^753- 
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At a General Town Meeting by an adjournment it was 
then voted that the swine goe at large this year under the 
Regulation of the Law : At the same meeting it was voted 
to grant a highway Rate of 36 — 00 — 00 for the mending our highways this 

year And it was voted that our highway work shall be 

carried on by the same rule it was the last year, as to the prices and sesons of 
the year : voted that it be left to the discression of the selectmen to proportion 

PAGE 2 
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At the same meeting it was voted that two of the se- 
lectmen goe and view the Raingway from James Parleys to 
James Nicolases : and see what further Repairs is yet ne- 
cessary to be done : And to view the Raingway to Rooes farms : and see what 
it will cost to clear it, and take an acount of the timber on said Raingway and 
view and take an account of the estate of the Rooes : And all other improved 
lands thereabout in order to proportion their Taxes. And then the question 
was put whether the Town will gratify the request of Mr. Samuel Sheldon 
as to the changing the highway from Joshua Daveses to Benjamin Lewis Jun*r 
and it passed in the negative. At the same meeting it was voted to accept of 

the highway laid out by the selectmen on Capt. Enoch 
Highway Kidders land near Joshua Daveses and voted that it be put 

Accepted. upon Record. 



I 
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At the same meeting it was voted to Reconseeider the vote of the choye 
of William Baldwin as constable and to dismis him for this present year and 
then the Town proseeded and made choye of Isaac Marshall for a Constable. 
And then voted that Benjamin Thompson Esqr: John Dutton and Francis 
Crosbey be a Comtt to mesure the room over the staires and marke it out and 
make their Reports to the Town at this meeting. At the same meeting it was 
voted that there should be a descent seating in our meeting house under such 
Regulations as the Town shall order. And then it was voted to choose a com- 
mittee of three men to seat the meeting house: And then it was voted that the 
rule for seating the meeting house shall be the same as was the rule in the 
first seating this meeting house which was principally bv pay and age. And 
then it was voted that they shall be govnied more principally by old age. 

At the same meeting it was voted to Reconseeider the vote of chooseing 
a committee for seating the meeting house : and voted that the selectmen bring 
persons forward in the meeting house as there is ocation. At the same meeting 
the question was put: whether the vote of the Town be understood by the 
highest bidders : that the owners of the wall pues should be allowed to be bid- 
ders and it passed in the negative, and then the question was put whether young 
or single men that have no family be allowed bidders : and it passed in the af- 
fermative. At the same meetins: it was voted to continue that article in the 
warrant referring to the estate left for Thomas Foster by his father to our 
next meeting for further conseediration. And then it was voted to adjourn 
this meeting to Monday next to one aclock in the afternoon to this place: And 
then the Moderator declared that the meeting was accordingly adjourned 

March 12, .\t General Town meeting by an adioumment: at the 

/75J. same meeting the question was put whether the Town 

would add two men to the Committee for the sale of the 
pue ground and it passed in the negative. 

At the same meeting the question was put whether the Town would dis- 
pose of the roome over each gallire staires under such Regulations as the town 
shall here after order and it passed in the afFermative. And then it was voted 
that the roome above said should be sold to the highest bidders : And then it 
was voted that the purchesers of the above said roome should build them 
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according to the Report of the Committee that laid them out, and lay a double 
floor and plain the underside and the Joyce : and keep the pues filed with the 
inhabitants of this Town : And then it was voted to sell said pue ground at this 
time: And upon bidding, William Shed bid twentv sixe pounds old Tenor 
which was the highest 26 — 00 — 00 that was bid and it was struck off to him 
for said sum. And then it was voted that the purchaser of the said pue ground 
should pay to the Town Treasurer the above said money in six months and 
give sequrity to the Town Treasurer in the Meantime. 

March 12, At a meeting of the select men we agreed with Joseph 

1753. Butterfield to take care of the meeting: house to the 12 dav 

of June next for 00 — 10 — 00 old tenor to open and shut 
the doofs and windows and set up water desired. 

March /j, At a meeting of the selectmen wee agreed with Kliza- 

T753, beth Willson to sweep the meeting house one year for five 

pounds old tenor 05 — 00 — 00. 

March i^, At a meeting of the Assessors the highway Hate was 

J75$* *♦- -^- .wa$ Itjadc.Jy mony 38—11 — 03. 
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NORTH BILLERICA IN 1824. 

Froni water- (.'o I or by Warren Barton.) 



ixor ana wiiNon noii^r. (un si.e or present niork or four tenements.) 

ed Blackstnliirs slu)p, 

oarding" H(»n<e. (Tlirfe sicry, k»'pt by (;haml)erliii; stood wliere No. 1 brick slore- 

LHise n(»\v siaiuN. lower* ]'art level wltli low-natli was Just in front of lock, now in 

iclory yard. Contained store run t)y John Boylin. I'pper part was entered from street. 

rid are over canal. 



Tavern. 

Dix House. 

Lock Tender's Shop. 

Mixer and WilNon House, (on si.e of present block of four tenements.) 

Red Blacksinliirs shj)p, 

B(i 

hoi 

rac 

Bridge over canal. 

Saw Mill. 

Grist Mill. 

Bridjre over river. 

iT' n Ftiuudry and coal-shed. 

Old FiilUnfr Mill. 

Faulkner Mill. 

Lois Faulkner house and barn. 

Floating" Brldg-e. 

Canal Boat. (Packets. 

Tow-boy. (Joe Haggles.) 

(Plate loaned by Mr. Frederic S. Clark.) 
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A. G. POLLARD CO. | < 

Lowell's Biggest and Best Xmas Store 



Larger Stocks Better Values 

and our Best Service 

are what we offer you at this Gift Buying Season. Every 
department holds many su^estions for your Christmas 
list. Worth your while to make this store your Holi- 
day Headquarters. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

MERRIMACK, PALMER AND MIDDLE STREETS, LOWELL, MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

PRBOBRIC S. CLARK, Prendent 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 
JOSEPH P. TALBOT, Superiatendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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number is to take the place of the June 
li)14 issue which was omitted. 
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VOL. III. December, 1914 Nos. 6 & 7 

We are very fortunate to have for 
this month two contributions from 
fellow-townsmen. This should add to 
local interest. Among new subscri- 
bers, Mr. Simon P. Crosby, of St. 
Paul, Minn., writes, "My grandfather, 
Oliver Crosby, was*1>om in Billerica 
in 1769, and it was there that said 
grandfather heard the first guns fire 
at Lexington. When quite a young man 
he moved to Dover, N. H., in about 
1820." This Oliver was the son of 
Oliver and was born in the house now 
occupied by Mrs. F. L. Mason. Also 
from Mrs. David Hill Coolidge of 
Boston, "My son Charles has the 
order of the Cincinnati from one of 
the three brothers who lived in the 
old house, and all were in the revolu- 
tion." This refers to the present Jud- 
kins house from which Peter, Jere- 
miah, David and Samuel Hill went to 
the war, Samuel being killed at Bun- 
ker Hill. Both of these letters show 
a widening interest in "Billerica." 

It will be noticed that this. issue is 
numbered six and seven. This extra 
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FIRST PARISH CHURCH 

On Sunday, December 6th, Rev. 
William L. Walsh was installed pastor 
of the First Parish and the following 
night a supper was given in his honor. 
Mr. Walsh comes to Billerica after a 
single pastorate of 21 years at Brook- 
field, Mass. Many were present on both 
occasions to extend their well-wishes. 
A full account of both, by Miss Ja- 
quith appeared in the Lowell Courier- 
Citizen for December 7 and 8. 



NINETEEN HUNDRED CLUB 
The following letter from the press 
committee of the Nineteen Hundred 
Club gives an idea of the activity of 
this organization: **Our first meeting 
in Oct., the beginning of the Club year, 
was held with Mrs. Judkins at her 
home, it was a purely business meet- 
ing. The next one was held with Mrs. 
Chas. Wright at her home, with Mrs. 
Tillinghast as the speaker. Her ad- 
dress was most excellent and instruc- 
tive, she has a very pleasing person- 
ality and handled her subject in ari 
able manner. Our next meeting waS 
held at Bennett Hall with Jay Witi. 
Hudson as speaker. He is Professor 
of Philosophy in the College of Mis- 
souri, but as this is his Sabbatical year, 
he is East and working for the inter- 
ests of peace. His address was force- 
ful, well delivered and held the closest 
attention of the audience, it was a 
good meeting. Mr. 1*^. F. Dickinson 
read a paper on Patriotism in Terms 
of our Home Town at the last meet- 
ing, it was a good paper and interested 
his hearers. The Club has gathered 
much clothing and quite a sum of 
money for the Belgian sufferers. 
Monday, Havrah L. Hubbard will 
p:ive an Opera Talk, subject, Madam 
Butterfly, under the auspices of the 
Club, to be held in the Town Hall. 
The Club has changed its limit from 
40 to 100 and now the membership is 
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"iS. The Club seems to be constantly 
reaching out to do some good, to help 
some one or some thing in some wayi 
It can and ought to become a power 
m town for the best interests of the 
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town. 
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PATRIOTISM IN TERMS OF 

OUR HOME TOWN 

Read by Mr. Edward F. Dickinson at 

the Nineteen Hundred Club 

November 19th, 1914 

The Master of the Massachusetts 
State Grange, Mr. Chapman, recently 
delmed Patriotism as : **The Love of 
Humanity, in all the Walks of Life." 

it is, therefore, essentially demo- 
cratic; and should be most at home, 
aiiU best exemplified, in a country like 
uur own where republican institutions 
exist, and the good of all the people 
is the aim of government. Citizens 
of a democracy should feel mutually 
bound together, as they are politically, 
and act whole-heartedly for the com- 
mon good. So will they be truly 
patriotic in national or state affairs; 
and so may we, citizens of the good old 
town of Billerica — be indeed "patriotic 
in terms of our home town." Can we 
say, in fact, that this nearer patriotism 
is indeed less than the farther linked 
though the latter may be to affairs of 
state or nation? Community charac- 
ter is at the heart and core of all public 
life: and as it is broad or narrow, 
sound or unsound; so will the larger 
life of the nation be affected, and be- 
come. 

Community public spirit asks of us, 
among other things that we be of our 
home town, as well as in it : not being 
mere residents, but active working 
citizens : seeking its best welfare. Tax 
paying alone, is not a discharge of our 
public duty. The collectors receipt 
gives no exemption from what we owe 
the public: and it is for us to ex- 
emplify in our daily relations the town 
spirit of democracy upon which our 
institutions are founded. The equal 
share in our government given to the 
rich and the poor — the learned and the 



unlearned — should this not be acconv 
panied (so far as personal wortn wiil 
allow) by equal social recognitiou r 
Let our only aristocracy (and we do 
not like the word), let our only aristo- 
cracy be that of character, integr.i> , 
usefulness, unselfishness. Then w:l: 
our republican form of governnieni b. 
justified : and we have here indeed { n 
the words of Andrew Carnegie) a 
triumphant democracy. 

As patriotism is devotion to all th-j 
people ; as by previous definition ; so 
does it include devotion to all their 
interests. Let us consider its applica- 
tion, "in terms of our home town/' 
first to matters more material! 

BILLERICA'S TREES ! What 
beauty have they! What 
a heritage have we in them! How 
well did the fathers plant, who set 
them along our streets and about our 
homes ! How do they inspire by their 
new green livery in the spring time — 
their full-robed glory of the summer — 
their dignity when autumn shows 
them, bare but strong, standing like 
sentinels against the November sky, as 
it to guard and protect! and even 
when winter whitens their boughs, and 
tlie winds sing in them the song of the 
dying year — is their charm and appeal 
not still a present one? Patriotic do 
votion to the benefit of an after time, 
was surely in the minds of those who 
planted Billerica's ancient elms ! The 
picture of their setting, two hundred 
years ago, in the primitive village as 
it then was, could we have it; what 
value would it not have for us! The 
scene today, with the saplings grown 
into giant trees, shading and beauti- 
fying our modern town ; what a grand 
reward this would be to their planters : 
could they. Rip Van Winkle like, re- 
turn to behold it ! What our hcritaac 

« 

has been, is ours to care for with pat- 
riotic interest, and to add to, by ftir- 
ther planting of trees for shade and 
fruit; that Billerica in the years to , 
come may be even more favored than r 
now, in this respect. The sentiment 
of "The Planting," a poem by Lucy 
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Karcom, should 'be ours. (In seeing 
^ trees like the Old Oak or those about 
4f P.ennett Hall). 

THE CONCORD RIVER— do we 
enough appreciate its beauty and its 
history? "By the Rude Bridge that 
arched the Flood," etc. That "flood" 
is our river, and that "dark 
stream" that seaward creeps" 
\ s our own Concord ; made famous not 
only by the verse of Emerson, but 
also in Thoreau's writings. The first 
shot fired in the war for American 
independence, passed over it a short 
T-»'ne miles away. We may cross the 
river at many points, or sail upon it 
hv boat; but when can we really %neei 
it, and walk or drive along its banks, 
roTivenientlv? Is not a Road or 
Boulevard directly leading to it, and 
extending along its banks, to the north 
and south needed? Could this not be 
connected with land sufficient and 
rlesirable to serve as a Park? This, 
if it seems a dream to-day, should be 
an accomplished fact, within the next 
decade. This we believe, and also 
that it is for Patriotism in Terms of 
Our Home Town to see some prac- 
tical plan of a Concord River Boule- 
vard or Park, realized. Other dreams 
of public improvement in our town 
have come true; whv not this? 

Our "Bennett Library" thirty five 
years ago, was but a vision; the 
speaker of this afternoon in a paper 
published in the interest of a fair 
(called the "Union") made public this 
dream; and soon it was realized in the 
institution we have now, next to the 
l^nitarian Church ; an adornment to 
the village, and a seover of the in- 
tellectual life of the town. Inspired 
by this attainment, through a vision, 
let us dream again, and public-spirit- 
cdly endeavor to reach its consumma- 
tion. 

\ A home for the Nineteen Hundred 

f Club, we know, is the dream of some 

of its members. United, patriotic 

effort will, no doubt, accomph'sh this 

vision ultimately ; and we hope to see 



its realization in our own time, in 

terms of a building well appointed for 

Club use. 

But Patriotism has a wider field 
than that of the development of things 
material. Its application belongs to 
Politics, to Society, to Homes, to 
Schools, and it calls to -the support of 
all worthy Public Organizations. 

What of its force in Politics? And 
what of the Ideal Citizen, who best 
expresses it in his political relations, 
and in his daily life? An apprecia- 
tion of the latter is in Wotton's hymn 
'*How happy is he bom or taught," 
and Wordsworth's "Happy Warrior," 
is another idealization of the same 
character. More definitely, the ideal, 
patriotic citizen discharges to the full, 
his private as well as his public duties ; 
supports those public policies which 
his earnest study can approve; and 
gives his vote for office, and his 
countenance, only to honest, efficient, 
and public-spirited candidates. He 
will support only those who seek the 
public good, rather than private profit ; 
and those who will put patriotism 
above personalism, in their discharge 
of official duties. Patriotism in terms 
of our own community, has no duty 
more imperative (often no task more 
difficult and unpleasant) than that of 
opposing corrupt local political condi- 
tions — when such exist. Some yeais 
ago, in a Town Meeting, several 
young men near us started to leave 
the hall, when another, across the uisle 
from us, called to them, "don't go out 
boys, we must keep the gang together." 
This question was so forced upon us. 
Had a group of men come to the meet- 
ing to secure some private or personal 
advantage; rather than to act as 
citizens, seeking the public good? It 
would <iurely seem so. Did they avow 
themselves as acting in concert with 
some other than a patriotic motive? 
The use of the word "gang" gives us 
this suggestion. Do gangs still exist, 
nnd attempt to influence the politics 
rjifl government of our town? Is the 

political "boss" a factor with us? Is 
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there "trading" in politics? In word, 
are there those seeking personal ends 
that are opposed to the puhlic good, 
active among us? If to our judg- 
ment this so appears, then is the call 
an earnest one. to arouse public senti- 
ment, and to ask all lovers of good 
and honest government to stand to- 
gether agoiustihe. rule of the "gang" 
and the "traders" and the "boss." 
* 'Government of the people, by the 
j)eople for the people" was Lincoln's 

' ideal of our American democracy. Can 
we depart so far from this as to make 
it "government of the people by the 
boss, for the boss, and his coterie? 
Only by following the principles of 
our revered Lincoln, so aptly ex- 
pressed, will Patriotism in Terms of 
Our Home Town be exemplified in 
its local affairs, and the ideal in com- 
munity government be realized. The 
motive that should actuate political 
leaders (and indeed all who would be 
piitriotic) is clearly expressed in the 
following paragraph from a speech 
by one of the great leaders of to-day; 
"The leader for the time being, who- 
ever he may be, is but an instrument, to 
be used until broken and then to be 
c^st aside; and if he is worth his salt 
he will care no more when he is broken 
than a soldier cares when he is sent 
where his hfe is forfeit in order that 
the victory may be won. In the long 
fight for righteousness the watchword 
for all of us is spent and be spent. It 
is* of little matter whether any one 
man fails or succeeds ; but the cause 

' shall not fail, for it is the cause of 
mankind. We, here in America, hold 
in our hands the hope of the world, 
tlie fate of the coming years; and 
T;hame and disgrace will be ours if in 
our eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the 
golden hopes of men." 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Carnegie Hall Speech, 
March 20, 1012. 
. In the light of such sentiment, how 
small and cheap and un-patriotic, per- 
sonal and selfish politics appear ! 
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Let us now cease from the thought 
of such as, present and active either 
near or remote; and turn to a fairer 
page! The purpose within our 
theme — should it not move all resjKjnd- 
ing to it, for the support, so far a> 
possible, of all worthy organisations 
active in our town? The Town Im- 
provement Society, The Grange, the 
Benevolent and Fraternal Orders, and 
other like Associations ; are they not 
each and all, accompHshing good for 
their members and the community, and 
so deserving of our favor? Let us 
give them a friendly attitude, if not in 
all cases able to make affiliation with 
them. May I approach a somewhat 
delicate subject, and ask for allegiance 
to that basic organization of New 
England society — the Church? L^pon 
this, our first government w^as 
founded. Members of the church 
were many years the ellectors in our 
township. The interests of church 
and state were one ; as instance the 
vote recorded upon the marker of the 
site of the first church upon the com- 
mon ; where the building described 
in the quaint language of the day) 
was to be built at public expense. The 
early history of Billerica shows no 
lack of "Patriotism in Terms of Our 
Home Town ;" its government by 
church members was as good a govern- 
ment, probably as has ever been en- 
joyed since. Can we fail to remem- 
ber that our New England was settletl 
at great cost and with severest priva- 
tions by religious men, from motives 
of religion conjoined with liberty? 

"The breaking waves dashed high. 

And the heavy night hung dark. 

What sought they, thus afar? 

Aye, call it holy ground !" 

Should we not cherish this free- 
dom, won by such trials as theirs, and 
at such sacrifice? Should we not feel 
it a duty to support in all wavs the 
institution of the church, which they 
founded ; though the days of it*^ ^^ 
sterner teachings are past? Shall we \ 
not give scr^nce where they gave sacri- 
fice? Is two or three hours time a 
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week too much time to give to church 
^ attendance and interests, when there 
J^ is linked so much with it — duty to the 
highest, inspiration for ourselves, and 
the discharge of a civic obligation ? A 
civic obligation, we repeat, for who can 
question the community betterment 
that would result even here in Bill- 
erica, if all made a practice of chiych 
going? 

If patriotically devoted to our com- 
munity, we will be interested in its 
Schools, and in the children in them: 
the children to-day, who will be the 
citizens of to-morrow; rulers of 
church and state. We will do that 
which almost no one now does — viz ; 
.visit the schools and study their work- 
ing; and become acquainted with 
teachers and pupils. This mutual ac- 
quaintance will of itself be helpful, and 
a knowledge of the schools' work, 
whether it brings us to approval, en- 
tirely, or calls for friendly criticism, 
will result in good. Plant in the child's 
mind the seeds of patriotism ; have him 
understand that not only on the battle- 
field, in State House or Capital, is his- 
tory made, and the country served : but 
on the farm, in the shop, in the school, 
and in the home. Have him under- 
stand that right and wholesome dailv 
living is patriotism ; and that the 
strength and hone of the land is in its 
homes, where simplicity, integrity, in- 
dustry and thrift prevail. Have the 
child of Billerica taught (and by in- 
fluence more than by precept) that 
efficiency, attainment ; success ; are all 
to be soueht — ^but character also to be 
considered : that science is to be ac- 
companied bv sympathy, and learning 
by love of his fellows, and money bv 
manliness: teach him this; write it 
upon his mind and heart : and you will 
most fully exemplify "Patriotism in 
Terms of Our Home Town," and in- 
fluence it for more than one genera- 
tion. 
^ THE HOME has already been re- 

•rf ferred to as a centre and source of pat- 
riotism. Upon its quantity and quality 
depends the welfare of compiunities 



and the state. By quantity, we mean 
here the relative number of citizens 
who really live, in real and normal 
homes, compared to those who other- 
wise live ; who board, or occupy apart- 
ments. Individuals may board or 
occupy a flat ; families must have 
homes. Individuals may be wise, or 
wealthy, or worthy ; may be useful to 
society in a way; but families only, 
have in them the germ of the future 
state. The community has but a tem- 
porary use for individuals; but its 
need of the family is imperative and 
lasting ; and the number and character 
of its homes, vital to its welfare. So, 
by encouraging the making of homes, 
and by helping their efficiency and 
character, society can most truly be 
helpful and self -preserving; most 
truly patriotic. How many homes 
fail to be realized through pride, and 
requirements that are unreasonable as 
to income or style at their beginning 
is to our mind many. How many are 
also broken, for these and similar rea- 
sons? Has not society a plain if 
homely duty here — that of encourag- 
ing, conserving, and making smooth, 
the life of the more simple but whole- 
some homes? To our mind this is a 
most important service to the com- 
munity: and a patriotic one. All 
trivial obstacles should be removed 
that stand in the way of the merging 
of individuals into families — the mak- 
ing of houses into homes. The social 
recognition or economic help that 
results in more and better, normal 
family associations, may be the best 
possible contribution of the present 
to the time to come. 

To return to the principle earlier 
announced. Patriotism is the spirit of 
brotherhood, socially expressed : the 
love of humanity in all the walks of 
life. Through the manifestation of 
this spirit and this love here, we will 
realize "Patriotism in Terms of Our 
Home Town" in its fullest and best 
form; and with this spirit of human 
brotherhood expanded from the com- 
munity interest into th^ national — ancj 
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finally into the inter-national — we will 
have Patriotism in Terms of the 
World; insuring its prosperity, pro- 
gress and peace. To close with more 
eloquent words than our own, in ex- 
position of the theme of the day : let 
us read from "The House by the Side 
of the Road." by Sam Walter Foss. 
"Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road, 
Where the race of men go by — 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish — so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner's 
seat, 
Or hurl the cynic's ban? 
Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road 
And be a friend to man." 

Sam Walter Foss. 
From Dreams in Homespun, cof^y- 
right by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. 



NORTH BILLERICA RECOL- 
LECTIONS 
By 
A North Billerica Boy of the 60's. 

North Billerica village in the Six- 
ties was essentially foreign, composed 
of English, Irish, a sprinkhng of 
Scotch and a few representatives of 
other European nations. They were 
skilled textile workers: spinners, 
wool sorters, weavers, dressers, dyers 
and^ fullers, attracted from the hard 
conditions of Europe by the newly- 
starting textile industries of America. 
On the outskirts of the village lived a 
few American families with whom 
they held little intercourse. They pre- 
serve<l their native customs : the 
iolK' English tea-party and the lively 
Irish kitchen dance were popular 
amusenjents. They felt thev were 
strangers in a strange land, all of the 
same social standing, and knew their 
strength lay in being united. There 
was no dissension among them ; all 
turned out at every merry-making, re- 
joiced in each Qther's prosperity and 
svmpatliized , in adver^sity. While 



there was an absence of what is 
known as the "well-to-do" class 
there was no poverty. If anyone met 
with temporary misfortune, generous 
subscription papers and kind neigh- 
bors relieved his distress. The steady- 
running mills furnished constant em- 
f)loyment, and the industrious and 
frugal habits of the villagers enabled 
them to lay up many a modest com- 
petency from the joint earnings of the 
family. Their homes, while not pre- 
tentious, were always comfortable, 
cozy and neat. The well scrubbed 
floors were covered with braided mats 
made by the skilful fingers of the 
mother and daughters from strips 
obtained at the mill, while a well 
polished stove warmed the room. The 
villagers took but little part in political 
or town affairs. Their w^hole interest 
centered around the factories that 
gave them tl>eir living and whose pros- 
perity they earnestly w^orked for and 
certainly promoted. 

The village at that time was much 
smaller and less pretentious than at 
present. The roads had not been 
dignified by names and the village 
was a place of localities rather than 
streets. 

The first of importance, of course, 
was the mills. On the Easterly side 
of the river was Faulkner's, known 
as the "Old Mill." The east end of 
the mill was a low-set building with 
a pitched roof and a belfrey on the 
top. The west end was a flat-roofed 
building. The raceway, covered by a 
bridge, passed through the site of the 
I)resent dye-house and discharged into 
a little enclosed cove. Here the fish 
were first to be found in the early 
spring and a row of bovs, -armed with 
fish poles, sitting on the edge of the 
bridge, was the first harbinger of 
s])ring. 

At that time the pubhc had un- 
restricted access to the mill yards. 
A path led across this area, then over 
a little brook and along its bank to n 
beautiful spring, known as "Faulkner's 
Spring," stoned up in the shape of a 
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horseshoe, open on one side, so that 
a pail could be dipped into its cool, 
sweet depths. This spring was built 
by Mr. Thomas Maxwell, similar to 
those he had seen in the old country. 

On a tongue of land between the 
little cove and the river just below 
the dam is probably the location of the 
old ax factory and foundry, as it was 
covered with large quantities of slug 
in which was embedded the charcoal 
used in smelting the iron ore. The 
'^re was bog iron ore, doubtless taken 
from the pit near the present Pump- 
ing Station on the causeway. 

Across the bridge was Talbot's Mill, 
known as the "New Mill." only half 
the length it is now, with a pitched 
roof and an uncovered belfrey on the 
top. A low ell used for wool sorting 
and the office occupied the location of 
the present finishing department. This 
building did not come quite to the 
street as it does now. Between it and 
the road was a bridge, covering the 
wheel pit of the breast wheel furnish- 
in e the power for Lannigan's Carpet 
Mills, destroyed in the 40's. At the 
southerly end was located the old 
original saw mill and grist mill, 
oDerated at an earlier date by Mr. 
Oaniel Wilson. The Talbots trans- 
formed this into a dyewood mill, 
nlthoueh corn was still ground there 
in the late 60's. 

Around the corner on the banks of 
the canal were the two Dyewood Mills 
M'here large quantities of logwood, 
fustie and other dyewoods were cut 
un. Often these Dyewood Mills were 
onerated nights, and the ponderous 
mnchines, cutting the huge logs into 
chips, made a loud noise, notwith- 
standing which the people in the local- 
ity slept soundly, and when the 
PMchines stopped for an hour at mid- 
night, people were often awakened 
1 V the cessation. T remember, when 
a boy, how lonely it seemed to wake 
un and not hear them running. 

■Vt the East end of Elm Street on 
^h'* bank of the river was the village 
blacksmith shop, run at one time by 



George Durant, and later by "^'Will*' 
Choate. Bej..vlc it was the carpenter 
shop of the Talbot Mills. A little way 
in front of it Levi Bean had a cobbler 
shop, the same shop now used by Mr. 
Finnegan for a similar purpose. This 
shop is said to have been at one time 
the office of C. P. Talbot & Company's 
Dvewood Mills. 

Next came the Dix House and The 
Tavern. Large barns were connected 
with the former which at one time 
had been a farm, and in front of it, 
just beyond the Hay Scales, was the 
liberty pole from which a flag flew 
during the Civil War. 

The Tavern was rather an im- 
portant location in the village. In' 
front the boys played round-ball and 
football. In the rear, sheltered and 
warm in the early Spring, they played 
their first games of marbles. Th^ 
long sheds and barns connected with 
it furnished convenient hiding place* 
in the games of "Run Sheep Run,"- 
"Relievo" and "I-Spy," for which the 
goal was the big elm tree in front of 
the present machine shop. Opposite 
in the middle of the road stood a great 
elm tree with a hollow trunk, extend- 
ing upwards ten feet or more, which 
would hold a dozen boys. Here we 
procured our slow matches for snap 
crackers. This tree blew down in a 
severe wind storm one Fourth of 
July, blocking the road for several 
days. 

On the ground floor in the easterly 
end of the Tavern was an unoccupied 
store once run by Jonas Russell. 
Painted on the side of the buildine in 
large black letters was the sign "The 
People's Store." Next to the store was 
the Bar Room with its little bar in 
one corner. The entrance leading to. 
the Bar Room also led to the stairway 
of Middlesex Hall overhead. 

This Hall was of considerable size 
with a curved ceiling and a staee at 
the east end. Around the sides of the 
Had were covered box seats in whidi 
was secreted all kinds of rubbish. 
These se?it3 furnished resting places' 
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for the dancers. The floor was said to 
be especially adapted for dancing. In 
the northwest corner was a peculiar 
contrivance, resembling a stairway, 
but leading nowhere, merely serv- 
ing the purpose of a gallery. At 
dances it was used by non-dancers, 
at shows by boys for whom some 
jgenerous citizen had paid admission. 
At one time the Hall was lighted by 
candles thrust into clusters of wooden 
yellow balls suspended from the ceiling 
like a chandielier. I remember seeing 
these balls packed away in the box 
seats. In the 60's the Hall was lighted 
by kerosene lamps. On Sundays the 
Hall was used for religious services, 
during the week ior dances, lectures 
and varioife other purposes. 

The west end of the Tavem, orig- 
inally intended for guests, was 
occupied by ffwr families, usually new 
comers to the village. On the front 
^ door was a bra^s kndcker which loeked 
like a ttirtle. On Hallowe'en, and 
frequently on other nights, the boys 
W'Orked off their pranks on these peo- 
ple in preference to other residents of 
the village. In the rear of the Tavern 
was a low-roofed lean-to, formerly the 
Tavern kitchen. 

Opposite the Tavern, where the 
Machine Shop now stands, was an 
open field that served as a play ground. 
In this field was the office of the Dye- 
wood Mills, now the Republican Club. 
The space now occupied by Ehvood's 
store was another green, where quoits 
and other games were played. 

Then came I. N. Wilson's house, 
and store, (the house now occupied by 
Miss Luella Hutchins), at that time the 
only store in the village. About 1865, 
however, Warren Floyd built the pre- 
sent Elwood store. Across from the 
Wilson store stood the big block, look- 
ing just as it does today. On the side- 
walk in front of this was another 
favorite spot for playing marbles. 
Next came the Eastey house and 
beyond that the Eastey Saloon in back 
of which "Jo" Eastey ran a cobbler's 
?hop. Beyond were the open fields of 



the Wilson farm where we used to 
fly our kites. Adjoining the lot, in the 
location now occupied by Mr. Ivory 
Hanson's house, was a large orchard 
of apples and grapes, the fruit of 
which .was usually harvested by the 
boys, yet nobody ever seemed to raise 
objections. The triangle bounded b) 
Colson, Elm and Lowell Streets was a 
vacant field known as "The Common." 
where soldiers drilled for the Civil 
War. In this field were several deep, 
conical holes said to have been made 
by the Indians. In the early 60's thret* 
houses were built there. 

Lowell Street at that time was 
known as "Johnny Bull Row" because 
of the number of English people living 
there. Wilson Street was a lane with 
no houses, terminating a little ijeyond 
"Cork City," so-called because of the 
number of people living there wJio 
came from that j^art of Ireland. On 
another lane leading off this lane 
toward the river, about where Perry ''^ 
store now stands, was a group of 
several low-set red buildings calM the 
"Red Houses." In front of them was 
the "Red Well," famous for the cool- 
ness and sweetness of its water, 
covered by a well house in the top of 
which was a wooden shaft with a 
large wheel at one end and a counter- 
i:oise at the other. From the wheel 
was suspended a bucket. I remember 
how refreshing it was, when heated 
from play, to draw up a bucket of 
water, rest it on the curb and drink 
from its dripping brim. 

On the Easterly side of the river 
the district now known as "Faulkner 
Avenue" was called "Kilkenny." The 
district over by the Catholic Church 
was called then, as now, "The Acre." 
About halfway between "Kilkenny" 
and "The Acre" a ledge projected into 
the street, leaving: a narrow passage 
for vehicles, while foot passengers 
went over the ledge. This was known 
as the "Flat Rock." 

On the northerly side of the canal 
from "The Acre" was the "Brick 
House" or Rogers homestead. The 
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present Chemical Works were origin- 
ally located near the depot, and for 
many years the abandoned stone 
coolers remained there. They now 
form a part of the wall below tlie dam 
on the Faulkner Mill side of the river. 
The Depot of that time is now situated 
across the tracks and is used as a 
handcar house. 

West of the Fordway was the horse 
of Mr. Cyrus Ham, resembling the 
*'01d Manse." At one time it was 
occupied by the Carletons. Here 
Henry Carleton was bom whose 
daughter, Margaret, married Alfred 
Pillsbury, one of the great flour kings 
of Mmneaplis. 

An interesting location has always 
been the dam and its vicinity, a gocd 
fishing ground. When the water was 
somewhat low, the mills drew it down 
below the level of the dam, leaving 
pools below the dam from which 
quantities of fish were unable to es- 
cape. It was great sport for the boys 
to go down here and pull out with 
their hands from under the rocks eels, 
suckers and various other fish. 

(To be Continued) 



the Court at Cambridge. Some towns 
refused aid, but Billerica's loyalty is 
affirmed by the following Muster Roll ; 
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NOTE. 

A Year's subscription to "Billerica" 
is suggested as a Christmas gift. 

SHAY' S REBELLION 

Few of us today realize the serious 
problems which confronted this coun- 
try in the years immediately following 
the Revolution. Times were then hard 
indeed and it is not surprising that 
there should have been dissatisfaction 
with the government. The State debt 
was 1,300,000 pounds, 250,000 were 
owed former officers and soldiers and 
our share of the national debt was 
100,000 pounds. There were in Mass- 
achusetts but a little over 90,000 polls. 
This led to disagreements which 
finally terminated in what has since 
been called Shay's Rebellion. At the 
beginning Middlesex County was in- 
volved and threats were made iipon 



(MASS. ARCHIVES SHAY'S 
REBELLION VOL. 4 pg. 121) 

Though no compof^y went front this town, 
the following petition shtfws that Billerica 
sent men to the siruggle in the western part 
of the state: 

"To the Honourable the Senate and 
House of Representatives in General 
Court assembled at Boston the 12th. 
Day of June A. D. 1787." 

"The petition of the Inhabit of the 
town of Billerica Humbly sheweth 
that when your petitioners were 
called upon for their Quota of Men 
sent out for the suppression of the 
Rebellion in the Western Counties in 
the Winter past upon finding that 
there was not that confidence put in 
the promise of pay from the Common- 
wealth as might have been wisht for, 
they did with a vew of expediting 
measures by a large Committee agree 
with the soldiers to pay them Seven 
dollars Pr. man for a month, two of 
which were to be paid them previous 
to their merching and the remainder 
in three months from their inlisting 
and for the Sd. town to take their 
pay from the Sd. Commonwealth by 
which means they early procured and 
sent on their men both in the first and 
second leavys of men they have since 
received orders from the treasurer of 
this Commonwealth on Collectors 
which are by them refused, your 
petitioners therefore Humbly pray 
that your Honours would pass an 
order of Court that the said Treas- 
urers order on the collectors for the 
specie part of the last Tax may be 
made a legal tender to the said col- 
lectors or in some way relieve your 
petitioners as your Wisdom shall 
direct and your petitioners as in duty 
bound shall ever pray." (Mass. Hi§t. 
Soc. Archives, Isaac Stearns Papers.) 
Note. See Minots History of the In- 
surrections in Massachusetts in the 
year ITSfi and the Rebellion conse- 
quent th^reqn, 2nd. ed, Boston 1810, 
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BILLERICA TOWN RECORDS 

April II, At a meeting of the selectmen Mr. William Bowers 

^' ^753' ^"d Thomas Ditson were appointed to preambulate the 

C omit to bounds between Wobum and Billerica : And William Man- 

preambulate, ning Jun*r and William Needham for Chelmsford and 

Acton lines : And Joshua Abbott Dea'n Stickney and Ben- 
jamin Lewis for Concord line: Lt. Simon Crosbey and John Baldwin for 
Willmington line. Segt. William French for Tewksbury line and Joshua 
Daves for Tewksbury and Mr. Oliver Whiting and William Crosbey for 
Bedford line. 

May 21, At a General Town Meeting Regularly Assembled 

//jj. Capt. Enoch Kidder was chosen Representative for the 

year ensuing. 

At the same meeting Dea'n William Stickney was chosen Moderator. At 
the same meeting the question was put whether the Town would choose a 
Committee to provide a schoolmaster seperate from the selectmen and it passed 
in the negative, it was voted that Dea'n Samuel Whiting, Mr. William Bow- 
ers, Ralph Hill, Lt. Simon Crosby: Ebenezer Beard, Andrew Farmer and 
William Kidder were chosen a committee to order when the school shall be 
keept in the several quarters of the Town. 

At the same meeting Lt, John Steams, Mr. Josiah Brown, and Stgt. 
William French were chosen a committee to Reckon with the Town Treas- 
urer : to see how the Towns money was disposed off the last year : and make 
report to the Town at the fall meeting. 

At the same meeting it was voted that Mr. Ralph Hill, Srgt. William 
French : and Ens. John Shed be a Committee to make enquiery to see if they 
can make an enlargement to our south burying place: and to make report to 
the Town at the fall meeting. 

At the same meeting it was voted to choose a Committee of three men to 
seat our meeting house as soon as may be convinient which were then chosen 
and are as f olloweth : viz. ; William Needham, Joseph Walker : and Isaac 
Marshall. And then it was voted that the above said committee shall as a rule 
in their seating the meeting house be governed princapally by age and pay 
according to their best judgment. And after a long debate on the affairs in 
seating the meeting house it was voted to refer that article 

PAGE 4 

May 21, in the warrant as to the Committees seating the meeting 

ij^^. house to our fall meeting. And voted that in the mean- 

time that the selectmen doe proseed to bring aged persons 
forward in our meeting house according as ye were desired to doe at ou,r 
last March meeting. 

At the same meeting it was voted that when our bell shall come: that it 
shall be hung up where our old bell hung: and that the bellfree be opened 
and care be taken that it be well sequred from harm by the wether. 
Comtt. to sell the At the same meeting it wass voted that the committee 

Pues to pay to ye for selling the pue ground be directed to pay imto the com- 
Commit, for mittee for purchasing the bell such sumes of money as 

hanging the bell, shall be necessery to purchas said bell with what money the 

old bell fetched : to gather with the charge of transporting 

/ and hanging the new bell: and sequring the bellfree: as soon as the mone> 

is needed. Also it wass voted that the Committee for purchasing the bell be 
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desired to proseed to hang said bell after it comes as soon as may be in the 
place where the old bell hung. 

At the same meeting it was voted that Capt. Enoch Kidder be desired 
to advise with some Gentl.man in the Law respecting the estate left by Dea'ii 
Foster for his son Thomas his maintanance; and to meke report to the town 
at Our next meeting: And then it wass voted to refer that 'article in the 
warrant respecting fosters estate to our next meeting. 

fuly 8, Agreed with John Lewis with the conscent of his 

1753. master to take care of the meeting house to open and shut 

Indent for the the dores and set up water when desired: after the Rate 
meeting house, of ten shillings old Tenor for three months. 
luly JO, At a General Town meeting Lt. Simon Crosby wass 

1753. chosen a Grandjuryman : and Mr. William Bowers and 

Choyse of John Baldwin were drawn out of the box to serve at the 

furiors. next Superior Court and Ralph Hill and Samuel French 

were drawn out of the box to serve at the next Inferior 
Court at Concord. 

August 27, At a meeting of the selectmen the selectmen having had 

7755. Joseph Kemp Jun'r under examination with respect to his 

Kemp before the past misconduct Do ajudg the said Kemp to be an idle 
Selectmen. disolut and vagarant person: The selectmen further De- 

termin to take care of and set to work the said Joseph 
Kemp : and take care of his family : and Do put him to Ebenezer Beard to be 
set to work by him : and imployed in his service. 

September ip, At a meeting of the selectmen we agreed with Ben- 

1733. jamin Kidder with the consent of his father to ring the 

Indent for Ring- the bell and tole it at funerals and to set up water for 
ing the Bell. baptism : and to take care of the meeting house to shut the 

Dors: for half a year for three pounds ten shillings for 
half a year Old Tenor 03—10—00. 
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September 10, We the subscribers being chosen a Committee by the 

1753. Town at their last meeting to Reckon with the Town 

Committees Treasurer to see how the Towns money has been disposed 

Report. off the last year past haveing attended that service : we find 

in bank when the Treasurer has answered all his orders two 
pounds one shilling eleven pence and two farthings Lawful! money 02 — 01 — 
11—2. 

JOSIAH BROWN 
WILLL>\M FRENCH 

Commtt. 
September ig, At a General Town Meeting Regularly Assembled 

1753, Dea'n William Stickney was chosen Moderator for said 

meeting. At the same meeting the question was put 
whether the Town would accept the Report of the Committee appointed to 
look out for an enlargement at our south burying place: and to persue the 
matter in a conveniant time as soon as may be and it passed in the affermetive. 
At the same meeting the question was put whether the Town would pro- 
seed to give rules at this time to the committee for seating the meeting 
house: and it passed in the negative, and then the question was put whethei 
the Town would continue that article in the warrant for the Committee seating 
the meeting house : and it passed in the negative. 
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At the same meeting it was voted to accept the report of the committee 
that reckoned with the Town Treasurer. 

At the same meeting it was voted to Grant a Town Rate (including the 
County Rate) of Lawful Money of 60 — 00 — 00. 

At the same meeting it was voted to lay out the over pluss of the ministry 
lott that that was sold in order to purchasse land adjoyning to the present 
ministry lott' 

And then it was voted to choose a committee of two men to manage that 
a^'aire, and to take a deed of sale of land for the Town for the use of the 
Town for ministry lott: which was then choses and are as foUoweth: viz: 
Capt. Enoch Kidder and Sargt. William French. 

At the same meeting the question was put whether the Town would pro- 
vide some meet person to ring the bell and take care of our meeting house and 
it passed in the negative. And then it was voted to adjourn this meeting to 
the second Tuesday in November next at One aclock in the afternoon to this 
place: And then the moderator declared that the meeting was accordingly 
adjourned. 

October 75, At a meeting t)f the Assessors the Province Taxe was 

1753. made 54 — 15 — 01 — 1. 

To Isaac Marshall Constable was Committed to Collect 
of sd Taxe 26—16—01—3, 

And he was ordered to pay to the Province Treasurer 22 — 15 — 00. 
To John Dutton Constable was Committed to Collect of sd Taxe 
27—19—00. 

And he was ordered to pay to the Province Treasurer 27 — 19 — 00. 
October 22, At a meeting of the Assessors the Minister Rate was 

1753. made 83—14 — 02. 

To Isaac Marshall Constable was Committed to Collect 
of sd Rate 41—16—00. 

To John Dutton Constable' was Committed to collect of said Rate 41 — 
18—2. PAGE 6 

October 23, At a meeting of the Assessors the Town Rate was 

1753: made 54 — 12 — 09 — 1. 

To Isaac Marshall Constable was Committed to Collect 
of said Rate 27— 07— 08— 3. 
And he was ordered to pay to the County Treasurer 10 — 11 — 04 — 1. 
To John Dutton Constable was committed to Collect of said rate 27 — 05 — 
00—2. 

A List of the province Tax made by the assessors of Billerica October 8, 
1753 and of the minister and Town Rates made by sd assess ors October 23, 
1753. 

£ s. d. gr. £ s. d. gr. £ s. d. gr. 

Dea'n Joshua Abbott 00 04 03 1 00 06 08 00 04 04 1 

Oliver Abbott 03 05 01 05 04 03 06 1 

David Abbott 03 01 2 04 10 03 02 2 

Ens Samll Brown 11 04 ] 17 08 11 07 1 

Mrs. Hannah Bowers 00 07 2 01 00 00 07 2 

Mr. Wm. Bowers 08 07 3 13 08 08 09 3 

John Baldwin 09 00 3 14 02 09 02 3 

David Baldwin 12 07 1 16 11 12 10 1 

Samll Baldwin 03 04 05 02 03 05 

Benja Baldwin 03 05 1 05 09 03 06 1 

Wm Baldwin 05 07 2 08 10 05 08 2 
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**We look too far for things unseen, and lose the 
Joys about ns." 



Thifi publication is to be issued for a 
year, and longer if it is adequately sup- 
ported. This is with Uie belief that there 
are enough people interested in monthly 
studies of a comprehensive development 
of thoroughfares, reservations, business, 
residential and cultural districts of this 
North Shore region in which natural con- 
ditions have fixed easily distinguishable 
boundaries and particularly attractive 
features of topography and vegetation. 

Identity of interests as fixed by the lay 
of the land and the mobility of the travel 
of today is already beginning to break 
down the artificial town and county bar- 
riers with their multiplicity of officials 
and costs. 

The natural beauty of topographic con- 
ditions and of vegetation that give every 
topographic unit its distinction, is coming 
to be more accepted as an essential fac- 
tor in comprehensive planning, as well as 
iho fact that main thoroughfares and res- 
ervations add enough value to adjacent 
properties to justify the owners in giving 
a certain per cent of their land for such 
purposes. FHthernioro, many more indi- 
viduals are yearly (coming to recognize that 
it is a part of their civic duty to aid in 
all ways in the planning, that is so fun- 
damentally important to all the people 
and that they should have a regard for 
their neighbors' interest as well as their 
oA^-n. THE DIRECTOR. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

For climatic conditions and diagrams 
credit is due to "The Weather and Cli- 
mate of Chicago" by Henry J. Cox and 

John H. Armington, published for the 
Geographic Society of Chicago by the 
University of Chicago Press, 1914, and to 
the "Annual Meterological Summary, 
1913," publislied by U. S. Weather 
Bureau, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. W. C. Egan of Higliland Park, 
widely recognized as the Dean of Ama- 
teur Horticulturalists, is contributing a 

series of articles on the value of our na- 
tive herbs in the garden. He is a retired 
business man, who has devoted his time 
and his home grounds to a study of hardy 
plants, and his notes are of immense value 
as a faithful record, because they are 
based on a very genuine love and appre- 
ciation of the beauty of the plants and 
their associations, coupled with an expert 
cultural knowledge and administrative 
skill that permits him to spend the most 
of his time showing has friends and vis- 
itors the beaut}- of his grounds. 

Briar Hall, the estate of Mrs. Byron L. 
Smith of Lake Forest, is believed' to have 
the finest collection of evergreens in the 
North Shore region today. They were 
planted not only to test their horticultural 
value, but also their landscape value on 
the exposed shore clay bluffs and sandy 
beaches. Tlie plantations are a notable 
memorial to a man who loved the l^eauty 
of lawns and landscapes. The article on 
"Pines that grow well in Ijake Forest," 
has been prepared by Mr. Emil Bollinger, 
who has been sujierintendent at Briar 
Hall for more than two decades. No notes 
on this work liave heretofore been pub- 
lished. This article on Pines will be fol- 
lowed by others on Spruces, Firs, Hem- 
looks, and other conifers. 

^Ir. Stephen F. Hamblin, who has 
made plan notes at "WaJden" on its 
topography and vegetation, in his arti- 
cle on 'The Woods of the North Shore" 
shows his knowledge and appreciation of 
tlie beauty of these woods. He will be 
identified with the preparation of future 
issues. 
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THE CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 



CLIMATIC DIAGRAMS. 



* 



The Landscapes of This Region Comprise 

Views from sixty-foot bluffs and from 
beaches over a great lake having the vivid 
colors of the Mediterranean. 

Views into narrow steep-sided ravines 
to the tops of old trees and into their 
shadowy depths, with a shrub and herb 
carpet that constantly changes in variety, 
fonn, and color. 

Views into and across the broad, shal- 
low, grassy valley of the Skokie, with 
trees in groups and masses. 

Views, vistas, glimpses from curving 
tree-lined, shrub-fringed streets to great 
homes and cottages, their lawns and gar- 
dens. 

The Soil Is 

Beach sand and gravel at the shore; 
clay from the bluffs to the Skokie; black 
prairie soil beyond. The clay and black 
soil bake hard and crack in drought. 

The Flora and Its Enemies. 

A mid-temperate flora rich in woody 
plants and herbs, with a few. cone-bearing 
trees and no broad-leaved evergreens. 
Few disai?trous insect pests or fungous 
diseases have yet appeared. 

The Climate Is 

Tempered largely by the easterly lake 
breezes. 

Winter moderately cold, ground not 
usually frozen hard or continuously snow- 
covered until Christmas, then about six 
weeks of zero weather and snow. 

Spring begins in March with good 
rains, frosts continue through April, with 
occasional fronts in May. 

Summer, droughts broken frequently 
by thunder storms. 

Autumn, dry until November, when 
rains begin. 

Temperature, yearly mean 48.5 (high- 
est 5-2, 1911; lowest 45.1, 1875). 

Rainfall, 33.28 inches (45.86 inches, 
1893; 24.52 inches, 1900). 

Sky cloudy or partly cloudy about two- 
thirds and clear one-third of the year. 



1. Black lines begin at the left at the 
time of the lowest winter temperature and 
end with the highest summer temperature 
of each year from 1871-1910. The lowest 
line shows the "mean" or average of all 
these years. 

2. Broken line is the average of the 
daily temperatures of 1913 and the curved 
line is the "mean" for the year. 

3. The black lines begin at the left at 
the time of the last light spring frost 
(40**), and end at the first fall frost. 
The lowest line shows the "mean" or av- 
erage of each year from 1871-1910. 

4. Each shaded line is the "mean" or 
average frosts for the period from 1871- 
1910. Each solid line is for 1913. A— 
from last light spring frost (40') to first 
fall frost; B— killing frost; C— 32**; D— 
43*; E — period of snowfall. 

5. Curved line represents "mean" 
temperature at all hours of all days of 
1913. 

6. Shaded columns show accumulated 
precipitation in inches by months; solid 
columns the monthly normal amounts, 
and heavy line the accumulated normal. 

7. Unshaded columns represent per 
cent of possible sunshine by months for 
1913. Heavy line represents normal for 
period of 20 years. 



SUMMARY OF THE TYPES OF 

GARDENS FOR THE NORTH 

SHORE REGION. 



The gardens of the North Shore region 
are already becoming well-known among 
garden lovers of this country, partly be- 
cause of their variety, but more because 
of their personal individual charm. As 
we progress in their study, we shall per- 
haps make them more widely known, not 
so much as individual gardens, but in the 
part that they play in giving pleasure to 
the community as a whole and to those 
who pass on the highway. 
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Since no material is yet at hand to en- 
able us to make detailed suggestions about 
actual gardens or their tendencies, it was 
thought advisable in this first number to 
indicate some of the usual types of garden 
design that have already made their ap- 
pearance in the North Shore region, or 
that may be expected soon to appear. 
While not final definitions of the forms 
that gardens may take, either here or else- 
where, these notes will give us a working 
basis upon which we can place our 
further study of the gardens of tliis re- 
gion, and serve as an outline of methods 
to home lovers who are contemplating 
garden making. 

In general, garden making may be 
classed as either formal or informal. In 
the formal design of gardens, nature is 
made to fit some plan as conceived by 
man; in informal arrangements the plan 
is made to fit into the existing natural 
features. With this simple distinction in 
mind, we can review gardens as they have 
been built. 

The formal gardens of the past have 
become models for the larger gardens of 
today. They first reached a high state in 
Italy and are known as Itiilian gardens, 
although as f ambus ones are found in 
France, England, and other European 
countries, and there are not a few in 
America. The gardens of Versailles in 
particular show the most costly and ex- 
tensive development of this style of 
gardening. Gardens that embody many 
of these principles are appearing in the 
North Shore section, especially on the 
largest estates, for such gardens are 
always laid out in a grand style. 

Tlie old-fashioned gardens of our 
grandmothers were essentiaUy formal in 
character, whether on the scale of that at 
Mt. Vernon, or the little front yards in 
old Salem or elsewhere. 'They were of a 
simple geometrical arrangement, with 
walks for easy access, from which to view 
attractive parterres full of flowers, with 
seats and shelters for comfort and con- 
venience. Something of the spitrit of 
simplicity of these old gardens is enter- 
ing again into the smaller gardens of 
today, along with an appreciation of the 
simple types of flowers that were there 
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Some of America's gardens have been 
designed by architects in close connection 
with the home structures. In such 
gardens arcliitectural features often dom- 
inate, the vegetation being merely an or- 
namental accessory. The topiary garden, 
in which the principal features are trees 
cut to formal or erratic shapes, as shown 
at Levens Hall in England, is also repre- 
sented at the Ilunnewell estate at Welles- 
ley, Mass. The area so treated varies 
from a small enclosed court to some large 
area near buildings, enclosed by walls 
and hedges. Here the strictly formal and 
the more informal may meet, as many 
American gardens witness. 

Another style of gardening known as 
"carpet bedding," a geometrical arrange- 
ment of plants, at one time axceedingly 
|X)pular, is now confined to a few public 
parks and to a very limited number of 
private esitates. 

The natural or informal style of gard- 
ening began as a revolt against excessive 
formality. Today the greater part of our 
garden operation is the result of modem 
modifications of the principles of garden- 
ing as first inaugurated in the great 
private j)arks of England. 

From a desire to allow the works of 
nature to predominate in garden opera- 
tions, the next stage was an ambition to 
imitate in planting the arrangements of 
nature so that even the hand of man 
would be concealed. This idea of "wild 
gardening'' was often carried to extremes, 
particularly in England, where this kind 
of gardening first found wide favor. 

In England, too, was evolved the idea 
of the "hardy ])order,'' the grouping of 
hardy perennials in a natural way, modi- 
fied bv the conditions about our homes. 
A great many estatcrJ of lai"ge size, as well 
as small lots, have found tliis method, 
adapted to our ways of living, the best 
solution for the arrangement of their 
gardens. 

Gardens that are particularly influenced 
by the existing features of the ground 
surface, as rock gardens, water gardens, 
etc., are more recent phases of natural 
gardening. They depend upon their fidel- 
ity to nature in fitness to their site, and 
in the details of their arrangement, for 
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their beauty. It may be that there are 
few places in the North Shore region that 
suggest the use of rocks or water, but 
think of what use can be made of the 
woodlands, the cool ravines^ and steep 
sunny bluffs. 

The gardens of Japan are not natural 
gardens in the usual sense; nor are they 
formal gardens as usually defined. They 
differ from all western gardens in that 
they represent by certain symbolic type 
forms the natural landscape features of 
Japan. By their very nature they are not 
suited to be boldly copied in other coun- 
tries, but the principles by which they 
are builded are of universal application, 
and are finding their way into the Ameri- 
can gardens of today. 

Special gardens, that may be either 
formally or informally treated, are now 
common. We have many seasonal gard- 
ens, as a spring or early fall garden, 
gaidens devoted to special colors, and 
gardens for particular kinds of plants, as 
rose or iris gardens. These are destined 
to be seen more and more as the garden 
art becomes more intensive. 

There need be no monotony of arrange- 
ment in the gardens of any region. Ex- 
amples enough have we of what is truly 
artistic and expressive that no one need 
copy his neighbor. It remains to be seen 
what the North Shore will do to make its 
gardens expressive of the peculiarly dis- 
tinctive landscape phases of the region in 
the garden life of the community and of 
the individual owners. 



LANDSCAPE DESIGN. 



Warren H. Manning. 
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Our Biblical history began the life of 
a man and a woman in a garden, and 
even in the days of Genesis and Exodus, 
men in their nomadic tents began to build 
the altars of their faith of enduring 
material, of eartli, of "whole stones," of 
shittim wood, the vessels and im]>lements 
to be of brass and not of iron. They 
built their "arks of the covenant'' for the 
tented "tabeniacle" of shittim wood and 
"pure gold.'^ Thereafter the more en- 
during "temples," palaces and homes were 
constructed in part of hewn stone. 



In this way the liistory of gardening 
and architecture began. 

The architectural structures were de- 
signed with" sculpture and to a lesser de- 
gree painting, as accessories, to give en- 
during expression to the faith and philos- 
ophy of the people, and to the dominance 
of their overlords. 

The gardens were designed to express 
never-ending renewals of fruitfulness of 
home joys, comforts and sentiments; and 
to ornament the sanctuaries. "Thou that 
dwellest in the gardens, the companions 
hearken to thy voice : cause me to hear it." 
"My beloved is gone down into his garden, 
to beds of spices, to feed in the gardens, 
and to gather lilies." "The glory of 
Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, 
the pine tree, and the box together, to 
beautify the place of my sanctuary; and 
I will make the place of my feet glorious." 

The appreciation of the elements of 
landscape in the early days was deter- 
mined largely by the value for the support 
of herds and crops and by the awe-inspir- 
ing natural phenomena. This apprecia- 
tion even up to the days of Homer did 
not include the beauty of color, texture, 
light and shade, water reflection and the 
atmospheric gradations of distance that 
we so highly appreciate today. 

"As when the king of Ugbtning, Jove, dispels 

Prom some huge eminence a gloomy cloud, 

The groves, the mountain tops, the headland 
heights. 

Shine all, illuminated from the boundless heavens.'* 

Homer's Iliad, XVI, 297— Cowper's Translation. 

The Biblical writers recognized cloud 
forms in "a pillar of clouds," the "ob- 
scurity," and the "glory" of the clouds, 
the "majesty" of the thunder and light- 
ning, the power of "a rushing, mighty 
wind," "the noise of many waters," the 
dominence of such high places as Mount 
Sinai, and the cultural beauty of the 
river valleys, slopes, vineyards, and 
groves. 

The meagreness of the recognition of 
color in landscape is indicated by: "a 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight 
like unto an emerald," one of the very few 
references to color in landscape incidents. 
In describing fabrics and structures, blue, 
purple, scarlet, and crimson are the colors 
in frequent use, but references are often 
made to a likeness in color to metals and 
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precious stones, and the terms "many^' or 
'^diverse" colors, are used. 

Color recognition came with the art of 
painting, first of the human figure with 
its mythological, religious and senti- 
mental associations, and with which were 
incidental crude landscai)e backgrounds. 
Such landscape incidents were gradually 
developed into the art of landscape paint- 
ing, in which drawing, coloring and ex- 
pression of beauty, sentiment and action 
approached in excellence the presentation 
of the human form. 

The design of the living landj^cape for 
economic and aesthetic purposes liad an 
early beginning. Fully four thousand 
years ago the Emperor of Cliina appoint- 
ed "the great Yu" Superintendent of 
Works and directed him to canalize the 
rivers. He devoted thirteen years to this 
work, and produced a plan which is even 
today being worked out. Ancient Baby- 
lon produced one of the seven wonders of 
the world in the form of great hanging 
gardens. The Persian Scriptures reveal 
an appreciation for nature quite un- 
})aralleled : "If thou canst not be a teacher 
and messenger of my religion, then make 
my world beautiful, make my world grow 
in harmony, fmitfulness and perfection." 

Then came tlie more modem designers 
of the living landscapes and gardens for 
individuals, and in recent years garden 
and park patches and strips in towns 
and even counties for the public, with 
buildings often studied and located as a 
part of the landscape composition. Parts 
of towns and whole towns are also being 
designed with reference to their affective- 
ness in landscape. 

In a rapidly increasing ratio is such 
M^ork undertaken by the profession in 
which the practitioners call tlieraselves 
landscape gardeners, landscape aix^hitects, 
landscape designers and city planners. 

Next will come the designers of land- 
scapes for the district, the state and the 
nation in which the architectural structr 
ures are no more important than are lakes, 
rivers, hills, fields and great thorough- 
fares, in the series of distinctive land- 
scape units that may be included in the 
day's or week's outing in auto or train. 

This designing of living landscape 
pictures will be the dominant fine art of 



the future, because it Ls tlie art that oan 
be appreciated and thoroughly enjoyed by 
the great mass of the people in their daily 
life and in which each home may take its 
place as a part of a great landscape com- 
position. 

In each locality, or rather in each 
landscape unit, throughout our country, 
tliere are but very few view points from 
which an. artist's ideal broad landscape 
composition may be secured or developed 
with changes that are practicable. Such 
view points will be sought out and re- 
corded as are the masterpieces of art. 
Tliey will be purchased for their beauty 
just as paintings are purchased. The pur- 
chasers will include enough land, usually 
a limited area, to protect the point of 
view, and within the range of detail 
vision will acquire the features that con- 
trol the landscape beauty, such as trees 
and groups of trees, forest to be retained 
unimpaired or broken into groups, barren 
field to be left as a barren or to be made 
a forest, and swamps to be made meadow 
or lake. The dominant lines of the dis- 
tant hills, and broad valleys, the great 
lakes, and the sea cannot and need not be 
purchased. 

The acquirement and development of 
such big living pictures will make an ap- 
peal to those who feel the pent-up re- 
straint of the shut-in lawois and gardens 
where such exquisite perfection of detail 
prevails that a scrap of waste paper is an 
exasperating irritation, and a chip from a 
fountain curb an ever-present sorrow. 

Men and women \iath big vision will 
add to their pleasure, their health, and 
their years by rides through miles of 
fields and roads to locate and study the 
details that make up tlie pictorial com- 
I>osition of the living landscape. Think 
what a lasting memorial gift to a grateful 
posterity such a picture would be as com- 
pared with painted canvas or such struct- 
ures of "everlasting" brick and stone as 
is represented by the Appian Way, where 
the mighty Roman emperors built tlieir 
enduring momuments that are now irre- 
deemable heaps of ruin and dust. Even 
here the land and its contour still per- 
sists though covered by ruins, and only 
needs the clothing of foliage to restore 
beauty. 
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PERP^NNIAL PLANTS OF THE 
NORTH SHORE REGION. 



W. C. Egan. 



^ 



A no more typical representation of 
the meeting of the prairies and the woods 
•can be found than in that tract known as 
the North Shore, where forked ton^i^ues of 
high prairie land invade the precincts of 
the forest. The Prairie Lily and its 
moisture loving sister, the Turk's Cap 
Lily, nod in friendly compajiionship to 
their sylvan neighbor, the Wood Lily, and 
the Shooting Star and the Hepatica al- 
most sit in the same pew. 

Blest are they who possess a heavily 
urooded ravine, for in its deep recesses are 
found a host of early bloomers which revel 
while they can in the sunshine that filters 
through the leafless branches overhead, 
and then sink into slumber under the 
shadowv blanket of a summer^s verdue; 
but ere the memory of their charms has 
faded they appear again, forerunners of 
our summer treasures. 

Tliis commingling by nature of the flora 
of the fields and woods says to us, "Go 
thou and do likewise." In tlie planting 
of our grounds there are two methods to 
he considered, — one, the wild planting, in 
which additions are made to the plants 
already existing, either of tlie same kind 
-or other natives, or even exotics^ provided 
they are robust enough to maintain their 
part in the battle of life, and are of such 
character that they look as if they be- 
longed there. The other method is that 
•of our flower borders and formal beds. 

One of the most charming, and at the 
same time satisfactory, plants T know of 
for massing and naturalizing on the 
borders of our ravines, in open woodland, 
glades, or even under lai-gc groups of 
8hnil)s or low-branched trees, is the spring 
blooming Virginian Blue-bell (Mertensia 
pulmonarioides, syr. M. Virginica) which 
should be planted any time between 
August and November. This plant loses 
its foliage soon after blooming, but re- 
appears the following spring. If planted 
under trees or old shrubs whose roots 



seem to be almost at the surface, it is 
well to place five or six inches of good 
soil on the surface before planting. Plant 
ten to twelve inches apart. The rains 
have carried the seed of my plants down 
the ravine bank and created new colonies. 
As this plant blooms before the foliage of 
the branches overhead are out, their deli- 
cate blue bells and pink buds are readily 
seen. 

Where ravine banks or open woods are 
absent, a planting under the broadly 
spreading pendant branches of the Golden 
Bell (Forsythia intennedia) has a pretty 
efifect for the beauty of the robin's-egg 
blue of the Mertensia is enhanced when 
seen through the veil of the Forsythia's 
yellow bells, and the fresh foliage of the 
shrubs afterwards hides the fading gar- 
ments of tlie Miss Mertensia. I have a 
group planted in this way which has been 
there some eight years and is still happy. 

The next "wild plant" in the chain of 
my affections, whose charms are in liar- 
mony with the surroundings we have to 
offer them, is the biennial Thinleaved 
Coneflower (Rudbeckia triloba) a native 
of Northern Illinois and generally found 
in dry open woods. While it is a true 
liiennial, dying after it has bloomed, it 
reproduces itself so freely when once es- 
tablished that it remains forevermore. If 
plants should come up where not wanted, 
they are readily transplanted. It is not 
found in our clay loam, as it likes an open, 
free soil. Where seedlings appear in our 
unworked soil, they have a stunted dwarf 
growth and then resemble somewhat our 
native "Black-eyed Susan," (Rudbeckia 
liirta), but if given the ordinary culti- 
vated garden soil, they become stately 
plants to some three feet in height and 
sometimes as broad — in fact, a glorified 
** Black-eyed Susan." They are covered 
with a mass of small orange-rayed fiowers 
bearing a rather flat, rich brown cone. I 
have always said that one could not look 
at a plant of it in bloom and feel blue, 
und I almost put my anns around an 
clderlv ladv visitor latelv when she re- 
marked, "How happy it makes one feel to 
look at it," for she saw it in the same 
light that I did. 

We have so many shady corners where 
nothing in the flower line seems to do well 
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tliat we welcome any plant which will 
come to our relief^ and in this Rudbeckia 
we find one. All it asks is a worked soil 
and five or more feet head room, and its 
flowers will glisten in the darkness and 
give a wealth of bloom from August until 
frost. The plants may not be as large as 
those in full sun, and should be planted 
two feet apart, while those in the open 
require fully three feet. 

A few plants should be grown in the 
full sun in the vegetable garden or spare 
place, and if in a situation exposed to 
winds, should have their main stem se- 
curely tied to a stake and a string run 
around the outer branches, like a hoop on 
a barrel, and two or three strings run 
from it to the main stake The side 
branches are somewhat brittle and often 
break in the wind. . When the plant is in 
full bloom, give it a good soaking at the 
roots, dig up carefully and put in a ten 
or twelve inch pot, placing it in a shed 
out of the wind and sun for a day. Re- 
move the outer string and perhaps the 
stake and place it on your porch or in the 
house — out of the sun and winds — and it 
will remain in bloom and fresh looking 
for a month or more; or take it up care- 
fully, root and all, wash off all soil with a 
hose and let the roots stand awhile in a 
tub of water. Then place it in a large 
opaqne vase filled with w^ater and you will 
have a handsome bouquet arranged by 
nature that will last in perfection several 
days if kept from droughts. 

The perennial Rudbeckias are all worthy 
of a place in the garden, either in the 
flower-decked border or as "natives" in 
the wild. Among the taller growing 
species is the Southern Coneflower (Rud- 
beckia nitida) with its improved form 
"Autumn Sun,'^ and the Tall Coneflower 
(Rudbeckia laciniata) which in a freak- 
ish moment changed most of its host of 
the individual flowers that grace its cone 
into ray floriets and gave us what John 
Lewis Childs christened "(rolden Glow," 
the transformation evidently taking place 
in the Illinois prairies where it is native. 

It might be well to mention here for 
the benefit of the uninitiated, that the 
true flowers of the Rudbeckia (those 
having a pistil and stamens capable of 
producing seed) are situated in countless 



numbers on the cone, and their color, 
yellow, is hardly noticeable; while the 
long narrow yellow floriets are what 
attract our eye and give color to the 
"flower." 

Of tlie dwarfer forms, growing two or 
three feet tall, are the Sweet Coneflower 
(Rudbeckia subtomentosa), the Large 
Southern Coneflower (Rudbeckia maxi- 
ma) and the Showy Coneflower (Rud- 
beckia speciosa syn. R. Newmani), all to 
the manor born and suitable for all 
purposes. 

Allied to tlie Rudbeckias and in fact 
often classed as one, is the Purple Cone- 
flower (Echinacea purpurea), the one 
mostly gi'own. It is not a native of 
Northern Illinois, but the Narrow-leaved 
Coneflower (E. augustifolia) is sparingly 
found here. Both species are at home in 
wild gardening. 

Some years ago a German firm sent out 
a glaring announcement offering seeds of 
a new red Sunflower (not the red Sun- 
flower in the current year catalogue) 
claiming that it was a cross between the 
Echinacea and the Helianthus. I tried it. 
There was no "Sun" in mv flowers, no 
evidence of the blood of a Helianthus, but 
some very good forms of E. purpurea. 
The foliage shows the effects of some 
cross in species. At all events, I obtained 
a splendid strain of this flower, and if any 
reader of these lines deeires anv seed, he 
needs onlv to let me know. 

As much as I like this plant on ray 
own grounds, I have never seen it else- 
where in situations where the effect 
seemed pleasing. There certainly was a 
reason for this and I endeavored to an- 
alyze the cause. I am satisfied that it is 
because my plants are in a large group by 
themselves, having the dense greenery of 
the ravine foliage at the ba>ck and the 
green turf of the lawn in front. Here, 
isolated from other blooming plants, they 
are a color to themselves, and are much 
admired. Those that I saw elsewhere 
were in among other blooming plants and 
their tone of color seemed harsh and dis- 
cordant. I count on a floral display from 
early July until October, as even the half 
faded flowers are effective at a distance. 

The Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardi- 
nalis)' of our swamps takes kindly to cul- 
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tivation aDd may grace the borders or 
enjoy the more damp open situations in 
the wilder parts of our grounds. If one 
wants to see an unusually fine display in 
the border certain conditions mnst be 
adhered to. Many of my plants this 
season were four to five feet tall, possess- 
ing from twenty to thirty side blooming 
branches — one plant had thirty-eight. 

If we study a plant in its native haunts, 
considering its surroundings, and the con- 
ditions under which it thrives, we may ob- 
tain hints as to what course to pursue 
when it is brought in to our borders. 
Acting upon the information gained often 
assures success. 

The Cardinal Flower is shallow rooted, 
and like all plants of similar character, 
does not like to have the sun beating down 
upon its roots. It even endeavors to pro- 
tect itself by a growth of rosetted leaves 
at its base; but, in addition to this, in 
its natural habitat, the foliage of the ad- 
joining grasses shades it. 

I grow the plants as biennials, because 
they do not always winter well. It often 
happens that plants which look fairly well 
when first uncovered in the spring die 
when exposed to the sun and winds. If 
carried over winter it is well to allow the 
tops to remain, as the hollow stems, if 
cut, allow the melting snow and rains to 
enter and often causes a rot at the root 
that extends to the young plants clustered 
at its base. Place some leaves over the 
roots and hold them in place by perennial 
tops cut from the flower border. In the 
swamps their tops are never cut unless 
man with a scythe is after slough gi*ass. 
I sow the seed in Februaiy in the green- 
house, planting the seedlings in May on 
the north side of a solid board fence, 
giving them the ordinary watering any 
])lant would have in dry times. Here they 
have the required shade, and by fall they 
have made fine plants. ^Oiey are then 
placed in a cold frame and transferred 
in the spring to their blooming quarters. 

About the middle of June I place over 
their roots, and for about six inches be- 
yond them, a three inch mulch of well 
rotted manure. If the manure is "strawy" 
and looks untidy, an inch of soil is added. 
The ordinary watering that all my beds 
get in dry times is all they ask. 



PINES THAT GROW WELL IN 
LAKE FOREST. 



Emil Bolinger. 



The Pines make the most important 
genus of evergreen trees in either hemis- 
phere. They form the densest and most 
extensive of forests and their wood is 
much used for various purposes. Pines 
are capable of enduring extreme cold and 
growing on thin soil, they are found as 
far north as Lapland and grow on moun- 
tains at a great elevation compared with 
other arborescent plants. Very few native 
Pines are found on the North Shore be- 
tween Chicago and Milwaukee, while 
further north the bluffs of Lake Michi- 
gan are in places densely covered with 
White Pines. 

As ornamental trees, the Pines are pe- 
culiarly valuable for the deep verdure of 
their foliage, which is beautiful at all 
seasons and especially so in winter, un- 
like some of the other evergreens that 
change colors during the severe winter 
months. They are attractive in the pic- 
turesque forms which many of them as- 
sume when fully grown, and for the 
effectual shelter and protection which they 
afford in bleak and exposed situations. 

Some forty years ago, Robert Douglas, 
a pioneer nurseryman, specializing in 
evergreens at Waukegan, planted in im- 
mense quantities over an area of several 
square miles, on the sandy flats about 
two miles north of Waukegan, bordering 
Lake Michigan, practically every variety of 
evergreen then in cultivation and several 
species of deciduous trees. The larger 
part of the planting consisted of White, 
Austrian, Scotch and Western Table 
Mountain Pines, Larch and Norway 
Spruce. Of all the evergreens used, the 
Pines have proved themselves by far the 
best adapted to this sandy situation; the 
Austrian and Scotch Pines doing far 
better than the others, with the latter the 
]*eal leader. 

Today there are immense specimens of 
Scotch and Austrian Pines which have 
made an annual growth that compares 
favorably with that of tlie same trees 
growing in loamy and well cultivated soil. 
Of the remaining trees some have made a 
fairly good growth, while others such as 
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Norway Spruce have practically proved 
a failure. Tliis failure may be accounted 
for through several fires which have swept 
the plantation from time to time, though 
I am more inclined to attribute the fail- 
ures primarily to conditions imder which 
they are growing rather than to fire. 

We cannot but admire this work which 
was done forty or more years ago, and as 
we consider that the trees have had no 
care or protection whatever, it is remark- 
able that even a tree is left to tell the 
story of the experiment. This plantation 
started so long ago has served as a guide 
to the trees best adapted to our sandy 
beach, and has pointed a way to the 
adornment of the beacli along our beauti- 
ful Lake Michigan. 

Of more recent years several similax 
plantings, though on a smaller scale, have 
been started at various points on the 
beach of Lake Michigan, one of which is 
that at Briar Hall. In 1899 the first 25 
Eed Pines, 2 to 3 feet high, were planted 
•on the beach in pure sand and gravel and 
did so remarkably well the first year that 
it was decided to plant other Pines as 
well. The following year White, Scotch, 
Austrian Pines, etc., were planted with 
equal success; we did not stop there but 
planted Norway, Douglas, Ooncolor, 
White, Black, Balsam and Colorado Blue 
Spruces with successful results and at 
but little expense. But here, too, the 
Pines have outgrown the Spruces, al- 
though the latter have done exceedingly 
well considering the situation. At this 
time I shall pass over the merits of 
Spruces and confine myself strictly to 
Pines. 

The Wliite Pine (Pinus Strobus) is 
undoubtedly the most beautiful North 
American Pine, the foliage is much 
lighter in color, more delicate in texture 
and the tufting of the leaves more airy 
and pleasing than tliat of other species. 
It is beautiful in every stage of its growth 
from a seedling to a stately tree 150 feet 
high. It thrives best in a sandy or 
gravelly soil, yet with good drainage it 
does fairly well in our clay soil. Our 
ravine bluflEs and beaches are the ideal 
situations for this noble tree. When 
planted in strong, well-drained soil its 
-gro\^i^h is thick and compact, but when 



planted in its natural soil its most beauti- 
ful form is displayed. 

A worthy companion of the White Pine 
is the Bed or Norway Pine (Pinus 
resinosa) . This noble tree seems to be al- 
most extinct; no large forests are known 
but it is found in smaller groups in Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Minnesota and Can- 
ada. No doubt tins tree owes its name 
of lied Pine to the clear bright color of 
the bark of its tnmk, but its specific name 
is rather misleading. The tree is not 
nearly so rich in resin as many other 
pines. Although always picturesque, it 
is in its youth that the Red Pine is most 
beautiful, as when the tree grows old it 
loses its lower branches. This tree will 
not thrive in our cold clay soil but is at 
home on the sand beach or gravelly bank. 
The color of the foliage is a soft green; 
its long supple needles grow in clusters 
along the brandies as well as in thick, 
soft tufts at their extremities, giving the 
tree a most pleasing aspect; and for 
natural plantation where the picturesque 
is desired it is most valuable. 

The Austrian Pine (Pinus Laricio var. 
austriaca) is another of those valuable 
trees worthy of consideration where bold 
massive plantings are desired. Not nearly 
as graceful as the WTiite or Red Pine, yet 
its beauty lies in the dark green, almost 
black, foliage. It maintains its lower 
branches until quite old. Although its 
liabit is rather formal and stiff it can be 
used to good advantage for grouping with 
other more graceful evergreens^ 

A number of well preserved Austrian 
Pines are to be found in some of the older 
places in Lake Forest, indicating that the 
tree is well adapted to our soil and cli- 
mate. If given ample space it growsi into 
a beautiful specimen tree. It does well 
in almost any soil from a heavy clay to 
a light sandy gravel, but does best in 
sandy loam. Under favorable conditions 
its annual growth is from one to two 
feet. On account of its ability to resist 
drought and drying winds it is valuable 
for windbreaks on our western prairies. 
As shelter for the more tender varieties 
of evergreens and those that are easily 
damaged by strong winds, common to our 
prairies, this tree should be planted in 
preference to any other pine. For winter 
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effect it is remarkably well adapted on 
account of its fine, dark green foliage 
which contrasts well with the snow cov- 
ered grounds. 

The Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris) is 
an old and well known tree. Apparently 
the early settlers of Lake Forest took 
Icindiy to this tree as there are a great 
many throughout the vicinity and numer- 
ous large specimensi can be found along 
the entire North Shore. Its foliage is a 
pleasing silvery green, a color main- 
tained throughout the year. The tree is 
rugged in structure, perfectly hardy, 
stands more abuse than any other pine 
and thrives in more diversified soils than 
other spexjies. 

Its habitat is Central Euroi>e where it 
grows well and serves the purpose of our 
native Wliite Pine. Here it is used princi- 
pally as an ornamental tree, but I cannot 
recommend it very strongly, except perhaps 
on the beach where it must be grouped 
as it is more easily damaged by winds 
than any other evergreen. In the spring 
of 1895 some 2,000 large Scotch Pines 
were planted at Briar Hall, but few re- 
nuiin today, with the exception of some 
tliat were planted in the pure beac*h sand. 
But even these are sorr}' looking objects 
and are ready for the woodman's axe. I 
have seen some very pretty effects with 
Scotch Pines wliere massed very closely, 
and this seems to be about the only way 
it will give any degree of satisfaction. Its 
rapid growth sometimes justifies its use 
as a screen for unsightly building?, or 
even as a windbreaJc, but as an orna- 
mental evergreen it is not desirable. 

THE WOODS OF THE NORTH 

SHORE. 



Stepiikn F, Hamulin 



When the prairie of northeni Illinois 
approaclies l^ake Micliigan it changes its 
character, slowly at first througli the Des 
Plaines valley, but as it reaches the 
Skokie it ends abruptly, and the strip be- 
tween Chicago and Waukegan is a region 
apart by itself, as we look upon it from 
train windows. 

Of course the soil conditions are the 
cause of this change from prairie to 
woodland, bluff and beach. Ages ago 



mighty changes in the earth's surface- 
builded the foundations for the natural 
beauty of this region today. This beauty 
makes a spot that seems specially created 
for human habitations. 

From the train going north from- 
Chicago some glimpses can be gotten of 
this varied scenery: the sandy beaches 
north of the city with their characteristic 
low shrubs and gray-green grasses and 
herbs ; then over gradually rising ground 
through such magnificent Elms which 
have been saved in Kenilworth in the 
town plan; to the Oaks, Maples, Bass- 
woods and Birches of the Lake Forest 
region; — and on to the saudy beach that 
has been built by the lake at Waukegan. 

A forest at the edge of a vast prairie, 
and a broad blue lake where the sun rises, 
what fairer scene than this can we wish 
for our homes? A magnificient forest 
growth welcomed tlie first Indian and 
gladdened the eyes of the early white 
settlers. After a century* and a half of 
man's occupation much of this primeval 
beauty still remains though greatly modi- 
fied by the hand of man. What the fate 
of this natural forest will be depends upon 
our attitude toward these trees today, but 
their beauty and service merit from us 
a quick appreciation and our efforts at 
their protection and conservation. Wliat 
a barren land would the North Shore re- 
gion become without them ! And yet their 
ranks are already sadly trimmed, and 
what is taking the place of those that fall? 

At this time we shall not note the 
varied sendees of this tree growth to the 
communities, nor the part that it will 
play in tlie future physical development 
of the towns, but let us consider the woods 
as a part of the landscape, as we traverse 
this region by trains, auto, or on foot, and 
in its daily relation to home owners who 
live in sight of these trees. 

The tree line against the sky is light 
and o])en, there are no heavy masses of 
dark foliage, for native Pines and Firs 
are scarcely to be seen. 

The foliage of the foroj^t is mostly de- 
ciduous, being particularly Oaks and 
Maples, with groups of Canoe Birches on 
the north slopes of the ravines. Ash, 
Cottonwood and Basswood in the moister 
spoti*, and Hickory and Butternut on the- 
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heaviest soils, give variety to the Bummer 
foliage. 

The trees of ravine slopes and banks 
are usually close-ranked; the trunks 
reach straight upward and the branches 
are few. The shade from them is deep 
and cool and a wonderful covering of 
flowering herbs flourislies beneath them. 
All the flowers of the northern woods, aa 
well as the shade-lovers from the prairie, 
dwell happily together. The undergrowth 
is not dense — there are few briers or 
thorny bushes, and we may wander almost 
at will under towering forest trees, and 
look away across the lake through tree- 
framed vistas that nature cut for us by 
means of the ravines. 

Along the edge of the w^oods bordering 
the fields stand masses of several of the 
wild Cherries, Plums, Apples and Tlioms, 
which have an interest from their flowers 
and fruits in their season and feed the 
native birds. The wood margins give us 
a great variety in leafage. 

And again, as the forest approaches the 
plains of the Skokie it stands out in long 
promontories of foliage with grassy swales 
between, while isolated islands in level 
plains of prairie flowers give a varied 
skyline to the most peaceful landscape 
that the eye could wish. Most of these 
outlying bits of forest are of Oaks or 
other spreading trees whose limbs have 
taken on the diaracter of the level lines 
of the prairie. Their shapes speak in- 
timately to us of the peace and shelter of 
the region. 

It is the ravine and bluff banks that are 
especially distinctive, for almost every one 
has some floral characteristic peculiarly 
its own, varying from White Cedars or 
Arbor Vitea on clay banks covered with 
Asters and Goldenrod interspersed with 
Maples and Basswoods to sandy slopes 
studded thickly with Ctaoe Birches with 
a ground cover of Shooting Star ; or Oaks 
and Maples with White Pines and an 
undergrowth of Ground Juniper; while 
the trailing Savin Juniper flourislies on 
the sandy slopes at Waukegan. The bluff 
bank has a tree covering all its own; 
stunted trees and shrubs that have long 
been buffeted by the winds of Michigan 
cling to the sloping banks. What a rugged 
life is theirs! 



Another type of tree beauty is given us 
by the trees planted along the streets ajid 
on public and private grounds. These 
show our home-loving instincts as well as 
our love of Nature. Elm and Maple are 
perhaps the most seen at present and 
many streets of this region have a dignity 
and beauty of their own from the tree 
growth that the foresight of the early 
settlers has given us. Our part it is to 
care for wliat Nature and our forbears 
have becjueathed us, and as new houses 
are builded in this home region, to keep 
the shelter of the trees still with us. 

The five different floral regions of the 
North Shore are: the sand beaches near 
Chicago ; the bluffs and the ravines along 
the lake front; the meadows of the 
Skokie; and the sand flats of Waukegan. 
Each has a plant life of its own, each 
maizes its own appeal to our senses; but 
in each spot one of the main features is 
the tree growth, and trees are the most 
important natural feature of the land- 
scape directly under the control of man. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 



1 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
TPIE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enriclmient of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens: IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HAKDY 
WOODY PL.VNTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC PROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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i "HUl Quality" Specimen 
Evergreens Will Make the 
"Climax" of Your Planting 

THE nioBt Important part of your landscape plantlne Ib that the specimen trees 
which really form the "climax" of your whole planting, shall be as perfect 
ae you can pOBHlbly secure. We Invite your consideration of Hill's Speclmea 
Kvergreens, each of which la grown with aa much care as though It were the only 
one In our nuraerles. 

We grow our specimens from seed and transplant them frequently. This is 
one of the great secrets of succeBaful evergreen culture; It is al^olutely essential 
to the formation ot a mass of thrifty roots and a well-built, shapely top. But 
there are other important things to consider also. 

Evergreens at exceptional quality cannot lie grown in Just any soil that you 
happen to select. We located here because we found this Bei;tion especially well 
adapted to evergreen culture. Then there must be special knowledge and skill In 
growing them — we have supplied that in our over 50 years' experience. 
We Grow Ike Kind of EvergreeBi YOU Went end We iDTite iDipection nf Onr Stock 

Gardeners laying out plantings calling tor eBpecially fine specimens, or own- 
ers desiring to increase the attractiveness of their grounds by the addition of 
notably handsome trees, are invited to correspond with us. We always have hun- 
dreds of attractive specimens coming on — well developed individuals which can 
be reserved until planting time or until needed by owner. 

We invite prospective buyers to call in person to inspect our stock. This is 
the most satisfactory way, although we are always glad to supply catalog and all 
particulars by mall, when it is impossible to come. ■'Hill's Evergreen Book" sent 
" I request. Write for it. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 
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thorough English garden training has 
been supplemented and broadened by his 
important American work. 
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Mr. PI O. Orpet,, who writes upon re- 
cently introduced plants for the North 
Shore, stands among the leaders in his 
skill as a gardener and in his knowledge 
of the character and cultural requirements 
of plants. He has frequently contributed 
to our horticultural literature. His 



In the April issue were a map of the 
iNorth Shore region, and another of its 
unique ravine section, and diagrams and 
statements regarding the climatic condi- 
tions of Chicago. The conditions are said 
io be largely responsible for the energy of 
the people. They certainly are responsi- 
ble for most of the successes and failures 
of the growing organisms that give food 
to people and beauty to gardens and land- 
scapes. 

The map in this issue shows tliickly 
settled and open country areas. It is 
rather an impressive illustration of the 
large proportion of the North Shore dis- 
trict that is available for future develop- 
ment and for a more intensive cultivation 
than it now receives. It is evidence of 
the need of a comprehensive plan upon 
which there should be indicated the land, 
that for obvious reasons, should be set 
aside for reservations, for roads, for habi- 
tation, and for cultivation. There should 
be a more complete knowledge of that 
part of the open lands that ought to be 
returning a field crop each year, or that 
should be in forest to give a crop after 
a longer period of years. 

Manufacturers are not only constantly 
studying methods to secure greater re- 
turns from their main product, but also 
a profit instead of an expense and a 
waste from their by-products. Land 
owners aided by public authorities should 
give the same kind of study to the lands. 
In the territory of the map are approxi- 
mately 300,000 acres, of which about one- 
seventh is thickly settled. If a compre- 
liensive study should lead to an additional 
return of $10.00 per acre, it would repre- 
.«ent a total of $2,500,000. 

When you know that very ordinary land 
near our cities that is assessed at $1,000 
per acre, will, under the highest type of 
market gardening, yield $1,000 per acre 
in the best years, you will realize the 
economic values that are represented by 
land that is being worked under the direc- 
tion of the right man. 

THE DIRECTOR. 
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MAP SHOWING THICKLY SETTLED AREAS OF NORTH SHORE 

Scale — 6 miles to the Inch. 

(From the U. S. Geological Survey— Wnukegan, Hlghwood. Evanston, Riverside and Chicago Sheets.) 
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LILY AND LADY^S SLIPPER. 



W. C. EOAN. 



When we think of the lily our mind 
wanders to the open fields and grassy 
plains, but our wooded ravine banks in 
times gone by were dotted with lilies, for 
there were the homes of the wild Orange 
Wood Lily (Lilium philadelphicum), 
blooming in July and August. In Eng- 
land it is sometimes called the whorled- 
leaved American Lily. I have found it 
on the upper edges of the ravine in rather 
open situations, that is^ where some sun 
reaches it through open topped trees. I 
am growing it now in similar positions, 
and in light soil, which it prefers. 

We have but two other native lilies, 
denizens of the swajnps and prairies, the 
Turk's-caji Lily (L. superbum) of the 
moister parts, and the Swamp Lily (L. 
canadense). The former grows three to 
six feet tall, and does fairly well for a 
few years in among a group of Peonies, 
blooming later than its companions. Both 
may be used in the border or in wild 
planting, but must have a fair amount of 
8un. The Siberian Coral Lily (L. tenui- 
folium), the Xankeen Lily (L. testa- 
ceum) and most of the forms of the Red 
June Lily (L. elegans) last about three 
years. 

I never could do anything satisfactory 
with the Japanese Lilies (L. speciosum) 
and have abandoned them. I have tried 
about all the species up to date except 
Wilson's New Chinese introductions, 
some of which, especially Henry's Yellow 
Japanese Lily (L. Henryi), seem to do 
well, but the list of stayers is exceedingly 
limited. Even tlie old-fashioned Tiger Lily 
(L. tigrinum) that grows like a weed in 
New Jersey, soon peters out in our soil. 
There are, however, two species that are 
hardy and reliable and increase with me. 
One is Hanson's Spotted Lily (L. macula- 
tum), introduced from Japan in 1865, 
producing from four to ten flowers to a 
stalk, the flowers a rich orange, petals 
thick and "waxy." The other reliable one 
is of doubtful nomenclature, and while 
catalogued by some as L. umbellatum, it 
is considered bv modern botanists as a 

• 

form of Ti. elegans. Dr. Wallace in his 



"Notes on Lilies" considers it a garden 
form of L. bulbiferum (bulb bearing), 
saying, ''The seedling form classed as 
umbellatum does not as a rule carry 
bulbils in the axils, but should their flower 
heads be cut off early in the season, 
bulbils are often formed at the scar and in 
the axils of the stem terminal leaves." 
Others class it as a form of L. dahuricum. 
It certainly outlasts any of the L. elegans 
I have tried, and in its form and growth 
is much more robust. It grows about 
eighteen inches to two feet tall, its red- 
dish-orange flowers blooming in clusters. 
I imagine it would succeed and naturalize 
itself in meadows or open woods. 

The Japanese Gold - banded Lily 
(Lilium auratum) is so attractive in its 
stately form and handsome sweet-scented 
flowers that I always want a few bloom- 
ing in the border in their season. 
They are, however, so uncertain in 
their behavior that I do not depend 
upon them, but obtain a few every 
other year, and dot them here and 
there in the perennial border. I gen- 
erally get good results the first year, and 
fair the second, but by the third year they 
have gone back to Japan. I had one, 
several years ago, that I illustrated in 
"Gardening," stating in the article that 
accompanied it that there were thirty-five 
flowers five to seven inches in diameter 
on the stalk; when the petals dropped I 
counted forty-two. Surely one can afford 
to make many failures in order to enjoy 
a cluster like that. 

Before the coming of the white man, 
the Lake County Minnehahas reveled in 
the beauties of the terrestial orchids that 
bloomed at their feet, and called them 
Moccasin Flowers. As our fair sex did 
not patronize this style of footgear, they 
called them Lady's Slippers. Our yellow 
form, Cypripedium pubeseens, is some- 
times called "Noah's Ark," and a Mexi- 
can species is known as the "Pelican 
Flower." Twenty-five years ago the 
handsomest of our native species, the 
pink C. spectabile, could be found quite 
plentifully if hunted for, while the Yel- 
low Lady's Slipper was quite common, 
being found in open spaces in the woods. 
Both are now quite rare and we have 
to depend upon plant collectors?^ who ob- 
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tain them in the swamps of Wisconsin 
and Michigan. They may be used in our 
planting with fair success if one is lucky 
in choosing a situation congenial to their 
wants. 

Even after doing the best we know how 
to suit them^ the element of luck still 
remains. They are children of the wilds 
and do not like man's adoption. 

C. spectabile is the most fickle in its 
requirements as is shown in the fact that 
in its habits it occupies situations widely 
different in elevation, soil texture, and 
moisture conditions. In Wisconsin and 
Michigan it is found in the bogs and 
swampe, and years ago it was quite plen- 
tiful in the swamps south of Chicago, but 
here it ignores our wet ravine bottoms 
and Skokie swamps and select^* slightly 
sloping "shelves" on our ravine banks, 
generally some fifteen to twenty feet be- 
low the tops. In this connection it might 
be well to note the singular fact that our 
ravines contain plants characteristic of 
prairie soil, dry and moist woods, swamps 
and sandy areas. Plants collected here 
or brought in from the Wisconsin swamps 
are more likely to succeed if planted in 
open shade and on sloping ground. Of 
course, our ravine banks come near to 
their requirements. I recall a group at 
Mr. Harry Selfridge's at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, of a hundred or more plants. 
The larger part occupied a sloping bank 
and when I saw them the second season 
after planting they looked happy and con- 
tented, while the balance that liad been 
placed on level ground at the foot of the 
embankment were about gone. I had a 
small group north of a building at the 
end of a bed that was raised two feet on 
account of the natural slope of tlie ground 
that did splendidly for several years. 
The building was removed, the plants 
placed in a level bed, and I wa^s soon 
called upon to mourn their loss. The 
yellow form is more easily grown, but 
you need not provide an old age pension 
for either kind. 

Cypripedium candidimi, the small white 
L#ady's Slipper, and C. parviflorum, have 
been found as far north as Winnetka in 
swamps, and C. acaule in sandy soil on 
the banks of the Calumet Eiver, or on 
raised beds in semi-shade, preferring a 



little leaf mould. In planting any of 
the shade loving species, they should not 
be placed immediately over the root sys- 
tem of large shrubs, which will absorb 
the food and moisture needed by the 
smaller plants. 

The Shooting-Star or American Cow- 
slip (Dodecatheon Meadia). is to the 
manor born, and easily domesticated if 
given full sun. In the shade it does not 
seem to last long. It is essentially a 
prairie child, but it is often used in Eng- 
land as a rock plant. Ldke many spring 
bloomers, it loses its foliage after flow- 
ering, thus excluding it from the border 
unless some provision is made to cover the 
bare ground made vacant. It may, how- 
ever, be planted in meadows where the 
grass is not cut early. When I was a boy, 
some sixty odd years ago, I gathered them 
on the vacant prairies near Center Ave., 
Chicago. 1 grow it in the border between 
my groupings of the Carpathian Ebrebell 
(Campanula carpatica) which are planted 
some eighteen inches apart. These are 
late risers, and the Dodecatheons have a 
full chance to display their charms before 
the Campanulas claim their own. The 
Campanulas then send out their prostrate 
stems and hide the decaying foliage of 
their bed-fellows. This method of plant- 
ing gives me a double period of bloom in 
one locality. 



CONE-BEARING TREES OF LAKE 

FOREST. 



Only roadside plants in the North 
Shore region or such as can be seen from 
public roads without encroaching upon 
private grounds, w^ill be designated in 
these notes. The side of the road is indi- 
cated by the compass abbreviations, N., 
S., E., W. 

The common names of plants will be 
used in listing these trees with the botan- 
ical names onlv for identification. 

Other lists of noteworthy plants will be 
printed in later issues to indicate the loca- 
tion of plants accessible to the public. 
You are asked to co-operate in compiling 
notes for ?uch lists. 

Tliis list is restricted to Lake Forest, as 
shown by the abbreviation (L. F.), but 
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other liste will cover all the North Shore. 
This is only a partial survey of the cone- 
hearers; see how many more you can find 
yourself: 

Cedar. 

Arbor Vitae or White Cedar of the 
Xorth ( Thuya occiden talis) (L. F.). May- 
flower Rd. E., second ravine above Ferry 
trail; Mayflower Rd. E., Mrf^. Chat field 
Taylor; Slayflower Rd. E., Byron L. 
Smith Public Path ; Lake Ave. E., second 
ravine N. of Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

PYRAMIDAL. 

Arbor Vitae (Thuya oocidentalis var. 
pyramidalis) (L. F.). Lake Ave. W., Mrs. 
B\Ton L. Smith. 

OLOBK. 

Arbor Vitae (Thuya occi den talis var. 
globosa (L. F.). Tjake Ave. W., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith. 

Fir, 

Concolor Fir (Abies concolor) (L. F.). 
Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. John T. Pirie's 
entrance; Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. Chas. 
B. French ; Mayflower Rd. E., Bvron L. 
Smith Public Path N. 

Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasii) 
(L. F.). Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. John 
T. Pirie; Mayflower Rd. E., Mrs: Byron 
L. Smith; Maplewood Rd. X., Mrs. Car- 
ter Fitzhugh; Elmtree Road X., Mrs, 
Byron L. Smith. 

Juniper. 

Red Cedar (Juniperus virginiana) (L. 
F.). Green Bay Rd. E., on lot across 
from steam railroad station ; Maplewood 
Rd. E., Mrs. Bvron L. Smith's X. en- 
trance gate; Mayflower Rd. E., Bvron L. 
Smith Public Path on blufT. 

Trailing Juniper (Juniperus com- 
munis) (L. F.). Mayflower Rd. E., By- 
ron L. Smith Public Path. 

Savis Juniper (Juniperus Sabina) (L. 
F.), Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. Smith 
Public Path; Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Bvron 
L. Smith. 

Larch . 

European Larch (Laiix dccidiia) (L. 
F.), Mayflower T?d. K., Bvron L. Smith 
Public Path. 

Maiden Hair Tree. 
Maiden Hair Tree ((iinkgo biloba) (L. 
F.), Mavflower Rd. E.. Bvron L. Smith 
J^ublic Path X. 



Pine, 

Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestris) (L. F.) 
Hosemary Rd. E., McReynold's lot; May- 
flower Rd. W., Mr. John T. Pirie; May- 
flower Rd. TV., Durand Estate; Lake Ave. 
W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith ; Elmtree Rd. N., 
Mrs. Byron L. Smith ; Mayflower Rd. E., 
Mr. H. H. Martin. 

Mugho Pine (Pinus montana var. 
Mughus) (L. F.), Mayflower Rd. W., Dr. 
French; Mayflower Rd. E., Mr. H. H. 
Martin; Mayflower Rd. E., Mr. E. A. 
Ilamill; Sheridan Rd., Mr. R. J. Thome; 
Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. Smith Public 
Path. 

White Pine (Pinus Strobus) (L. F.), 
Mayflower Rd. W., Ravine N. of Ferry 
Hail; Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. E. A. 
Hamill's entrance; Mayflower Rd. E., Mr. 
H. H. Martin's entrance; Mayflower Rd. 
W., Mrs. Chatfield Taylor's lawn; Lake 
A\e. in the ravine; McKinley Rd. E., lot 
across from steam railroad grounds. 

Austrian Pine (Pinus Laricio var. 
austriaca) (L. F.), steam railroad 
grounds; McKinley Rd. E., across from 
steam railroad grounds; Mayflower Rd. 
E., Mr. John T. Pirie; Mayflower Rd. E., 
Ferry Hall lawn ; Woodlawn Rd. N., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith ; Mayflower Rd. E., Blair 
Lodge. 

Spruce, 

White Spruce (Picea alba) (L. P.), May- 
flower Rd. E., Byron L. Smith Public 
Path. 

Rocky Mountain Blue Spruce (Picea 
pungens) (L. F.), Mayflower Rd. E., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith ; Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. 
E. A. Hamill's entrance; Mayflower Rd. 
W., Mr. John T. Pirie's entrance; May- 
flower Hd. W., Mr. Chas. B. French; May- 
flower Rd. E., Forest Park. 

Roster's Blue Spruce (Picea pungens 
var. Ko.steriana) (L. F.), Elmtree Rd. 
N., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Xorway Spruce (Picea excelsa) (L. P.) 
Lake Ave. E. & W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith; 
Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. dias. B. French; 
Mayflower Rd. E., Mr. H. H. Martin; 
Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. John T. Pirie; 
Ringwood Rd. E., Walden ; Mayflower Rd. 
W., Durand estate; Mavflower Rd. E., 
^frs. Chatfield Taylor. 
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WOODY PLANTS OF PROMISING 
OR DOUBTFUL VALUE. 



E. 0. Orpet. 



Our North Shore planting list has been 
much too restricted, partly because there 
was a traditional tenderness ascribed to 
the greater portion of shrubs that are 
really available. Hardiness is a term very 
difficult to explain. We know that plants 
of tropical origin are tender, and cannot 
easily be changed, if changed at all, in 
their nature. We cannot definitely de- 
fine the line between tender and hardy 
plants, and we know that the same species 
from one locality may be tender, and 
from another hardy. The Douglas Fir 
and the Concolor Spruce types of the 
Pacific coast are not hardy in the eastern 
states, while the types from Colorado are 
among the best and hardiest evergreens. 
The Black Walnut and Flowering Dog- 
wood from the south are tender, while 
trees from northern localities are quite 
hardy. We cannot assume that all plants 
from a region of tender plants are tender. 
Zauschneria califomica from California, 
for example, is quite hardy in the east. 

It is thus obvious that nature through 
a long process of acclimatization has pro- 
duced hardy types of tender plants. How 
far man within his time limit can produce 
hardy forms from tender plants is yet to 
be determined. 

The study of acclimating plants is one 
of the most fascinating in gardening, for 
the measure of success will be found 
largely a question of the proper location 
for the individuals. It is a principle that 
such as are prone to grow strong and kill 
back in winter should be planted where 
they will have some adversity and not 
be tempted to grow unduly. This can be 
governed by planting in soil not made 
specially rich at the start, or by planting 
where the supply of moisture is limited 
as on the sunny slope of ravines where 
evaporation is rapid, and the rainfall not 
held by the soil as on level ground. 

The ravines so characteristic of the 
North Shore will be found to furnish 
natural conditions- such as could not be 



created so well bv anv artifice, for the 
planting of doubtful subjects. There are 
rich moist pockets of soil and humus on 
the shady slopes, wliere ferns and shade 
loving plants thrive. The sunny slopes 
are available for such as love the sun. 
The heavv snowfall is retained here and 
prevents frost from penetrating deep to 
the roots, and there is the great advant- 
age of shelter from the cold winter blasts, 
already broken up by the heavy forest 
growth above. , 

There is every reason to believe that 
we may plant such subjects as the Flow- 
ering Dog^'ood, already well established 
in two locations in Ijake Forest, without 
any special care or preparation, and have 
an effect in early summer such as we see 
in the southern and eastern states, even 
to the l)orders of Xew Hampshire. The 
Japanese pn)totype, Cornus Kousa, has 
also proved hardy the past two winters in 
the ravine. In the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia the value of the Flowering Dog- 
wood is highly appreciated, being used in 
numbers at times so that it is the feature 
of the landscape, in spring with myriads 
of white br acted flowers, and glorious with 
autumn tinted foliage and scarlet berries 
in October. Some Dogwoods are im- 
patient of removal ; even our native alter- 
nate-leaved species (Cornus altemifolius) 
is peculiar in this respect, and intending 
planters of tlio Cornus florida should take 
special care to get well rooted plants and 
success then depends on proper planting. 

There are AFagnolias in Lake Forest 
that have been planted for years, and are 
quite large trees now, but of the smaller 
^^hrubby kinds we know of no examples, 
though there seems to be no reason why 
they should not be planted with success. 
The eastern Magnolia or Sweet Bay Tree 
(Magnolia glauca) is of undoubted hardi- 
ness here, and as a large growing shrub is 
almost evergreen though it must be 
planted in moist situations, it being a na- 
tive of swampy locations, and drought 
would be fatal. The flowers are pure 
white, exquisitely fragrant, and come With 
the new growth in June on quite small 
shrubs and there is no special risk in 
planting if the smaller size specimens are 
taken in preference to the larger ones. 
This Magnolia is grown largely in north- 
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<;rn Ohio with success, but in its wild 
state near civilization it is seldom a shape- 
ly tree because the searchers for blossoms 
each year break off large branches. 

Very many have asked as to the feasi- 
bility of growing the Rhododendron, Lau- 
rel, and kindred plants of the Heath Fam- 
ily. The impression seems to have been 
that it was a question of hardiness, but 
our climate is not nearly as severe as that 
of the New England States where we find 
most of these plants growing wild, or cul- 
tivated with every success. 

It would seem fitting at this time to 
state the result of an experiment made at 
^^Walden^' a number of years ago, and ex- 
plain that it is wholly a question of the 
chemical contents of the water that leaches 
out of the soil. An analysis of the min- 
eral contents of the water taken from* the 
spring in the large ravine at ^'Walden" is 
given here as furnished by well-known 
analysts : 

Mineral Analysis. Grains 

per Gal. 

Silica 1.16 

Iron Oxide and Aluminum 71 

Calcium Sulphate 12.33 

Sodium Sulphate 9.15 

Magnesium Carbonate 16.46 

Sodium Chloride. 95 

Total Solids 40.76 

Reaction of water — Alkaline. 

Prom the above it will readily be under- 
stood that if suitable soil were brought 
with the plants even in carload lots, the 
seepage of water into the holes dug for 
the plants would speedily poison the soil 
introduced and the plants would languish. 
The only remaining Rhododendrons at 
^'Walden" are at the extreme upper edge of 
the bluff where the roots are dependent on 
tlie rainfall and not affected by the chemi- 
cal elements, any one of which is in- 
jurious to the fine hair-like roots of all the 
Heath family. This is the reason why 
Blueberries, Huckleberries, Oranberries, 
and the Trailing Arbutus so plentiful in 
northern Michigan, even more so than in 
New England where it is known as the 
"Mayflower/' soon die when transplanted 
to our conditions. 

It has been urged that if mounds of 
fresh soil were made, above the level and 
away from the influence of our water, that 



we could grow Bhododendrons and kin- 
dred plants. Assuming this is possible, is 
it worth while, when there are hundreds 
of subjects that belong or are suitable to 
our conditions and will take care of them- 
selves when once established ? 

Very many and bitter experiences plants 
ers have had with the planting of Privet 
for hedge purposes in our vicinity and 
elsewhere. This is due to the rush after 
the newer introduced kinds, and to the 
neglect of the original "Common Privet'* 
(Ligustrum vulgare) of Europe. To such 
an extent is this true, that we cannot buy 
it in nurseries today, but have to propa- 
gate our own supply, as can readily be 
done from cuttings or more slowly from 
seed. 

The so-called California Privet, a na- 
tive of Japan, is often winterkilled even 
in Newport, R. I. The Ibota, Amurense 
and Hegal Privets so often used are also 
unreliable, even well established plants be- 
ing* killed to the ground at times. There 
is also an added vexation in that the 
names are badly mixed in nurseries, and 
one never knows which to get or expect, 
as all are of one common origin, seedlings 
giving all of the types known under the 
above names. 

The Common Privet makes a beautiful 
specimen shrub, is very hardy even on the 
clay bluffs under very trying conditions 
facing the lake, is handsome in flower, 
most beautiful in fruit all winter, and its 
dark green foliage rarely falls before the 
new year. It is the best and only reliable 
species for liedges, but it needs to be 
nourished and in drought watered to pre- 
vent gaps from appearing. 

An authority recently stated that the 
two best things that ever came out of 
Japan are the Thunberg's Barberry and 
Pachysandra terminalis. The Barberry 
is perfectly well known and valued, and 
the Pachysandra is rapidly coming to be. 
As an evergreen, low growing, ground 
cover, we have nothing like it, and cannot 
conceive of anything better. It is a mem- 
ber of the Spurge family, and there is 
another, Pachysandra procumbens, that 
is a native of the southern AUeghanies, 
but is not evergreen in northern sections, 
though hardy. The Evergreen Mountain 
Spurge is low growing with inconspicu- 
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0U8 flowers in early summer, is easily in- 
creased by division or cutting, bears trans- 
planting well at any season except when 
in active growth, and in many gardens is 
used in place of grass as an edging to 
borders, lending itself kindly, especially 
in formal borders such as are of Italian 
design. We, however, value it most be- 
cause it does best under the shade of other 
trees, even evergreens, and will also grow 
in full sunshine on clay bluffs as a border 
to paths. It is remarkable that the plant 
was introduced over thirty years ago, even 
before Thunberg's Barberry, but once 
branded by an authority as being of "lit- 
tle garden value,'' it takes a long time, and 
a master mind to see its possibilities. We 
have seen it growing equally well in Bar 
Harbor under old native Pines as a mar- 
gin to drives, and from there down to 
Philadelphia, where it waa used in deep- 
est shady ravines, and with success as be- 
fore noted in Cleveland, Ohio, on steep 
clay bluffs. It is probable that in the 
time to come, this little plant will do more 
to reduce the cost of upkeeping gardens 
than any other we know today. 

In the past generation it was thought 
that Japan was the Treasure House of 
new plants, and until Professor C. S. Sar- 
gent went there and found that the Jap- 
anese, who were clever cultivators even 
before us and our progenitors, could see 
value in things that grew even in China. 
We gave their country the credit of being 
the birthplace of most everything that 
came from the East. We now know that 
China was the source of many plants, both 
economic and decprative, that have been 
valued for ages, and the thousands of now 
things recently discovered there and 
brought home by Wilson, Purdom, and 
others, will be a revelation to the next 
generations. Even we may live to see fine 
specimens of tlie Eueommia, the leaves of 
which produce pure rubber gum. It is a 
tree that grows as big and as quickly as an 
Elm, looks like one, and seems to be per- 
fectly hardy in Lake Forest. 

The story of the plant acquisitions from 
China will be subject matter for future is- 
sues. They open up a ne\i^ chapter of dec- 
orative, economic, and civic values in the 
horticultural and landscape activities of 
this great country. 



THE NATIVE TREES OP LAKE 

FOREST — AS SEEN FROM 

THE HIGHWAY. 



Stephen F. Hamblin. 



The natural beauty of its forests gave to* 
Lake Forest its name, and they are a very 
important factor in making it widely 
known as a place pleasant to live in. 
Without a definitely organized policy of 
conservation, the dominating influence of 
the beauty of tlie trees tliemselves has com- 
pelled protection, until now their beauty 
and services have come to be regarded as a 
vital and veiT tiUigible asset to the com- 
munity. 

On many Nortli Shore estates is this- 
natural forest beautv conserved and in- 
creased, not destroyed. One of the largest 
bodies of such woodland is in the south- 
erly part of Lake Forest on the Walden 
Estate, where these notes were made, and 
where for nearly twenty years there has 
been a definite constructive policy of con,- 
serving and increasing its natural beauty. 

One of the undoubted distinctive char- 
acters of "Walden" is its naturalness. The* 
native woods are still its dominant fea- 
ture; and whatever has been built here for 
convenience and enjoyment, — buildings, 
roadis, bridges, trails, or planting, — ha& 
been kept simple and natural, and in keep- 
ing with the work of Nature. 

In its very soil foundations Nature 
builded well. Though a heavy clay soil, 
except for tlie sandy beach, and one not as- 
favorable to vegetation as many others, it 
is admirably adapted to support the forest 
growth placed upon it. Rising in an ab- 
rupt bank of some 60 feet from the lake, 
it continues on a gentle upward slope for 
anotlier 60 feet in elevation to the open 
knoll near Sheridan Road. The land 
drains toward the lake, and there are al- 
most no depressions to hold w^ater in 
marshy areas. The general effect of the 
tojiography is a level of field and forest 
floor, but the genius of the region was not 
content to let it so remain. To carry off 
the surface water a brook was laid across 
it to the lake and this brook and its tribu- 
taries have carved out a pattern of deep 
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steep-sided ravines, one of the notable and 
unique series along this part of the shore. 
They give a diversification of soil moisture 
and elevation that fosters a great range of 
woody plants and herbs. 

The dominant feature of the landscape 
is the trees, a magnificent native forest 
growth of a kind that is already becoming 
all too rare near to the homes of men. 
Many of these trees, that were but small 
and crowded saplings when the house was 
first built> are now quite big trees for their 
growth has been aided by trimming and 
watchful care for a score of years. Some 
of the trees that were landmarks are gone, 
but for the most part the forest trees stand 
as they did years ago before men came to 
live near them. 

The forest growth is so entirely decidu- 
ous that there is no contrast from the 
darker color of evergreen trees. There 
may have been once some growth of Wliite 
Pine (Pinus Strobus), as picturesque old 
individuals are still seen in Lake Fore?t, 
but except for a few Eed Cedars (Juni- 
perus virginiana) and Trailing Junipers 
(J. communis) on the bluff, all the ever- 
green trees u})on the estate have been 
planted within the last decade. 

The Northern White Cedar or Arbor 
Vitae (Thuya occiden talis) must once 
have been not infrequent on the bluff slope 
before it was undermined and made all raw 
and bare by the lake. Those Cedars now 
growing so'happily in the bluff and ravine 
planting were all plant-ed, but on the pro}> 
erty south the Cedars grow naturally, and 
further north are several ravines in parts 
of which they predominate to a great ex- 
tent, tlie most notable being that between 
the estates of Mr. Stanley Field and Mr. 
n. S. Bunting at Lake Bluff, as seen from 
the bridge over this ravine on the public 
road through Ferry Woods. 

Tlie general forest growth as swn from 
Ihe roads is a mixture of Oaks and Ashes, 
the Oaks predominating. These stand 
particularly along Slieridan Road and on 
both sides of Jessamine Road near its ter- 
mination at the lake. Of species that have 
attained a goodly size tlie White Oak 
(Quercus alba) easily takes the lead. 
There are trees of all sizes from saplings 
to venerable giants whose diameter is near- 
ly three feet, but a large part of them 



avenige two feet and often are grouped in 
colonies. They stand upon the higher 
ground and there dominate the forest. 
Many of these fellows are no longer young 
for their open branching and light foliage 
show that their life span is almost run. 
Beneath them the thickets of Hazel and 
Wild Sunflowers show increased vigor 
from the added sunlight that has slowly 
been given them. Though these forest 
monarchs are carefully cleared of dead 
limbs every year, their life henceforth 
must be of slow decay, and in a few dec- 
ades their place will have been taken by 
the small trees now growing beneath them, 
for trees as well as men must die of old' 
age and be succeeded by other generations. 

With the \Miite Oaks are single speci- 
m(»ns of both the Burr or Mossycup Oak 
(Q. Macrocarpa) and the Swamp White 
Oak (Q. bicolor) in varying sizes from 
saplings to goodly trees of two feet di- 
ameter. Some of these stand in Jessa- 
mine Road at its terminus at the lake. 
They are much alike in outline, but are 
easily distinguished by the deeply wavy- 
lobed leaves and more flattened acorn and* 
more mossy cup of the Burr Oak. 

The Red Oaks are more numerous as- 
saplings and smaller trees, though there 
are large individuals of the Scarlet Oak 
(Q. eoccinea) in all parts of the estate. 
Perhaps they will predominate in the 
woods a century hence, as do the White 
Oaks now. 

Of interest to botanists is the Western* 
Pin Oak or Hill's Oak (Q. ellipeoidalis) 
found only in the region of I^ake Mich- 
igan. The tree is not unlike the Pin Oak 
in general outline and leaf, but its acorns 
are small and slender. There are four per- 
fect specimens on the lawn south of the 
Suj)erintendont's cottage; they are visible 
from Jessamine Eoad. 

Xext in importance in the forest growth- 
are the MaplCvS, and neai'ly all of them are 
the Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum). 
'Hiougli they thrive over all the estate, they 
attain their greatest size on the slopes of 
the ravines and there the saplings are most 
numerous. Some of the largest fellows, in 
their open irregular head, show evidences 
of an advanced age, but for the most part 
tlioy are holding their own in the forest. 
Sugar Maples are common in Lake Forest ;. 
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they may be seen in many places along 
Eingwood and Sheridan Boads. 

Tlie Ashes have chosen the moist spots, 
the brook banks and all places where tiiere 
is probably water not far below the sur- 
face. IVo species are evident to a casual 
^observer. One is surely the White Ash 
(Fraxinus americana) as disclosed by the 
general outline, the foliage and fruit. It 
is by far the more common of the two and 
prevalent in all parts of the estate. The 
-other is possibly the Red Ash (Fraxinus 
pennsylvanica), as the clustered fruits are 
decidedly red in early autumn. Both these 
may be seen from the lake terminus of 
Jessamine Boad. 

Of Hickories there are at least two 
species, the more common being the Shag- 
bark Hickory (Carya ovata), whicli stands 
singly throughout the higher parts of the 
forest. It discloses itself by its shaggy 
bark. Another species, with a nearly 
smooth bark, may be the Mockemut (C. 
alba), while the Pignut (C. glabra) is 
.also present. The mature leaves of sum- 
mer are confusingly similar on these 
trees, and as there was no fruit in the 
autumn of 1914, these Hickories must be 
further observed before their identification 
is certain. As there are many sapling 
Hickories through the forest the perma- 
nence of these nut trees is assured. Sev- 
eral large trees stand along Ringwood 
Road among the Oaks. 

The Basswood, or American Linden 
(Tilia americana), flourishes exceedingly 
in the ravines, particularly on the slopes, 
and there is no end of lusty young fellows 
in the undergrowtli, so it would seem that 
<jonditions suit this species as well today 
as when the forest of "Walden" was a cen- 
tury or more younger. At the wooden 
bridge in Jessamine Road there are sev- 
eral groups, but Lindens can be seen in all 
this region where there are ravines. 

Across the top of the bluff, facing the 
lake, the Canoe or \Yi\ite Bircli (Betula 
papyi-ifera) is very frequent, often in large 
sizes. Large groups of tliem stand on the 
edge of the lawn and tlieir gleaming white 
trunks are a dominant note at the edge of 
the woods at all seasons of the vear. In 
summer they are liidden by the foliage, 
but in the leafless season they may be seen 
.from Jessamine Road. 



Along the lake bluff there were former- 
ly Aspens (Populus tremuloides), when 
this bank was mostly a crumbling slope. 
The bluff slope is now covered heavQy 
with Black Locust (Robinia pseudacacia), 
and tall shrubs, all planted in a way to 
counterfeit natural planting. The Wil- 
lows, too, that hold the shifting sands of 
the lake beach were planted a score of 
years ago. 

Very fine American Elms (Ulmus amer- 
icana) stand along the drives and at the 
edge of the woods. These are seen across 
the fields where Jessamine Road crosses 
Sheridan Road. These were all planted, 
though they look as if they are native. 

The Wild Plum (Prunus americana) 
makes a small part of the undergrowth 
along with several species of Hawthorn, 
of which there are at least three distinct 
species, distinguished, but not identified 
by their fruit. One of these (Crata^us 
punctata) is characterized by its peculiar 
horizontal growth. This is a common 
Thorn of the Great Lake region. There is 
a big fellow in the Hawthorn Hedge on 
Sheridan Road. 

The American Crab (Malus coronaria) 
is very abundant in the western part of 
"Walden'^ near Sheridan Road, spreading 
into the open meadows by its suckering 
roots. To this existing group of Grab- 
apples i*all be added a collection of the 
exotic species, until the Crabapple plant- 
ing becomes one of the features of the 
estate. 

Two Sumachs are to be seen, the Stag- 
horn (Rhus typhina) on the bluff and the 
Smooth (R. glabra) in the fields near 
Sheridan Road. They have not been par- 
ticularly encouraged to spread, so they are 
a minor part of the undergrowth at the 
edges of the woods. 

Two lesser forest trees, the Blue Beech 
(Carpinus caroliniana) and the Hop 
Hornbeam (Ostr}a virginiana) are scat- 
tered through tlie woods, the former in 
the cool ravines and the Hop Hornbeam 
on the dry 8l()])es. This latter is more nu- 
merous, but seems none too thrifty as 
many plants show by tlieir unhealthy color 
in summer and the many dead limbs. 
From Rin^vood Road several may be seen 
crowded in the undersjrowth. 
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THE LESS - KNOWN PINES IN 
LAKE FOREST. 



Emil Bollinger. 



For dry, windy and exposed situations 
such as are presented in tlie open stretches 
to the west of Lake Forest, Finns ponde- 
rosa, commonly called Bull Pine, is par- 
ticularly well adapted. This tree thrives 
in pure clay and also does remarkably well 
in sandy soils. The Bull Pine has long, 
broad, coarse, twisted, flexible leaves of a 
deep or grayish green, set firmly in a 
strong sheath. It stands our sweeping 
winds remarkably well, and for screens, 
windbreaks or as a background for other 
trees it is to be strongly recommended. 
There is one place west of Lake Forest 
where the Bull Pine was planted for a 
background to other evergreens and the 
planting has proved a perfect success. It 
gi'ows rather slowly in sand and conse- 
quently develops into a bushy, compact 
tree, thus being able to resist wind. The 
Bull Pine is rather scarce among nursery- 
men and can usually be obtained only at 
high prices, but it is well worth planting 
in our section. 

The lyimber Pine (Pinus flexilis) is a 
handsome tree, resembling somewhat the 
WTiite Pine, but of more compact habit 
and the foliage is a darker green. It is a 
slow growing tree and for this reason is 
well adapted for planting on slopes of 
ravines and bluffs. The tree is perfectly 
hardy and grows in most any kind of well 
drained ground. 

A pretty little Pine native to Japan is 
Pinus densi flora. It is perfectly hardy, of 
a compact habit, but exceedingly slow in 
growth. Its density of foliage and droop- 
ing habit make it a valuable ornamental 
tree. There is one specimen in Lake For- 
est planted 35 years ago that is not over 16 
feet high now. 

The Western Table Mountain Pine 
(Pinus pungens) is a most interesting, ir- 
regular tree and when young resembles the 
Dwarf Mountain Pine in habit but not in 
color. Its foliage is of a pale yellowish 
green. For bluff planting where natural 



effects are desired this tree cannot be sur- 
passed. Its beauty is in the irregular 
growth of the branches. In this section, 
it does not develop into a large tree, the 
tallest being slightly over 10 feet on the- 
flats north of Waukegan. 

The Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus Cembra) 
has long been a favorite ornamental tree. 
The leaves are of a dark green shade and 
the tree very compact and ha;ndsome. 
There seem to be few sj^ecimens of thi& 
tree along the North Shore and recently 
some of the oldest specimens have died as 
a result of a Pine disease, the origin of 
which seems to be unknown. As a class 
Pines never seem to rally after once com- 
ing under the influence of disease of any 
sort. 

The Mugho or Dwarf Mountain Pine 
(Pinus montana var. Mughus) is to my 
mind one of the most interesting species 
of the entire Pine family. For orna- 
mental planting where low and compact 
growth is desired no other plant is as sat- 
isfaetor}'. It is especially valuable on our 
beautiful ravines and bluffs where the 
natural contour of the ground is to be 
maintained. Notice the barren bluff north 
of Mr. Stanley Field's residence, and then 
picture in your mind the same bluff cov- 
ered with the dark green foliage and ir- 
regular, almost fantastic, outlines of the 
Mountain Pine. Like all pines it does best 
in well drained soil, but does not do well 
in pure sand such as is found on the 
beach. It stands well in the most exposed 
situations and fits in perfectly on the edge 
of the bluff where only low growing trees 
are desirable. 

A Pine requires greater care in trans- 
planting than deciduous trees. When 
taken up, roots should be carefully pro- 
tected from drying out and guarded from 
all ex]>osure to sun and wind. Many 
plants perish from lack of proper precau- 
tion in this respect. A good plan is to 
dip the roots into a mixture of loam and 
water, so as to coat them with mud imme- 
diately after taking up. One common 
mistake is often made by planting ever- 
greens too deeply. They should be 
planted no deeper than they formerly 
stood. Pines should not be planted when 
the soil, especially if clay, is wet. Pul- 
verized soil or a few shovels of sand 
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around the roots is very beneficial. If the 
soil is dry it should be watered at the time 
of planting, and if weather continues dry 
an overhead shower bath is essential, but 
care should be taken not to water too much 
as Pines will not endure cold water at 
their roots. Mulching with leaves, lawn 
clippings, or the like, is highly desirable, 
as it prevents the soil from drying out 
and cracking. 1 should not advise plant- 
ing Pines on a hot windy day or in cold 
freezing weather. A damp cloudy day is 
preferable. They should be planted in 
early spring but not until after tlie 
ground thoroughly wanns ui). Large 
Pines can be successfully moved during 
the winter with frozen balls, though care 
should be taken not to exi>ose tliem to in- 
tense cold. If possible, the moving should 
be done during the middle of the day. In 
the spring the surplus soil placed around 
the tree after transplanting in winter 
should not be removed until after the 
spring rains have had an opportunity to 
settle the soil, as this surplus soil tends to 
hold the tree in place. 

Pines generally do not require pruning, 
though irregular side branches sometimes 
require shortening. This is best done 
early in the spring just before the buds 
begin to swell. If it is desired to retard 
its growth, pinch out the crown bud. This 
. causey the growth to spread and the tree 
becomes very dense. Should a tree lose 
its leader and two or three others start in 
its place, one of these should be selected 
.and the others pruned out. If the se^ 
lected leader is weak it can easily be 
strengthened by tying a small cane or 
still wire to the stem of the tree and 
fastening the short shoot to it in as near 
an uprifi^ht position as possible. 

All of the Pines referred to in this ar- 
tide are reliable at Tiake Forest and after 
being once established in their perma- 
nent places require only a little care from 
time to time. Pines quickly develop into 
trees, whose grand and lofty qualities will 
never tire but be a source of unending de- 
light. 

Xo doubt, and perhaps with reason, a 
great many people are prejudiced against 
conifers on account of the melancholy 
sound caused by the wind through the 
Pine tops, yet owing to the fact that our 



summers are so short and deciduous trees 
and shrubs are bare nearly two-thirds of 
the year, we must turn our energies to 
plants giving winter effect. Nothing an- 
swers these re<]uirements better than, con- 
ifers, and nothing seems more beautiful 
than the ^ne form and beautiful foliage 
of Pines contrasting in their perennial 
verdure of various hues against a back- 
ground of glistening snow. 

How rich and jjicturesque would our 
ravines, beaches, bluffs and woodlands ap- 
jicar in the season of the year when the 
Goddess of Winter has come to reign, 
were they covered with some of the many 
de?=irabie conifers ! 

The lover of Nature cannot help but 
admire the majestic forms of the Pine, 
which at one time adorned the prairies 
and hills of the northwest, but these trees 
are fast becoming scarce and remind one 
of the passing of the noble redmen who 
delighted t^) roam in the pine forest. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shor« 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens: IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HAEDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Roland G. Wright 

IRcQiBtcvet) 
pbarmaciet 

Comer Main and River Sts. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Pure Candies 
"Daily Tapers 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUB RATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries. Provisions 
and Hardware 

Billerica Centre Telephone 19-3 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.03 PCI MX 

NET 

Order • S«apl« 
Bm by M«tl. 



and INSULATORS 




(Put up In BoiM of » al «2.00 Met.) 



APMtMt Tlm«-8aving DevicM r«t 'A- 

««nta4. Can tf applied to any Pull Sodkat 
Chain in about 80 mconds. timply out 
th« Chain and Splica In aa shown in cut. 
Inaulatori ahould b« used in all KitohMo, 
Batha, Callart and Baaamenta. 



Patenled'and Manufactured by 

HOMAS M. HARRIGAN^ 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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A. G. POLLARD CO 

The Store for Thrifty People 



Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 

are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 

evidence. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Merrimack, Palmei and Middle Streets, - - - LOWELL MASS. 



Talbot Mills 



FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
TgOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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In the April issue were two maps, one of 
the North Shore and one of its peculiarly 
attractive ravine section. With these were 
diagrams and statements of the climatic 
conditions that are responsible to so large 
a degree for the successes and failures of 
the growing organisms that give beauty to 
the landscape and gardens, and food to its 
people. The belief is also held with good 
reason that these same climatic conditions 
are directly responsible for the energy of 
the people. 

The map in the May issue showed 
thickly settled regions and open count^5^ 
In open country area,s of the Skokie Val- 
ley would seem to be opportunity to con- 
tinue the projected Chicago Metropolitan 
Park Koad and Beservation System, as 
laid down by the Perkins Report of the 
SjK^cial Park Commission on a Metropol- 
itan Park System in 1904. 

Sheridan Road, the only continous road 



of the Xorth Shore Region that has the 
same designation through the several 
towns, is too narrow and crooked to be an 
adequate and dignified main thoroughfare. 
Furthermore, adjacent land values would 
make the cost of broadening it excessive 
if not prohibitive. Look back at the past 
quarter century's growth in values and in 
land occupation. Look fon^'ard to the in- 
evitable increase in growth. You then see 
that the time to act is now. 

The broad continuous drive along the top 
edge of the lake bluff with bluff and shore 
in public reservation, which ought to have 
been established in early days in the in- 
terest of all the people, is wholly imprac- 
ticable now. While a beach drive could 
be more readily constructed, it must also 
be regarded as impracticable by reascHi 
of established private rights. Neither 
would it be the ideal road if carried near 
the base of the bluff. The ideal thorough- 
fare would be in the lake, built up on un- 
derwater land, controlled by state and 
nation, and being a continuation of the 
Burnham Plan of along-shore lagoons, 
within which would be pleasure boating 
that the open lake does not permit, and 
that would be of immense recreational 
value to the people of the district. 

From such an in-lake road, views of the 
fine villas, the bluff planting, and the bluff 
top tree skyline will be most effective. 
There would be less interference with the 
established private shore ownership than 
would come from a road along the beach. 
From such an in-lake road would be start- 
lingly effective sweeps of bulkhead line 
against the lake, with grandeur of an un- 
obstructed look over its boundless sweep of 
v/ater. On the other hand would be the 
variety, intricacy, beauty and ever-present 
interest of curving shore lines, projecting 
l)oints, sloping beaches, planted uplands, 
and in the sailing, boating, bathing and 
skating on the protected water. 

It is safe to assume that there will be 
a nearlv continuous shore city from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee, and that ultimately 
such a lagoon and lake drive system would 
extend from the Chicago to the Milwaukee 
liiver with the necessary inlets and harbors 
at different towns where required for local 
water-borne traffic. 

THE DIRECTOR. 
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GASPLANT, IRIS, AND KNOTWBED. 



W. C. EOAN. 



Every pretentious country estate should 
possess a well established gasplant, not the 
modem one, strung like a bead on a cor- 
poration line of public utilities, but the 
old fashioned one that delighted our 
grandm others in the days of long ago, one 
that thrives without a meter and gives out 
its gas free of cost. 

Such is Dictamnus albus (D. Prax- 
inella), bearing the common names of 
Dittany, Burning-bush, and Gasplant. 
The more recent introduction, the variety 
caucasicus, also known as D. grandiflora, 
is a stronger grower, producing larger 
flower spikes. 

Both are exotic species and to my mind 
should not be included in the wild plant- 
ing, as their form and general appearance 
are not in keeping with the usual aspects 
of our native plants. If so used one 
w^ould imagine at once that they were in- 
truders ''escaped from cultivation," as the 
botanists would say. 

Their place in the border, informal 
planting and for dwarf hedges. In either 
situation the Gasplant is a most admirable 
herb, perfectly hardy, long-lived, possess- 
ing a foliage of a rich, glossy green that 
remains bright and fresh up to frost, and 
requiring no insect powder to keep it 
tidy. 

The book}« say — and they do not always 
tell the truth, but I hope this article does 
— that it thrives as well in the shade as in 
the sun. My experience does not coincide 
with this statement. I have a hedge of 
it some fifty feet long, which is partly 
shaded by a large spreading Hawthorn 
whose branches reach over it but are fully 
six to seven feet above the ground. There 
is plenty of diffused light over the plants, 
but no direct sun-light until late in the 
afternoon. The plants where shaded are 
fully eight to ten inches lower in height 
and the flower spikes shorter and the foli- 
age is not as luxuriant, as of those in full 
sun. I have seen the same result in other 

places. 

The Gasplant makes an eflfective her- 
baceous hedge in open sunny situations. 
When in bloom — June and July — on well 



established plants, the flower spikes, which 
are held well above the foliage, will reach 
a height of three feet. The spikes on D. 
caucasicus are some six inches wide at 
the base, tapering to a point a foot or more 
above. Had I anything to do with the 
paint pot when this flower was given its 
color I would have made it a more pleasing 
pink. The white form is fine. When in 
bloom the plant possesses the stateliness 
and dignity of the Lupines and the Fox- 
sfloves. 

When the flowers fade the bloom stalks 
should be cut well back, back a few inches 
below the main height of foliage, and just 
above a leaf stalk, thus leaving no stub 
to die back and turn brown. You will 
then have a compact if well-grown, glossy 
green hedge about two feet tall and almost 
as even in contour as if sheared. A little 
sheep manure worked into the soil every 
other spring is a great help to the plants. 

So far 1 have been doing all the ^'gas- 
sing." Let us give the plant a chance to 
show why it received its name. 

Again I must find fault with the books. 
All that I have read when speaking of this 
plant, state, "tf is said that if a lighted 
match be applied to the flowers, a gas will 
ignite." I tried it for over twenty years 
and almost impoverished myself on wasted 
matches, and with no results. I came to 
the conclusion that the story was a myth. 

Late one afternoon Mr. E. 0. Orpet 
strolled in to "Egandale" and approaching 
my hedge, remarked, ''This ought to be a 
good time to try the Gasplant," and plac- 
ing a lighted match to the base of the 
flower stalk, I was astonished to see a flame 
rush to the top with a perfectly audible 
hiss. The myth became a reality. The 
secret was out and I wondered why some 
one, who must have known it long ago, 
had not published the facts, since I, for 
one, have lost many opportunities of 
amusing the children — and we are all 
children in some things — by showing them 
a flower that produces a flame that does 
not injure itself. 

How came this curious phenomenon to 
be discovered ? The only plant I know of 
that it seems natural to apply a match to 
is the Tobacco, but we wait until it is in 
a dry state. It appears that an extremely 
volatile gas emanates from the main stem 
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of the flower stalk, from the base of the 
blooujs up to the top. It ignites only on 
warm, calm evenings, and seems to hug the 
main stem, consequently the lighted match 
must be held close to the stem and im- 
mediately under the lower tier of flowers. 
I had held the match to the outer rim of 
flowers, some three inches away from the 
gas, hence my failure. It is a singular 
fact that if the flower-stalk is cut and re- 
moved it will not ignite. Either species 
is slow in establishing itself, but once it 
gets a good start it will out-live the planter 
if given a fair show. 

The only native Iris we have in the 
North Shore is the Larger Blue Flag 
(Iris versicolor). In fact, America is not 
the home of the Iris in general. We have 
only seven or eight among the one hun- 
dred species and varieties offered by the 
dealers. Many may be naturalized in 
damp situations. The Siberian Iris (I. 
sibirica) and its form, the variety orient- 
als, the grass-leaved Iris gramina, the 
pale yellow Iris orientalis (I. ochroleuca), 
and perhaps some forms of the German 
Iris mav be so used. All of the others 
with which I am familiar have too much 
of a cultivated appearance to look natural 
in a wild planting. We all know the Ger- 
man Iris, so little w\\\ be said of them. 
Personal likos and dislikes would influence 
a selection among the many good varieties 
offered by the trade. 

Iris graminea is a good edging plant in 
the border where moderately tall growing 
plants are behind them. Its grass-like 
dark green foliage remains bright and at- 
tractive all summer. It hides its short 
stemmed, rather small flowers, in among 
its foliage. 

The Japanese Iris would better be al- 
lowed to remain in the Flowery Kingdom 
for we can't grow them in ]:)erfection. I 
have tried them in full sun, in half sliade, 
with sub-irrigation, overhead watering, in 
our clay loam, and in swamp mud^ I have 
treated them kindly, stayed up nights with 
them and even prayed for them, but all 
in vain. Tlie third year after planting 
they all liave the jaundice, and their yel- 
low foliage indicates a weakened constitu- 
tion, and an early departure to a land 
unknown. They are gorgeous flowers and 
one with a plethoric purse may have them 



in good form by buying "extra cuts" every 
two years, buying in the spring divided 
plants containing four to five eyes, or 
doubling up with the ordinary sized plants. 
These planted in the spring in a bed rich 
in well rotted manure, will, if well 
watered, bloom well the first and second 
season^ when they are ready to be given 
to the Salvation Armv. 

Among the German forms is classed 
Iris pallida var. dalmatica, the Great Lar- 
ender Flag, a tall growing type with large 
fragrant flowers, standards lavender, falls 
lavender shaded blue. This is a splendid 
cutflower and should be grown by all. A 
new introduction, hybrids of Iris German- 
ica and the dwarf I. pumila hybrids, 
called I. interregna, is a splendid acqui- 
sition where a low growing form is de- 
sired. There are only three colors offered 
so far, a white, light citron and a rosy 
lavender. 

The Polygonums, relatives of the break- 
fast buckwheat cakes, while numerous, con- 
tain but few species worthy of cultivation 
and these are exotics. There are seven- 
teen native species, all of which are weeds. 
Polygonum Sieboldi, the Giant Knotweed, 
generally catalogued as P. cuspidatum, a 
native of Japan, is the best of the lot when 
grown as an isolated specimen or in bold 
groups in the rougher, more distant parts 
of one's grounds. 

Do not plant it on the lawn or in a bor- 
der with other plants. If you do you will 
have a fight of extermination on your 
hands that will remain with vou im- 
til the day of Judgment, and perhaps 
longer. I tried it once on ray lawn. 
Planted it in a bottomless box three 
feet square and as deep. It was all 
right as long a.s tlie l)ox lasted, forming 
a statelv plant ten feet tall and nearly 
as broad, covered in the fall with 
creamy white flowers. Finally the box de- 
cayed and the fun began. It started at 
once to show me what it could do. It so 
happened that near to it was a tile drain- 
pipe set three feet under ground. Here 
was its chance. It chose this for its base 
of action, and sent out one root as an ad- 
vance guard all along this tile for a 
distance of twenty feet. It ornamented 
this with numerous side shoots that came 
up into the lawn with the persistence of 
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the child that wanted to "see the wheels 
go around." It also sent out numerous 
out-liers in various directions, and they 
poked up their heads for air and light. 
The lawn mower would nip them off on 
its usual Thursday's trip, but by the fol- 
lowing Saturday, only two days later, they 
were "up again, Finnegan,'* and had to be 
pulled up for Sunday's tidiness. Early in 
the week they were on deck again and if 
left until Thursday the shoots would be 
six to eight inches tall. 

I have fished for suckers and enjoyed 
myself, but hunting for Polygonum suck- 
ers is strenuous work. It took two men 
three days to exterminate the plant. 
Every piece of root, no matter how small, 
will make a plant. Ten wheel-barrows of 
roots and "contaminated" soil were car- 
ried away. 

There is a new introduction of a climb- 
er that promises to be a go<Kl thing. I 
have wintered it and it has the look of 
being hardy. This is P. Auberti, its 
native home unknown to me. It has been 
offered by Dreer for two years. A small 
plant set out last spring grew over twenty 
feet high, covering a space fully tliree feet 
wide. It is very similar in habit and 
flower to the P. Baldschuanicum, but a 
much taller grower. 



SOME WORTHY NEW SHRTRS FOR 
THE NORTH SHORE. 



In the May number of this magazine 
it was jstated that the nuuiy new plants 
now being introduced from China and the 
far East will of>en up a new cha|>ter in 
the horticultural activities of our country. 
Some of these new tilings tliat already 
have been tried in the Noitli Shore region 
and found adapted to its soil and climate 
should be advertised as widely as possible 
to garden lovers. If you know a good 
plant, tell your friends; a desirable new 
plant cannot be too widely known. 

Already one of the newest and most 
valuable of these plant immigrants has 
passed out of bloom for this season. This 
is the Wayfaring-tree from Korea (Vibur- 
num Carlesii), one of the few early bloom- 
ing Viburnums. We have a native Way- 
faring-tree (Viburnum aini folium) com- 
monly known as the Hobble-bush. This 



blooms throughout the month of May in 
our northetn woods from Ontario land 
Michigan through the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. Its beauty rests in its showy 
white sterile flowers like the single Hy- 
drangea or the Highbush Cranberry (Vi- 
burnum Opulus) that blooms later in the 
season. Unfortunately this native is not 
easily, moved and is very irregular in 
growth, so it is not common in cultivation. 

This new Viburnum from Korea promi- 
ses to fulfil all garden requirements. In 
the first place it promises to be hardy, 
though its flower-buds stand naked all 
winter and the leaves unfold very early 
in the spring. It transplants without any 
great difficulty, but its great garden 
recommendation is its neat and compact 
habit of growth, forming a dense bush 
with pleasing foliage all summer. Its ulti- 
mate height may be 5 to 6 ft., only small 
plants are yet to be seen. Early in May 
the flowers appear in dense clusters or 
umbels. The opening vbuds are bright 
pink and as the blossoms do not open all 
at once the contrast with the creamy- white 
flowers is striking. The pale green, some- 
what wrinkled leaves, white on the under- 
side, already nearly fully grown, furnish 
an excellent backgroud for the flowers. 
Early spring flowers in general lack a 
green foil of foliage, and this plant is 
a notable exception. Though there are 
no sho\^7 sterile flowers around the cluster, 
the individual flowers are large for a 
Viburnum, and remain fresh a long time 
on the plant. Dreer. in his description, 
savs the flower resembles a Bouvardia, but 
the clusters are much larger. It does 
have a sort of tropical a])pearance. 

For its bloom alone this plant deserves 
a prominent place in the garden, but the 
fl(nvers are deliciously fragrant, and fra- 
grance has been hitherto unknov\^l in a 
Vil)unuim. 1 cannot describe it, though 
it reminds one of the Ma^ilower, Daphne, 
and other sj)ring things ; it is not as strong 
as th( Lilac, and vet it is very noticeable 
even before you stoo]> to partake of it. It 
is probably not a shrub that will thrive 
under neglect, but will be an excellent 
feature in many well-kept gardens. No 
fruit has yet been obsened. Already 
several nurserymen are aware of its value 
and offer it for sale. There is a group 
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of 50 in the planting at ''Walden" that 
were unhanned by the winter. Has any- 
one had a different experience? 

In this season of the many new flower- 
ing Cherries and Plums it is time to speak 
of the merits of the Russian May-day-tree 
(Prunus Padus var. Maaekii). This is a 
form of the Bird Cherry of Europe, com- 
ing from the great region of Russian 
Siberia, so there is no question of its 
hardiness. The European Bird Cherry 
has nothing particular to recommend it 
as an ornamental tree, but this new form 
has a value of its own. In habit it is 
erect like a garden Cherry and it will 
make a good-sized tree in time. 

The leaves are large and a pleasing 
dark green, but its flowers are its glory. 
By May first great racemes of snow-white 
flowers in erect panicles simply smother 
the opening foliage. There is no tall shrub 
like it; even the large White Lilacs are 
surpassed, and there is a decided fra- 
grance too. No wonder that the Russian 
peasants give it a share of their holiday. 
In July the clusters of shining black 
cherries are eagerl^ carried off by the 
birds. In 1913 the fruit was gathered 
and planted and now a thrifty block of 
seedlings in the nursery is ready for plant- 
ing out. It grows like a weed, and may 
be naturalized through the open woods 
with our native Cherries. Tlie original 
plants at "Walden" were a gift from Mr. 
W. C. Egan, who has a habit of giving 
new things away. He got it from the 
Iowa State College. Tw^o good plants 
stand at "Walden" entrance, and others in 
groups on the main drive. 

This is the season of the Bush Honev- 
suckles, especially those of the type of the 
Tartarian Ilonevsucklc. After these have 
fullv gone out of bloom the late-blooming 
Lonicera M'aackii from North China 
shows us what it can do. To begin with 
it is a handsome bushy shrub with large 
smooth leaves that are effective all sum- 
mer. It is perfectly hardy and grows 
rapidly; it will reach 10 feet in a few 
more years, and spread as widely. It 
takes care of itself. The flowers are pure 
white, in pairs as are most Honeysuckles, 
and though on short stems are well above 
the foliage. The flowers are much larger 
than the Tartarian Honeysuckly, being 



about an inch long, and the two-lipped 
corolla is widely oi>ened. Against the 
dark foliage these spots of white are very 
effective. There is fragrance too, but it 
is not very pronounced. 

Soon after the flowers have withered 
the large scarlet berries, set against the 
showy purplish cup of the persistent flower 
envelope, form a new delight. These 
bright berries hang late into the winter, 
though the fruit of most Bush Honey- 
suckles is soon fallen. 

The half dozen plants now at "Walden" 
were grown from seed obtained from the 
Parks of Rochester, N. Y., in 1912. 
Several nurserymen now offer it, as well 
as the variety podocarpa, which is not as 
showy as the type form. This latter is 
being tried at "Walden" for what it is 
worth. Either plant is not so valuable in 
mass planting as it is as a specimen shrub 
to be admired for its combination of 
leaves, flowers and fruit, and semi-pros- 
trate habit. 

Most extensively advertised of the new 
shrubs from China are the Buddleias, 
known as Butterfly-shrub and Summer 
Lilac. Some are greenhouse subjects, but 
the one sold as B. variabilis, now to be 
known as B. I>avidii, while supposed to 
be perfectly hardy, seldom lasts many 
years in the garden, but it is well worth 
trying. It may stand the cold of our win- 
ters, and any open garden soil seems to 
suit it, but it does not always la«t long. 
It is a late and continous bloomer, and 
mav bloom itself to death. But it is a 

ft' 

vigorous plant, and though killed to the 
ground the new growth in spring soon gets 
up to five feet and bears at the end of 
branching stems, long spikes of small 
lilac flowers with a small orange eye. 

The leaves are pointed, a sort of sage 
green, and whitened below. The flowere 
are so much above them that during the 
flowering season, mid-July to frost, the 
foliage is scarcely noticed. The long" 
stems and keeping qualities of the spikes 
make them valuable as cutflowers, the 
color is exceedingly brilliant and unusual 
in our landsca])es. Hosts of milkweed but- 
terflies hover about the flowers in August 
and September. A half dozen plants in 
a garden group will attract the visitor's 
eve everv time. 
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Tlie type i.s not much seen now, for 
iseveral new forms with larger flower 
spikes have been introduced. To the nur- 
seryman thev are different, but a few feet 
off they are much alike in effect. The 
variety magnifiea has been tried at "Wal- 
den" and lives up to its name. It is very 
vigorous, branches widely, and is loaded 
down with large spikes of flowers from 
August to late September. The individ- 
ual flowers are large and the petals re- 
flexed ; the color in an intense violet-pur- 
ple. You could easily have too much of 
it in a planting. The variety Veitchiana 
is said to have even larger more compact 
spikes two feet long and violet-mauve in 
color. The variety Wilsonii blooms late 
and the panicles droop decidedly by habit 
rather than by weight. The variety su- 
perba is claimed as the tallest of all with 
the largest panicles, rich lilac in color. 

As this shrub will always be difficult to 
carry through the winter, unless covered 
and treated as a perennial, there is not 
much danger that it will in time crowd the 
more quiet shrubs from the lawn margin" 
and roadside. If you want to try it, most 
of the nurseries of the East can supply it 
in some of the above varieties. 

The most notable new woody vine that 
has been tried in this region is the climb- 
ing Knotweed (Polygonum Baldschuani- 
cura) a relative of tlie Buckwheat, for it 
has the same three-sided flowers and fruits. 
This does not come from China nor Japan, 
but from Bokara in the northern- western 
Himalayas, though it is classed as a Jap- 
anese introduction. Bailey's Cyclopedia 
says that it is "a perennial climber, woody 
at the base." Here it is frankly woody to 
the top, and has a trunk of hard wood. 
It scrambles and twines and ea.*^ily goes up 
anv trellis to 20 feet or more. 

The leaves are very liglit green, not 
large, and halbert-shaped at the base. It 
is worth growing as a jwrch vine for its 
foliage alone. Early in August scattered 
sprays of pinkish-white, little, three-sided 
flowers appear, and soon the whole plant 
is smothered with drooping si)rays which 
remain through most of September. 
From a distance it has tiic effect of Clem- 
atis paniculata, but the sprays are more 
delicate and there is always a touch of 
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pink, especially in the older flowers. The 
little black seed within the rosy buck- 



wheat-like calyx make little show, but they 
have sprouted by the hundreds around 
the parent plant. 

This vine is perfectly hardy and asks 
only a fair soil in full sun. For bloom 
in late summer no vine can be finer on a 
trellis. Perhaps the popularity of Clem- 
atis paniculata, equally good but far 
more common, has caused it to be forgot- 
ten. It was first described in 1884, but 
yet only a few dealers offer it. 

Two similar vines are now offered. P. 
Auberti, which has been catalogued by 
Dreer for the last two years, is being tried 
out, and also by Mr. W. C. Egan. P. 
multiflorum is offered by Farquhar. Both 
are offered as rapid-growing vines reach- 
ing 15 feet the first season, and bear clouds 
of white flowers. It may be that these 
three plants are very like or even the same 
thing under different names. 

The Evergreen Bittersweet (Evonymus 
radicans), which is the only evergreen 
clinging vine that is reliable with us, as 
English Ivy is only an experiment, has 
already given us several forms. The type 
form is quite common on stone and brick 
walls, and stands equally w^ell in sun and 
shade. It is very useful also as a ground 
cover. 

The variegated form (var. variegata) 
and the white- veined form (var. reticu- 
lata) are more curious than useful. The 
large-leaved forms, that are of more ro- 
bust habit than the type, are now being 
planted. One of these fruits very pro- 
fusely, and the scarlet Bittersweet seeds 
are very effective all winter against the 
large round leaves. This is sold as the 
variety vcgeta, though there seem to be 
several forms of it on the market. 

The newest form of this plant that I 
have seen goes to the other extreme in 
regard to size. It is a tiny little thing, 
offered as variety minina, Kewensis, and 
microphylla. Whatever the botanical 
name, it is variable, as plants received last 
year from two .sources are quite different 
in size and shape of leaf. It clings tightly 
to stone or brick, and will be an excellent 
thing to give little patches of green on 
buildings, rocks, or stone garden seats, 
where there is little room for plant growth, 
or where fine architectural details should 
not be smothered. 
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THE LANDSCAPE-GARDEN. 



By Edgar A. Poe. 



"The garden like a Indy fnir was out 
That lay as If she slumbered In dellglit. 
And to the open skies her eyes did shut; 

The azure flcld« of heaven were 'sembled right 

In a large round set with the flow'rs of llpht : 

The flow'rs de luce and the round sparks of dew 

That hung upon their azure leaves did show 

Like twinkling stars that sparkle In the eVnJnif 

blue. 

— iJllea Fletcher. 

No more remarkable man ever lived 
than my friend, the young Ellison. He 
was remarkable in the entire and continu- 
ous profusion of good gifts ever lavished 
upon him by Fortune. From his cradle 
to his grave, a gale of the blandest pros- 
perity bore him along. Xor do I use the 
word Prosperity in its mere worldly or 
external sense. I mean it as synonymous 
with Happiness. The person of wliom I 
speak, seemed born for the purpose of 
foreshadowing the wild doctrines of Tur- 
got. Price, Priestly, and Condorceit — of 
exemplifying,, by individual instance, 
what has been deemed the mere chimera 
of the perfectionists. In the brief exist- 
ence of Ellison, I fancy that I h&ve seen 
refuted the dogma — that in man's physi- 
cal and spiritual nature, lies some hidden 
principle, the antagonist of Bliss. An in- 
timate and anxious examination of his 
career, has taught me to understand that, 
in general, from the violation of a few 
simple laws of Humanity, arises the 
Wickedness of Mankind; that, as a 
species, we have in our possession the as 
yet un wrought elements of (^ontent; — 
and that even now — in the present blind- 
ness and darkness of all idea on the great 
question of the Social (Condition, it is not 
impossible that Man, the individual, un- 
der certain unusual and highly fortuitous 
conditions, may be happy. 

Witli opinions such as these, was my 
young friend fully imbued; and thus is it 
esi}ecially wortliy of observation, that the 
uninterrupted enjoyment which distin- 
guished his life was, in great part, the re- 
sult of preconcert. It is, indeed, evident 
that with less of the instinctive philoso- 
phy which, now and then, stands so well 
in the stead of experience, Mr. Ellison 
would have found himself precipitated, 
by the very extraordinary success of his 



life, into the common vortex of Unhappi- 
ness wiiich yawns for those of pre-emi- 
nent endowments. But it is by no means 
my present object to pen an essay on Hap- 
piness. The ideas of my friend may be 
summed up in a few words. He admitted 
but four unvar}'ing laws, or rather ele- 
mentary principles, of Bliss. That which 
he considered chief was, (strange to say!) 
the simple and purely physical one of free 
exercise in the open air. "The health," 
he said, "attainable by other means than 
this is scarcelv worth the name." He 
pointed to the tillers of the earth — the 
only people who, as a class, are proverbi- 
ally more happy than others — and then he 
instancetl the high ecstacies of the fox 
hunter. His second principle was the 
love of woman. His third was the con- 
tempt of ambition. His fourth was an 
o])ject of unnecessary pursuit; and he 
held that, other things being equal, the 
extent of Happiness was proportioned to 
the spirituality of this object. 

I have said that Ellison was remark- 
able in the continuous profusion of good 
gifts lavished upon him by Fortune. In 
personal grace and beauty he exceeded all 
men. His intellect was that order to 
wliich the attainment of knowledge is less 
a labor than a necessitv and an institu- 
tion. His family was one of the most 
illustrious of the empire. His bride was 
the loveliest and most devoted of women. 
His possessions had been always ample, 
but, upon the attainment of his one and 
twentieth year, it was discovered that one 
of those extraordinarv freaks of Fate had 
been played in his ])ehalf, which startle 
the whole social world amid which they 
occur, arid seldom fail radically to alter 
tlie entire moral constitution of those 
who are their objects. It appeared that, 
al)out one hundred years prior to Mr. 
Ellison's attainment of his majority, 
there had died, in a remote province, one 
Mr. Seabright Ellison. This gentleman 
had amassed a princely fortune, and, hav- 
ing no very immediate connections, con- 
ceived the whim of suffering his wealth 
to accumulate for a centurv after his de- 
cease, ^[inutelv and sagaciouslv direct- 
ing the various modes of investment, he 
bequeathed the aggregate amount to the 
nearest of fjlood, bearing the name EUi- 
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SOI), who should be alive at the end of the 
hundred years. Many futile attempts 
had been made to set aside this singular 
bequest; their ex post facto character 
rendered them abortive; but the attention 
of a jealous government was aroused, and 
a decree finally obtained, forbidding all 
similar accumulations. This act did not 
prevent young Ellison, upon his twenty- 
first birth-day, from- entering into posses- 
sion, as the heir of bis ancestor Seabright, 
of a fortune of four hundred and fifty 
million dollars. 

When it had become definitely known 
that such was the enormous wealth in- 
herited, there were, of course, many 
speculations as to the mode of its dis- 
posal. The gigantic magnitude and the 
immediately available nature of the sum, 
dazzled and bewildered all who thought 
upon the topic. The possessor of any ap- 
preciable amount of money, might have 
been imagined to perform any one of a 
thousand things. With riches merely sur- 
passing those of any citizen, it would have 
been easy to suppose him engaging to 
supreme excels in the fashionable extrav- 
agances of his time: or busvinff himself 
with political intrigues; or aiming at 
ministerial power: or purchasing increase 
of nobility; or devising gorgeous archi- 
tectural piles; or collecting rare speci- 
mens of Virtu ; or playing the munificent 
patron of I^etters and Art; or endowing 
and bestowing his name upon extensive in- 
stitutions of charity. But, for the incon- 
ceivable wealth in the actual possession of 
the young heir, these objects and all or- 
dinary objects were felt to be inadequate. 
Becourse was had to figures; and figures 
but sufficed to confound. It was seen 
that, even at three per cent., the annual 
income of the inheritance amounted to no 
less than thirteen millions and five hun- 
dred thousand dollars; which was one 
million and one hundred and twentv ^ve 
thousand per month; or thirty-six thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-six per day ; 
or one thousand, five hundred and forty- 
one per hour; or six and twenty dollars 
for evcrv minute that flew. Tims the 
usual track of supposition was thoroughly 
broken up. Men knew not what to 
imagine. There were some who even con- 
ceived that Ml-. Ellis<m would divest him- 



self forthwith of at least two-thirds of hia 
fortune, as of utterly superfluous opu- 
lence; enriching whole troops of his rela- 
tives by division of his superabundance. 

I was not surprised, however, to per- 
ceive that he had long made up his mind 
upfon a topic which had occasioned so 
much of discussion to his friends. Nor 
was I greatly astonished at the nature of 
his decision. In the widest and noblest 
sense, he was a poet. He comprehended, 
moreover, the true character, the august 
aims, the supreme majesty and dignity of 
the poetic sentiment he instinctively felt 
to lie in the creation of novel forms of 
Beauty. Some peculiarities, either in his 
early education, or in the nature of his 
intellect, had tinged with what is termed 
materialism, the whole cast of his ethical 
speculations ; and it was this bias, per- 
haps, which imperceptibly led him to per- 
ceive that the most advantageous, if not 
the sole legitimate field for the exercise 
of the poetic sentiment, was to be found 
in the creation of novel modes of purely 
ph3'sical loveliness. Thus it happened 
that he became neither musician nor poet; 
if wc use this latter term in its e very-day 
accej)tation. Or it might have been that 
he became neither the one nor the other, 
in pursuance of an idea of his which I 
have already mentioned — the idea, that 
in tlie contempt of ambition, lay one 
of the essential principles of Happi- 
ness on earth. Is it not, indeed, pos- 
sible that while a liigh order of genius 
is necessarily anrbitious the highest is 
invaria])lv above that which is termed 
ambition? And may it not thus hap- 
pen that many far greater than Milton, 
liavo contentedlv remained ^'^mute and 
inglorious?" I believe that the world has 
never yet seen, and that, unless through 
some series of accidents goading the 
noble-'t order of mind into distasteful 
exertion, the world will never behold, that 
full extent of triumphant execution, in 
the viciier production of Art, of which 
the human nature is absolutely capable. 

Mr. Ellison l)ecame neither musician 
nor poot; although no man lived more 
profoundly enamored both of Music and 
the ^fuse. Under other circumstances 
than tliose which invested him, it is not 
impossible that he would have become a 
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painter. Tlie field of sculpture, although 
ill its iiature rigidly physical, was too 
limited m its extent, and in its conse- 
quences, to have occupied, at any time, 
much of his attention. And I have now 
mentioned all the provinces in which 
«vei; the most liberal understanding of the 
poetic sentiment has declared this senti- 
ment capable of expatiating. I mean the 
mojt liberal public or recognized concep- 
tion of the idoa involved in the phraf^e 
*'\)Oi)tic sentiment." But Mr. Ellison 
imagined that the richest, and altogether 
the most natural and most suitable prov- 
ince, had been blindly neglected. No 
definition had spoken of the Landscape- 
Oardncr, as of the poet; yet my friend 
could not fail to perceive that the crea- 
tion of the Landscape-Gardner offered to 
the true Muse the most magnificent of 
opportunities. Here was, indeed the fair- 
est field of invention, or imagination, in 
the endless combining of forms of novel 
Ueautv: the elements which should enter 
into combinjition being, at all times, and 
by a vast superiority, the most glorious 
which the earth could afford. In the 
multiform of the tree, and in the multi- 
color of the flower, he recognized the most 
direct and the most energetic effort of 
Nature at physical Beauty. And in the 
direction or concentration of this effort, 
or, still more properly, in its adaption to 
the eyes which were to behold it upon 
earth, he perceived that he should be em- 
ploying the best means — ^laboring to the 
gi'eatest advantage — in the fulfilment of 
his destiny as Poet. 

"Its adaptation to the eyes which were 
to behold it upon earth." In his explana- 
tion of this phraseology, Mr. Ellison did 
much towards solving what has always 
seemed to me an enigma. I mean the fact 
(which none but the ignorant dispute,) 
that no such combinations of scenery 
exist in Nature as the painter of genius 
has it in his power to produce. No such 
Paradises are to be found in reality as 
have glowed upon the canvass of Claude, 
or Poussin or Stanfield. In the most en- 
chanting of natural landscapes, there will 
always be found a defect or an excess — 
many excesses and defects. While the 
component parts may exceed, individually, 
the highest skill of the artist, the arrange- 



ment of the parts will always be suscepti- 
ble of improvement. In short, no position 
can be attained, from whidi an artistical 
eye, looking steadily, will not find matter 
of offence, in what is technically termed 
the composition of a natural landscape. 
And yet how inintelligible is this ! In all 
other matters we are justly instructed to 
regard Nature as supreme. With her de- 
tails we shrink from competition. Who 
shall presume to imitate the colors of the 
tulip, or to improve the proportions of 
the lily of the valley? The criticism 
which says, of sculpture or of portraiture, 
that **Nature is to be exalted rather than 
imitated," is in error. No pictural or 
sculptural combinations of points of 
human loveliness, do more than approach 
the living and breathing human beauty as 
it gladdens our daily path. Byron, who 
often erred, erred not in saying, 
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"I've seen more living beanty, ripe and rejil. 
Than nil the nonsense of their stone ideal/* 

In landscape alone is the principle of the 
critic true; and, having felt its truth 
here, it is but the headlong spirit of gen- 
eralization which has induced him to pro- 
nounce it true throughout all the domains 
of Art. Having, I say, felt its truth here. 
For the feeling is no affectation or chi- 
mera. The mathematics afford no more 
absolute demonstrations, than the senti- 
ment of his Art yields to the artist. He 
not only believes, but positively knows, 
that such and such apparently arbitrary^ 
arrangements of matter, or form, consti- 
tute, and alone constitute, the true 
Beauty. Yet his reasons have not yet 
been matured into expression. It remains 
for a more profound analysis than the 
world has yet seen, to investigate and ex- 
press them. Nevertheless is he confirmed 
in his instinctive opinions, by the concur- 
rence of all his compeers. T^t a compo- 
sition be defective; let an emendation be 
wrought in its mere arrangement of form ; 
let this emendation be submitted to ever}'- 
artist in the world ; by each will its neces- 
sity be admitted. And even far more than 
this: in remedy of the defective compo- 
sition, each insulated member of the 
fiT.ternity will suggest the identical emen- 
dation. 

I repeat that in landscape arrange- 
ments, or collocations alone, is the 
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physical Nature susceptible of "exulta- 
tion," and that, tlierefore, her suscepti- 
bility of improvement at this one point, 
was a mystery which hitherto I had been 
unable to solve. It was Mr. Ellison who 
first suggested the idea that what we re- 
garded as improvement or exaltation of 
the natural beauty, was really such as 
respected only the mortal or human point 
of view; that each alteration or disturb- 
ance of the primitive scenery might possi- 
bly effect a blemish in the picture, if we 
could suppose this picture viewed at large 
from some remote point in the heavens. 
"It was easily understood," said Mr. Elli- 
son, "that what might improve a closely 
scrutinized detail, might, at the same 
time, injure in general and more distinct- 
ly-obser\^od effect." He spoke upon this 
topic with warmth; regarding not so 
much its immediate or obvious impor- 
tance, (which is little), as the charac- 
ter of the conclusions to which it might 
lead, or of the collateral propositions which 
it might serve to corroborate or sus- 
tain. There might be a class of being, 
human once, but now to humanity in- 
visible, for whose scrutiny and for whose 
refined appreciation of the beautiful, more 
especially than for our own, had been set 
in order by God, the great landscape-gar- 
den of the whole earth. 

In the course of our discussion, my 
young friend took occasion to quote some 
passages from a writer who has been sup- 
posed to have well treated this theme. 

"There are, properly," he writes, 'H^ut 
two styles of landscape-gardening, the 
natural and the artificial. One seeks to 
recall the original beauty of the country, 
by adapting its means to the surrounding 
scenery; cultivating trees in harmony 
with the hills or plain of tlie neighboring 
land ; detecting and bringing into practice 
those nice relations of size, proportion and 
color which, hid from the common ob- 
server, are revealed everywhere to the ex- 
perienced student of nature. The result 
of the natural stylo of gardening, is seen 
rather in the absence of all defects and 
incongruities in the prevalence of a beauti- 
ful harmony and order, than in the crea- 
tion of any special wonders or miracles. 
The artificial stvle has as manv varieties 
as there are different tastes to gratify. 



It has a certain general relation to the 
various styles of building. There are the 
stately avenues and retirements of Ver- 
sailles; Italian terraces; and a various 
mixed old English style, which bears some 
relation to the domestic Gothic or English 
Elizabethan architecture. Whatever may 
be said against the abuses of the artificial 
landscape-gardening, a mixture of pure 
art in a garden scene, adds to it a great 
beauty. This is partly pleasing to the eye, 
by the show of order and design, and 
partly moral. A terrace, with an old 
moss-covered balustrade, calls up, at once, 
to the eye, the fair forms that have passed 
there in other days. The slightest exhi- 
bition of art is an evidence of care and 
human interest." 

"From what I have already observed," 
said Mr. Ellison, "you will understand 
that I reject the idea^ here expressed, of 
^recalling the original beauty of the 
country.* The original beauty is never so 
great as that which may be introduced. 
Of course, much depends upon the selec- 
tion of a spot with capabilities. What is 
said in respect to the 'detecting and bring- 
ing into practice those nice relations of 
size, proportion and color,' is a mere 
vagueness of speech, which may mean 
much, or little, or nothing, and which 
guides in no degree. That the true 'result 
of the natural style of gardening is seen 
rather in the absence of all defects and 
incongruities, than in the creation of any 
special wonders or miracles,' is a proposi- 
tion better suited to the grovelling ap- 
prehension of the herd, than to the fervid 
dreams of the man of genius. The merit 
suggested is, at least, negative, and ap- 
pertains to that hobbling criticism which, 
in letters, would elevate Addison into 
apotheosis. In truth, while that merit 
which consists in the mere avoiding de- 
merit, appeals directly to the understand- 
ing, and can thus be foreshadowed in 
Rule, the loftier merit, which breathes and 
flames in invention or creation, can be 
apprehended solely in its results. Rule 
ap])lies but to the excellences of avoidance 
— to the virtues which deny or refrain. 
Beyond these the critical art can but sug- 
gest. We may be instructed to build an 
Odvssev, but it is in vain that we are told 
how to conceive a 'Tempest,' an 'Inferno,' 
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a Trometheus Bound/ a 'Nightingale/ 
such as that of Keatt*, or the 'Sensitive 
Plant' of Shelley. But, the thing done, 
the wonder accomplished, and the capacity 
for apprenhension becomes universal. 
The sophists of the negative school, who 
through, inability to create, have scoffed 
at creation, are now found the loudest in 
applause. What, in its chrysalis condition 
of principle, affronted their demure rea- 
son, never fails, in its maturity of accom- 
plishment, to extort admiration from 
their instinct of the beautiful or of the 
sublime. 

'Our author's observations on the arti- 
iical style of gardening," continued Mr. 
Ellison, "are little less objectionable. 'A 
mixture of pure art in a garden scene, 
adds to it a great beauty.' This is just; 
and the reference to the sen^'e of human 
interest is equally so. I repeat that the 
principle here ex[)ressed, is incontrovert- 
ible; but there may be something even 
beyond it. There may be an object in full 
keeping with the principle suggested^ — 
an object unattainable by the means 
ordinarily in possession of mankind, yet 
which, if attained, would lend a charm 
to the landscape-garden immeasurably 
surpassing that which a merely human 
interest could bestow. The true ])oet, 
possessed of very unusual pecuniary re- 
sources, might, possibly, while retaining 
the necessarv idea of art or interest or 
culture, so imbue his designs at once with 
extent and noveltv of Beautv, as to con- 
vey the sentiment of spiritual interference. 
It will be seen that, in bringing about 
such result, he secures all the advantages 
of interest or design, while relieving liis 
work of all the harshness and technically 
of Art. In the most nigged of wilderness 
— in the most savage of the scenes of 
pure Xature — there is a])parent the art of 
the Creator; yet is this art a])])arent only 
to reflection; in no res])ect has it the 
obvious force of a feeling. Xow, if we 
imagine tliis sense of the Almighty De- 
siiHi to be harmonized in a m(»asurable 
degree; if wp suppose a landscape wriosi- 
combined strangeness, vastness, definit- 
iveness, and magnificence, sliall inspire 
the idea of culture, or care, or superin- 
tendence, on the part of intelligences su- 
perior, yet akin to humanity — then the 
>entiment of interest is preserved, while 



tlie Art is made to assume the air of an 
intermediate or secondary Nature — a 
Xature which is not God, nor an eman- 
ation of God, but which still is Nature, 
in the sense that it is the handiwork of 
the angels that hover between man and 
God." 

It was in devoting his gigantic wealth to 
the practical embodiment of a vision such 
as this — in the free exercises in the open 
air, which n^sulted from personal direction 
of his plans — in the continuous and in- 
creasing object which these plans afforded 
— in the high spirituality of the object it- 
self — in the contempt of ambition which 
it enabled him more to feel than to effect 
— and, lastly, it was in the companion- 
ship and sympathy of a devoted wife, that 
Ellison thought to find, and found, an 
exemption from the ordinary cares of 
Humanity, with far greater amount of 
])ositive happiness than ever glowed in 
the rapt day-dreams of De Stael. 



It will be the policy of the Director to 
publish from time to time thoughts of 
various men-of-letters on the subject of 
landscape Design. This article by Edgar 
A. Poe ap|>eared in The Ladies' Compan- 
ion — New York, October, 1842. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens: IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HABDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MEXT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
thev ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC PROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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Gardening for 
Pleasure or Profit 



If you are a professional, commerclaU or amateur 
tfardener* you nrlll find the columns of 

THE GARDENERS' CHRONICLE OF AMERICA 

brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture — based on scientific, 
practical experiences — not on theoretical conclusions. 

Its columns are confined to Gardening, Landscaping and Forestry. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well known authorities 
on horticultural subjects, digests of the leading topics appearing in 
American and European horticultural journals are regularly published 
in the Chronicle. 

The Gardeners* Chronicle is the official organ of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners, and the American Association of Park Superin- 
dents. Published monthly. Subscription $1.50 a year. 

Send your subscrli»tions to the publishers: 



» mn iu.. THE CHRONICLE PRESS, WC, *^ f "*■ m. t. 
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SUMACS THAT CHANGED THE DIRECTION 

OF A ROAD. 

Instead of driving straight through a cornfield, 
the cultured Madisonians diverted the road a 
considerable distance so that everyone could en* 
Joy the tangle of sumac, wild grape, and other 
brush that had grown up beside a farm fence. 
They even ran a roadbeci on both sides of this 
natural shrubbery border, thereby saving a wait 
of five to ten years for mature natural beauty. 
Photo, by C. N. Brown. 



NATURE'S HANDIWORK AND MAN'S ON 
DIFFERENT SIDES OF THE SAME ROAD. 

The sumac and wild grapes on the right were 
done by nature and inspired the planting on the 
left side wlilrh Is now achieving nature's dignity, 
simplicity and mellowness. On the famous coun- 
try roads near Madison, Wis. Photo, bv C. N. 
Brown. 



ROADSIDE PDA XT I XO. 



Who would not endorse the '•Illinois 
Way" of roadside planting with its recog- 
nition of tlie beauty of our native trees, 
shrubs and herbs! It is high time that 



this way became the way of all our forty- 
eight states, each having distinctive land- 
scapes of its own. These are so rapidly 
going out of existence that the next 
generation will know them as we now 
know the buffalo herds and the pigeon 
flights of the American days of yore. 

Let us enumerate just a few of the 
groups, that could be many times multi- 
plied, of representative plants that are 
characteristic of distinctive types of state 
landscapes. 

The Bayl)errv, Huckleberry and Bear- 
berry of Southeast New England, low> 
neat, compact, brilliant and useful. 

The Cowberry, Hudsonia, Arbutus, 
Mountain Cranberrv and Mountain Cin- 
quefoil of Northeast New England, that 
grow where few other plants will grow. 

The Marshmallows, Tickseeds and 
Keeds of the New Jersey marshes, that 
give color and waving leaf blades by the 
many acres. 

The Palmettos of Florida, as stiff and 
stately as plumed soldiers. 

The Moccasin. Flowers, Gentians and 
Indian Paintbrushes of Minnesota, that 
in the wild make great and glorious 
colonies, but with cultivation disappear 
quickly. 

The Puccoons, Bush Clovers and 
Lupins of Wisconsin that thrive in the 
prairie, and languish in the garden. 

The Blanket Flowers, Evening Prim- 
roses »and Coneflowers of tilie Dakotaa, 
that are happy in the prairies and the 
gardens. 

The Laurels and Rhododendrons of 
X'^orth Carolina, wonderfully rich in ever- 
green foliage and in brilliant flowers. 

The Magnolias of Georgia, glorious 
trees in foliage, in flowers and in fra- 



grance. 



The Cacti and Agaves of Arizona, 
startling in their quaint forms and in 
their adaptation to desert conditions. 

The giant forests of Oregon, their 
beauty fast being swept away for their 
monev values. 

The Mariposa I..ilies, the Brodias and 
the Po])pies of California, that carpet 
great fields with purple and gold. 

The Columbines of Colorado, that 
festoon cliffs in beautv. 

The inexorable law of public sentiment 
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and demand should be aroused, and is 
being aroused by soich rallying cries as the 
"Illinois Way" to save these ^^common 
things" of tlie field and roadside for the 
delight of the auto and railroad tourists 
from another local itv, for to them these 
plants are known only as rarities grown 
as single plants in a pot or as a few plants 
in a pie-shaped bed. Such people would 
well sjxjnd their time and money traveling 
to the homes of these pam|)ered waifs 
where they make glorious landscapes. 

Tliere should be a word of warning lo 
the roadside planting enthusiast, how- 
ever, in these davs of fast living auto- 
mobiles when the driver must see far 
ahead to avoid danger. The mountain of 
densely crowded high shrub mass to the 
road edge of narrow roads is little sliort 
of a crime on roads that are in frequent 
use by swiftly moving automobiles. 

(Hitting to make safe conditions means 
a temporary destruction of much l>eauty 
and serious public protest when this 
beauty is appreciated, but the work if 
wiselv done will substitute tlie low shrubs 
and vine growth that will always be kept, 
low enough to be looked over, or the high 
tree growth, under which there will 
alwavs be a clear view of the road. 

Again a warning, do not destroy the 
existing growth for the sake of planting, 
for you will usually find from fifty to one 
hundred or more different plants from 
mosses to trees along the average road- 
side, from which, with watchful care and 
attention, almost any desired height of 
foliage can be produced and many charm- 
ing floral effects. Other floral effects 
may be produced by a moderate amount 
of planting and by the use of seed of 
native plants sown freely. 

The Director. 



SOME IXSPIRTXG EXAMPLES OF 
ROADSIDE PLAXTIXG. 



By WiLiiELM Miller. 



T have just returned from another 
visit to the twelve-thousand acre estate 
of Mr. Robert Allerton at Monticello, 
where I went to study the broad and long 



views of the prairie, and my memory is 
tingling with the beauty of the dwarf 
wild rose that blooms upon the banks be- 
side the road. 1 hope I am betraying no 
secrets ])y saying that Mr. Allerton has 
planted about two miles of driveway. For 
a friend whispered to me, *This was 
planted to look as if it had never been 
planted, and I don^t know whether the 
society people from Chicago who oome 
here are to be given any hint that man 
has assisted nature in anv wav." I 
would not spoil the peculiar pleasure that 
comes to everv sensitive soul with the 
revelation tliat a seeming masterpiece of 
nature is in reality a masterpiece of art. 
The Allerton drives are the mellowest ana 
purest examples of roadside planting in 
the i)rairie country with which I am 
acquainted. 

The chief secret of their charm, I fancy, 
is their democracy. For these drives are 
freely open to the public. There are no 
portentous gates of stone or iron to ad- 
vertise exclusiveness or even pride of 
ownership. Xor are they planted with 
all the rare, costly, and foreign beauties 
that adorn conventional drives. On the 
contrary, native trees, shrubs, and vines 
are allowed to develop to the utmost 
their own precious personalities. More- 
over, there is no solid wall of vegetation, 
such as we find in the svlvan roadsides of 
the Xorth Shore, but occasional glimpses 
are pennitted of the outer glory, rich 
rolling prairie stretching off to the hori- 
zon. Small wonder, then, if some motor- 
ists pass through the park without sus- 
pecting the nearness of a great house, and 
remember the place ever afterwards only 
as an example of what the public roads 
will be when America becomes as famous 
as Europe for her native beauty. 

The s])lendor of these prairie vist^i? can 
be duplicated near Chicago only by bold 
spirits, wlio, like Mr. Meeker and Mr, 
Cudahy, have the courage to forsake the 
wooded lakeside and build in the open 
farming country. Beginning with bare 
roads and drives they can grow, in seven 
to ten years, superb masses of foliage for 
framing views of the ])rairie, as well as 
the distant woodland to which these noble 
forests that hide the s(K*rets of the Sanga- 
mon River coiTcspond. 
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The finest vistas within the road itself 
are furnished by four plants that are 
commonly despised by farmers. Wild 
grapes festoon trees and bushes to a 
height of about twenty feet, and these 
should not all be dismissed as "coarse," 
for the species known locally as "Sum- 
mer Fox Grape/' which I take to be Vitis 
aestivalis, certainly wears a refined dress 
of soft gray wool. The Smooth Sumac 
(Ehus glabra) is the most satisfactory 
plant on these roadsides, in the opinion of 
Mr. Wm. F. Lodge, who helped Mr. Aller- 
ton do the planting. Descended from the 
first settler in Piatt Co., this rare spirit 
knows his flora like a Thoreau. The 
plant I enjoy most along the road is the 
Honev Locust, which makes an admirable 
gateway at either end of the drive. For, 
as you approach, it gives you glimpses 
through its branches of a road that winds 
in and out, up and down, inviting you to 
explore its cool and shady valleys. And, 
as vou emerge from this intimate retreat, 
a group of waiting Honey Ix)custs liter- 
ally waves you out to the great wonder- 
world of colored sky, clouds, and crops by 
means of its wind-stirred, feathery foliage 
that plays with sunlight like an Acacia. 

Lovely as these common plants are they 
must yield to the Shingle Oak when it 
comes to local color, for the polished 
elegance of Quercus imbricaria is, per- 
haps, the prairie's choicest gift to a land 
that cannot have Rhododendrons, This 
southern relative of the Willow Oak and 
Laurel Oak is supposed to be no more 
than a shrub along the northern limit of 
its range, but beside the Allerton road- 
ways are two specimen trees about fiftv 
feet high, with trunks about two feet in 
diameter. One of these is doubly impres- 
sive because it stands in the middle of the 
road where public sentiment has long de- 
fended its beauty against the ruthless axe 
of the count V commissioner. Tt would be 
idle for the Xorth Shore to try to imitate 
this specialty of the Com Belt, but on 
the other hand, Xorthern Illinois can 
always excel the Central and Southern 
sections of the state in growing those 
treasures of the boreal zone which find 
their southern limit near Chicago, such as 
Red Cedar, Arborvitae, Canoe Birch, 
Aspen, Mountain Ash, Staghorn Sumac, 



not to mention Balm-of-Gilead, Sweet 
and Yellow Birclu Tamarack, Cork Elm, 
Black Ash and Canada Plum. 

Less mature than the Allerton roadside 
planting, but of exceptional interest to 
the North Shore, is the roadside planting 
of Mr. Harvey J. Sconce, who o^vns a 
farm of more than 3,000 acres near Sidell, 
which is in Vermilion county, south of 
Danville. The point of view is very un- 
usual, for Mr. Sconce is one of the new 
type of American country gentlemen, not 
a mere summer resident, but one who 
lives in the country the year round. In- 
stead of ruining the land by renting it, 
he operates the farm and is maintaining 
its fertility. -He is a noted corn breeder, 
has won several times the grand prize for 
corn, and is president of one of the livest 
agricultural societies, the Illinois Corn 
Growers' Association. He has built a per- 
manent country home — a. large and digni- 
fied brick structure in the Georgian style 
— and there is every prospect that his de- 
scendants will remain as attached to the 
land as have his ancestors. The money 
for building this house has come, not 
from the citv, but from raising corn on 
this very land. 

The circumstances above related make 
Mr. Sconce's roadside planting far more 
significant than any amount of city-made 
wealth lavished upon private drives or 
even upon public roads, for Mr. Sconce 
enjoys the confidence of the common 
farmers, and therefore his example is 
more likely to be followed than that of 
the ordinary millionaire. Doubtless, 
other pieces of highway were previously 
planted with a high percentage of trees, 
shrubs, and vines native to Illinois, and 
some of them may have been planned by 
landscape designers, but, so far as I know, 
Mr. Sconce's work is the first that was 
consciously designed and planted in the 
"Illinois Way." This phrase was first 
used in a circular called "The Illinois 
Way of Beautifying the Farm," which 
contains 112 illustrations, and is still 
procurable from the ITniversitv of Illi- 
nois at TTrbana. Tlie "Illinois Way'' of 
planting is there defined as the use of a 
high percentage of permanent materials 
native to Illinois. Over ninety percent 
of the Sconce planting is composed of 
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such materials, many of which have been 
transphmted from the flood plain of the 
Vennilion Biver, a spot that seems to be 
even richer as a collecting ground than 
the Des Plaines. About three-quarters of 
a mile was designed and planted for Mr. 
Sconce in October, 1913. 

As to local color, the Flowering Dog- 
wood is a great feature on the banks 
of the Vennilion River system, and some 
day it will make these Vermilion county 
roadsides famous for a type of beauiy 
that the North Shore will never know, 
unless Mr. F. V. Coville's suggestion, de- 
rived from "acid soil agriculture,^* prove 
as successful as we hope. The new theory 
is that Cornus florida can be grown 
around Chicago in a bed of sand on top of 
which half -rotted oak leaves are placed so 
that their acidity will be carried to the 
roots by rain or artificial watering. 

The main problem of the Sconce plant- 
ing is to idealize the prairie views, for 
although these are very fine from tlie 
standpoint of farm management, they are 
perfectly flat, and like other extremely 
valuable agricultural land, are generally 
devoid of trees and shrubs. To restore 
as much as possible of the old prairie 
magic, Mr. Sconce is framing t)roaa 
views of corn and wheat with "symbols ol 
the prairie," i.e. plants with strongly 
marked horizontal branches such as Scar- 
let Haws, Prairie Crab Apples (Pyrus or 
Malus ioensis). Honey Locust, and Sassa- 
fras. He also uses freely shrubs whose 
flat flower-clusters may be considerecl 
miniature editions or faint echoes of the 
prairie. These include the Black and 
Red Elderberry and many Viburnums 
and shrubby Dogwoods. 

To restore sylvan charm and bring the 
birds back to his park, Mr. Sconce is 
planting in his woodlot the very things 
which the previous generation cut out in 
order to produce grass for cattle. The 
plan, which lies before me as I write, calls 
for Wild Crabs along the roadside to hide 
the old browsing line and give seclusion 
to the wild garden, while in the interior 
are many shrubs that feed the birds, such 
as the Dwarf and Aromatic Sumacs, 
Arrowwood, Black Haw, Juneberry and 
Gray Dogwood. Winter beauty is pro- 
vided for by Bittersweet, Winterberry, 



Cornus stolonifera, and High-bush Cran- 
berry. Among the water-loving beauties 
designed to glorify a three-foot depression 
are Hydrangea arborescens, Spice Bush, 
and colonies of Iris versicolor. This 
plan has been modified by the discovery 
of rich stores of collectable material, in- 
cluding Red Cedar, Redbnd, Buckeye, 
Flowering Currant, Black Haw, and 
"carloads of Prickly Ash" (Xanthoxylum 
americanum), which furnishes safe nest- 
ing places for many birds. I must con- 
fess that I have long been prejudiced 
against Prickly Ash, believing that its 
foliage is ill-scented, but every time I 
have crushed its leaves this spring I have 
found the odor agreeable to all the mem- 
bers of our Walking Club who have tested 
the matter. 

I wish that residents of the North 
Shore who are seriously interested in 
agriculture could know Mr. Sconce and 
see his farm. I am sure they would enjoy 
the hospitality of this delightful home. 

A third example of roadside planting 
that is of special interest to the North 
Shore is tlie work of Mr. Spencer Otis, of 
railroad construction fame, on his won- 
derful farm near Barrington, 111., where 
he produces certified milk and other high- 
grade products. Here, again, the view- 
point is unique, for Mr. Otis has a large 
sum invested in three great experiments, 
inspired by Prof. Cyril G. Hopkins, and 
looking toward the "Illinois System of 
Permanent Fertility." One of them is 
designed to work out 'more just relations 
between the big farming corporations and 
\i% employees, the new spirit being shown 
by permanent housing which is associated 
with permanent native planting. I shall 
never forget the first glimpse of the great 
concrete bams and subsidiary structures, 
as revealed from a ridge in the rolling 
prairie. So perfectly are they tied to- 
gether that they look like some super- 
dreadnaught of the future plowing its 
irresistible way through the green billows 
of the boundless prairie. It is a vision of 
the new agriculture and may be very like 
the revolutionary new thing of tomorrow, 
for the man who conceived it is accus- 
tomed to dealing with great enterprises 
that must look ahead for a quarter of a 
century. 
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Mr. Otis has planted about a mile of 
public road running through his land 
with native trees and shrubs. The 
scenery of his region comprises rolling 
prairie, lakes, and Oak woods, while the 
roads naturally tend to grow up in Haw, 
Crab, Hazel and Wild Rose. Mr. Otis, 
who has always had a strong feeling for 
native beauty, resolved to intensify the 
peculiar character of his country instead 
of borrowing the finery of foreign lands, 
and he began this in a very simple way. 
He goes to the colonies which nature has 
produced along the roads, digs up suckers 
of Sumacs and the seedling Haws that 
are crowding one another, and plants 
them at either end of such colonies, so 
that they seem to be spreading without 
the aid of man. Five or six men belong- 
ing to the same social group are watching 
the first mile planted by Mr. Otis and it 
is likelv that four consecutive miles of 
public road will be planted by them dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Both the Sconce and Otis plantings 
were designed under my direction by Mr. 
P. A. Aust of the Division of Landscape 
Extension. This pioneer work owes its 
existence largely to the far-sighted wis- 
dom and moral courage of Professor J. C. 
Blair, head of the Department of Horti- 
culture in the University of Illinois. 

The fourth and last example of road- 
side planting which I shall bring to the 
notice of North Shore residents is the 
famous work that connects Madison, Wis., 
with some of the lovplv lakes that J?ur- 
round this beautiful city. For descrip- 
tion and planting lists I must refer the 
reader to the reports of the park and 
driveway association which has done such 
wonders by raising subscriptions for 
planting these AVisconsin roadsides with 
native trees, shrubs, and vines. (We are 
indebted to Mr. C. X. Brown, secretary, 
for the accompanying illustrations). 
These drives are open to motor traffic only 
under rather severe restrictions, for thev 
are too narrow and winding to be safely 
used by speed lovers. Tt will l)e an ex- 
pensive matter to provide for heavy motor 
traffic, and I fear that much beauty will 
be lost in straightening the roads. Some 
people hope that these improvements will 
never be made, for the charms of roadside 



planting can be enjoyed to the utmost 
only on a secluded drive where the auto- 
mobile's speed can be reduced to a mini- 
mum, or where horses are not yet a curi- 
osity. 

The technical literature of roadside 
planting is still to be written. Its general 
features are covered by the writer of this 
article in the Fourth Beport of the Illi- 
nois Highway Commission, dated 1913. 
This is procurable from the Commission, 
which may be addressed at Springfield. On 
pages 334 to 345 will be found an illus- 
trated article entitled "The Illinois Way 
of Roadside Planting." 

The possibilities of roadside planting 
are enormous, for they offer a chance to 
create a great state park system without 
the cost of buying the land, and at a cost 
of maintenance far less than that which is 
necessary for city parks. Automobile 
owners in Illinois often complain that 
there is "little inducement to take a ride 
in the country because there is nothing 
to see." All this will be changed when 
the good example set by certain residents 
of the North Shore spreads to the open 
prairie. The cultured people of the 
North Shore are just the ones who can 
do so much to make Illinois one of the 
most beautiful regions in the world by 
making roadside planting fashionable. 
Every technical objection that can be 
raised by engineers, farmers, road officials, 
and lawyers can be met, I believe, by such 
competent landscape designers as Mr. 
Warren H. Manning, whose work I have 
studied in fourteen states. 

The state of Illinois has about two-and- 
a-half percent of its surface in roads, an 
area greater than that of Rhode Island, 
and sufficient to make the largest and 
most beautiful country park system in the 
world. Roadside planting offers one or 
the greatest opportunities for beautifying 
America. Eventually it may bring mil- 
lions of tourists to the state to see a type 
of scenery created in a region that was 
formerly thought to have no scenery 
worth mentioning. Tt should make new 
business for fanners and merchants, add 
greatly to the joy of living, and educate 
generations of children that will prefer 
to live in the country. 
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ROBERT DOUGLAS, FATHER 
OF EVERGREENS. 



W. C. EG.iN. 



The haberdashers lost a good tailor 
when the late Robert Douglas of Wauke- 
gaii discarded the threaded needle for the 
pine needles. Their loss is our gain, and 
we of the ^Middle West and especially 
those along this North Shore should re- 
joice in the change, for to him we owe a 
debt of gratitude for the many interest- 
ing fonns of evergreens he has introduced 
to our grounds. 

Born at Gateshead, England, in 1813, 
he came to America in 1836 working as 
a tailor in Xew England. In 1844 he 
started overland in a buggy for the greai 
West. Beaching Chicago in June he 
found the population mainly a floating 
one owing to the swampy condition of the 
soil. Pushing on for dry land his horse 
gave out at Waukegan where he settled 
and started a small nursery. 

His first venture was raising Apple and 
Pear seedlings, most of the supply at that 
time being imported from Europe, as 
were all exotic sjK?cics of evergreens. 
Open air raising of evergreen seedlings 
liad proved a failure, and our gardens had 
to depend upon seedlings collected in the 
woods for their supply of native forms. 
His experiments in tliis line gave free 
play to his genius and i)roved successful. 
Studying the conditions under which the 
forest seedlings thrived — partial overhead 
shade and an even conditi(m as to mois- 
ture — lie erected arbors covered with 
brush, under which he raised his seedlings. 
His successful method is the first on record 
and is now the accepted way. 

He was an enthusiast in his chosen 
profession and loved his business. In or- 
der to obtain dependable seed he explored 
the forests of the Far West and soon 
gained the experience that the seed of 
conifers gathered from trees on the 
Pacific Coast did not prove hardy in the 
northern portion of the Middle West; 
while seeds from the same species from 
trees growing on the cold and bleak 
promontories of the Bocky Mountains 
were hardy. Tliousands of dollars were 
lost by him and others until he discovered 
this fact. 



In a private letter <m this subject writ- 
ten October 1, 1896, he states "I used to 
grow large quantities of Red Cedars from 
native seed. One year the trees did not 
seed in this county. 1 bought a few 
j)ounds in southern Illinois and a larger 
(juantity in Tennessee, but the trees 
raised from them were tender and worth- 
less here.'^ 

As an indication of the hardships he 
underwent in his search for seed and the 
enthusiasm he displayed I will quote from 
the same letter. — ''My last experience 
was four years ago with the Weeping 
Spruce. I had written to collectors to get 
me the seeds at anv cost. Mv son, who 
was there in ('alifoniia, tried every way 
to get some one to collect it, so I wired 
him in August, 1892, that I woula come 
out and tve would have it. A small group 
of these trees stands on the summit of 
the Siskiyou Mountains where they cross 
the Coast Bange, and I thought that 
trees on such an exposure would stana 
like those on the bleak promontories m 
Colorado. After leaving the railroad at 
the highest point we went forty miles in 
a hired carriage, left it there and another 
day brought us up to the summit of the 
peak of the Siskiyou Mountains on horse- 
l)ack, but such a day — how can I describe 
it? I was in ecstasies from the waist up, 
but in abject misery from my waist down. 
Such noble grand trees, varying in species 
as we ascended, but when we reached the 
summit in the evening the fog was such 
as I had never experienced. 1 have seen 
the heaviest London fogs and the heaviest 
fogs of the Bed Woods on the coast, but I 
never saw a fog like that Siskiyou fog." 

Mr. Douglas introduced to our gardens 
many of the Bocky Mountain evergreens, 
including the popular Colorado Blue 
Sj)ru(e (Picea pungens) also disseminat- 
ing the Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga Doug- 
lasi). ^lany people presume that the tree 
was named after Bobert Douglas, but tney 
are mistaken. It was discovered by Men- 
zies in 1795 when accompanying Van- 
couver on his western journey, but it re- 
mained for David Douglas, a collector 
for the Boyal Horticultural Society of 
London, England, who landed on the 
banks of the Columbus Biver in April, 
1S25, to introduce it to the gardens of 
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England through seeds sent home. For 
this service it was named in his honor. 

Eobert Douglas was one of the first to 
take advantage of Dr. Warder's discovery 
that the Catalpa (C. specdosa) of the 
west was a different species from that 
found in the east, and was hardier and 
much better fitted for a timber tree. He 
raised seedlings in great quantities and 
it is said that in Scott County, Kansas, 
alone over three millions of his seedlings 
were planted. He has been called the 
apostle of tree planting in the west and 
was a co-worker with Parry, Engelmann, 
and Sargent, visiting the Rockies in com- 
pany with the latter. He was so fond of 
trees that he wanted everybody to grow 
them and willingly gave them to any of 
his fellow citizens who would plant them 
as street trees. He filled the sandy flats 
bordering the Lake near Waukegan with a 
varied assortment of evergreens in order 
to test their adaptability for the situation, 
and we of today reap the benefit of this 
experiment. 

He was essentially a man of the soil. 
Gilded palaces had no charm for him, but 
in nature and her doings he was deeply 
interested. He wooed her secrets and 
won them and we profit through his vic- 
tory. 

An incident happened a short time be- 
fore his death, which occurred in June, 
1897, that well, indicated his character. 
He was spending a day with me. On his 
arrival we drove directly from the deix)t 
to Ravine Oaks, the summer home of the 
late Charles W. Fullerton. ^Mr. Fullerton 
had just completed a handsome Grecian 
temple on a site overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan and was justly proud of it. It was 
finished in steamer-white and glistened in 
the purity of its color. We entered it 
and partook of a glass of wine. Mr. 
Douglas took in the whole proceeding as 
a matter of course, but made no com- 
ments. Later on when on my grounds, I 
notic-ed that he was tiring somewhat, so I 
steered him to a straw thatched rustic 
summer house. He sat down and 
stretching out his legs on the dirt floor, 
gave a sigh of relief and turning to me 
exclaimed: "This is something like it, 
when I was in that thing of Fullerton's I 
felt as if I should have had my boots 
blacked." 



His interest in his work was well illus- 
trated in the remark he made just as we 
reached the depot on his return home. 
Placing his hand upon my knee he said, 
"You don^t know how much I've enjoyed 
myself today. Oh, how I have suffered 
at times for someone to talk trees to !" 



ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 



Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 



The three materials with which the 
rural designer must go to work — the 
colours, in other words, of which his land- 
scape must be composed, are earth, water, 
and trees. Little change can be attempted, 
by means of digging away, or heaping to- 
gether earth; the levelling of rising 
grounds, or the raising of artificial hill- 
ocks, only show that man has attempted 
what is beyond his powers. Water is more 
manageable, and there are places where 
artificial lakes and rivers have been formed 
with considerable effect. Of this our 
author, Sir Henry Steuart, has given a 
very pleasing instance in his own park. 
But to speak generally, this alteration re- 
quires ver}' considerable advantages in the 
previous situation of the ground, and has 
only been splendidly successful, where 
Nature herself had formerly designed a 
lake, though the water had escaped from 
its bed by the gradual lowering or sudden 
bursting of the banks at the lower end. 
These being replaced by a dam-head, the 
lake will be restored to its bed, and man 
will only have brought back the state of 
the landscape to that which nature origi- 
nally presented. But, we doubt if even the 
ingenious process recommended by Sir 
I^. Price, would satisfy his own just and 
correct taste, when carried into execution, 
and we are, at anv rate, confident that it 
is only in rare instances, and at consider- 
able expense, that artificial water can be 
formed with the desired effect. 

Trees, therefore, remain the proper and 
most manageable material of picturesque 
improvement; and as trees and bushes can 
be raised almost anvwhere — as by their 
presence they not only delight the eye, 
with their various forms and colours, but 
benefit the soil by their falling leaves, and 
improve the climate by their shelter, there 
is scarcely any property fitted for human 
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habitation so utterly hopeless, as not to be 
rendered agreeable by extensive and 
judicious plantations. But, to obtain the 
immediate command of wood, mature 
enough to serve as shade, shelter, and or^ 
nament, has been hitherto denied to the 
improver. He has been compelled to form 
his plan, while his plants are pigmies; to 
await their slow progress towards maturi- 
ty; and to bequeath as a legacy to his 
successors and descendants the pleasure of 
witnessing the full accomplishment of his 
hopes and wishes. He also frequently be- 
queaths his land to the care of careless or 
ignorant successors, who, from want of 
taste or skill, leave his purposes unful- 
filled. 

This has been hitherto the main ob- 
struction to the art of laying out ground, 
that no artist could hope to see the per- 
fection of his own labours; nay, the 
pleasure of superintending their progress 
till the effect begins to appear, is granted 
but to those who live long, or who com- 
mence their improvements early in life. 
The ambition of man has not remained 
passively quiescent under this restriction 
of his powers, and since the days of Sul- 
tan Adhim in the Tales of the Genii, 
down to the present time, various efforts 
have been made bv different means, and 
under various circumstances, to transfer 
trees in a considerable state of maturity 
to the park or pleasure-ground, and apply 
them to the composition or improvement 
of real landscapes. The modes essayed 
may probably have been successful, in 
some instances, where the operation has 
been peculiarly favoured by circum- 
stances; but, in general, the result has 
been fruitless expense and disappoint- 
ment. The practice has been, therefore, 
latterly considered as, in a great measure, 
empirical, so slight were the chances of 
success. Miller dissuades his readers 
from tlio attempt; and ^fr. Pontey judi- 
ciously considers the mutilated and decay- 
ing trees on which the experiment had 
been made, rather as a deformity than a 
beauty to the landscape. It was even 
denied that any real advance was gained 
by transplanting a tree of ten years old, 
and it was averred (and truly, according 
to the ordinary practice) that a plant 
from the nursery, placed beside it, would. 



in the course of a few years, form by far 
the finer tree of the ivfo. 

Nevertheless, the obstacles which have 
been so long considered as insuperable, 
have given way, in our own time, before 
the courage, patience, and skill of an in- 
dividual, who has been enabled, with a 
success which appears almost marvellous, 
to cover a whole park at once with groups 
and single trees, combined with copse and 
underwood of various sizes, all disposed 
with exquisite taste. 

It is familiar to all acquainted with 
plantations (although the honour belongs 
exclusively to Sir Henry Steuart of hav- 
ing deduced the natural consequences), 
that the constant and uninterrupted 
action of the external air on a tree which 
stands completely exposed to it, gives that 
tree a habit, character, and properties en- 
tirely different, and in many respects, 
directly opposite to those acquired by one 
of the same species which has grown in 
absolute shelter, whose energies have 
exerted themselves in a different manner 
and for a different purpose, and have, 
therefore, made a most material difference 
in the attributes and constitution of the 
plant. 

Tliere is a singular and beautiful proc- 
ess of action and reaction which takes 
})lace betwixt the progress of the roots 
and of the branches. The former must, 
by their vigour and numbers, stretch out 
under ground before the branches can de- 
velope themselves in the air; and, on the 
other hand, it is necessarv that the 
branches so develope themselves, to give 
employment to the roots, in collecting 
food. There is a system of close com- 
merce between tliem; if either fail in dis- 
charging their part, the other must suffer 
in proportion. The increase of the 
branches, therefore, in exposed trees, is 
and must be in proportion with that of 
the roots, and vice versa; and as the ex- 
posed tree spreads its brandies on every 
side to balance itself against the wind, as 
it shortens its stem or trunk, to afford 
the mechanical force of the tempest a 
shorter level to net upon, so numerous and 
strong roots spread themselves under 
ground, by way of anchorage, to an ex- 
tent and in a manner unknown to shel- 
tered trees. 
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Our autlior has enumerated four prop- 
erties which nature has taught trees that 
stand unsheltered to acquire by their own 
efforts, in order to suit themselves for 
their situation. First, thickness and in- 
duration of bark; secondly, shortness and 
girth of stem; thirdly, numerousness of 
roots and fibres; and fourthly, extent, 
balance, and closeness of branches. These, 
Sir Henry has denominated the four pro- 
tecting qualities; and he has proved, by 
a very plain and practical system of 
reasoning, founded upon an intimate 
acquaintance with the most distinguished 
writers on vegetable physiology, that in 
proportion as the subject for transplanta- 
tion is possessed of these four qualities, 
in the same degree it is fitted to encoun- 
ter exposure as a single tree in its new 
position. 

It is well known that in all stormy and 
uncertain climates every species of tree 
shows what is called a weather side, that 
is, its branches shoot more freely to that 
side which is leeward during the prevail- 
ing wind, than in the opposite direction. 
Hence the trees, in a windy climate, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the sycamore, are but in- 
differently balanced, and seem, from their 
growth, to be in the act of suffering a 
constraint which they cannot resist. Now 
an ancient rule which is echoed and re- 
peated by almost all who touch on the 
subject, affirms that a transplanted tree 
must be so placed in its new site, that the 
same sides shall be weather and lee which 
formerly were so. Sir Henry Steuart, in 
direct opposition to this rule, recom- 
mends strongly that the }X)flition of the 
tree be reversed, so that the leo side, 
where the branches are elongated, shall be 
pointed towards the prevailing wind, and 
what was formerly the weathersido, being 
now turned to leeward, shall l)e en- 
couraged, by its new position, to slioot out 
in such a manner as to restore the balance 
and symmetry of the toj). 

But were this species of mutilation less 
directly injurious to vegetation than it 
certainly is, we ought to remember that 
the purpose of transplanting trees is 
chiefly or entirely ornamental ; and if we 
render them, by decapitation and dis- 
membermient of every kind, di.<gustring 
and miserable spectres, we destroy the 



whole purpose and intention for which 
they were transplanted, and present the 
eye with a set of naked and mutilated 
posts and poles, resembling the unhealthy 
and maimed tenants of a military hospital, 
after a great battle, instead of the beauti- 
ful objects which it was the purpose of 
the improver to procure by anticipating 
the course of nature. It is true, good 
soil, and a tract of years, may restore 
such ill-used subjects to form and beauty, 
but, considering the length of time that 
they must remain disgusting and un- 
sightly, we would far rather trust to such 
plants as nature might rear on the spot — 
plants which would come to maturity as 
soon, and prove incomparably more thriv- 
ing in their growth, and more beautiful in 
their form. 

The days of Orpheus are no more, and 
no man can now pretend to make the 
rooted denizens of the forest shift their 
places at the simple expense of an old- 
song. It must be held sufficient if the ex- 
penditure does not so far exceed the ob- 
ject to be obtained, as to cause the altera- 
tions produced to rank with the extrava- 
gant freaks of Nero, who was the first of 
landscape gardeners, and his successors 
on the school of gigantic embellishment. 
But the country-gentleman of easy for- 
tune, who does not hesitate to lay out two 
or three hundred pounds for a tolerable 
picture or two to adorn the inside of his 
house, should not surely be induced to 
grudge a similar expenditure to form the 
park, by which it is surrounded, into a 
natural landscape, which will more than 
rival the best efforts of the pencil. The 
power of adorning nature is a luxury of 
the higheJJt kind, and must, to a certain 
extent, be paid for; but the following 
pieces of evidence serve to show, that the 
price is uncommonly moderate, if con- 
trasted with the effects produced. 

The committee of the Highland Society 
remark, that the transplantation of grown 
trees belongs to the fine arts rather than 
those which have had direct and simple 
utility for their object, and that the re- 
turn is to be expected rather in pleasure 
than in actual profit: 

^*Value, no doubt, every proprietor 
acquires, when he converts a bare arid 
unsightly common into a clothed. 
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sheltered and riclily ornamented park. 
But, excepting in the article of shel- 
ter, he has no more immediate value 
than the purchaser of a picture." 

But this apologetical introduction is so 
far short of the truth, since it omits to 
notice that the improver has created a 
value — ^unproductive, indeed, while he 
continues to retain possession of his 
estate, but which can be converted into 
actual productive capital so soon as he 
chooses to part with it. The difference 
between AUanton, with its oniamented 
park, and Allanton as it was twenty years 
since, would soon be ascertained were the 
proprietor disposed to bring his ancient 
heritage into the market. The committee 
proceed to state, that the formation of 
the two acres of copse, intermingled with 
standard trees, already mentioned, ap- 
pears to have amounted to 3 pounds i)er 
acre; and they exj)ress their belief that no 
visible change, to the same purpose, could 
have been effected by the landscape gar- 
dener, which could have had effect before 
it had cost the proprietor three times the 
sum. 



LOCALITY INDEX OF ROADSIDE 
TREES AT LAKE FOREST. 



Only roadside plants in the North 
Shore region, or such as can be seen from 
public roads without endroaching upon 
private grounds, will be designated in 
these notes. The side of the road is in- 
dicated by the compass abbreviations, N., 
S., E., W. 

The common names of plants will be 
used in listing these trees with the botani- 
cal names only for identification. 

Other lists of noteworthy plants will 
be printed in later issues to indicate the 
location of plants accessible to the public. 
You are asked to co-operate in compiling 
notes for such lists. 

Tliis list is restricted to Lake Forest, 
as shown by the abbreviation (L. F.), but 
other lists will cover all the North Shore. 

Apple. 

American Crab (Mains coronaria) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Blair Lodge; 
Maplewood Rd. N., Mrs. Carter Fitzhugh; 
Sheridan Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Parkman's Crab (Malus Halliana) (L 



F.) Lake Ave. \V., Mayflower Rd., E., 
Elmtree Rd. X., Mrs, Byron L. Smith. 

Common Apple (Malus communis) (L. 
F. ) Rosemary Rd. N., McRevnolds lot 

Siberian Flowering Crab (Malus bap- 
cata) (L. F.) Rosemary Rd. N., McRev- 
nolds lot. 

Ash. 

White Ash (Fraxinus americana) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E. & W., Riivine N. 
of Ferry Hall; Mayflower Rd., W., ilr. 
R. H. McElwee's; Lake Avenue E. & W., 
Ravine N. of Mrs. Byron L. Smith ; Elm- 
tree Rd. N., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Myrtle-leaf Euro|)ean Ash (Fraxinus 
excelsior var. myrtifolia) (L. F.) Lake 
Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Single-leaf Euro|)ean Ash (Fraxinus 
excelsior var. monophylla.) (L. F.) I^ke 
Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Gold-dust Ash (Fraxinus pennsylvan- 
ica var. aucubaefolia) (L. F.) Sheridan 
Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Green Ash (Fraxinus lanceolata) (L. 
F.) Brushwood Rd. 

Beech . 

Purple Beech (Fagus sylvatica var. 
purpurea) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. W., 
Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Birch . 

Canoe Birch (Betula papyrifera) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Ravine N. of 
Forest Park; Mayflower Rd. E., Byron 
L. Smith Public Path; Lake Ave. E., 
Ravine N. of Mrs. Bvron L. Smith. 

Purple Birch (Betula pendula var. 
purpurea) (L. F.) Lake xVve. W., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith. 

Cafalpa. 

Showy Catalpa (Catalpa speciosa) (L. 
F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. Robert J. 
Thorne; Railroad Station grounds; Lake 
Ave. AV., Mrs. Byron L. Smith; McKin- 
lev Rd. E., Mr. M. J. Archer. 

Dwarf Catalpa (Catalpa bignonioides 
var. nana) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith. 

CercidiphijUum . 
Kadsura Tree (Cercidiphyllum japon- 
icum) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. W., ravine 
between Sheridan Road and Dr. Geo. F. 
Fiske. 

Ch erry. 
Wild Black Cherry (Prunus serotina) 
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(L. F.) Mayflower Kd. W., ravine by 
Ferry Hall. 

English Bird Chern^ (Prunus Padus) 
(L. F.) Elmtree Rd. N., Mrs. Byron L. 
Smith. 

Russian May Day Tree (Prunus Padus 
var. Maackii) (L. F.) Ringwood Rd. E., 
Walden entrance. 

Choke Cherry (Prunus virginiana) (L. 
F.) Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. Moss. 

Pin Cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Rd. X., opposite Mr. 
Thomas Hall. 

Elm. 

American Elm (Ulmus americana) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. W. to Lake Ave., 
Steam Railroad station grounds. 

Slippery Elm (Ulmus fulva) (L. F.) 
Mayflower Rd. W., Ravine N. of Ferry 
Hall; Maplewood Rd. X., Mr. J. X. 
Moss. 

Cork Elm (Ulmus racemosa) (L. F.) 
Cemetery at entrance on left. 

English Elm (Ulmus campestris) (L. 
F.) Sheridan Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske; 
McKinley Rd. E. opposite Steam Railroad 
station. 

Golden English Elm (Ulmus campes- 
tris var. aurea) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. W., 
Dr. Geo. F. Fiske; Lake Ave. W., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith; Sheridan Rd. W., Mr. 
Finley Barrell. 

Variegated English Elm (Ulmus 
campestris var. argenteo-variegata) (L. 
F.) Sheridan Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Curly-leaf English Elm (Ulmus cam- 
pestris var. cuciillata) (L. F.) Sheridan 
Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Downy English Elm (Ulmus camp- 
estris var. japonica) (L. F.) Lake Ave. 
W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Scotch Elm (Ulmus scabra) (L. F.) 
Lake Ave. W., INlrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Camperdown Elm (Ulmus scabra var. 
pendula) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs, 
Byron L. Smith. 

Siberian Elm (Ulmus pumila) (L. F.) 
Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. Smitli. 

IIo ml) earns. 

Hop Hornbeam (Ostvra virginica) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E.'& W., Ravine X. 
of Ferry Hall : Lake Ave. W., Ravine N. 
of Mrs. Bvron L. Smith. 

Blue Beech (Carpinus caroliniana) 



(L. F.) Mayflower Rd. W., Ravine X. of 
Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Iforsecheatnut. 

Horsechestnut (Aesculus Hippocasta- 
nuni) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron 
L. Smith; Green Bay Rd. W., Mr. L. F. 
Swift; Maplewood Rd. W., Mr^ J. L. 
Moss; Deerpath Rd. S., near Deerpath 
Inn ; McKinley Rd. E., lot east of Steam 
Railroad station; Sheridan Rd. W., Mc- 
Reynolds lot. 

Linden. 

Ba.sswood (Tilia americana) (L. F.) 
Mayflower Rd. E. & W., Ravine X. of 
Ferry Hall; Lake Ave. E. & W., Ravine 
X. of ^ilrs. Bvron L. Smith. 

Silver Linden (Tilia tomentosa) (L. 
F.) Lake Ave. E., opposite Mrs. Byron 
L. Smith; Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Bvron L. 
Smith. 

Largeleaf European Linden (Tilia 
platyphyllos) (L. F.) Elmtree Rd. X., 
Mrs. Bvron L. Smith. 

Cutleaf European Linden (Tilia platy- 
phyllos var. laciniata) (L. F.) Lake Ave. 
W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Locust. 

Black Locust (Robinia pseudacacia) 
(L. F.) Lake Ave. E., Forest Park Lake- 
side Bluff; Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. 
Smith Public Path ; Steam Railroad 
station grounds; Illinois Ave., Mr. 
Robbins. 

Magnolia. 

Cucumber- tree (Magnolia acuminata) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss. 

Umbrella-tree (Magnolia tripetala) (L. 
F.) Sheridan Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Maple. 

Silver Maple (Acer saccharinum) (L. 
F.) Steam Railroad station grounds; 
Mayflower Rd. to Lake Ave., Roadside 
trees; Presbyterian Church. 

Wier'fi Cut-leaf Maple (Acer sacchari- 
num var. Wieri) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., 
Mrs. Bvron L. Smith; Sheridan Rd. W., 
Dr. Geo. F. Fiske. 

Xorwav Afaplo (Acer platanoides) 
(L. F.) Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss. 

Schwedler's Maplo (Acer platanoides 
var. Schwedlcri) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. 
W., Mrs. Bvron L. Smith. 
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Golden Sycamore Maple (Acer pseudo- 
platanus var. Worleei) (L. F.) Elm tree 
Rd. N., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Box Elder (Acer Negundo) (L. F.) 
Mayflower Rd., opposite Ferry Hall; 
Rosemary Rd., opposite Academy; Brush- 
wood Rd. 

Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Ferry Hall lawn; 
Mayflower Rd. E. & W., Ravine N. of 
Ferry Hall. 

Siberian Maple (Acer ginnala) (L. F.) 
Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Mountain Maple (Acer spicatum) (L. 
F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Walden entrance. 

Moosewood (Acer pennsylvanicum) (L. 
F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Walden entrance. 

Mountain Ash. 

Rowan-tree (Sorbus Aucuparia) (L. 
F.) corner Sheridan Rd. and Maplewood 
Rd. ; Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Mulberry, 

Tea's Weeping Mulberry (Morus alba 
var. tataricja pendula) (L. F.) Lake Ave. 
W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith; Steam Rail- 
road station grounds. 

Nut Trees. 

Butternut (Juglans cinerea) (L. F.) 
Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. Moss. 

Shagbark Hickory (Gary a ovata) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. Smith 
Public Path S. ; Mayflower Rd. E., Ravine 
N. of Ferry Hall; Lake Ave. E., Mr. 
Mark Cummings; Lake Forest Cemetery 
entrance. 

Oak, 

Burr Oak (Quercus macrocarpa) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. John T. 
Pirie's entrance: Elmtree Rd. X., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith; Brushwood Rd. 

White Oak (Quercus alba) (L. F.) 
Brushwood Rd. ; Mayflower Rd. E. & W., 
Ravine N. of Ferrv Hall. 

Red Oak (Quercus rubra) (L. F.) 
Brushwood Rd. ; Mayflower Rd. E. & W., 
Ravine N. of Ferry Hall; Lake Ave. E., 
Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Plum. 

Wild Plum (Prunus americana) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Blair Lodge en- 
trance; Maplewood Rd. X., Mrs. Carter 
Fitzhugh; Maplewood Rd. N., Mr. J. L. 



Moss; Sheridan Rd. W., Dr. Geo. F. 
Fiske. 

Purple-leaf Plum (Prunus cerasifera 
var. atropurpurea) (L. F.) Steam Rail- 
road station grounds; Lake Ave. E-, Mr. 
Mark Cummings' entrance. 

Poplar, 

I^rge- tooth Asj^en (Populus grandi- 
dentata) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. E.,, 
Ravine X. of Ferry Hall. 

White Poplar (Populus alba) (L. P.) 
Mayflower Rd. E., Lake shore from 
Byron L. Smith Public Path ; Maplewood 
Rd. S., Mr. Thomas Hall; Mayflower Rd. 
W., Ravine X. of Ferry Hall; Sheridan 
Rd. E., Mr. Robert J. Thome. 

American Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides) (L. F.) Brushwood Rd., Cottage 
Park. 

Balsam Poplar (Populus balsamifera) 
(L. F.) corner Westminster Ave. and 
McKinley Rd. 

Sycamore. 

Buttonwood (Platanus orientalis) (L. 
F.) Green Bay Rd. W., Mr. Louis F. 
Swift; Brushwood Rd. X., Academy 
g}Tnnasium. 

Tupelo. 

Sour Gum (Xyssa sylvatica) (L. F.) 
Lake- Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith. 

Willotv. 

Laurel-leaf Willow (Salix pentandra) 
(L. F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. 
Smith Public Path S. 

Gold-bark Willow (Salix vitellina var. 
aurea) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Byron 
L. Smith Public Path S. 

Salmon-bark Willow (Salix vitellina 
var. Britzensis) (L. F.) Brushwood Rd., 
Cottasre Park 

White Willow (Salix alba) (L. F.) 
Rosemary Rd. X., McReynolds lot. 

Wisconsin Weeping Willow (Salix 
babylonica var. dolorosa) (L. F.) May- 
flower Rd. W., Mr. John T. Pirie ; Brush- 
wood Rd. 

Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) (L. F.) 
Brushwood Rd. 

Yelhw-Wood. 

Yellow-wood (Cladrastis lutea) (L. 
F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. R. H. McElwees. 
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"THE WELL-CONSIDERED 
GARDEN." 
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The Director is recently in receipt of 
a copy of one of the latest books on the 
garden art in this country — "The Well- 
Considered Garden," by Mrs. Francis 

King (Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1915). 

While at the start the book is a record 
of personal experience, it touches upon 
'^various gardens" from east to west. 
Great emphasis is placed upon color ar- 
rangement in the garden; ever}'^ planting 
is subjected to the test of color harmony. 
Tliis point of view toward the garden is 
inspired by the work of that color enthu- 
siast in England, Miss Gertrude Jekyll, 
and Miss Jekyll has given the book her 
approval in a preface. The particular 
value of this part of the book lies in the 
fact that it is the first discussion that is 
truly American in point of its examples. 
Mrs. King says that beauty or lack of 
beauty in a color depends upon its rela- 
tion to other colors. She urges a more 
critical study in garden arrangements 
from the point of view of color, habit, and 
season of bloom. 

While several vital phases of garden 
building, such as the purpose, design, 
construction and maintenance of the 
garden, are but lightly touched upon, the 
book speaks for an intimate study of 
one's garden problems. 

In the appendix are "Notes on Garden 
Clubs" in America, a summary all too 
brief telling haw the amateurs of this 
country are working together. Some- 
thing of the organization, membership 
and work of the larger garden clubs is 
outlined, and we are surprised to learn 
that the oldest club, that at Philadelphia, 
is but twelve years of age. 

^The best garden club is doubtless yet 
to be formed: it can now be a composite. 
It will adopt the more important and 
practical plans of those already in exist- 
ence; it may start with tlie benefit of 
their experience. Existing clubs are al- 
ready recognized, reference to our garden- 
ing journals shows, as powerful factors 
for the right develo})ment of horticulture 
in America. May their tribe increase!" 



The timely article on the beautifying 
of the roadside, "Some Inspiring Ex- 
amples of Roadside Planting," is contrib- 
uted by Br. Wilhelm Miller, head of the 
Division of Landscape Extension of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Miller is an 
enthusiast on the "Illinois Way" of plant- 
ing, and he describes this roadside im- 
provement from the personal point of 
view. The photographs that appear on the 
title page were loaned by the University 
of Illinois through Dr. Miller, who ob- 
tained them from' Mr. C. N. Brown of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

To carr}' out the idea of tree planting 
for landscape effect, with which this 
issue deals largely, some thoughts are 
chosen from the essays of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., entitled "On Landscape 
Gardening." This excerpt is taken from 
a collection of miscellaneous essays, col- 
lected by the author, and printed in 
America by Carey & Hart in Philadelphia 
in 1841. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens: IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDEE THE VIEWS 

OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reeervations in the 
design of their places. 
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The article printed with title ^'Ever- 
greens in Indiana" was sent in to the 
Director by Mrs. Wm. E. English of 
Lexington, Indiana, in the form of an 
open letter of garden experiences, and 
in that spirit is given to the readers 
of "Billerica." Though I^exington is 
somewhat soutli of the North Shore, the 
tests of garden plants will show results 
not too different, and intimate personal 
observations like these have a local in- 
terest and value that the more genenal 
articles by the horticultural journals 
could not know. Let us hope that other 
garden lovorf, will be inspired to record 
their experiences. 

The article on Koadside Planting ])y 
Mr. 0. C. Simonds of Chicago, a man who 
stands among the very first in his pro- 
fession, is esjjccially appropriate because 
it is doubtful if there is another man who 
has done more toward making roadsides 
beautiful in Illinois and elsewhere than 
has Mr. Simonds. His love of Nature is 
as great as his skill in developing it. 



The cone-bearers are exceedingly im- 
portant elements of broad landscape 
w^hether they appear as native forest 
growth or in artificial plantations. 

Wliile the dark greens, gray greens and 
yellowish greens are distinct from the 
greens of deciduous trees, the marked 
differences are in the immobilitv of the 
foliage and the branches. The cone-bear- 
ers in their greetings to you are as rigidly 
erect as the trained sentr}^ on duty or 
they nod and sway in stately rhythm, 
while the deciduous leaves and branches 
are flickering and flying at every breeze. 
There is a steadiness, a maturity, even in 
young cone-bearers, that makes one feel 
that they are really essential to hold the 
landscape together. They are all-the-year 
fighters, for they do not shed all their 
leaves and go to sleep in winter. 

Bobert Douglas of Waukegan, concern- 
ing whom Mr. Egan wrote in the last 
issue, could have no finer memorial than a 
great cone-bearing forest. To Mr. Douglas 
the North Shore Region, as well as the 
eastern L^nited States, owes a debt of 
gratitude for his work in discovering, 
testing and introducing evergreens. Let 
those who are responsible for the "Illinois 
Beautiful Movement" bear this in mind. 

There are others both east, west and 

south, who, like Mrs. English, whose 

article appears in this issue, are trying 

out in their locality the cone-bearers. 

Such investigators may not only gain 

much pleasure in the testing but they may 

also contribute valuable data to our knowl- 
edge of this class of plants. Such knowl- 
edge not only makes it possible to add to 
the beauty of broad landscapes by the in- 
troduction of the cone-bearers in the 
forest, but also contributes to economic 
values, for no class of trees has greater 
economic values for wood and for lumber 
than the group in question. 

THE DIRECTOR. 
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Helen Orr English. 



There is a confidential intimacy about 
the little paper "Billerica" that has in- 
spired me to write to it as one would to 
a friend. While I have written occa- 
sionally upon horticultural subjects for 
the press, it is the first time that I have 
taken up my pen in the direction of maga- 
zine writing, and I am not quite sure in 
what class the scientific, technical or pro- 
fessional horticulturists would place me; 
but whatever they choose t^ call me, 
whether it be amateur, dilettante or just 
a woman interested in gardening, being 
free from the shackles of the trade and 
having no horticultural reputation to sus- 
tain beyond my own locality, I have more 
latitude to make mistakes and greater 
privileges for asking questions. 

I wish to sav that 1 had the honor and 
the pleasure of reading in manuscript 
several of the articles that have been 
published in "Billcrica," and I think we 
are all delighted to have them preserved 
in print so that we may have them for 
future reference. 

"Billerica" seems to me to fill a long- 
felt want, and while my gardening has 
been devoted to a section of the countrv 
three hundred miles south of the North 
Shore, in Southern Indiana, yet I am 
more or less familiar with the beautiful 
gardens as seen by the motorists in tour- 
ing around Chicago. I am further in- 
terested in the trees and shrubs that are 
liardv on the North Shore, because of a 
])lace I have just acquired on the opposite 
shore of Lake Michigan above Frankfort. 
T don't yet know what the difference is 
as to dimate, but I believe the soil is 
practically the same as that of the North 
Shore, which makes another one of the 
many reasons w^hy "Billerica" appeals to 
me so strongly. 

There has already been written in 
^^illerica" a great deal in regard to the 
coniferous trees of the North Shore and 
it 60 happens there has not been one 
mentioned that I have not grown, and 
there are many more which in my mild 
climate I am able to grow. It has oc- 
curred to me that my experiences with 



so many varieties may have developed a 
knowledge of a few choice ones hardier 
tlian the majority and this knowledge 
might be of interest, if not benefit, to 
those interested; therefore, it is in this 
**letter" frame of mind I address the 
readers of "Billerica." 

Considering the large family of Cy- 
presses in its various groups, the Retinos- 
pora (Japanese Cypress) for one, does 
not do nearlv so well with me as the Biota 
varieties (Chinese Cypress). Of the 
Retinospora, 1 Iiave grown Retinosj)ora 
obtusa var. nana, Retinospora plumosa 
var. aurea, Retinospora pisifera var. 
aurea and Retinospora filifera. The 
last variety I don't consider worth grow- 
ing. The aurea varieties are apt to suffer 
in an extreme winter, but Retinospora 
obtusa var. nana does very well if you 
desire that small, compact Cypress; per- 
sonally I should prefer the Biota orient- 
al is var. nana when one wislies a low- 
growing Cypress; and the aurea variety 
of Biota nana and Biota orientalis are ex- 
tremely pretty and hardy, both being the 
hardiest golden evergreens that I grow. 
There is another golden Biota very lovely, 
Biota orientalis var. semper-aurescens. 
Tlierc is a filiformis variety of Biota which 
I rank with Retinospora filifera, and Thuya 
filifolia I place wuth these also, the three 
of them not worth growing in my estima- 
tion, but interesting if one wishes to study 
varieties. Of the Thuya (our American 
Cypress, Arbor Vitae or Tree of Life) the 
varietv which is sometimes called sibirica 
and sometimes called Wareana (tucked 
away in a cell of my brain is the knowl- 
edge that either one or the other of these 
terms is obsolete, but which it is I don't 
remember) has proved w^ith me to be the 
hardiest, as I had several of them live 
through the winter of 1911-12, which was 
the hardest winter in my garden that I 
ever had, having lost nearly a hundred of 
the verv choicest Rhododendrons and 
some of these hybrids had grown to a 
height of eight feet. Thuya pumila is 
another form which grows along with 
sibirica and does just as well. Of course 
the common Thuya occidentalis does well 
with me, and the pyramidal form is very 
fine when one wishes, that form. "Queen 
Victoria" is a white-tipped variety that is 
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very hardy, very pretty, and the Thuya 
Vervaeneana is well worth experimenting 
with if one wants for effect a bronzed 
form in the autumn months, and I have 
had one for ten years. 

The Thuyopsis borealis latifolia var. 
glauca is such a beautiful tree that I have 
tried to grow it in almost every situation, 
but it will not grow for me, I am sorry to 
say. I have had the same experience with 
iheCedrus family, having grown theCedrus 
atlantica var. glauca, Cedrus Libani and 
Cedrus Deodara and none of them will 
winter with me. I remember in Kew 
Gardens, in London, the deep respect 1 
felt for a magnificent, large specimen ol 
the Cedar of Lebanon (Oedrus Libani) 
as I stood before it! Such a size, nor 
had any size of the variety been possible 
with me. I have had the same experience 
with Cephalotaxus Fortunei and its varie- 
ties, but I have been foolish enough just 
this season to try them again by planting 
out the variety drupacea. The Cupressus 
Lawsoniana var. Alumii does not do well 
with me, nor does the variety albo-spica, 
both variegated forms. The Cryptomeria 
japonica is one of the most beautiful 
trees I have ever seen, and I have tried 
nursing that along season after season, 
but to no avail. I see a resemblance 
between the last named tree and Juniperus 
squarrosa ^'eitchii and I have grown the 
latter, but a peculiar thing happened to it 
— ^the top died. 1 had it carefully sawed 
out and the result is quite a pretty, small, 
low, round, bushy tree. I have never at- 
tempted any of the Chamaecyparis family, 
that is, under that name, perhaps the pro- 
nunciation of the word was too much for 
me, but I feel sure some of the experts 
who read this will smile, because I have 
a suspicious feeling that it is no more 
nor less than the Cypress after all. I 
have been successful with Sciadopitys 
verticillata, the Umbrella Pine, but I can- 
not recommend it for the North Shore. 
While it lives with me, it doesn't flourish 
as it should in my climate which is more 
conducive to tender growth. In studying 
over what I have grown in the way of 
evergreens. I see my Juniper family is the 
longest, but Juniperus communis, strange 
to say, does not do well with me. Its 
Irish variety, hibernica, I have wanted 



particularly as a matter of sentiment and 
have always kept three growing around a 
stone that we brought from the Giant's 
Causeway, but I have had to replace them 
very regularly. The Red Cedar (Junip- 
erus virginiana) that I buy from nurseries, 
seldom does well with me; while the 
natives that spring up all around me in- 
variably are beautiful specimens. The 
Red Cedar growing in its natural habitat 
will vary almost more than any tree I 
know. I suppose this is due almost en- 
tirely to soil, sunshine and location. I 
set out years ago a mixed planting on a 
hillside opposite a hill which had been 
converted into a rock garden, and in this 
mixed planting were Red Cedars, Hem- 
locks, Dogwoods, Rhododendrons, etc. The 
Hemlocks did remarkably well and are 
flourishing today, but the Red Cedars 
were a disappointment. The low growing 
form of Red Cedar, variety Kosteri, in 
time becomes shabby so that I cannot 
recommend it. I have never tried any of 
the inverted forms or varieties of any of 
the coniferous family as I considered them 
freaks and not very hardy ones. To go 
back to the Juniperus family and the 
various forms, glauca, Schotti, Ijeei var. 
elegantissima (being a white tipped form), 
excelsa var. stricta variegata, also a creamy 
wliite, grayish-green variety not very 
hardy, and chinensis, they all give a 
variety of coloring which is very pretty. 
Of the trailing Juniperus I think I have 
tried all that are listed in all of the cata- 
logues. For a trailer I very much prefer 
the recurva var. squamata variety of low 
growing Junipers, and I should appreciate 
it if someone who knows will tell me if 
that form does not grow wild in the North 
Shore region, as 1 am quite sure that 
form is over on the west shore of Michi- 
gan. I so prefer it to the variety prostrata 
that I don't plant the latter any more. 
The various varieties of Juniperus Sabina, 
such as tamariscifolia, etc., are not hardy 
with me and I don't plant them any more. 
Juniperus canadensis and its golden form 
aurea are very fine. 

We gardeners always have our special 
pets, and one of mine is the Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii, and I never can see why any 
one will plant Picea excelsa, the common 
Xorway Spruce, as a windbreak or for 
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any other purpose when they can get other 
trees so much better and prettier. In that 
family I don^t like the Colorado Blue 
Spruce, probably because it is a very 
common form and I class it with the 
Salvias and Cannas, which the ordinary 
gardener plants to excess, not seeming to 
know that we have hardy plants which 
would absolutely take the place of Salvias 
and Cannas if he would only make an 
effort to learn something about gardening 
and not follow blindlv the masses. I love 
the White Spruce (Picea aJba), and the 
varieties orientalis and Xordmanniana are 
splendid forms, but the latter is too 
gloomy a tree to be around a house. In 
direct contrast to the Xordmann's Spruce 
is the lovely Colorado Fir (Abies con- 
color). I have just had shipped to me 
Abies arizonica, and as this is an alto- 
gether new variety to me I shall watch it 
with great interest. Fraser's form of Bal- 
sam Fir (Abies Fraseri) is a very pretty, 
hardy tree with me. The English Fir 
(Abies pectinata) will not winter with me. 
In an article in "Billerica" the Larch 
is mentioned, and I notice only the Eng- 
lish Larch is spoken of. I have growing 
as w^ell as my English Larch, the Japanese 
Larch (Larix leptolepis) which is equally 
hard v. Larix occidentalis, which is one 
of my highly prized trees because it was 
so difficult to purchase froni minrorios 
(and is native to tlie Xorth Shore I be- 
lieve), is an xAmerican Larch or what is 
commonly called Tamarack. I was years 
in getting mine from a nursery, but finally 
located it and it is thriving in my rock 
garden along with the lovely Southern 
Bald Cypress (Taxodium distichum). I 
have given up altogether trying to use Box 
for hedges in my rock garden. It winter- 
kills with me to vsueh an extent that it is 
useless to try to keep a Box hedge in my 
climate in good condition. I have often 
thought that the Japanese Yew (Taxus 
cuspidata) would make a splendid low 
hedge for a rose garden, or wherever a low 
hedge is needed, as it is very hardy and 
would stand shearing well. I have the 
repandens form of Taxus baccata, English 
Yew, which is a choice spreading little 
specimen ; also the aurea form w^hich has 
stood many winters. That reminds me of 
the disgust in which years ago a well- 



known nursery man regarded my English 
Golden Yews planted at my entrance 
gates, in a wild jungle planting. I also 
had there some Japanese Maples which he 
classed with the former, but as they 
thrived and were the beginnings of my 
taste for floriculture as developed in 
travelling through Europe years ago, I 
left them there, where they still thrive. I 
don't even apologize for them any more 
as I look upon them as milestones in my 
horticultural career and as tributes to my 
ignorance. 

I am very proud of a group of Ameri- 
can Holly (Ilex opaca) which I have 
growing, but neither the English nor Jap- 
anese Holly will grow Mith me at all. If 
there are any gardeners of the North 
Shore who desire to attempt the American 
Holly (and- there may be many who al- 
ready have done so successfully), I insist 
that the only way to transplant the Ameri- 
can Holly is to strip the entire bush en- 
tirely of its leaves at the time of setting 
out. I made a thorough test of this and 
know that that advice is absolutely safe 
and the only way in which a transplant- 
ing can be made. 

I have left the Pine family to be my 
last. Tliere is never any question which 
is the finest Pine of all, and that is the 
White Pine (Pinus Strobus). I have a 
Pinus resinosa which was sent to me from 
Northern Michigan and is doing splen- 
didly. I am a little in doubt as to which 
variety of Pine is native in Southern In- 
diana — I always thought it was the Nor-» 
way or R-cd Pine, but it is so different 
from this Michigan Pine, which I am 
sure is a Xonvay as it has the two long 
leaves shown in all the books, and I am 
not quite sure what our native Pine is. I 
am almost inclined to believe it is the 
Jersey Pine or Scrub Pine (Pinus virgin- 
iana) but I am not sure. Of course, with 
a little careful investigation I oould and 
should easily determine. The rigida 
variety or Pitch Pine is very |x>or for 
ornamental purposes and I have not 
much choice between Pinus austriaca and 
Pinus sylvestris, both being quick-growing, 
large, rugged trees. A nursery once sent 
me Pinus Thunbergii and it lived for 
years on the bank of a made pond, but 
the severe winter of 1911-12 killed it. I 
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have always wondered what tliat tree 
reaJly was, because it grew like the Aus- 
trian and Scotch pines. For a small Pine 
nothing e<]uals the Swii:.s Pine (Pinus 
Cembra) either in appearance or hardi- 
ness. Pinus Mughus varies considerably 
with me as to habit of gro^i-th, some be- 
ing quite tall (that is, tall for a Mountain 
Pine) and others never getting above one 
anrl a half feet. 

In this little article of mine, which may 
not be worthy of seeing the light of day 
or of print, I have confined myself ex- 
clusively to Evergreens; but it has been 
with difficulty as so many subjects are 
touched upon in our "Billerica" that it is 
a temjitation to wander off among the 
shrubs and plants. As I said in the be- 
ginning, my climate is a little milder 
than tiiat of the North Shore, yet the 
work of a lavman mav be of interest to 
those who have given so much more of 
their time to it than I have. 



THE TRKAI^fEXT OF EOADSTDES 
ALONG THE NORTH SHORE. 



O. (\ SlMOXDS. 



Originally most of the area known as 
the "North Shore" was covered with a 
thick forest growth. On the poorer land 
— the sand dunes and sand and gravel 
regions from Chicago to Evanston — tlie 
Black Oak predominated, but Red Oaks, 
Bnr Oaks, White Oaks and other trees 
were also found here and there. In the 
comparatively level district of Wilmette 
and Ken il worth, with its rich black soil, 
Elms, Lindens and \A\ trees predomi- 
uattMl, and farther north, where the land is 
a stiff elav, our various native Oaks and 
the Sugar and Red ^raj)les made up the 
greater part of tlie forest growth. Hardlv 
any region was without scattered speci 
mens or groups of Lindens. There were 
also groups and sometimes extensive 
thickets of wild Crab Apples, Tljorn Ap- 
ples, Juneberries and Viburnums. Iron- 
woods were abundant and less frequently 
Blue Beeclies were found. Hickories were 
numerous and occasionally there were 
Black Walnuts and Butteniuts. Through 
this region, as it gradually became settled, 
roadways were cut. sometimes straight, 



>onietimes curved, and the native growth 
was left on each side of oj^enings approxi- 
mately "^0 feet in width. These roadways 
were noted for their Iwaiitv. The mar- 
gins showed Nature's own arrangement of 
trees and shrubs. Large forest trees, 
sometimes singly and sometimes in attrac- 
tive groups, shaded the roadway. In the 
more oj3en spaxres shrubs of all sizes, from 
the Dewberries, Wild Roses, Blueberries 
and Aromatic Sumac to the larger > Vibur- 
nums, found favorable conditions for 
growth. Later sidewalks were often 
placed at the edge of streets near the 
proix»rty line. These streets usually had 
a width of 66 feet, so an area of not less 
than 15 feet wide was left partly covered 
with native growth between the walk and 
roadway. Usually these walks were placed 
only on one side of the street. Later, as 
the various suburbs increased in popula- 
tion, improvements (?) were made by 
cutting .away all of the smaller growth 
and re})lacing this ground-covering with 
grass. This procecnied until many road- 
sides were quite bare in appearance and 
then this bareness was relieved by planting 
again trees and bushes. This treatment 
giving an irregular parklike effect was all 
verv^ well as long as people were content 
to ride in easy-going horsed rawn vehicles. 
But with the arrival of swift-moving 
^^achines" — bicycles, motorcycles and 
automo]>iles — ^the beautiful low growth 
was found an element of danger. On this 
account ordinances were passed restricting 
the use of shrubs and sometimes pro- 
hibiting them altogther along public 
streets. 

With this brief outline of the develop- 
ment of our roadsides, let us take into ac- 
coiint the present conditions and consider 
what would be the wise method of treating 
planting strips along our highways. Wliat 
()p])ortunitie8 do tliese strips of land give 
for beautiful growth without bringing in 
any element of danger ? We wish to have 
eliarming home grounds. It is necessary 
to reach these grounds either by driving 
from the city, or by riding or walking 
from the railwav station. There is as 
much reason for making the lines of ap- 
proach attractive as for making our homes 
beautiful. The chief place of danger is 
either at the intersection of one street with 
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another or at the juDction of a street with 
a private drive. On a curved street any 
growth that prevents one from looking 
ahead is also objectionable. 

It may perhai>s be granted that groups 
of attractive 8hrul)s, such as Hazel bushes, 
Viburnums, Elderberries and Dogwoods, 
placed near our large shade-giving trees 
make attractive combinations. Let us 
admit also that wherever there is danger 
of collision of swift-moving vehicles, there 
should be no growth of thick foliage be- 
tween three feet and ten feet above the 
ground. Would it still be possible to have 
beautiful roadsides? I believe that it 
would. Of course, in many places the 
ground would be covered with lawn, but 
the monotony of this might be relieved 
even at points of intersection by wild 
roses and other low forms of shrubs which 
have been mentioned and by creeping 
vines and low-spreading herbaceous plants. 
There are always some areas away from 
intersections and along the outer edges of 
curved streets, that is, on the opposite side 
from the center of curvature, where 
masses of foliage, no matter how high, 
will not prevent drivers seated in ap- 
proaching vehicles from seeing each other. 
Thus it is still possible to give varied out- 
lines to the long stretches of open space 
above roadways and make these really 
beautiful without making them dangerous. 
Sometimes this open space may widen 
and connect with openings of home 
grounds, or it may connect with that open 
space above a valley that allows us to look 
off for miles to distant liorizons ; or it may 
even connect with the space above Lake 
Michigan extending beyond our range of 
vision. In most places it will connect 
with the infinite space above the tree tops 
that allow^s us to see clouds or blue sky. 
Through this latter connection — openings 
between the tree-tops — sunlight will come 
in, giving a brilliant light on masses of 
low foliage to be seen against the shade of 
overhanging trees. Thus it is quite ])ossi- 
ble to have all the grace of form, pictur- 
esqueness of outline and liarmony of com- 
position in which artists delight, while 
fitting these to requirements of travel. 

The wise thing to do is to so design 
roadside planting that it shall not inter- 
fere with our range of vision required for 



safety, and sliall also give us all of the 
<'flfects which w^e call beautiful. Such 
effects depend primarily on the shaping 
of the open spaces, but when the proper 
shaping of such places has been secured, 
the texture of the foliage, the color and 
shai)e of the leaves, the light and shade 
of the various masses and the growth of 
flowers and fruits, can be studied. The 
beauty of outlines is that which we get on 
moonlight nights when it is impossible 
for us to distinguish delicate differences 
of color, but with bright sunlight the col- 
oring may please us and we may notice 
every detail. We see the clean-cut leaves 
of the Red Oak with their polished sur- 
faces, the fruits of tiie Thorn Apples grow- 
ing near them, the black fruits of the 
Elderberry upon which the catbirds are 
feeding, the graceful spreading of the 
Elms, the red and yellow coloring of the 
Sugar Maples, the gorgeous leaves of the 
Sumac, or the autumn leaves of the Witch 
Hazel with their beautiful lemon vellow. 
Xearly all the beauty and charm of our 
native woods might be retained or secured 
for our roadsides. This charm does not 
consist alone in the things that please the 
eye. I recall the perfume of Hoses and 
\Vild Grapes that come with early 
summer, the perfume of the Crab Apple 
blossoms and the delicate aroma that 
late in the season fills the air about 
the blossoming Witch Hazels. Tliere are 
almost as manv sweet smells as there are 
beautiful objects; and with Sweetbriars, 
lliorn Apples and thickets of various 
kinds, we are quite apt to have the music 
of feathered songsters, because tliey will 
seek the places 1 have named for their 
nests. 

It is desirable that roadsides should be 
treated in a way to harmonize with adja- 
cent home grounds. Openings showing 
distant views have Ixjcn mentioned, but 
there are areas where private grounds will 
be rather thickly planted. Opposite such 
areas the trees and shrul>s of the highway 
might also be planted thickly, the growth 
on one side of the lot line augmenting the 
(>ifect produced by that on the other side. 
The roadside planting then becomes a 
border for the adjacent homes. 

A row of trees on each side of a straight 
load will sometimes give a good effect 
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when the abutting property has been 
cleared, but when the native trees have 
been allowed to remain it is a mistake to 
plant additional trees in a formal manner. 
Within Cook County I have known beau- 
tiful Bur Oaks that had been growing for 
fifty years to be cut down to make room 
for small Elms planted in rows. Near the 
Bur Oaks were native Tliorn Apples, the 
combination making a picture that any 
good photographer would have been glad 
to reproduce. To have such combinations 
tliat should fill one with joy ruthlessly de- 
stroyed gives a feeling of sadness, not 
alone on account of the loss of the beauti- 
ful objects, but also on account of the lack 
of appreciation of natural beauty which 
the destruction of these objects indicates. 
Another mistake often made is to plant a 
small tree under the spreading branches 
of a large one, the planter regarding it a« 
of vital importance to have trees just so 
many feet apart, and doubtless regretting 
the existence of the fine old patriarch of 
the forest. 

The people of our northern suburbs, 
where lots often have a frontage of several 
hundred feet, have an opportunity for pre- 
serving or creating wonderfully charming 
roadside eifects. The existing trees, some- 
times two feet or more in diameter and 
high and broad in projiortion, are a real 
advantage. They should be treated yd\h 
respect and admiration. The smaller 
trees, often with a wealth of bloom, the 
flowering shrubs and creeping vines may 
all be made to help out the formation of 
pictures more beautiful than any that 
have been painted. What is needed is 
first a greater general appreciation of 
natural beautv. We must be able to see 
this beauty so that we shall have a strong 
desire for it and be willing to make some 
sacrifice in order to secure it. Then there 
must be some one with the skill of an art- 
ist to sav that such and such trees should 
be preserved and otliers cut out' and that 
certain shrubs or vines should be planted 
in places designated. The planting alone 
is not all that is required. Newly planted 
things sliould be cultivated and sometimes 
watered and trimmed, but there should 
not be too much trimming. Often beau- 
tiful streets have been spoiled by cutting 
off the tops of trees. It is always safe to 



cut away dead wood. If a tree is half 
dead the chances are that it should be re- 
moved altogether. One should always try 
to preserve the graceful outlines that are 
formed by the smallest branches, — the 
branches of tlie present yearns growth. 
Trees should look well in winter. They 
will do so when free from stubs and scars 
and when the small branches of the last 
yearns growth form a graceful, spraylike 
outline. 

With a thoughtful treatment of the 
margins of public drives they will exhibit 
along every mile as much variety in form 
and color, as much real beautv as can be 
found in any park. 



MIDSU]VnrER WILD FLOWERS IN 
CULTIVATION. 



W. C. EOAN. 



Phlox paniculata, one of the original 
parents of our hardy garden Phlox, has 
l>een found sparingly in northern Illinois, 
but not nearer than Glencoe, and P. macu- 
lata (Wild Sweet William), the other 
parent, and the one that gives to some 
varieties their perfume, has also been 
found near Glencoe and farther west. 

P. glaberrima, P. pilosa, P. bifida, and 
P. divaricata are natives, the latter being 
quite common with us in rich open woods, 
and may be used effectively for an early 
blooming show in the wild. 

The hardy garden Phlox are so well 
known that I will sav but little about 
them. I think, however, that it might be 
a matter of interest to those who may use 
them freely and have different positions, 
as half shade or full sun to offer them, to 
give a list of those whose flowers on my 
grounds fade under the influence of the 
hot sun, a feature that impairs their 
beautv, and which would not occur if 
planted in semi-shade. A glance at the 
catalogue descriptions will show that most 
of them are of the darker shades, the crim- 
sons and the reds. They are Dr. Konings- 
hofer, Danton, George A. Strohlem, Pierre 
Bayle, Prof. Virchow, Pantheon, Siebold, 
Tragedie, Von Goethe, B. Comte, Baron 
Van Dedem, and Coquelicot. 

Associated with the Phlox may be used 
the light purplish Wild Cranesbill (Gera- 
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nium maculatuni), which blooms aboat 
the same time. This species, and G. caro- 
linianum, with whitish pale pink flowers, 
also a native, are essentially wild garden 
plants. 

An extremely free blooming plant for 
the borders is found in Geranium san- 
guineum and especially so in its white 
form "album.^* It is a hardy spreading 
perennial, growing about eighteen inches 
high, the type producing bright crimson 
flowers amid a wealth of finely laciniated 
foliage. 

Monarda didyma, Oswego Tea or Horse 
Mint, is not a native to the North Shore, 
but has been found in South Chicago, and 
at Riverside, Illinois. We have, however, 
in abundance, the Wild Bergamot (Mon- 
arda fistulosa) growing naturally in dry 
open woods. When massed in large col- 
onies its pale purplish bracts give a pleas- 
ing color effect to the landscape. Both 
mav be used in the border in well-drained 
situations. 

We have three native Thalictnims. T 
diocimn, the Early Meadow-rue, is com- 
mon in our woods and ravines and is some- 
times called the False Maiden -hair. It 
blooms in May, and its small yellowish 
flowers are of no beauty. After the mid- 
dle of June, by which time its foliage is 
well hardened, it makes a splendid green 
for bouquet w^ork. The Tall Meadow-rue 
with small whitish flowers and Purple 
Meadow-rue (T. purpurascens) may be 
used in the w41d planting, but they grow 
so tall that they need artificial support. 
The handsomest of all this family is the 
Asiatic species, the Columbine-leaved 
Meadow-rue (T. aquilegifolium). The 
flowers are white in a corymbose panicle, 
small, numerous and foamy in appearance. 
AA'hile not a strong grower, reaching a 
height of two feet, it is at home in any 
wild planting. There are purple varieties 
of it which I have not seen. T. flavum, a 
yellow form, is not, to me, an attractive 
plant. 

There is but one sf)ecies of the Pyreth- 
rum that can be depended upon, — the one 
with that elegant specific name "uligino- 
sum/' meaning moisture-loving. In fact, 
it is a European swamp plant, bearing the 
common name of Great Ox-eye Daisy 
(Clm'santliemum uliginosum). It grows 



like a weed in most situations, but I 
couldn't establish it in one part of my 
grounds. It is an admirable subject for 
wild planting and as a tall plant for the 
back of borders. P. roseum (Chrysanthe- 
mum coccineum), a native of the Orient^ 
and one of the plants that fumislies us 
with the Persian Insect Powder, is rather 
fickle and seldom lasts more than a few 
seasons; even by tliat time there will be 
many vacant places in the gi'oup. Plant- 
ing on raised or slanting beds keeps them 
much longer. Tliey are such splendid cut- 
ting flowers in early spring that everyone 
should grow some for that purpose, but 
the reserve bed or vegetable garden is the 
place for them. 

Sa|X)naria officinalis, a European spe- 
cies, masquerading under many eonimon 
names, such as Bouncing Bet, Soap- wort, 
Grow-soap, Fuller's Herb, and Hedge 
Pink, has escaped cultivation and is found 
here on roadsides and in old fields. The 
flowers are a light pink, but when grown 
in shade they are nearly white. The va- 
riety caucasica has deeper colored flowers. 
The Rock Soap- wort (S. ocymoides), a low 
growing species, jAoes not last long. 

There are ten native species of Galium, 
all weeds but Galium boreale, the North- 
ern Bed-straw, growing about two feet 
high, covered like a mist with small, 
creamy-white flowers in July. It could be 
gro^vn in sunny meadows with effect. 

The perennial Yellow Foxglove (Dig- 
italis ambigua), also known as D. grandi- 
flora and I), ochroleuca, also a European 
sj)ecies, is a good border plant that does 
well in half shade and in full sun. 

We grow so few species of the Foxglove 
in our gardens that when its name is men- 
tioned we naturally think of the biennial 
Digitalis purpurea. 

(In fortunately it is not reliably hardy 
here, so that we seldom see tuch fine speci- 
mens as may be found in England. Self- 
sown seedlings hero generally perish dur- 
ing the winter. I sow the seeds in May 
or June, carrying the plants in a cold 
frame over winter. Some, however, winter 
them in the open, but often lose them. 
While they are quite showy in the border, 
their real ])lace is in open spaces in the 
woods or along the margins, for they are 
essentially a ^Svoodsy" plant. In using 
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them in the borders in apparent masses 
one should use some judgment, bearing in 
mind that by mid-summer their flowering 
stems become shabby and have a tendency 
to make the whole bed look untidy. I 
use them as I do the cup-and-saucer Can- 
terbury Bells, also a biennial, and which I 
treat in the same manner from seed bed 
to the compost pile. I plant them in 
between late flowering perennials, Anem- 
one japonica, for instance, wliieh are 
planted some eighteen inches apart. When 
the Fox-gloves, or Campanulas, are past 
their usefulness they are pulled up, but in 
the meantime the Anemones are far 
enough advanced in growth to fill the 
void. 

One winter I had a double sash frame 
filled with the Common Foxglove placed 
six inches apart, making a planting six 
feet square and containing over one hun- 
dred and twenty plants. The field mice 
or small garden moles got in the frames 
and ate up entirely every plant, tops and 
roots, leaving plainly marked holes where 
each root had been. I had to smile audi- 
bly, although sadly disap|)ointed, for the 
cold-frame bed looked like one huge 
porous plaster. 

Is the Digitalis poisonous to the human 
family and not to these garden j)ests? I 
have used poisoned wheat ever since in my 
cold-frames, placing it in hollow tiles laid 
on the surface in between the plants. 
When spring comes the tiles are handled 
carefully and all remaining grains of 
wheat, or any spilled on the ground, are 
buried deeply beyond the reach of the 
birds. I now have no trouble with plants 
being eaten. 

There are seven species of the Asclepijas 
indigenous to the region near Chicago, 
only one of which is worthy of cultiva- 
tion. This plant. Butterfly-weed (A. 
tuberosa), gave me the first hint of the 
advisability of massing color. 1 had seen 
it near Evanston in sandy soil and occa- 
sionally on the beach here, generally in 
scattered groups of three or four plants, 
and while admiring its color, did not pay 
much attention to it. In 1876 1 saw at 
the Centennial Exposition in Piiiladelphia 
a bed of it some eight or ten feet in 
diameter. The deep orange glow of color 
it presented was a marvelous piece of 



color. Egandale was but a dream then, 
and did not materialize until three years 
later, or I would have gone home at once 
and started a bed. Afterwards I tried 
some plants, but they did not succeed. I 
must try it again in very sandy soil. 

The Hemerocallis belongs to the lily 
family; all species and their varieties are 
worthy of cultivation in the border. I do 
not think they would lend themselves 
gracefully to wild planting unless here 
and there near water courses or ponds 
where they might be associated with tlie 
Iris, whose foliage somewhat resembles 
theirs. Their common name Daylily is 
also shared with the Funkias, which, how- 
ever, are known as the Plantain-leaved 
Daylily. Were I attempting to use the 
Hemerocallis in wild planting I would^ 
choose the Tawnv Davlilv (H. fulva) on 
account of the rustv brill iancv of its 
tawny orange-colored flowers. It seems to 
me to look more like a wild flower among 
our natives than any other of its family. 
It is exceedingly reliable, even under ad- 
verse conditions. It will grow in deep 
shade, but not bloom, and may be used' 
as an underplant, where grass will not 
grow. 

While on this subject of plants that will 
grow in shade I will mention the fact that 
in a heavilv shaded border of choice 

ft. 

Lilacs now some fifteen feet tall some 
plants of the Bishop'vS-weed (Aegopodium 
Podograria) established themselves before 
1 noticed. This is a pestiferous weed in 
the border and verv hard to exterminate. 
My first im])ulse was to get it out, but 
when I saw what a pleasant looking green 
it made, and how interesting it looked 
when a sheet of white flowers crowned it, 
I hestitated. I considered the situation. 
A macadam roadwav bordered it at one 
side and the ravine bank at the other. It 
could do no harm on either side, so I not 
onlv let it alone, bnt transferred sods of 

ft 

it to other jiarts of the border. 

It is but natural that such a husky, 
well-known and easily-grown plant as the 
Ifesperis matronalis should bear numer- 
ous common names. In various parts of 
the world it is kno\\Ti as Dame's Rocket, 
Sweet Rocket, Dame's Violet, Queen's 
(lilliflower, Rogue's Gilliflower and Da- 
mask Violet. It is found growing wild' 
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aU over Bussia and Asia and domesticates 
itself anywhere. In England it has es- 
caped cultivation and almost becomes ti 
^'wild flower/' It could be used here in 
wild planting with success. It will grow 
in part-shade or in full sun. 

The False Dragon-head, Obedient-plant 
(Physostegia virginica), is a native found 
on wet banks, thus giving us a hint of 
its requirements — in moisture, but well- 
drained. It is an attractive plant either 
in the border or in semi-wild situations. 
The name "Obedient-plant" is given to it 
on account of the tractability of its in- 
dividual flowers. The flowers are ar- 
ranged practically in perpendicular rows 
-on four sides of a central stem. For con- 
venience of description we will assume 
that these rows occupy the same positions 
as indicated by the points of the compass. 
You can push one flower of the northern 
row in among these in either the eastern 
or western row, and it will remain there. 
You can push it back to its original posi- 
tion and it stays put, — in fact, it is as 
obedient as a newly wedded wife. 



LOCALITY INDEX OF ROADSIDE 
SHRUBS OF LAKE FOREST. 



Only roadside plants in the North 
Shore region, or such as can be seen from 
public roads without encroaching upon 
private grounds, will bo designated in 
these notes. The side of the road is in- 
dicated by the compass abbreviations, N., 
S., E., W. 

The common names of plants will be 
used in lif^ting these shrubs with the 
hotanical names only for identification. 

Other lists of noteworthy plants will 
he printed in later issues to indicate the 
location of plants accessible to the public. 
You are asked to co-operate in compiling 
i]Otes for such lists. 

This list is restricted to Lake Forest, 
as shown by the abbreviation (L. F.). but 
other lists will cover all the North Shore. 

Alder. 

English Alder (Alnus glutinosa) (L. 
F.) Elm tree Rd. N, Mrs. Byron L. Smith; 
Mavflower Rd. E., Ferrv Hall Grounds. 

English Alder Yarietv (Alnus glutinosa 
var.) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. R. 
H. McElwees. 



Barberry. 

Common Barberr}' (Berberis vulgaris) 
(L. F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Mr. E. A. 
Hamill; Maplewood Rd. N., Mrs. Carter 
Fitzhugh; Sheridan Rd. E., Lake Forest 
University Grounds ; Sheridan Rd., Mr. J. 
II. Heyworth. 

Purple Barberry (Berberis vulgaris var. 
atropurpurea) (L. F.) Maj-flower Rd. E., 
Byron L. Smith Public Path S. ; Maple- 
wood Rd., N., Mrs. Carter Fitzhugh; 
Sheridan Rd. E., Lake Forest University 
Grounds. 

Japanese Barberry (Berberis Thun- 
bergii) (L. F.) Mayflow^er Rd. E., Mr. 
E. A. Ilamill; Lake Ave. E. & W., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith ; Sheridan Rd., Mr. J. H. 
Heyworth. 

M&honia (Mahonia Aquifolium) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. Smith 
Public Path N. 

Japanese Mahonia (Mahonia japonica) 
(L. F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Byron L. Smith 
Public Path N. 

Holly-leaved Barberry (Ber]>eri8 iliei- 
folia) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron 
L. Smith. 

Bnrkthorn. 

Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathart- 
ica) (L. F.) Lake Ave W., Mrs. Byron 
L. Smith; Maplewood Rd. N., Mr. J. L. 
Moss. 

Alder Buckthorn (Rhamnus Frangula) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Rd. N., Mr. Finley 
Barrel! ; Maplewood Rd. N., Mr. J. L. 
Moss. 

Buttonhmh, 

Bu ttonbush ( Cephalanthus occiden- 
talis) (L. F.) Brushwood Rd. X. 

Clertiatis. 

Virg-in's Bower (Clematis virginiana) 
(L. F.) I^ke Ave E., Bluff at Forest Park. 

Traveler's Joy (Clematis Yitalba) (L. 
F.) McKinley Rd. E. on residence opjx)- 
^ite Steam Railway station. 

Jackman's Clematis (Clematis Jack- 
mannii) (L. F.) Edgewater Rd. W., Mr. 
Wra. ^letzger. 

Currants and Gooseberries, 
Misi^ouri Currant (Ribes aureum) (L. 

F.) I^ke Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cummings; 

Edgewood Rd. W., :Mr. Wm. Metzger; 

Wasliington Circle, Cottage Park. 

Alpine Currant (Ribes alpinum) (L. 

F.) Westminster Ave. S., Mr. Frank B. 
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Warner; Ring^vood Jld. E., Walden en- 
trance; Sheridan Rd. E., Walden Estate 
at new concrete bridge. 

Wild Black Currant (Ribes ameri- 
canum) (L. F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Wal- 
den entrance; Maplewood Rd. N., Mr. 
Finley Barrell. 

Dogberries or Chokeherries, 

Common Chokeberry (Aronia arbtiti- 
folia) (L. F.) Rintpvood Rd. E., Walden 
entrance. 

Purple - fruiteil Chokeberry (Aronia 
atropurpnrea) (L. F.) Ringwood Rd. E., 
Walden entrance. 

Black-fniited Chokeberr\' (Aronia mel- 
anocarpa) (L. F.) Ring\^'ood Rd. E., Wal- 
den entrance. 

Do()wooil. 

English Red Osier Dogwood (Cornus 
alba) (L. F.) ^favilower Rd. E., Bvron L. 
Smith Public Path; Sheridan Rd. E., 
Lake Forest Tniversitv Grounds; Lake 
Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cummings. 

White Variegated Osier (Cornus alba 
var. argenteo-marginata) (L. F.) rail- 
road station grounds. 

Yellow Variegated Osier (Cornus alba 
var. Spaethii) (L. F.) railroad station 
grounds. 

Silky Dogwood (C^ornus Amonum) (L. 
F.) electric station grounds. 

Red Willow (Cornus sangniena) (L. 
F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Walden entrance. 

Round-leaf Dogwood (Cornus rugosa) 
(L. F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Walden en- 
trance. 

Panicled Dogwood (Cornus racemosa) 
(L. F.) Ring\^'ood Rd. E., Walden; May- 
flower Rd. E., Bvron L. Smith Public 
Path. 

Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) (L. 
F.) Lake Ave. W.. Mrs. Byron L. Smith; 
Sheridan Rd. AV., Mrs. Frederick W. 
Crosby. 

Flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 
(L. F.) Sheridan Rd. W., Mrs. Frederick 
W. Crosby; Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. 
Smith. 

Elder. 

Golden English Elder (Sambucus nigra 
var. aurea) (L. F.) Maplewood Rd. N., 
Mr. Finlev Barrell. 

Cutleaf English Elder (Sambucus nigra 
var. laciniata) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. W., 
ifr. A. F. Yaggy. 



Common Elder (Sambucus canadensis). 
(L. F.) steam railroad station grounds;. 
Maplewood Rd. X., Mr. Finley Barrell; 
Green Bay Rd. W., Mr. D. B. Jones. 

\'ariegated Common Elder (Sambucus 
canadensis var. variegata) (L. F.) electric 
station grounds. 

Red-berried Elder (Sambucus racemosa) 
(L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cum- 



mings. 



Golden Bell. 

Hybrid Golden Bell (Forsythia inter- 
media) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. W., bridge 
over ravine X. of f'erry Hall; Lake Ave. 
E., Forest Park. 

Weeping Golden Bell (Forsythia sus- 
pensa) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark 
Cummings. 

Grape. 

Frost Grape (Vitis vulpina) (L. F.) 
Lake Ave. E., Ravine N. of Mrs. Byron- 
L. Smith ; Elmtree Rd. X., Mrs. Bvron L. 
Smith; Green Bay Rd. W., Mr.*^ D. B. 
Jones' hedgerow; Rosemary Rd. X., op- 
posite Academy entrance. 

n aw thorn. 

Red Hawthorn (Crataegus punctata} 
(L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Walden, in the 
thorn hedge; Mayflower Rd. E., Blair 
lodge. 

English Hawthorn (Crataegus mono- 
gyna)' (L. F.) Elmtree Rd. N., Mrs. 
Byron L. Smith. 

Hybrid Hawthorn (Crataegus pruni- 
folia) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., and 
Jessamine Ave. N., hedge on either side 
of Walden entrance. 

Hawthorn Collection (Crataegus in 
Variety) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E. and 
Jessamine Ave. X., Walden. 

Hazel. 

Common Hazel Xut (Corvlus ameri- 
cana) (L. F.) Brushwood Rd. back of 
Academy; Rosemary Rd. opposite Acad- 
emy entrance. 

Hercules' Clith. 

Angelica-tree (Aralia spinosa) (L. F.) 
Lake Ave. E., Mrs. Bvron L. Smith. 

Honeysuckle. 

Tartarian Honeysuckle (Lonicera tatar- 
ica) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron 
L. Smith ; Green Bav Rd. E., Mr. W. L- 
DeWolf ; Elmtree Rd. X"., Mrs. Byron L. 
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Smith; Maplewood Kd. N., Mr. Finley 
Barrell. 

Morrow's Honeysuckle (Loiiicera Mor- 
rowii) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Bvrou 
L. Smith; Maplewood Kd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss; Slierjdan Kd. E., Walden at the new 
concrete bridge. 

Beautiful Bush Honeysuckle (Ix)nicera 
bella) (L. F.) steam railroad stati(m 
grounds; Maplewood Kd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss; Sheridan Kd. E., Walden at the 
new concrete bridge. 

Bracted Honeysuckle (Lonicera in- 
volucrata) (L. F.) Maplewood Kd. W., 
J. L. IVfoss. 

Albert's Honeysuckle (Lonicera spi- 
nosa) (L. F.) Maplewood Kd. W., Mr. J. 
L. Moss. 

Minnesota Honeysuckle (Lonicera Sul- 
livantii) (L. F.) Sheridan Kd. W., Mr. 
Viles. 

Hop Tree, 

Hop Tree (Ptelca trifoliata) (L. F.) 
Sheridan Kd. E., Mr. Finlev Barrell; 
Sheridan Kd. W., Dr. (^eo. 'F. Fiske; 
Maplewood Kd. X., Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Hydrangea, 
Hardy Hydrangea (Hydrangea panicu- 
lata) (L. F.) Mayflower Kd. W., near 
Ferry Hall bridge, Prof. Lewis, 

Lilac, 

Hybrid Lilacs (Syringa vulgaris) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Kd. W.. near Ferry Hall 
bridge, Prof. Lewis. 

Himalayan Lilac (Svringa villosa) (L. 
F.) Sheridan Kd. E., Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Japanese Tree Lilac (Svringa japonica) 
(L. F.) Sheridan Kd. W., Dr. Geo. F. 
Fiske. 

Privet. 

Common Privet (Ligustriim vulgare) 
(L. F.) Brushwood Kd.. C\)ttagc Park; 
Sheridan Kd. E., Mr. Finlev Barrell. 

Kegel's Privet (Ligustrum Ihota var. 
Kegelianum) (L. F.) Lake Forest Uni- 
versity grounds. 

Quince. 

Ja|)aiiese Quince (C'haenomeles ja- 
ponica) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron 
L. Smith; Buckminster Ave., Mr. E. A. 
Kussell; Maplewood Kd. W.. !Mr. J. L. 
Moss; Mayflower Kd. E., Blair Lodge en- 
trance. 

Raspberry. 

Flowering Ka?pl)crry (Kubus odoratus) 



(L. F.) Kingwood Kd. E., Walden en- 
trance; Forest Park Lake Side Bluff. 

Redbud. 

Judas Tree (Cercis canadensis) (L. 
F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. Smith; 
Deerpath Ave., Mrs. Frederick W. Crosb v ; 
Sheridan Kd. W., Dr. Geo. F. Fiske; 
Kingwood Kd. E., Walden entrance. 

Rhodoiypus. 

AVhitc Kerria (Khodotypus kerrioides) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Kd. S., Mr. Thomas 
Hall. 



.MK. ALLEKTON OX KOADSIDE 

BEAUTY. 



In the article on roadside planting in 
our last issue Professor Miller described 
the vistas from Mr. Kobert AUerton's 
drives at Tlie Farms, near Monticello, 111., 
and mentions some of the finest effects 
produced by native plants. Mr. Allerton 
writes *'The roadside planting here was 
the result of nature, I myself having 
planted only three small willows and a 
few wild flowers. I, of course, planted 
the osage hedge and built the fences and 
then let it alone." 



KECOMMENDATIOXS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEEXER APPRECIATIOX OF 
THE LAXDSCAPE AXD VEGETA- 
TIOX BEAUTY of the Xorth Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID TX COXSERV- 
IXG A X b IXCREASIXG THIS 
BEAUTY^ BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS KECOMMEXDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWXERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTEXDIXG AXD XAMIXG 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLAXTATIOXS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLAXTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOK PUBLIC EXJOY^- 
:\rEXT AXD IXSTKUCTIOX, and that 
thcv ALSO COXSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO. 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Roland G. Wright 

pbarmaciet 

Comer Main and River Stt. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. & MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal 

Limei Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Pure Candies 
7)aily "Papers 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUB RATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 



Groceries, 

and Hardware 

Billerica Centre Telephone 19-3 



"HARRI6AN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OP 

100 




$1.0J PEI NX 

NET 

Ordcf • 
Bu by M«U 



and INSULATORS 

(Put up In BeiM of M ai 98.00 Mat.) 



OrMtMt Tlma-Saving 0«vica« y«t >a> 
v«nt«tf. Oan ba applied to any Pull Saobat 
Chain In about 80 Mcondt. Simply out 
tho Ctioin and Splice In as shewn In cut. 
Insulators should be used In all Kitohens, 
Baths. Osllars and Basements. 



Paienied and Msnufactured by 

HOMAS M. HARRIGAN^ 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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A. G. POLLARD CO 

The Store for Thrifty People 



Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 
are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 
evidence. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Merrimack, Palmer and Middle Streets - - - LOWELL. MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S. CLARK. President 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT. Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 



kILrLrERiCA; 



WARREN H. MANNING DIR 

Vol7lV SEPTEMBER, 1915 No. 4, Part 2 

TO BE DEVOTED CHIEFLY TO THE 

DESIGN OF BROAD LANDSCAPE^ 

THAT INCLUDE COUNTRY AND TOWN 
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"Hill Quality" Specimen 
Evergreens Will Make the 
"Climax" of Your Planting 

THE most Important part of your landscape planting Is that the specimen treea 
which really form the "climax" of your whole planting, shall be as perfect 
as you can possibly secure. We Invite your ronalderatlon of HIITb Specimen 
Evergreens, each of which la grown with ae much care as though It were the only 
one in our nurseries. 

We grow our Bpeclmens from seed and transplant them frequently. This Is one 
of the great eerrets of successful evergreen culture; It Is absolutely essential 
fo the formation of a mass of thrifty roots and a well-built, shapely top. But 
there are other Important things to consider also. 

Evergreens of exceptional quallly cannot be Brown in ]ust any soil that you 
happen to select. We located here because we found this section especially well 
adapted to evergreen culture. Then there must be special knowledge and skill in 
growing them — v.e have supplied that In our over 50 years experience. 

We Grow the Kind of ETcrgTCf ni TOU Want and We larite lupectioD of Oar Stock 

Gardeners laying out planting calling for especially fine specimens, or own- 
ers desiring to increase the attractiveness of their grounds by the addition of 
notably handsome trees, are invited to correspond with us. We always have hun- 
drede of attractive specimens coming on — well developed individuals which can be 
reserved until planting time or until needed by owner. 

We Invite prospective buyers to call in person to Inspect our stock. This Is 
the most satisfactory way, although wc are always glad to supply catalog and all 
particulars by mall, when it is Impossible to come. '"Hill's Evergreen Book" 
Free on request. Write for it. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 

Evergreen Specialiata 

IN AMERICA 

Box 306 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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The article on the '^Best Varieties of 
Evergreens for Phmting along the North 
Shore'' is contributed by Mr. D. Hill, 
evergieen specialist, of Dundee, 111. This 
represents the lifelong experience of two 
generations of men who have devoted 
their lives to the cultivation of evergreens; 
their interest and enthusiasm in the sub- 
ject are only equalled by their success in 
the business. 

llie extract from the writings of the 
late H. W. S. Cleveland, landscape archi- 
tect, of Chicago, is taken from his "Land- 
scape Architecture as applied to the Wants 
of the West," published by Jansen, Mc- 
Cliirg & Co., Chicago, 1873. Mr. Cleve- 
land's work is particularly noteworthy as 
it came immediately after that of Andrew 
Jackson Downing, and gave the public 
a clearer idea of the scope of the art of 
adapting land to the varied wants of 
civilization, particularly in the new re- 
gions of the West. And peculiarly fitting 
it is that results of his teachings should 
be so apparent in the North Shore region. 



Do you realize that the alien among 
the plants in our fields is just as certain 
to modify our landscapes as the alien 
among our people is modifying the 
customs and the ideals of our nation? 

In Ben Franklin's day there was a 
Welch tailor whose name was Ramsted, 
who introduced the Ramsted, or Butter 
and Eggs, into his garden at Philadelphia 
from his home in Wales. This is said to 
have been the original source from which 
this plant has spread all over the eastern 
and much of the central part of the 
Tnited States, giving joy to a multitude 
of children, whose pleasure it is to pick 
the gold and oi'ange spikes. 

It is said that White Weed or Field 
Daisy that covers a similar territory wa» 
first introduced from abroad into a nurs- 
( ry in the early Colonial Days near Old 
Orchard Beach in Maine. Here, again, 
is a plant that is so abundant in so many 
places and so beautiful that it can be 
picked by a multitude of people in great 
arm-fulls without spoiling the wild gar- 
de ns of the fields. 

Governor Winthrop in the earlier days 
of the Massachusetts Colony introduced 
(he common English Barberry which has 
sj)read so far beyond his old home garden 
at Salem as to cover a considerable share- 
of the Northeastern United States. The 
Woad Wax, spreading more slowly from, 
that same garden, has so completely 
covered the Salem and Beverly hillside 
pastures as to make great sheets and 
billows of vellow, the like of which is not. 
to be seen elsewhere in New England. 

The Chicory, not so many years ago, 
was an uncommon roadside weed. Now 
roadsides, hillsides and fields are almost 
as blue as the skies when the Chicory 
rtowers are fully opened. 

To the New England Hills again the 
Orange Hawkweed, or Devil's Paint 
Brush, of the complaining farmer, an- 
other alien that is rapidly covering pas- 
tures of New England and gaining a foot- 
hold even as far North and West as Mack- 
inac Island, gives fields of orange color to 
supplement the orange of the Dandelion 
earlier in the season. 

You of the North Shore Region should 
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lecognize that the changed conditions 
brought about by habitation there will 
bring about a change in your landscape 
similar to that which is going on in New 
England among the aliens of the plants. 
Is it not to be encouraged ? The most of 
these so-called weeds and pests have no 
terrors for the skillful, thrifty farmer. It 
is only the farmer who neglects his fields 
and roadsides and allows them to grow 
i^-ild that is concerned about their spread. 
Why should you not deliberately introduce 
the plants of this type, and have the 
benefit of the beauty of color that they 
give to take the place of the natives, such 
as the Gentians, the Indian Paint Bi-ush, 
the Native Orchids and the Cardinal-flow- 
ers, very brilliant prairie and woodland 
flowers, that the new conditions of drain- 
age and cultivation have destroyed or 
forced into restricted areas, just as similar 
plants have been destroyed in similar 
sections of the country^? 

New England promises to be like Old 
England and Italy with the spread of 
ground cover plants in the open. Doubt- 
less a similar change will in the course 
of time come about in the North Shore 
Begion. 

In one town in New England the 
Scotch Heather has spread to cover acres. 
In another town the wild English Thyme 
lias come to take the place of turf in many 
fipots. The Director. 



BEST VABIETIES OF EVERGREENS 

FOR PLANTING ALONG THE 

NORTH SHORE. 



D. Hill. 



To the owner of the trees who appre- 
ciates the value of his property and who 
realizes that tree planting is an invest- 
ment which can be duplicated only in 
time and by time, it is not necessary to 
point out that it is worth his while. Our 
trees are the heirlooms of hundreds of 
years, and time alone can replace them. 
The North Shore region bordering Sheri- 
dan Drive has today many fine remnants 
of the old plantings, both evergreen and 
fleciduous. 

In addition to economic tree planting 
for forestry purposes, there are two objects 



for which trees are planted, namely, shade 
and ornament. The planting being done 
along the North Shore is primarily for 
both ornamentation and forestry pur- 
j^oses. For ornamental uses Evergreens 
are unsurpassed by any other ordjBr of 
plants or trees. They never fade, are 
always fresh appearing and last for gen- 
erations, growing more beautiful each 
year and at maturity are lasting monu- 
ments to the original planter. In all cases 
the important considerations are adapta- 
tion to climate and adaptation to soil. 

As regards adaptation to soil I empha- 
size that in most cases physical conditions, 
especially water supply, are of more 
n oment than chemical composition, and 
that all species thrive best on one kind 
of soil, but most all can be grown under 
less favorable conditions, enduring, how- 
ever, not preferring, as the case may be, 
drier or wetter situations. I shall deal 
principally with varieties that should 
readily adapt themselves to the North 
Shore conditions. 

In studying the habits and native 
haunts of many of our leading hardy 
native varieties, we find them growing 
and thriving splendidly under natural 
conditions such as exist along the North 
Shore. Douglas Fir, Concolor Fir, Blue 
Spruce, and Englemann Spruce are all 
native of the Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado, growing upon a variety of sandy, 
rocky, clay soils, sometimes clinging to 
steep cliffs, while others find homes in the 
deep canyons and sides of steep gullies, 
holding the soil firmly in position, pre- 
venting washing and wearing of the soil 
by time and storm. In a search thru 
tiie Black Hill regions of South Dakota, 
in the rough mountain territorv border- 
ing the "Bad Lands," we find Black Hill 
Spnice and Ponderosa Pine growing to 
great size and beautiful outline in the 
poorest of soils. 

The Pines are among the hardiest 
conifers, adaptive to the driest sandy soils, 
and drouth iest climate, with representa- 
tives ranging almost to the Arctics. White 
Pine, Norway Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Jack 
Pine and Pitch Pine are all medium to 
large growing trees, mostly rapid growers 
and easily handled, growing naturally 
over a range of territory having the same 
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general type of soil as is fotind along the 
North Shore. 

The Spruces as a family are medium 
sized trees and one of our most hardy 
conifers, retaining their symmetry and 
full branching longer than some of the 
Pines and other evergreens. The Spruces 
grow naturally over a wide range of coun- 
try. Some varieties, such as Black Hill 
Spruce and Blue Spruce, can adapt them- 
selves to very drouthy conditions. Europe 
supplies the Norway Spruce, that is a 
wonder for rapid growth and ease with 
which it may be transplanted and its 
ability to survive upon poor soils, either 
wet or dry. 

The Juniper family offers a hardy rapid 
growing tree in the Bed Cedar, which 
grows best on light, dry soil. 

Along the North Shore region it is 
certain that Pines, Spruces, Pirs, Arbor 
Vitaes, Larches, Oaks and Birches can be 
grown in plantations. The Pines will do 
best on sandy or gravelly land. Spruces 
and Firs prefer a well drained soil, either 
clay, gravel or loam. Arbor Vitac and 
Hemlock can be planted in ravines and in 
situations where the earth is cool and 
damp. The Birches, Oaks, Ashes, Elms, 
Maples and Larches will grow upon almost 
any type of soil and certainly reach a 
state of fine development upon the soil 
found along the North Shore region. 

The size of the plant-material influences 
the success of the planting more than is 
realized by many planters. The desire to 
secure a tree of good size and form is 
often better subserved by planting a small 
one and biding the time needed for its 
growth than planting at once a larger 
size. There are two reasons for surer 
success of smaller trees, namely, the fact 
that they can be more readily taken up 
without loss of root, and because the nec- 
essary care in their transportation and 
setting out is more easily applied, the 
small damage, if any, being more readily 
repaired. Yet, but for unforeseen acci- 
dcntiJ, if all the care is used which I have 
recommended, there is no reason why the 
tree planter should not make a success of 
every transplanting with trees of any size, 
as far as keeping them aHve is concerned, 
especially if the trees have been properly 
prepared for shipment at the nursery. 



Evergreens and deciduous seedlings 
should be piu'chased in one, two and three 
year sizes. They come tied in bundles of 
50 and 100 trees each. Trees of this size 
and age handle readily in an economical 
manner, both as to transportation and cost 
of planting operation. Failures in tree 
planting can be attributed to two causes 
in general, weather conditions and poorly 
handled stock. Of the former, I count a 
long siege of drought after planting out 
of the trees, as it is difficult to get newly 
planted trees staii:ed to growing when 
seasonal moisture fails to exist. Poorly 
handled stock is, however, in my judgment 
the larger factor of the two; this is due 
to failure to provide for prompt handling 
of the trees upon arrival, and also to lack 
of dctmite method of caring for the trees 
awaiiing their planting, and the handling 
during the operation. 

When received, nursery stock should be 
opened at once in a shady, cool place and 
the root packing should be removed only 
as the trees are needed. 

Cut open the bundles and heel them in 
dee])ly in a trench under shade in fresh 
soil and drench them thoroughly with 
water, keeping them drenched for a day 
or two, or until they are wanted for plant- 
ing. Even if the buds of evergreens are 
started they can be safely transplanted. In 
plantings where thousands of small trees 
are set, they are transported to the holes 
in a pail partly filled with water. Care 
should be taken that the roots are not 
exposed to the air for a single instant. 
While some experiments here in the nurs- 
ery have shown that evergreen seedlings 
and small transplants will survive a great 
amount of abuse in the wind and sun, our 
advice is, "The use of excessive care in 
handling the small plants from the pack- 
ing box to the planting hole.'* 

Successful Methods of Tree Planting, 

Thorough preparation of the soil by 
plowing and harrowing will many times 
pay for itself. Besides putting the soil 
in good tilth, it shortens planting opera- 
tions, conserves soil moisture, helps ensure 
the establishment of the trees and induces 
a rapid initial growth. In some situations, 
of cour>e, such ])re])aration is unnecessary. 
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as on sand which does not support a heavy 
sod of grass; in others it is impossible 
except at prohibitive expense^ as on steep 
slopes or in soil ^led with rocks or large 
roots. Where the soil cannot be prepared 
before planting a small area surrounding 
the spot in which the little plant is to be 
placed should be cleared of competing 
growth of grass and weeds. 

Transplanting a tree frdm one site to 
another is a surgical operation during 
which the patient needs special attention. 
In transplanting large trees, it is rarely, 
if at all, possible to take up all the fine 
rootlets with their root hairs intact. These 
adhere closely to the soil particles; hence, 
in the attempt to remove them, a portion 
of the feeding apparatus is always me- 
chanically dcstroved. However, in the 
digging and handling of seedlings and 
small trans])lant8 we are able to get the 
entire root system intact. The seedling, 
as you rniiy know, is the young plant in 
the seed bed, where it has grown from 
seed. Transplants are the same trees after 
thev have been taken from the seed bed 
and planted in rows in the nursery. Ever- 
green seedlings are usually transplanted 
when two or three years old. lYansplant- 
ing encourages the growth of masses of 
fine feeding roots. The advantage of nurs- 
ery grown trees over naturally grown 
stock from pasture or forest lies not only 
in the more symmetrical crown, but in the 
more compact root system, with feeding 
roots close to the stem. The value of so- 
called "transjilanted" or "several times 
transplanted stock" lies in the compact, 
stocky root system. Tn purchasing nurs- 
ery grown phints, therefore, you will ex- 
pect not only live roots and buds, but a 
cood form of root svstoni. 

in setting a tree into a new position 
care should be taken to make it easy for 
the roots to resume their functions and to 
recuperate and form new rootlets as soon 
as possible. Three conditions are favor- 
able to this object, sufficiently loose soil, 
a sufficient supply of moisture and close 
contact of soil and root. In actuallv set- 
ting the tree, the first care is not to set 
it too deeply. Many trees are lost from 
this cause, suffocation resulting from pre- 
venting the breathing organs of the roots 
from getting access to air. The proper 



depth is that at which the tree has stood 
in its original site, which usually can be 
readily recognized by a color line at the 
base of the stem. If planted in very light 
soil, which is easily penetrated by air, the 
tree may without harm be set somewhat 
deeper to allow for settling. In such soil, 
to set the tree too shallow is even more 
detrimental than to plant it too deeply. 

Proper Time for Planting. 

The question as to the proper time for 
transplanting has been discussed ever since 
the age of the Greeks and Romans. Theo- 
retically speaking, trees may be trans- 
planted any day in the year if proper pre- 
caution is taken, but practically, it will 
be well to choose a time when the least 
care is needed ; for evergreens that is dur- 
ing the period when vegetation is at rest, 
late in summer and in early autumn, and 
the spring months, April and May. 

There are in existence todav several 
thousand species, varieties and forms of 
trees and perhaps not less than two thou- 
sand are found cultivated in j)arks and 
gardens, and of North American species 
alone nearly two hundred and fifty. But 
if we confine ourselves to the considera- 
tion of the varieties mentioned we shall 
have at least included the best for general 
use. 

The following list gives varieties that 
are suitable for planting along the North 
Shore region. They can be purchased in 
quantities at a low price in either seedlings 
or young transplants. 

EVEKGREEX TREES. 

Abies balsamea (Balsam Fir) (Shaded 
ravines). 

Abies concolor (Concolor Fir) (Dry 
soil, full sunlight). 

Juniperus virginiana (Red Cedar) (Dry 
soil and full sunlight). 

Larix dccidua (europea) (European 
Larch) (Drained soil, prefers a loam or 
clay). 

Picca alba (White Spruce) (Dry soil). 

Picca canadensis (Black Hill Spruce) 
(Dry soil or sand). 

Picea Eiiglemanni (Fugleman n's 
Spruce) (Drained soil). 
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Picea excelsa (Norway Spruce) (Dry 
6oil, ravines or beach). 

Picea pungens (Colorado Blue Spruce) 
(Dry soil or steep dry banks). 

Pinus Laricio var. austriaca (Austrian 
Pine) (Dry soil, loam or clay). 

Pinus divaricata (Banksiana) (Jack 
Pine) (Pure sand). 

Pinus montana var. Mughus (Dwarf 
Mt. Pine) (Dry soil, steep banks; use as 
ground cover). 

Pinus ponderosa (Bull Pine) (Pure 
soil, dry steep banks). 

Pinus resinosa (Norway Pine) (Pure 
soil, dry steep banks). 

}*inus sylvestris (Scotch Pine) (Pure 
soil, dry steep banks). 

P^'oudotsuga (Abies) Douglasii (Doug- 
las Fir) (Either shaded ravines or dry 
soil). 

Thuya occidentalis (AnKM-icaii Arbor 
Vitae) (Cool shady ravines). 

Tsuga (Abies) canadensis (Hemlock) 
(Shaded ravines). 

DECIDUOUS THEES. 

Bhick Locust (Pure sand, steep bank). 

HkI Oak (Clay soil or loam). 

Pin Oak (Shaded ravines, cool damp 
soiM. 

White Ash (Sand, clay or loam). 

MTiite Birch (Shady ravines). 

Yellow Birch (Shady ravines). 

Paper Birch (Shady ravines). 

White Elm (Sand, dry soil, shady ra- 
vines). 

Hard Maple (Drv' soil or shady ra- 
vines). 

Soft Maple ( Dry soil or shady ravines). 

Catalpa s|H?cio8a (Dry soil and sand). 

Black Walnut (Cool shady ravines). 

Wild Black Cherry (Pure sand, dry 
soil or steep banks). 

W^ild Crab Apple (Dry soil). 

Hawthorn (Dry soil and full sun). 
Wild Plum (Dr\' soil and sand). 
American Sweet Chestnut (Cool shady 
ravines). 

Willows (Pure sand, clay, shady ra- 
vines, low wet ground). 



AUTUMN FLOWEBS IN THE WILD 

GARDEN. 



W. C. Egan. 



The general term Aster is used as a 
common name to plants of seven distinct 
genera, having no affinity with the true 
Aster. The China Aster of our gardens 
is Callistephus chinensis. Starwort is the 
most common name of our wild Asters. 
There are about thirty-one species of the 
true Aster in Lake and Cook Co., Illinois, 
including A. Tradescanti, the Michaelmas 
Daisy of England. These wild Asters are 
so abundant and play such an important 
part in the coloring of our landscape 
views that they speak for themselves, and 
many of them are so improved in their 
form and color that they are worthy of 
being brought into the borders. One can 
readily select special colors among these 
growing all around us and bring them into 
our gardens. 

There are only two species of Boltonia 
known to the trade, one, the False Chamo- 
mile or Foam-flower (B. asteroides) a 
native to Illinois south of Chicago in 
moist situations; the other, the Pink 
Boltonia (B. latisquama) from Kansas 
and Missouri. I prefer B. latisquama, but 
it does not seem as hardy as the other. 
There is a variety of this one growing only 
about two feet tall. They are both fine 
subjectvS for bold masses at the rear of the 
border. 

Boltonia asteroides is an adThirable tall 
plant to be used in the wilder parts in 
connection with its still handsomer 
Missouri sister. The first named bears 
numerous white, and the latter, ])ink aster- 
like flowers, borne in profusion through- 
out September. 

An Asiatic species, Calimeris incisa, of 
Aster-like appearance in its pale lavender 
flowers, growing about three feet tall, is 
ii good companion for the Boltonias. It 
blooms from mid- July to September. 

The Eupatoriums are represented in our 
native flora by four species, including E. 
purpuroum, the Joe-pye-wced, named after 
an Indian medicine man of old New Eng- 
land, famed for his skill in curing typhoid 
fever. His cure-all was a tea made from 
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tlie leaves and stalks of E. purpureum. 
Other species were used in the medicinal 
arts in the early days. The one species 
worthy of cultivation is E. urticifolium, 
commonly known as E. ageratoides, the 
White Snake-root, whose white flowers in 
the autumn remind one of a giant white 
Ageratum. In August and September it 
is a welcome guest when the yellows run 
riot. While it prefers a damp situation it 
seems to do well in any situation and 
grows about four feet tall. It is a good 
companion in the border for the Mist- 
flowor (Conoclinium coelestinum) which 
is often classed as an Eupatorium. This 
grows about two feet tall, appearing like 
gigantic plants of the blue Ageratum. It 
may be used with tlie White Snake-root as 
it blooms before the former is through. 
This plant is not over hardy and might 
not live through some winters although it 
is native to Michigan and Illinois. I take 
up my plants and cold frame them. 

Sneezeweed (Helenium autumnale) is a 
native in damp soils all around us, and 
its forms, rubrum and Riverton Beauty, 
are worthy of extensive use either in the 
border or in the damper parts of the wild 
planting. A. pumilum magnificum does 
not last long with me. 

Heliopsis scabra, the rough-leaved False 
Sunflower, is one of tlie most numerous 
natives we have, and makes gb splendid 
natural border line at the junction of the 
lawn and woods. Before its bloom its 
green foliage is good and its color pleas- 
ing (to those who like yellow) when in 
bloom. There is a semi-double sport from 
it called var. zinniaeflora, worthy of a 
place in the border. 

Tliere is but one Lythnim native to 
Illinois, L. alatum, found in wet places. 
In England this is considered an elegant 
plant, but I have never seen it in cultiva- 
tion in this country. We grow L. Sali- 
caria var. roseum and splendens which, 
however, do not generally do well except in 
moist and half shaded positions. In open 
sun and dry places the foliage burns and 
looks untidy. 

Lysimachia clethroides. Loosestrife, 
Goose-neck, a Japanese introduction of 
about 1869, is a reliable, easily grown 
plant that in good soil increases rapidly, 
requiring frequent division and replant- 



ing. lU lon^jT broadly lanceolate foliage 
enables it to be used in connection w^ith 
the Iris in wild swampy places. It is, 
however, a splendid companion to the 
Japanese Speedwell (Veronica longifolia 
var. subsessilis). They bloom at the same 
time, are about the same height and their 
long drooping, pointed flower spikes, one 
blue and the Loosestrife white, closely re- 
semble each other. 

An Asiatic species, L. punctata, bloom- 
ing in the axils of the whorled leaves, 
bearing small star shaped yellow flowers, 
possesses a rustic beauty of its own for 
those who admire delicacy and chasteness 
in a flower rather than gaudiness. It 
makes a splendid cut flower as it fur- 
nishes its own green in delicate profusion. 

Actaea alba and A. spicata, the White 
and Ked Cohosh (Baueberry), have been 
found occasionally in Northern Illinois, 
and take kindly to wild planting treat- 
ment^, but like a rich "woody** soil, where 
in the fall months the spike-borne berries, 
white and red, are quite handsome. They 
like open shade. 

Another handsomely berried plant that 
will grace a shaded corner if allowed a 
fair amount of moisture is our indige- 
nous Spikenard (Aralia racemosa) a rather 
stately plant, bearing in early fall larg^ 
spikes of highly colored red berries. Plants 
found on the upper edge of our ravines 
where it is quite dry in summer are rather 
spindling in form, but if taken into our 
shady borders and given the same treat- 
ment as our general run of perennials, 
they become fine bushy plants. Their 
only fault is that the foliage turns brown 
rather early in the fall. 

The only herbaceous member of the ex- 
tensive genus Artemisia is Artemisia 
lactiflora, a recent introduction from 
China, possessing a dark green, finely 
laciniated foliage. It is a tall growing 
species, bearing in August and September 
large Hawthorn scented panicles of 
creamy white flowers. It makes a fine 
show when planted in masses at the back 
of large borders. I imagine that it could 
be used to advantage on the borders of 
streams or swampy areas for distant 
effect. While it is not particular as to 
soil, it does not grow as tall in dry situa- 
tions as in damper ones. 
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EXTRACTS FEOM "LANDSCAPE 

AKC'HITECTURE AS APPLIED 

TO THE WANTS OF 

THE WEST." 



H. W. S. CLEVELAND. 



The vast regions yet lying undisturbed 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
comprise such resources of wealth and 
variety of sublime and picturesque fea- 
tures of natural scenery as can be seen on 
no other portion of the earth's surface, 
that is accessible to civilization. This is 
the raw material which is placed in our 
hands to be moulded into shape for the 
habitations of a nation, and such as we 
create, it must essentially remain for all 
future time. All coming generations are 
to inhabit the cities and towns, and go to 
their daily labors in the streets, and seek 
recreation in the parks and pleasure 
grounds, and be laid to rest in the ceme- 
teries, the foundations of which we are 
laying or preparing to lay, and whose es- 
sential features of arrangement are im- 
mutable from the time they are first 
occupied. 

It may not at first sight appear that the 
duties and responsibilities devolving upon 
us are materially different from those 
which have attached to the similar work 
in which our fathers have been engaged 
throughout our national existence. A lit- 
tle reflection, however, will show that the 
march of modern improvement has so 
altered the relative proportion of means 
to ends, that the application of the crea- 
tive powers we now possess to the develop- 
ment of a new country, can no more be 
governed by the record of the past than 
the destructive agencies of modem war- 
fare can be directed by the military tac- 
tics of a past age. 

Before the introduction of railroads the 
settlement of the West was by a gradual 
process of accretion, a vanguard of 
hardy pioneers keeping ever in advance, 
enduring hardships and privations which 
could only be borne by men unaccustomed 
to the ordinary comforts of civilization. 
The better classes who followed were 
necessarily governed to a greater or less 
extent in whatever further improvements 
they attempted, by the works of their 



predecessors, and notliing approaching to 
scientific or artistic designs of arrange- 
ment of extended areas, based upon wise 
foiethought of future necessities, waa 
attempted. The Government system of 
surveys of public lands formed the only 
basis of division, the only guide in laying 
out county roads, or the streets of pro- 
posed towns; and if the towns grew into 
cities it was simply by the indefinite ex- 
tension of the straight streets, running 
North, South, East or West, without re- 
gard to topographical features, or facili- 
ties of grading or drainage, and still less 
of any considerations of taste or conven- 
ience, which would have suggested a 
different arrangement. Every Western 
traveler is familiar with the monotonous 
character of the towns resulting from the 
endless repetition of the dreary uniform- 
ity of rectangles which they present; yet 
the custom is so universal and offers such 
advantages in simplifying and facilitating 
descriptions and transfers of real estate, 
that any attempt at the introduction of a 
different svstem encounters at once a 
strong feeling of popular prejudice. 

A new era in the process of the re- 
demption and settlement of the wild 
country has now commenced, and a vast 
extent of new territory is annually open- 
ing to its advancing waves. Wherever a 
railroad is opened, all the labor-saving 
machinery and all the comforts and lux- 
uries of civilization are at once intro- 
duced, and the newest settlements are 
equipped from the outset with all the 
physical necessities of civilized life.**** 

But in the arrangement of towns no 
advance has been made from the original 
rectangular fashion, which even when the 
site is level, is on many accounts objection- 
able while with every dej)arture from an 
even surface, the advantages become ap- 
parent of adapting the arrangement of the 
streets to its inequalities.**** 

If a iown is to be laid out on any given 
tract of land, the first question in the 
mind of a landscape architect should fee: 
llow can the area be divided so as to 
secure the best disposition of the different 
departments whose necessities can be fore- 
seen and provided for? 

How can the streets be best adapted to 
the natural shape of the ground, so as to 
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economize cost of eoDstruction, and attain 
ease of grade and facility of drainage^ by 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered by nature to save expense of cut- 
ting and filling, while preserving the 
most desirable building sites in the best 
positions relative to the roads? 

How can any naturally attractive fea- 
tures, such as a river, a lake or a mountain, 
near or distant, be made to minister to the 
beautiful or picturesque character of the 
place, by adapting the arrangement to the 
development of their most attractive as- 
pects ? 

Every one can see in the mere state- 
ment of these questions, (which are but 
samples of many which will readily sug- 
gest themselves), that the answers must 
involve possibilities of vital moment in a 
sanitary, economic and esthetic sense, and 
although the answers may be only approx- 
imately and conjecturally correct, it by 
no means follows that there is no room 
for the exercise of judgment. To pretend 
that their conditions can be best filled by 
an invariable adherence to the rectangular 
system is as absurd as would be the as- 
sertion that the convenience and economy 
and comfort of every family would be best 
secured by living in a square house, with 
square rooms, of a unifonn size. The 
rectangular system has this in its favor, 
that the first cost of laying out is less 
than that of a more elaborate architec- 
tural arrangement, because any surveyor 
can run out the lines, and moreover, there 
is no way in which so many lots can be 
got out of a given area.**** 

Take the common case of a town on a 
river bank, whose site comprises a level 
area of bottom land of greater or less ex- 
tent, backed by a range of steep wooded 
bluffs, which are intersected at irregular 
intervals by ravines, diverging at various 
angles from the course of the main valley. 
Everv AVestern traveler can recall in- 
stances of towns so situated, and tlie hid- 
eous results of the effort to force nature 
into formal shape by laying out the streets 
without the slightest regard to topograph- 
ical features. The exorcise of artistic 
skill and judgment niiglit often render 
the peculiar natural features of such a 
site, the source of its most striking and 
attractive characteristic. The level land 



next the river is obviously the most ap- 
propriate situation for the commercial 
and manufacturing interests, and the 
high lands which overlook it, for the best 
residences. The steep hillsides, if pre- 
served in their natural condition, or de- 
veloped into more artistic expression of 
their natural characteristics, by appro- 
priate planting and culture, would form 
a strikingly beautiful feature in the gen- 
eral aspect of the town. Advantage 
should be taken of ravines to secure an 
easy ascent to the summit of the bluff, 
and a fine avenue arranged along its brow, 
which would furnish building sites for the 
best residences, overlooking the lower 
town, and commanding the views up and 
down the river. Footpaths could be ar- 
ranged up and down the bluff, winding 
sufficiently to secure easy grades and 
taking advantage of any natural terrace 
or "coigne of vantage" to increase the 
picturescjue effect by the introduction of 
appropriate decorations: as a fountain, a 
monument, or perhaps a rustic arbor and 
a bit of rich lawn. Thus, the face of the 
bluff which is commonly rendered a hid- 
eous looking precipice, scarred with gullies, 
and unavailable for any useful purpose, 
would become a chief ornament and strik- 
ing feature in the general aspect of the 
town. 

The picturesque and attractive char- 
acter which may be conferred upon a town 
hy thus making an ornamental use of areas 
which are useless for other purposes, is 
almost inconceivable to one who has given 
no thought to the subject, and this may be 
very greatly increased by attention to 
yarious little details, which are never even 
thought of by those to whom the work is 
('(mmionly entrusted. Suppose, for in- 
stance, as is frequently the case in the 
West, tliat the site of a town is intersected 
by one or more ravines, beginning a mile 
or more from the shore of the lake or river 
on which the town is situated. In many 
instances these ravines assume an exceed- 
ingly picturesque and attractive character, 
attaining a depth of a hundred feet or 
more, sometimes comprising at the bottom 
V charming bit of secluded lawn, while 
the almost precipitous sides are clothed 
\yith a fine growth of forest trees, and in 
the spring are brilliant with the blossoms 
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of the trillium, anemone^ blood root, and 
other wild flowers, which seem to love to 
cluster upon such positions as are most 
difficult of access. The invariable custom, 
in laying out land comprising such fea- 
tures, is to place the roads at such a dis- 
tance from the ravine as to admit one tier 
of lots, tlie houses on which, fronting on 
the street, will have their back yards run- 
ning to the bottom or across the ravine, 
the object being simply that the proprie- 
tors may get paid for the land comprised, 
in the ravine, which is unavailable for any 
useful purpose. The result is that all 
effect of natural beauty is lost to the gen- 
eral public, who never get sight of the 
ravine except from some point where a 
road is carried across it, and then its at- 
tractive expres^^ion is entirely destroyed 
by the fences running across it to mark 
the iKUindaries of the different lots, as well 
as by its being made the dirt hole in which 
every family deposits its accumulating 
store of old barrels, boxes and battered 
tinwtire. If, instead of this, the roads 
were carried on each side just on the 
edges of the bank, and buildings only 
allowed on the opposite side, the ravine 
would form an ornamental feature be- 
tween, on which the liouses on each side 
would front, nnd the residents on each 
side would feel a mutual j)ride and pleas- 
ure in keeping it tidy, and adorning it 
with trees and shrubberv. It is easv to 
perceive that such a. street would form a 
highly ornamental feature in a town, the. 
picturesque effect of which would be great- 
ly increased by the occasional introduction 
of a tasteful bridge as convenience miglit 
dictate.**** 

In arranging suburban additions to 
Western towns it is important to hold out 
to purchasers the inducement of an op- 
portunity to secure a return of investment 
bv future subdivision, and to this end the 
lots should be of such size, and so shaped 
that such subdivision mav be easilv made, 
without injur}' to the portion which the 
purchaser would wish to reserve for his 
own occupation. In every growing town 
of the West is to be found a numerous 
class of men of moderate means who are 
seeking an opportunity to invest a small 
surplus in a home for themselves, but who 
cannot afford to purchase solely with that 



view, yet may be induced to make an extra 
effort if the prospect is held out that a 
future sale of a portion may aid them in 
meeting subsequent payments. A simple 
division into rectangular lots of proper 
size for a homestead does not meet this 
demand effectually: First, because they 
are not large enough for subdivision, and 
secondly, because they have no reference 
to the shape of the ground, which is often 
such that no portion can be set off which 
is in itself attractive, without serious in- 
jury to the beauty or convenience of that 
which is left. 

The men who are desirous of making 
such investments are usually of the most 
industrious and thrifty class, and conse- 
(juently such as it is most desirable to 
secure as permanent occupants, as a means 
of giving such character of stability and 
lespectability to the place as will prove 
the most powerful attraction to others.**** 

Here it is that the advantage becomes 
appal ent of making the arrangement of 
the roads and lots conform to the shape 
of the ground in such manner that every 
desirable building site becomes available, 
without injury or inconvenience to others, 
which in case of inequality of surface or 
the presence of attractive natural features 
it is impossible to do by a system of rec- 
tangles. It is obvious that, for the ac- 
complishment of the object in the most 
desirable manner, the tract to be sub- 
divided should comprise an area of con- 
siderable extent, and in most cases this 
can onlv be secured by the mutual consent 
of several proprietors. My own experience 
in repeated instances has given me con- 
fidence that proprietors of adjoining 
estates will generally acquiesce in a plan 
of improvement which commends itself 
when fairly laid before them, as being 
mutually advantageous; but on the other 
hand, it must be confessed that hardly 
any communities are free from represent- 
atives of the class whose object seems to 
he to profit by the labor and enter})ri8e of 
others, and who block the efforts of their 
lunghbors by refusing to cooperate with 
them. 

It would be easy to point out instances 
of towns or villages possessing all the 
requisite elements of attractive develop- 
ment, but in which the efforts of the en- 
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terprising and public spirited members of 
the community have been completely 
thwarted by the swinish obstinacy of a 
single individual of the class alluded to. 
But such men have existed from the time 
AKsop wiotc the fable of the dog in the 
riMinger, and we can only trust that like 
i>ther vermin whose presence is offensive, 
they may serve some useful purpose of 
which we — and probably they themselves 
— arc ignorant. 

The point of essential interest, in the 
experience of those who have undertaken 
the constniction of ornamental suburban 
additions, is the evidence they afford that 
tasteful and skillfully arranged improve- 
ments are readily appreciated, and if 
wisely managed are very sure to provp 
lucrative investments. 

Inasmuch as they add materially to the 
attractions of a city, and enhance the 
value of real estate in its vicinity, the 
projectors of such improvements should 
be encouraged so far as possible by liberal 
treatment on the part of municipal au- 
thorities. Even if the motive be only a 
speculative one the result is nevertheless 
a public benefit and every such effort 
should be facilitated by such aid as mav 
be legitimately afforded.**** 

The world is always wondering at the 
exhibition of the last evidence of human 
skill, enterprise and power. The public 
W'orks, the palaces, hotels, steamboats and 
ships, which in their day are described as 
magnificent triumphs of ingenuity and 
energetic enterprise, but which in the 
opinion of croakers must prove ruinous to 
their projectors, are found in a very few 
years to be inadequate to the public 
necessity, and are so far eclipsed by the 
new creations which that necessity in- 
spires, that they sink into comparative 
insignificance. 

And the same is true of the growth of 
new cities. To some of lis who are not 
yet decrepid, it seems but yesterday that 
travellers who had penetrated by weary 
stage journey into the wilds of Western 
New York, came back with enthusiastic 
accounts of the wonderful city of Roch- 
ester, which had sprung into bein^ in a 
day and attained civic rank while the 
stumps were still standing in the streets. 
Then came Buffalo, and Cincinnati and 



Chicago, each outstripping the other, and 
(aeh confident that it was the Ultima 
Thule. But each has found itself the step- 
ping stone to regions of greater and more 
varied resources, demanding more expan- 
sive systems of development. Chicago in 
a single generation has risen from an ob- 
scure village to be the greatest lumber 
market, the greatest grain market, and the 
greatest provision market, not in the 
United States alone, but in the world. 

What is the explanation? Simply that 
the wealth of production, already devel- 
oped in the regions of which she is the 
depot of supply and distribution, is 
greater than is elsewhere concentrated at 
any one point. But those regions are but 
thinly settled in comparison to their ca- 
pacity; their productive powers are not 
yet half developed, and their whole area 
is insignificant in comparison with what 
still lies beyond unappropriated and 
valueless till its latent powers are touched 
by the magic wand of labor.**** 
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LOCALITY INDEX OF ROADSIDE 
SHRUBS OF LAKE FOREST. 



Only roadside plants in the North 
Shore region, or such as can be seen from 
public roads without encroaching upon 
private grounds, will be designed in these 
notes. The side of the road is indicated 
by the compass abbreviations, N., S., E., 
W. 

The common names of plants will be 
used in listing these shrubs with the botan- 
ical names only for identification. 

Other lists of notew^orthy plants will be 
printed in later issues to indicate the loca- 
tion of plants accessible to the public. Yon 
are asked to co-operate in compiling notes 
for such lists. 

This list is restricted to Lake Forest, as 
shown by the abbreviation (L. F.), but 
other lists will cover all the North Shore. 

Rose, 

Wild Rose (Rosa acicularis) (L. P.) 
Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. John T. Pirie's 
entrance. 

Prairie Rose (Rosa setigera) (L. F.) 
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Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. John T. Pirio's 
tntrance; Green Bay Rd., Mr. Geo. Mc- 
Laughlin's entrance. 

Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa) (L. F.) 
Green Bay Rd. W., Mr. Louis F. Swift; 
Mayflower Rd. E., Blair Ijodge entrance. 

Ramanas Rose (Rosa rugosa) (L. F.) 
Electric Railroad station grounds. 

Ramanas Rose Hybrids (Rosa rugosa 
hybrids) (L. F.) Ring^ood Rd. E., Wal- 
den entrance. 

Rose-of 'Sharon, 

Rose-of-Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus) 
(L. F.) Hlinois Ave. W., Mr. Alexander 
Kelley. 

St, Johns-Wort, 

St. JohnVWort (Hypericum aureum) 
<L. F.) Sheridan Rd. W., Mr. Viles. 

Shadhmh, 

English Service-berry ( Amelanchier 
rotundifolia) (L. F.) Maplewood Rd. N., 
Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Shadbush (Amelanchier canadensis) 
<L. F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Walden woods. 

Silverberry. 

Russian Olive (Elaeagnus angustifolia) 
(L. F.) Forest Park, N. entrance; Lake 
Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cummings; May- 
flower Rd. E., Mr. E. A. Hamill. 

Spirea. 

Nine Bark (PhyscK-arpus opulifolius) 
(L. F.) Green Bay Rd. W., Mr. D. B. 
Jones; Ringwood Rd. E., Walden en- 
trance; Maplewood Rd. X., Mr. Finley 
Barrell; Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss. 

Golden Xine Bark (Physocarpus opuli- 
folius var. aureus) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., 
Mr. Mark Cummings. 

Bridal Wreath (Spiraea prunifolia) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss. 

Billard^s Spirea (Spiraea Billardi) 
(L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. Finley 
Barrell; Maplewood Rd. E., Mr. Thomas 
Hall. 

Van Houtte's Spirea (Spiraea Van 
Houttei) (L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. 
Mark Cummings; Maplewood Rd. W., 



^Ir. J. L. Moss; Steam railroad station 
grounds. 

Timnberg's Spirea (Spiraea Thun- 
l)ergii) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. 
Finley Barrell. 

Early Spirea (Spiraea arguta) (L. F.) 
Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. Finley Barrell; 
Maplewood Rd. X., Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Ash-leaf Spirea (Sobaria sorbifolia) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Rd. N., Mr. Finley 
Barrell; Lake Forest LTniversity, road to 
Chapel. 

Japanese Meadow-sweet Spirea (Spiraea 
japonica) (L. F.) Maplewood Rd. E., Mr, 
Thomas Hall. 

Dwarf White Spirea (Spiraea albi- 
flora) (L. F.) Steam railroad station 
grounds. 

Waterer's Spirea (Spiraea Bumalda 
var. Anthony Waterer) (L. F.) Steam 
railroad station grounds. 

Round-leaf Spirea (Spiraea bracteata) 
(L. F.) Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss; Steam railroad station grounds. 

Staff Tree. 

Winged Staff Tree (Evonymus alata) 
(L. F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Mr. A. L. 
Baker. 

Strawberry Tree (Evonymus europaea) 
(L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. 
Smith. 

Wahoo (Evonymus atropurpurea) (L. 
F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cummings. 

Yeddo Burning-bush (Evonymus yed- 
oensis) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. 
Robert J. Thorne. 

Sumac. 

Staghorn Sumac (Rhus typhina) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. E., Ravine N. of 
Ferry Hall; Lake Ave. E., Forest Park, 
Lakeside Blufl': Lake Ave. E., Ravine N. 
of Mrs. Bvron L. Smith. 

Smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra) (L. F.) 
Lake Ave. E., Forest Park, Lakeside 
Bluff. 

Smoke Bush (Cotinus Coggygria) (L. 
F.) ^IcKinley Rd. E., Mr. J. Archer. 

Sym ph oricarpos. 
Snowberry (Symphoricarpos racemosus) 
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(L. F.) Steam railroad station grounds; 
(^recn Bav Bd. E., Mr. D. B. Jones' 
Hedgerow; Ringwood Rd. E., Walden 
entrance. 

Dwarf SnowlxTrv ( Syniphoricarpos 
ratenioj^iis var. })aiicifloriis) (L. F.) 
Ringwood Rd. E., Walden entrance. 

Coralberry (Svnii)horicarpo8 orbicu- 
Jatiis) (L. F.) Ringwood Rd. E., Walden 
ontrani'c; Sheridan Rd. E., Walden at 
?i('w concrete bridge. 

Western Coralberry (Syniphoricarpos 
(»ihi(uhitus vjir. glonieratus) (L. F.) 
Ringwood Rd. K., Wahlen entrance. 

Syrituja. 

>rock-orange (Philadelphus coronarius) 
(L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mrs. Byron L. 
Smith; Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cum- 
niings; Steam railroad station grounds. 

Golden Syringa (Philadelphus coro- 
narius var. aureus) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. 
E., Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Lemoino's Syringa (Philadelphus 
Leinoinei) (L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. 
Fin lev Barrell. 

Tatnarisl'. 

Early Tamarisk (Tamarix parviflora) 
(L. F.) Steam railroad station grounds. 

Bristly Tamarisk (Tamarix hispida) 
(L. F.) Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. Finley 
Barrell. 

Trumpet Vine. 

Trumpet Creeper (Campsis radicans) 
(L. F.) Lake Ave. E., Property N. of 
Forest Park. 

Vibvrnum. 

Arrowood (Viburnum dentatum) (L. 
F.) Mayflower Rd. W., Mr. E. A. Ilamill. 

Shecpberry (Viburnum Lentago) (L. 
F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cummings. 

Black Haw (Viburnum prunifolium) 
(L. F.) Elmtree Rd. E., Mrs. Byron L. 

Smith. 

Wavfaring-tree (Viburnum Lantana) 
(L. F.) Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cum- 
mings. 

High Bush Cranberry (Viburnum 
Opulus) (L. F.) Mayflower Rd. W., Prof. 
Lewis; Lake Ave. W., Mr. Mark Cum- 



mings; Maplewood Rd. W., Mr. J. L. 
Moss; Steam railroad station grounds. 

Weigela. 

Rose Weigela (LHervilla florida) (L. 
F.) Steam railroad station grounds; 
Sheridan Rd. E., Mr. Finley Barrell. 

Witch Hazel. 

Witch Hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) 
: L. F.) Mavflower Rd. E. and W., Ravine 
X.of Ferrv'Hall. 

]Yoodb%ne. 

Kngelman's Woodbine (Parthenocissus 
(IiiiiKluefolia var. p]ngelmanni) (L. P\) 
on the steam railroad station. 

Boston Ivy ( Parthenocissus tricusi>i- 
data) (L. F.) on Durand Hall. 

Virginia Creeper (Parthenocissus quin- 
(juefolia) (L. F.) Green Bay Rd. W., Mr. 
I). B. Jones hedgerow; Ringwood Rd. E., 
Walden entrance; Brushwood Ud. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, w^oodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
rXTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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A. G. POLLARD CO 

The Store for Thrifty People 



Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 
are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 
evidence. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Menimack. Palmer and Middle Streets - - - LOWELL. MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S, CLARK, President 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK. Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Roland G. Wright 

pbarmaciet 

Comer Main and River Sts. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



^ 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Pure Candies 
Tiaily 7>apers 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUB RATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries. Provisions 
and Hardware 

Biilerica Centre Telephose 19-3 



"HARRiGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OP 

100 




NET 

Order a 
Besbyyatt 



and INSULATORS 




(Put up In BoiM er » «t 92.00 Met.) 

•reateet Tini*-ta*ifl« DetieM f«€ h»^ 
wtnted. Ou be •eplied te any Pull Seaket 
Chain In ebeut SO Mcenda. tlanply eel 
Ma Oliain and Sollce in a# aliewn M eet. 
Inaulatera aheuld ba uaad In ell KiteHena, 
Baiha. Oatlara and Baaamanta. 



Patented and Manufactured by 

HOMAS M. HARRIGAN^ 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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Picea excelsa (Norway Spruce) (Dry 
soil, ravines or beach). 

Picea pungens (Colorado Blue Spruce) 
(Dry soil or steep dry banks). 

Pinus Laricio var. austriaca (Austrian 
Pine) (Dry soil, loam or clay). 

Pinus divaricata (Banksiana) (Jack 
Pine) (Pure sand). 

Pinus montana var. Mughus (Dwarf 
Mt. Pine) (Dry soil, steep banks; use as 
ground cover). 

Pinus ponderosa (Bull Pine) (Pure 
soil, dry steep banks). 

Pinus resinosa (Norway Pine) (Pure 
soil, dry steep banks). 

Pinus sylvestris (Scotch Pine) (Pure 
soil, dry steep banks). 

P.-eudotsuga (Abies) Douglasii (Doug- 
las Fir) (Either shaded ravines or dry 
soil). 

Thuya occidentals (American Arbor 
Vitae) (Cool shady ravines). 

Tsugs (Abies) canadensis (Hemlock) 
(Slinclecl ravines). 

DECIDUOUS TREES. 

Black Locust (Pure sand, steep bank). 

Uvd Oak (Clay soil or loam). 

Pin Oak (Shaded ravines, cool damp 
soil). 

White Ash (Sand, clay or loam). 

Wiite Birch (Shady ravines). 

Yellow Birch (Shady ravines). 

Paper Birch (Shady ravines). 

White Elm (Sand, dry soil, shady ra- 
vines). 

Hard Maple (Dry soil or shady ra- 
vines). 

Soft Maple (Dry soil or shady ravines). 

Catalpa speciosa (Dry soil and sand). 

Black Walnut (Cool shady ravines). 

Wild Black Cherry (Pure sand, dry 
soil or steep banks). 

Wild Crab Apple (Dry soil). 

Hawthorn (T>ry soil and full sun). 
Wild Plum (Dry soil and sand). 
American Sweet Chestnut (Cool shady 
ravines). 

Willows (Pure sand, clay, shady ra- 
vines, low wet ground). 



AUTUMN FLOW^EBS IN THE WILD 

GARDEN. 



W. C. Egan. 



The general term Aster is used as a 
common name to plants of seven distinct 
genera, having no affinity with the true 
Aster. The China Aster of our gardens 
is Callistephus chinensis. Starwort is the 
most common name of our wild Asters. 
There are about thirty-one species of the 
true Aster in Lake and Cook Co., Illinois, 
including A. Tradescanti, the Michaelmas 
Daisy of England. These wild Asters are 
so abundant and play such an important 
part in the coloring of our landscape 
views that they speak for themselves, and 
many of them are so improved in their 
form and color that they are worthy of 
being brought into the borders. One can 
readily select special colors among these 
growing all around us and bring them into 
our gardens. 

There are only two species of Boltonia 
known to the trade, one, the False Chamo- 
mile or Foam-flower (B. asteroides) a 
native to Illinois south of Chicago in 
moist situations; the other, the Pink 
Boltonia (B. lati squama) from Kansas 
and Missouri. I prefer B. latisquama, but 
it does not seem as hardy as the other. 
There is a variety of this one growing only 
about two feet tall. They are both fine 
subjects for bold masses at the rear of the 
border. 

Boltonia asteroides is an adniira])le tall 
plant to he used in the wilder parts in 
(•(mnection with its still handsomer 
Missouri sister. The first named bears 
numerous white, and the latter, pink aster- 
like flowers, borne in profusion through- 
out September. 

An Asiatic species, Calimeris incisa, of 
Asicr-like appearance in its pale lavender 
flowers, growing about three feet tall, is 
a good companion for the Boltonias. It 
blooms from mid-July to September. 

The Eupatoriums are represented in our 
native flora by four species, including E. 
purpureum, the Joe-pye-weed, named after 
an Indian medicine man of old New Eng- 
land, famed for his skill in curing typhoid 
f(»ver. Ills cure-all was a tea made from 
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llio article on llio North Shore ravines 
i.s sent in by Mr. Otto O. Schaffer of Lake 
F'orest, wlio has had much experience in 
the construction of places in Lake Forest 
in which ravines were notable features. 
This work has given him the knowledge 
that enables him to write with authority. 

A portion of the Introduction of "Ti'ces 
of North America," by B. TJ. Piper, 
M. D., published in 1858 by A. Williams 
& Co., of Boston, Mass., is given in this 
number because it ably puts forth a plea 
for general tree planting as well as for 
the appreciation of the beauties of in- 
dividual trees. 



THE PRESERVATION OF OLD 

TREES. 



Dynamite will kill and throw out of 
Mother Earth in a second of time a tree 
that has been growing a thousand years. 

There are ancient trees that have dur- 
ing each of tliese many years been adding 
to their beauty and to their majesty, dis- 
regarding, or courageously combatting. 



ravages of fire, frost, sleet, hurricane, in- 
sects and fungous foes. 

We point to the pyramids of Egypt, the 
buried cities of Italy, the great wall of 
China, and the stone ruins of Central 
America, as evidences of the skill of an- 
cient man, but they are all in ruins now. 
Even that obelisk in our own most beauti- 
ful capital city to that greatest of Ameri- 
cans gives visible evidence of the disin- 
tegration of its surface. All of this is 
proof of the fugitive character of men's 
structures when we compare them with the 
oldest trees. 

The people's love of trees and their will- 
ingness to make every effort to promote 
their welfare is indicated by the swarm- 
ing hordes of tree doctors who are be- 
seeching every tree owner to permit him 
to perform surgical operations on well 
trees and doctor sick trees, too often with 
an assurance that is never backed by a 
financial guarantee that sick trees can be 
made well. 

Without doul)t many trees are benefit- 
ed by trimming, especially 3'oung trees 
wherein a little trimming wall prevent 
branches from chafing, establish leading 
branches, and protect wounds that other- 
wise would cause decav; but with ancient 
and much decaved trees monev is oftc^i 
wasted in attempting to restore health 
where the period of vitality that will per- 
mit this has long passed by. 

This is an appeal to you to save fine old 
trees. If they are on tlie property of an 
owner who is likely to cut them, buy the 
trees with the use of the land so long as 
they live, if you cannot buy the land. I 
have a deed for 15 old Pines that I see 
lialf a mile away from my old home. If 
a man won't give you a deed, buy the trees 
and secure a receipt for your money and 
an agreement that the trees will be allowed 
to stand. There are few men whose love 
for trees will not give an assurance that 
they will stick to such a bargain. Or have 
the trees deeded to the town or an Im- 
provement Association, as the Harriet 
Rogers' Beech Tree in North Billerica has 
been deeded. 

Can you imagine a more lasting or wor- 
thier monument to an individual who 
would establish a fund to preserve old 
trees that would grow in beauty each year, 
and be succeeded bv a new generation of 
old trees? THE DIRECTOR. 
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NORTH SHOHE K A VINES. 



Otto G. Scuaffbr. 



Some 6,000 to 10,000 years ago the 

area known locally as the North Shore 

was a part of that large region, in the 

northern and northeastern parts of the 

I'nited States, covered by a vast ice sheet, 

comparable to that which now covers 
Greenland, though many times larger. It 
is not my purpose to discuss the climatic 
clianges which brought about this glacial 
condition. Conjecture has attributed it 
to changes in the earth's orbit, to changes 
in the distribution of the land, and to 
many other changes. Suflice it to say 
that scientists are by no means agreed as 
to the true explanation of the fact. What- 
ever the cause may have been, the fact of 
the existence of this vast ice sheet, more 
than 4,000,000 scjuare miles in area, is 
generally admitted. 

Lack of space forbids my giving more 
than a general idea of the glacial action 
which caused the very interesting tojwg- 
raphy of the >^'orth Shore. Briefly it 
was this: As tlie glacier advanced over 
the region it found forests and swamps. 
Trees from the forest were either buried 
where they stood or were torn up bodily 
and carried along with the ic(\ The soils 
of the swamps sometimes suffered a simi- 
lar fate, but more often, as tliey offered 
no resistance to the ice sheet, they were 
simply buried. If the species of the 
plants thus carried along could be deter- 
mined, they would give some chic to the 
climatic conditions preceding; the advent 
of the ice shoet. 

Stones of all sizes were incorporated 
in the underside of the ice sliect. As the 
sheet moved forward, these stones ground 
away the rock surface underlying the 
legion from which trees and soil had been 
removed. The bed rock over which the 
glacier moved shows quite plainly, 
through its striation, the direction of the 
movement. 

However, the wear effected by the 
rock-shod ice field was not confined to a 
mere marking of the surface over which 
it passed. Where prominences of rock 



obstructed progress, they were acted upon 
all know tliat tiiey are there. How many 
and worn away. Where the sheet moved 
through a valley lengthwise, the eflfect 
was to deepen the valley > where the move- 
ment was across the valley, the effect was 
to wear down tlie borders. 

Those geologists who have concerned 
themselves especially with the question 
are confident that the whole glacial period 
w^as composed of several glacial epochs, 
separated by inter-glacial eiM>chs. Ehir- 
ing these inter-glacial epochs plant and 
animal life returned to the region, only 
to be driven out and southward witli the 
coming of the next glacial epoch. The 
ice sheets of several of these glacial epochs 
passed over northern Illinois and each 
contributed sometliing to the present 
effect of glaciation. 

On melting, these glaciers left their 
foimer bed covered with the debris which 
they had carried. Had this debris been 
equally distribiited throughout the glacier, 
the de}3osit would have been of uniform 
depth and would not have altered greatly 
the topography. But the drift was not 
equally distributed, and, as a result, it 
rfltercd the to})ography very markedly; in 
our region the variation in the depth of 
deposit is 150 feet or more. From the 
above very general summary, it can be 
seen that the topography of the Xorth 
Shore is a result of the superi>osition of 
an unequally thick mantle of drift on an 
uneven rock surface. The formation of 
soil throughout the region is a result of 
the decay of vegetable matter which be- 
gan to grow as soon as the ice had melted 
away. 

The actual fonnation of the ravines 
which are such a large part of the natural 
beautv of the Xorth Shore was due to the 
action of the water resulting from the 
melting of the glacial ice. This water, in 
finding its way to the lake, naturally took 
the course of the small depressions left 
in the drift. Gradually these depressions 
were worn down and deepened until the 
present ravines, in some instances 70 to 
SO feet deep near the lake, were formed. 

These ravines are the most attractive 
and interesting features of the North 
Shore. They are also perhaps the least 
well known features. I do not mean that 
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the residents of the North Shore are not 
aware of the existence of the ravines. We 
of US really know them, know of their 
wealth of plant life, ranging from giant 
Cotton woods, magnificent White Pines 
and White Oaks, Sugar Maples, Lindens, 
Ash trees, Birches, Arbor Vitaes, Spruces, 
Wild Crabapples, Hawthorns, Willows, 
and many other trees; through the inter- 
esting and ever changing Witch Hazels, 
JX)gwoods, Viburnums, Honeysuckles, 
Shepherdias, Wild Koses, Elders, and 
many other shrubs; to the dozens of 
varieties of beautiful wild flowers which 
bloom continuously from the time of the 
first Hepatica until the last Aster and 
Golden-rod; Violets, blue, yellow, white; 
Trilliums, Lady Slippers, Shooting Stars, 
Mandrakes, Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Blood 
Roots, Anemones, Cranesbill, Gentians, 
Solomon*s-Seal, Bell- Worts, and hosts of 
others? How many of us who are no 
longer children still know these flowers 
and plants? How long ago is it since you 
found the very first Hepatica bud of the 
season and carefully removed the leaves 
which covered it in order to hurry it into 
bloom ? 

Unfortunatelv verv few of our North 
Shore towns realized what fine park possi- 
bilities their ravines offered in time to 
take advantage of the opportunity to ac- 
quire them. Lake Forest and Lake Bluff 
both have ravines as part of their Park 
systems and both have done something to 
o})en the ravines for the use of the people. 

I^ke Bluff, though only a village, and 
therefore limited in funds, has recognized 
the value of its ravines as an educational 
institution and has had a very fine trail 
system developed which is used exten- 
sively. Lake Forest has also put a trail 
through its Park ravine and it is one of 
the most beautiful and interesting walks 
in the city. I question whether more 
than one in ten of the people of the city 
know it. 

The most interesting ravines are owned 
by individuals who have, for the most 
part, done little, if anything, to make 
them a part of the landscape develop- 
ment of their place. Too often the ravine 
has been used merely as a convenient 
dump for drainage water, ashes, tin cans, 
and, in some cases, for sewerage. There 



are fortunately several notable exceptions 
to this practice. 

I have in mind the case of a man who 
bought, some four years ago, a small piece 
of property fronting on L^ke Michigan 
and flanked on one side by a really fine 
ravine, full of evergreens, deciduous trees, 
shrubs and wild flowers. The actual area 
available for a house site, and the other 
features usually associated with a North 
Shore lake front estate, was less than one 
acre. The man, however, had a vision of 
a home with a real North Shore setting 
and decided that the acre available was 
(^nough for a house and the other neces- 
sary parts of a place. He really bought 
the place because of the ravine, and his 
first step toward making a place was the 
development of the ravine. He had a 
complete system of trails put through the 
ravine before anything else was done on 
the place. The place is not yet complete, 
but the man considers the money spent 
on his ravine as the best investment on 
the place and finds the ravine trail an 
ever-pleasant source of beauty and in- 
spiration, both winter and summer. 

The most highly developed ravine 
along the North Shore is that of Mr. 
(Vrus McCormick in Lake Forest. Mr. 
^^cCo^mick is a real ravine enthusiast 
and has an intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with every nook and corner of his 
very extensive ravine. With the help of 
Mr. Warren H. Manning, of Boston, and 
the able assistance of Mr. Orpet, his su- 
perintendent, Mr. McCormick has devel- 
o}^d his ravine from a ratiier ordinary 
one into a veritable paradise of ravine 
l>lants. In many places, where the slopes 
were bare as a result of slides, locusts 
bad to be planted to hold the soil. These 
liave gradually been cut out and replaced 
with trees, shrubs, and wild flowers 
native to this range. Thousands of wild 
flowers of all kinds and varieties have 
l>een planted. 

A simple gravel drive, winding down 
through the ravine alongside of the little 
stream at the bottom, and hundreds of 
feet of trails on the slopes afford a means 
of reaching every part of the ravine. The 
sides of the stream channel have been pro- 
tected from washouts by the use of stumps 
and rocks, so cleverly placed and the 
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crevices so well planted that one gets the 
impression that they were always there. 
The really fine thing about Mr. McCor- 
niick's work is the fact that he permits 
others to wander at will, through his 
ravine and shares with any who may care 
to enjoy it, the beauty of his place. The 
only request made is that the wild flowers 
be undisturbed. A walk through the 
ravine in late April, when the slopes are 
literally covered with Hepaticas, pink, 
blue, lavender, and white, or a little later 
when the Trilliums and Violets hold the 
stage, is a pleasure never to be forgotten. 

There are, of course, many other fine 
examples of ravine development along the 
Nortli Shore. The Bosenwald ravine in 
Highland Park, the A. A. Sprague and 
Stanlev Field ravines in Lake Bluflf, as 
well as several others, have been partly 
developed. I have cited two definite in- 
stances to show that ravine work is not 
ne<*essarily dependent upon the possession 
of much money. One of the most modest 
ravines of all the region has, by careful 
planning and the expenditure of only a 
little money, been developed into one of 
the most interesting. 

There are dozens of ravines along the 
North Shore which contain a wealth of 
beauty entirely unknowTi to the people 
who live within a stone's throw of them. 
All these ravines could be made the most 
interesting feature of their respective 
owner's estate by the addition of a sim- 
ple inexpensive trail, with a few steps to 
help over the steep places. Once the 
charm of these ravines is appreciated, it 
will not be long until their owners will 
open them to use and will consider them 
the attraction of the place instead of a 
convenient, out of the way place into 
which to turn drains and sewers. 

Nature considered it worth while to 
spend thousands of years' time and sacri- 
fice vast quantities of plant and animal 
life in order that there might be a North 
Shore. Should not we, her stewards, con- 
sider the gift worth cherishing? Set 
aside a few hours of the many devoted to 
unnecessary activity, and wander through 
the nearest ravine. The leaves of the 
Sugar Maple have a much more wonder- 
ful coloring than any seen on the avenue. 
The purple grackles are gathering their 



clans preparatory to the southward jour- 
ney. You may see a cotton-tail meditat- 
ing upon the fickleness of summer and 
wondering how plentiful next winter's 
food supply will be. At any rate, if you 
observe the Oak leaves carefully, you may 
get a good idea for that suit or hat. 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF PLANT 

LIFE. 



W. C. Egan. 



I have often wondered if plants were 
endowed with instinct. We all know that 
instinct is an impulse to act without a 
preliminary reasoning as to why the act 
bhould be performed. Plants often act in 
this manner and why should we not at- 
tribute it to instinct? 

Darwin experimented with a vine 
grown in a pot. The vine had reached 
some six inches higher than a stake which 
supported it and was wandering aimlessly 
around. lie placed the pot within a few 
inches of a string fastened perpendicu- 
larly reaching higher than the vine. *l*he 
following morning he found that it had 
reached over and entwined itself around 
the string. He unloosened it and placed 
it at the opposite side and the vine soon 
found it as before. How did the vine 
know where to find the string? Was it 
instinct ? 

Why do the runners of a Strawberry- 
plant extend quite a distance from its 
parent before they root at the tips unless 
it is to get into unoccupied soil and thus 
have ample food? Something akin to in- 
stinct must prompt it. 

Some years ago I had a Paulownia im- 
peralis in an individual hole some eight 
feet away from a well enriched flower 
))ed. It remained there probably five 
years when I took it up. I had noticed 
a mass of feeding roots in the flower bed 
and presumed it came from the Paulow- 
nia, but as the roots of a tree in an open 
situation generally radiate from the main 
trunk like the spokes of a wheel and ex- 
tend as far as the branches overhead, it 
would make the root system of this tree 
fully sixteen feet in diameter, entirely too 
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large for the size of this tree. The puz- 
zle was soon solved. The hole in which 
the tree was planted was about three feet 
in diameter, hardly large enough for a 
single perennial, but I did not know bet- 
ter then and none of the roots reached 
the outer edge when planted, nor were 
any of them more than three-quarters of 
an inch in diameter. When I took up the 
tree 1 found that none of the roots but 
one had gone beyond the original hole 
more than five or six inches and had not in- 
creased in size to more than an inch thick. 
The one exception was a root originally 
pointing towards the mine of rich food, 
the flower bed, which had run directly 
towards it and upon reaching its borders 
had spread its fan-shaped system of fee<l- 
ing roots all through the bed. This root 
had forced itself througli six and a lialf 
feet of hard clav loam in order to reach 
a rich foraging ground and was as thick 
as niv arm at its base. The root had to 
enlarge its carrying capacity in order to 
convey the great supply of food its feed- 
ing roots were giving it. It was in fact 
the main source of food. How did this 
tree know of that mine of food eight feet 
away and what caused it to push forward 
to it? It must have stinted the down- 
ward How of sa]) to the other roots and 
pushed this one on rai)idly so as to reach 
th? feeding ground. 

A plant bent over permanently will 
soon turn up its tips and side branches. 
Tt seems to know that the full effect of 
sunlight on all its foliage is necessary in 
order to prepare its sap for assimilation. 
How does it know it, and knowing it 
what prompts it to act ? It may })e called 
a law of nature. So it is. Instinct is 
one of the laws of nature. The law of 
nature causes a duckling to take to the 
water. We call it instinct. 

1 raenlioned the fact that the Paulow- 
nia had forced one root over six feet 
through a hard clay loam, encountering 
hard obstacles such as stones, etc. We 
marvel at this when we consider that the 
terminal point of a root is slender and 
pliable. The feeding roots are mainly of 
annual duration and are slim and hair- 
like. The roots we see when a tree is 
taken up are mainly bark-covered chan- 
nels through which the sap gathered by 



the feeding roots is conveyed to the tree. 
The extended growth of a branch or root 
is caused by the growth — by multiplica- 
tion — of the cellular tissues. New cells 
are produced and the new growth thus 
extended. The power pushing this new 
growth forward is mysterious but effec- 
tive. It is said that a mushroom that 
mav be crushed under one^s foot has a 
power during its growth to lift a flag- 
stone. This mysterious growing power 
is constantly pushing the tips of the root 
through the soil, but so slowly and subtle 
in its progress that it does not bend or 
l)reak. What of the tender point that has 
to battle with the hard soil and encounter 
ilinty rocks? Surely these would soon be 
worn off and disabled. Xature takes care 
of this. These points all wear thimbles. 
The Lord made thimbles before man did 
and the trees wore them before woman 
did. She wears them to protect her fin- 
gers, the tree to protect its toes. Tliese 
protective thimbles, or caps, are com- 
posed of "older and lees delicate cells, 
wliich slough off and become slimy as 
tlK\v are pushed ahead of the elongating 
tip." They are not set on loosely like 
my lady's thimble, but are attached firmly 
to the point of the root they protect. 
The new growth — the multiplication of 
cells — takes place at the junction of root 
and thimble, and not only extends the root, 
but forms new cells on the under side of 
the thimble. As the outer cells are worn 
off the next layer takes their place. 

We all know that the sap ascends the 
tree mainly in the spring and early sum- 
mer and is distributed among the leaves 
which are the fireless cookers that pre- 
])are it for the tree's assimilation. This 
sap is composed mainly of the mineral 
elements obtained in the earth, held 
chieflv in mechanical solution in water. 
It is unfit for plant food until acted upon 
by sun and air. The numerous leaves of 
deciduous trees are flat so as to give a 
greater "cooking" surface. Here most of 
the water evaporates and the food pre- 
pared in the leaves passes downwards, de- 
positing new layers of growth to trunk, 
branch and root, and furnishing food for 
the increase of cellular tissue that ex- 
tends branch and root. Some shrubs are 
so constructed l)v nature that thev will 
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grow in shade and assume the normal 
fonn of their kind, but those that do best 
in the sun, and also will grow in open 
shade^ assume, in shade, a different form 
than when in the sun. The Witch-hazel, 
for instance, when in shade assumes a 
spreading, umbrella-like shape. It must 
have some light to act upon its sap so it 
npreads out its branches laterally so that 
every leaf has an upper surface fully ex- 
j)Osed. Did instinct cause this? 

You know that when we cut back the 
branches of a tree or shrub it breaks out 
with new branches further back and thus 
l)ecomeB bushy. You also know that when 
a tree is slowly dying it becomes thin at 
the top, often sprouts at the base ana 
sometimes makes new growth on the 
trunk near the lower branches. The rea- 
son is that it is too weak to pump the sap 
up to the top and as a consequence the 
tree breaks out" lower down. 

Now, all leaves, flowers and branches 
start from a bud. We did not see any 
])uds where these branches came from, 
still they were tliere, dormant but hidden. 
Xature insures against accidents and 
these obscure liuds arc the paid premiums 
that force out a renewed verdure. 

Where the descending sap is building 
uj) all y>arts of the tree it also forms what 
are sometimes called "adventitious buds." 
They are not fully formed buds but 
"points" of active life which will perform 
the functions of true buds if called upon 
to act. They are distributed along the 
trunk and branches. These embryonic 
l>oints of life may reniain dormant many 
years and not act unless required. They 
are wliat pioduce the new growtli when 
vou cut back your trees or shrubs. 

A tree often prunes itself and sets us 
i\ good example of how neatly the job 
may be done. Sometimes the quantity 
of sap taken up into a tree is greater than 
tlie foliage can take care of. It then calls 
ii])on its adventitious buds for relief and 
new shoots are s(M)n formed. These are 
called sap shooti? or water shoots. Some- 
times they remain, but more often the 
tree casts them ot! — ^pmnes them — ^when 
the proper balance between the flow ol 
sap and leaf jmrface is obtained. I said 
casts off, shoves off would be better for 
they are really slioved off. The tree rid? 



itself of them in the same manner it casts 
off its foliage in the fall when it has no 
inore use for it. It forms a corky sub- 
stance or growth between the stem of the 
leaf, or base of the sap shoot, and the 
branches or trunk, that as it thickens in 
growth it shoves off the leaf, or sap shoot, 
leaving no perceptible scar. As soon as 
a branch dies it receives no more of the 
prepared food. At its base a ring of new 
growth takes place, which tightens in on 
the dead branch as the gi'owth proceeds 
until it finally chokes it off and in time 
covers up the opening. 

Vines are set in their ways. Some 
twine from right to left and seldom can 
be made to go the other way. Others re- 
verse the proceedings and twine from left 
to right. The tendrils of the grape, the 
gourds and many others are provided 
with a spiral spring that relieves the ten- 
sion when the winds sway the vine, thus 
1 educing chances of breakage. 

Many plants possess odd and interest- 
ing features. One would hardly look for 
a perennial that would produce a volatile 
gas that may be ignited and have it flame 
up its flower spike and do no damage to 
the flowers — a flame two to three inches 
long running upwards with a hissing 
sound. Still we have it in the Dictamnus 
alba, the Fraxinella or Gas Plant. 

Many have seen the showy vines of the 
Bougainvillea glabra that does so well in 
Florida and southeni California, but how 
many can tell the colors of the flowers? 
I had a plant of the variety Sanderiana 
in a tub and had lots of fun in asking 
visitors to name the color of its flowers. 
N>arlv all called it some shade of red and 
were surprised when I showed them the 
small vellow flowers that were surrounded 
by the brilliantly colored cordate-ovate 
bracts which are the attractions of the 
bloom. These bracts bear the same rela- 
tion to the true flower that the yellow 
ravflorets of the sunflower do to it, both 
l)eing attractive dinner bells to the in- 
sects who in obtaining their meals, fer- 
tilize their hostess. 

Have you ever seen the flowers of the 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora? If 
not, look down in among the sterile flow- 
ers, they being the main ones visible, and 
you will find tiny true flowers possessing 
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a pistil and Btamens and capable of pro- 
ducing seed. 

(Xote by the Director) 

I have noticed quite a number of 
things along the same line; for example, 
a tree on "Dolobran" at Haverford, Pa., 
had quarry chips and soil filled over the 
surface about 4 ft. up the trunk when the 
tree was 3 in. in diameter. There had 
l)een a great accumulation of earth and 
leaves over the surface of these chips suf- 
ficient to start roots on the trunk. These 
roots had continued to develop and had 
l>ecome the main support of the tree, the 
old trunk practically remaining dormant 
without decay and not increasing in size. 
The new trunk had a diameter of about 
8 in. It was necessary to move the tree, 
so it was cut off below the new set of roots 
and transplanted. This root system was 
sufficient support for a few years, but the 
tree finally died. 

In another case filling was placed about 
the trunk to a height of about 7 ft. New 
roots started out just under the surface 
of this fill which later was removed, leav- 
ing a fringe of roots about 5 ft. long 
hanging around the tree on all sides, the 
old system remaining perfectly normal. 

I have also seen new roots form well 
up the trunk of a tree, and find tlicir way 
down under old bark in the decaying 
wood and sawdust made by wood borers, 
that had worked under the bark, until 
there was quite a complete network of 
fibreti covering the surface for several feet 
l)elow the uninjured cambium layer from 
whicli the mot started aftt^r the bark had 
fallen awav. 



THK XATIVK SllRFRS OF 
WAIJ)KX. 



Stephen F. Hamblix. 



The native inidergrowth at WALDEN 
at first sight d(K»s not seem to be much 
varied, though it is typical of the region. 
Even in the vicinity of the residence. 
where any American R[)ecie8, not native 
to this region, have been added, much of 
the taller covering of the forest floor is a 



mixture of Common Hazel (Coiylus 
americana) and Witch Hazel (Hama- 
melis virginiana), the latter being by far 
the most common shrub at WALDEN. 
In some spots their place is taken by the 
Downy Arrowwood (Viburnimi pubes- 
cens) in great patches, or rarely by 
smaller groups of the Maple-leaved Ar- 
rowwood (Viburnum acerifolium). But 
not infrequently the drier parts of the 
woods are quite open and covered by a 
rank growth of sunflowers. The slopes of 
the ravines are often entirely apiHX)pri- 
ated by Witch Hazel, but in places there 
are masses of the Round-leaved Dogwood 
(Comus rugosa), the Alternate-leaved 
Cornel (Comus alternifolia), the Pani- 
cled Dogwood (Comus racemosa). Com- 
mon Elder (Sambucus canadensis), Nan- 
nyberry (Viburnum Lentago), Black 
Haw (Viburnum prunifolium), all of 
which bear their clustered fruits abun- 
<lantly in autumn. On the dry slopes two 
dwarf shrubs are found in small groups, 
the New Jersey Tea (Ceanothus ameri- 
cana) and the Fly Honeysuckle (Dier- 
villa Lonicera). They are interesting 
little shrubs when in bloom and unnoted 
for the rest of the year. 

One Wild Rase is sparingly tucked away 
among the Hazels. It is probably Rosa 
acicularis, the fruit not being as ellip- 
soidal as in some extreme forms. There 
are several Brambles or Wild Blackber- 
ries in the oi)en thickets, and a Red Rasp- 
l»erry, a form of Rubus idaeus, is not in- 
frequent, but as a rule the undergrowth 
is free from thorn v briars. 

The Wild Black Currant (Ribes ameri- 
oanum) and tlie Prickly Gooseberry 
(Ribee Cynosbati) are sparingly scat- 
tered through the open woods. With the 
Haspberries and Brambles and Shad- 
bushes they represent the edible native 
l)ush fmits, whose cultivated relatives 
make up the bush fmits of the garden. 
On the lake bluff are vigorous small 
])lants of the Smaller Buffalo Berry 
(Shepherdia canadensis), which is fre- 
(|uent along the whole lake shore. This 
is a comparatively rare plant and merits 
to i>e encouraged as a dwarf shrub for 
dry slo}ie8. 

The large and varied Heath family, 
wliich forms so great a part of the under- 
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growth of many parts of North America, 
is here wholly lacking, probably because 
of the unfavorable chemical contents of 
the soil. Khododendrons, Laurels, and 
others have been planted, but they refuse 
to grow. It is interesting, then, to the 
student of plants to find on the top of the 
ravine slope one small patch of the Late 
Low Bludberry (Vaocinium vacillans), 
which forms great patches in the eastern 
part of this continent. There is no rec- 
ord that this imder-shnib was ever 
planted liere, nor does it seoni to be in- 
creasing or decreasing, but merely con- 
tinuing its existence under unfavorable 
conditions. 

Thr^ native woody vines are not many. 
Heavy masses of the Eiver-bank or Frost 
Grape (Vitis vulpina) hang from the 
trees in the vicinity of the lake and lower 
tangles of Climbing Bittersweet (Celas- 
trus scandens) give a brilliant show of 
scarlet fruits in autumn. The Virginia 
Creeper (Parthenocissus quinquefolia) is 
native to the woods of Lake Forest, but 
all the plants now growing on the trees 
at WALDEN were planted, and Engel- 
man^s variety has been extensively used 
on the buildings and bridges. Two spe- 
cies of Honeysuckle are frequent in the 
deep woods. One is certainly the Minne- 
sota Honeysuckle (Lonicera SuUivantii), 
as identified by its much-whitened leaves 
and elongated clusters of pale yellow 
flowers and orange fruit. The other is 
less high climbing with deep red flowers, 
it may possibly be Tx)nicera serapervirens. 
Two plants of a species of Green Briar 
(Smilax) have been noted, but it seems to 
have been an accident. Moonseed (Men- 
ispermum canadense) is also native, but 
those on the fence have been planted. 

Finally, while the undergrowth at 
WALDEN is not wonderfully varied to 
the scientist seeking a variety of plant 
forms, as only few types of woody plants 
are well represented, to the eye of the 
nature lover there is no lack of interest 
and variation. Whatever the future 
plantings at WALDEN may add to the 
borders of the roads and trails, the native 
shrubbery will still have an individuality 
of its own, while the wonderful herb cover- 
ing beneath it blossoms forth every year 
in an unrivalled proceSvSion. 
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rHE TREES OF AMERICA. 



By R. U. Piper, M. D. 

Introduction. 



No one, it seems to us, who possesses 
I he least s])ark of intelligence, can look 
abroad upon the works of nature, without 
being struck with the fact that the design 
of the All-wise Father was to addreBs us 
more directly, and to impress us more 
fully, through the aesthetic sense, or sense 
of tlie beautiful, than by any other means. 
All His works are clothed with beauty as 
witli a gannent, as if to conceal their 
utility, in the usual acceptation of that 
term, in order to make us forget that sor- 
did appreciation of them, which is too 
common with us all. He might have 
given us fruit, without first clothing the 
trees in a robe of beauty and of joy. He 
might have given us com and grain, with- 
out their successive stages of beautiful de- 
velopment. He might have given us rain 
aud sunshine, without every moment, 
during the solemn march of the ages, pre- 
senting new pictures in the earth and 
sky. He might have given us trees and 
plants, and clothed them with leaves and 
flowers, without forming them as now, so 
that no two trees in all the world are 
alike, nor any two leaves in all this 
mighty mass of verdure that we cannot 
distinguish from each other, nor any two 
flowers, upon the same stalk even, which 
are not sufficiently unlike to enable us to 
mark them as individuals. 

Take for instance the branch of an oak, 
and examine every leaf in succession. 
You will find each is unlike every- other, 
and that in addition to this variety, by 
the combination of lines and angles, the 
arrangement of the leaves on the stem so 
that each presents a different aspect to 
the eye, the effect of light and shadow, 
the shadows of some passing over the 
others, and in the thousand variations of 
tint and tone, which no language can de- 
scribe, you have a mass of bewildering 
beauty, every part of which is felt to be 
distinct from the rest, and yet so alike, 
that you would not for one moment mis- 
take the kind of tree to which it belongs. 

******* We may anticipate tlie verdict 
of posterity, in our own feelings when en- 
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joying the shade and coolness of the leafy 
road, or in contemplating the many uses 
to which the tree is adapted. Who has 
not felt to bless the name of Tudor, when 
rambling over the ''stern and rock-bound 
shores'' of Kahant? And who does not 
feel a glow of gratitude, when walking 
the lofty aisles of verdure in the "City of 
Elms,'* to him who did so much to pro- 
duce so wast a leafy temple ? 

In our enjoyment of the present, we 
are apt to forget that we cannot, without 
sin, neglect to provide for those who are 
to come after us. In order to do our 
duty to our country, to those who are to 
succeed us, we should do all in our power 
to encourage the planting of trees. In 
^ame parts of Germany the government 
makes it a duty for every landholder to 
plant trees in the highways, l)efore his 
property; and it is said tiiat in a few 
towns no young man can marry till he 
ha© planted a tree. As the people govern 
here, they should see that their govern- 
ment he as enlightened in this direction 
as that of the despotic rulers of the old 
world. 

Lord Bagot planted, during his life, 
over two million oaks in Straffordshire 
a ad Wales, which are said to be the most 
planted by any one man in England in 
hi? time. It would seem as if a sort of 
noblo rivalry existed among many Eng- 
lish gentlemen, in respect to planting 
trees. Davy speaks of Sir Joshiia Vannec, 
who, he says, "has, with his nol)le planta- 
tions of oaks, beeches, chestnuts, etc., or- 
namented the whole country, and which 
in half a century, as the soil is favorable 
to them, will be an inexhaustible treasure 
to the public, as well as to his family.'* 
Tlu' profit of growing forest trees is a 
subject upon which we hope to be able to 
|)roseiit some data in the ptogress of this 
work, which will be of value, and furnish 
additional inducements to the planting 
and prcforAation of trees. Mr. South 
n^entions that an oak of sixty years' 
standing will in twenty-four years double 
its contents of timber, and of course in- 
crease iU value in a much greater ratio. 
Another foreign writer mentions a growth 
of two hundred acres of wood, which was 
three times cut over in twenty-four years, 
producing in all fifteen hundred dollars 



of our money, when, had it been allowed 
to stand from the first an equal number 
of years, it would have produced, at the 
very lowest valuation, thirty thousand 
dollars. We shall see from this how 
much care and judgment should be exer- 
cised in the cutting down of our forests. 
But we hope to pursue this subject fur- 
ther in the future. The editor of the 
Horticulturist, a publication, we would 
remark, which ought to be in the hands 
of every family in the country, furnishes 
us with some facts which are of so much 
interest to all, that we shall avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to present them 
to our readers. It seems that the supply 
of many kinds of wood, which are neces- 
sary for mechanical purposes, is becoming 
so uncertain as to make it a matter of se- 
rious inquiry, what is to be done, in our 
own day, to meet the demand. It is pro- 
posed to plant the sides and embankments 
of railroads, canals, and public roads, 
with locust, white oak, chestnut, hickory, 
and larch, which would, in a few years, 
not only add much to the beauty of the 
country, but create a supply, sufficient, if 
properly managed, to meet an immense 
annual demand, and yield a very large 
profit on the first investment. This is a 
subject of so much importance to every 
one, whether small or great, in our coun- 
try, that, although it may seem to some a 
little out of place in a work of this de- 
scription, we shall pursue it still further. 
State governments should at once take 
this matter in hand, and thus do as much 
as is in their power to remedy past neg- 
lect. No public road or canal, of any 
kind, over which these governments have 
control, should be constructed without 
making the planting of the borders with 
trees, and their after care, imperative 
upon those who have the management. 
Had this been done early in the history 
of tliese enterprises, says the author 
quoted above, "in the Southern States 
there would now have been an ample pro- 
vision of live oak timber, and in the 
Northern of white oak, locust, etc., for 
national and private purposes." 

"By planting the acorns, or seeds, 
scarcely any cost would be incurred; but 
it can be shown by practical men, that, at 
present prices, a mile of seedling oaks. 
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one year old, planted ten feet apart, — 
which would give for both sides of a road 
one mile in length, one thousand and 
fifty-six acres, — could be bought and 
planted for twenty dollars, and locust for 
the same, if not for less. At a low esti- 
mate, we will assume that these trees, in 
twenty years, would be worth, on an aver- 
age, two dollars each, or two thousand 
one hundred and twelve dollars. (Orna- 
mental trees produce a much greater re- 
sult in from live to eight years.) If the 
route from Philadeli)hia to Pittsburg, 
wliicjj, with its branches, is four hundred 
miles in length, wore planted on hoih 
sides, say eight hundred miles, the value 
produced, where nothing of value is now 
growing, would, if we are correct, be 
eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars ! 
Apply this estimate to the whole length 
of railroads, canals, and turnpikes in the 
Union, and the result is too startling for 
figures." It seems that wa arc now 
greatly dependent upon C'anada to meet 
this demand, and the question is seriously 
asked, **When Canada has exhausted her 
e^upply," which she must at some time do, 
'Svhere are we to go?" 

In this calculation, trees of known 
mercantile value are taken as samples. 
It is recommended to change their cliar- 
acter, according to climate and soil, and 
the demand in various localities. In case 
the (companies already formed refuse to 
. do this, it is recoininended to form com- 
]>anie8 for this s|K*cial purpose, the stock 
of which, we are assured, would be of 
much more value than that of the roads 
themselves. The governments of France 
and Switzerland, and of some other coun- 
tries, long ago attended to this matter; 
and now we are informed that the turn- 
]^ikes and canals furnish an abundance of 
timber for ship building and other pur- 
poses. Shall we, with all our common 
schools and freedom, \ye less wise than 
they? The English walnut, which is in 
such demand in this and other countries, 
is furnished, to a great extent, by trees 
planted on the sides of the roads leading 
from France to Switzerland over the Jura. 

In Germany, the very near vicinity of 
the railix)ad track is cultivated bv the 
lookout men, and the station house 
grounds, in many instances, are made so 



beautiful, by trees and flowering shrubs, 
as to compensate for a journey over the 
roads to see them. 

We would again, however, appeal to the 
thousands of intelligent landholders in 
our country. It is to them that we look 
mainly for a reform in this direction. We 
know of an instance in a neighboring 
state, where a pasture, of but little value, 
was covered with fruit trees, which in a 
few years produced an annual income of 
more than twelve hundred dollars. 'The 
father of the late Duke of Athol lived to 
see a ship launched that was built out of 
the larch wood planted by himself on his 
naked Scotch hills." This larch flourishes 
well with us, and there are thousands of 
places, where it and other valuable woods 
should be planted, which would yield a 
tliousand i^r cent., upon a very small out- 
lay. It is calculated, by the able editor 
of the Horticulturist, that five hundred 
dollars worth of locust trees, planted at 
the birth of an infant, on land of mod- 
erate value, would be worth more than 
ten thousand dollars at its majority. 

In order to foster and rightly develop 
this love of trees, which, according to a 
celebrated writer, is peculiarly the prop- 
»erty of the northern races, several methods 
suggest themselves, which have been be- 
fore presented by the lamented Downing 
and others. First, every private individ- 
ual who owns a garden sliould every year 
give some portion of his own time, and 
timt of his gardener, if he employs one, 
to his neighbors and the public, in order 
to beautify and improve his town or 
village. Tliere is no benevolence which 
|)ays a liigher money interest than this. 
Hut we would not urge this as a motive, 
though it may properly have its influence; 
nor do wc think that it often enters into 
the calculations of thovse generous tree 
planters, whose favorite pursuit, accord- 
ing to Irving, is so ennobling in its nature. 
We know of one gentleman, who has pur- 
sued this course, and in a few years has, 
i)y his generous system, more than doubled 
the value of his own property, and that of 
his neighborhood. We were pleased to see 
Inscribed over a beautiful arched en- 
trance to his grounds, "People are re- 
quested to walk in these grounds," and 
though fruit and flowers are exposed in 
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eveiy direction, his confidence is never 
abused. Where there is not time to de- 
vote to this object, trees might be given 
away, upon the condition that they be 
carefully planted and cared for; and, as 
every sueccj^sful cultivator must have 
.some pro|)er method of transplanting, etc., 
he should give some little instruction to 
the recipients of his gifts, in order to 
secure, as far as possible, a successful re- 
sult. There is nothing in which people 
fail so often as in transplanting trees, and 
yet nothing is easier, or more certain, if 
it is conducted upon correct principles. 
We shall give a few simple rules in an- 
other part of this work, which we think 
cannot fail of being easily understood and 
put in practice. We have transplanted 
hundreds of trees and shrubs, and with 
such uniform success, that we now not 
only expect them in all cases to live, 
(where their character and condition 
would warrant such an expectation), but 
to make a rapid and vigorous growth. In 
the second place, we would call upon the 
nursery men to lend their aid. It is their 
business, we know, to sell trees, and it 
may seem strange that we recommend 
them to give away their goods in order 
to increase their business; but we are 
convinced, by actual observation, that 
what Downing recommended some time 
since is the best course. He savs, "It 
may appear, to some of our commercial 
readers, an odd recommendation, to urge 
theni to give away precisely that wliich it 
is their business to sell; but we are not 
talking at random, when we say, most 
confidently, that such a course steadily 
pursued l)y amateurs and nurserymen, 
throughout the country, for ten years, 
would increase the taste for planting, and 
the demaiul for trees, five hundred fold.'' 
We know of an instance where this course 
has been pursued, by one lil)eral-minded 
nursery man, and the result lias been, that 
his sales have more than doubled, every 
year, since he commenced the practice. It 
is but just to say, how^ever, as this will 
fall under his eye, that he has done this 
with no view to profit, but from the 
promptings of a noble and generous heart. 
****** As a third means to this end, 
we would ask the attention of Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Societies to the 



subject. They have already done so much 
to develop the resources of the country 
in other directions, we feel confident, that 
if they were to take this matter in hand, 
we should soon see great and beneficial 
results. It would not become us to point 
out methods, but we leave it to those who 
have already shown so much wisdom in 
giving direction and energy to the devel- 
opment of kindred pursuits. 

We cannot better close this part of oui 
subject than by quoting from one to whom 
we are already so much indebted, '^n 
Saxony," says Downing, "the traveler be- 
holds with surprise and delight, on the 
road between Wiessenfels and Halle, 
quantities of the most beautiful and rare 
shrubs and flowers growing along the 
foot patlis, and by the sides of the hedges 
which line the public promenades. The 
custom prevails there, among private in- 
dividuals who have beautiful gardens, of 
annually planting some of their surplus 
materiel along these public promenades, 
for the enjoyment of those who have no 
gardens. And the custom is met in the 
same beautiful spirit by the people at 
large; for, in the main, those embellish- 
ments which turn the highway into pleas- 
ure grounds are resjjected, and grow and 
bloom as if within the enclosures. 

*'Doe8 not this argue a civilization 
among these *down-trodden' nations of 
Central Europe, that would not be unwel- 
come in this our land of equal rights and 
free schools?" 



SOME BOOKS OX LARGE AM) IN- 
TERESTING TREES. 



Typical Elms and other Tree-^ of Mass- 
achusetis. By Lorin L. Dame. Illus- 
trated by Henry Brooks. Little, Brown 
& Vo., Boston, 1890. 89 pp., 58 illus. $15. 

Large Trees. Strutt's Sylva Brittanica, 
or Portraits of Forest Trees distinguished 
for their magnitude, antiquity, and beauty. 
By Jacob George Strutt. J. G. Strutt, 
London, 1826. 8 pp., 47 plates. $15. 

Trees of Reading. By F. H. Gilson. 
Pub. by F. H. Gilson, Reading, Mass., 
1887. Only one part published, but 
plates for second part prepared. Only 
damaged copies of this may be had. 
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Trees of Orange, N. J. Consisting of 
two portfolios of photogravures of trees 
in and about Orange; with descriptions. 
Pub. by the New England Society of 
Orange, N. J., in 1874 and 1875. (Diffi- 
cult to obtain.) 

Trees of Worcester. By Arabella R. 
Tucker, Worcester, Mass., 1894. 58 pp., 
8 photogravures. Devoted to notable 
trees in and near Worcester. $1.50. 

Trees of America. K. U. Piper. W. 
White, printer to the Commonwealth, 
Boston, 1855. 64 pp., 12 plates. Published 
also in 1858 by A. Williams & Co., Boston, 
in four parts at 50 cents each, by subscrip- 
tion. 

Les Vieux Arbres de la Normandie. 
Bv Henri Cadeau de Kerville. Etude 
Botanic-Historiqtie. Pub. by J. B. 
Bailliere et Fils, Paris. In four parts, 
puljlished respectively in 1891, 1893, 1896 
and 1899, being extracts from Bulletin 
of Society of Friends of Natural Sciences, 
liouen; contains in all 82 plates. Total 
cost, $4.00. 

The Yew Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Bv John Lowe, M. D. The 
MacMillan Co., New York and London, 
1897. 270 pp. Well illustrated with 
sketches. $2.50. 

Eastern Arboretum. A register of re- 
markable trees, seats, gardens, etc., in 
Cdunty Norfolk, England. By James 
(iriger. London, 1841. 371 pp., 50 draw- 
ings of trees, etched on copper, some good, 
others rather poor. $2.13. 

Tree^ from Nature. By Geo. Barnard. 
Winsor & Newion, London, 1868. Large 
portfolio, 30 reproductions of pencil 
drawings by the author, with descrip- 
tions. Trees studied from artist's point 
of view, and their landscape especially 
dwelt upon. Each tree or group of trees 
taken fi-om some particular point in 
Europe. $12.50. 

Life of Campestris Vim. The Oldest 
Inhabitant of Boston Common. By 
Joseph Henry Curtis. W. B. Clarke Co., 
Boston, 1910. With maps and illustra- 
tions. 

Amherst Trees. An Aid to their Study. 
By James Ellis Humphrey. Amherst, 
Mass., 1892. Pub. by Carpenter & More- 
house. 

Our Trees. By John Robinson, Salem, 



Mass. Pub. by Essex Institute. 

The Art of Beautifying Suburban 
Home Grounds. By Frank J. Scott. Pub. 
by D. Appleton & C^o., New York, 1872. 
Pub. alvso bv American Book Exchange, 
New York, 1881. 

Arboretum et Frutivetum Britanniium. 
By J. C'. Loudon in 8 vols., with plates. 
JMib. by anther, London, 18 i4. 

.1 Report on the Trees and Shrubs 
(i rowing Naturally in the Forests of 
Massacliusetts. By George B. Emerson. 
547 pages, 17 i)lates. Pul). by Dutton and 
\\Vntworth, Boston, 1846. A second edi- 
tion in two volumes published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, 1875. A third edi- 
tion in 1878. 

Also works of Wilson Flagg, Annie 0. 
Huntington, Harriet Keeler, etc. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
I'lOX BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
j)lants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, la\vns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
I\ EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
I'XTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY^ 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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A. G. POLLARD CO 

The Store for Thrifty People 



Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 
are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 
evidence. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Meriimack. Palmer and Middle Streets - • - LOWELL. MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President * 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 
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ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO. 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Roland G. Wright 

1?eai0tered 
pbarmaciet 

Comer Main and River Sto. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. & MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Pure Candies 
T>aily "Papers 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUB RATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries, Provisions 
and Hardware 



Centre Telfpbone 19-3 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.03 PEI NK 

NET 

Order • 

BesbyMul 



and INSULATORS 




(Put up m eonOT of » «t fCOO Met.) 

aPMtMt Tlm»<«aving Devicet f«l lA^ 
««nt«d. Gm be applietf to an, P«ll teekM 
Chain (n about 80 aeconda. tlmply out 
tha Ohain and Splice In at ahown m out. 
Intuiatera ahould ba uaed In all Kitebim, 
Baiha. Oallara and Baaamanta. 



Patented and Manufactured by 

HOMAS M. HARRIGANf 

WOODSTOCK, VEKMONT 



HtnvAnnllmvmr.iTv . 
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TO BE DBVOTED CHIEFLY TO THE 

DESIGN OF BROAD LANDSCAPES 

THAT INCLUDE COUNTRY AND TOWN 



THE NORTH SHORE t ILLINOIS t EDITION 

FROM THE SKOKIE TO THE LAKE 

INCLUDMG PARTS OP CHICAGO, AND THE TOWNS OP EVANSTON, 
WILMETTE, KENILWORTH, WINNETKA, LAKESIDE, GLENCOB, 
RAVINIA, HIGHLAND PARK, HIGH WOOD, PORT SHERIDAN, LAKE 
FOREST, LAKE BLUPP, NORTH CHICAGO AND WAUKEGAN . . . . 



THE YELLOW LADT'H 8LIPPKR IS HAPPIEST IN THB 
WILn. DON-T DIG IT OR PICK IT, OR YOV WILI. I«8E IT 
ALTOO ETHER. 






Sg "Hill Quality" Specimen 

-^*^ Evergreens Will Make the 

"Climax" of Your Planting 

THE tDOBt important part of your lanilscapR planting is that the epeclmea trees 
which really form the "climax" of your whole planting, shall be as perfect 
as you can possibly secure. We invite your cons liberation of Hill's Specimen 
Evergreens, each of which la grown with as much care as though it were the only 
one In our nurBeries. 

We grow our speclmena from seed and transplant them frequently. This Is one 
of the great secrets of Buccessful evergreen culture; it la absolutely essential 
to the formation of a maBB of thrifty roots and a well-buitt, shapely top. But 
there are other important things to consider also. 

Evergreens of exceptional quality cannot be grown in just any soil that you 
happen to aelect. We located here because we found this section especially well 
adapted to evergreen culture. Then there must be special knowledge and skill In 
growing them^we have supplied that In our over 50 years experience. 

We Grow the Kind of ETcrgreeu YOU Want ni We larite lupectioB of Onr Stock 

Gardenera laying out planting calling for especially line speelmenB, or own- 
ers desiring to Increase the attractiveness of their grounds by the addition of 
notably handaome trees, are invited to correspond with us. We always have hun- 
dreds o( attractive specimens coming on — well developed Individuals which can be 
reserved until planting time or until needed by owner. 

We invite prospective buyers to call in person to inspect our stock. This la 
the most satisfactory way, although we are always glad to supply catalog and all 
particulars by mall, when it Is impossible to come. "Hill's Evergreen Book" sent 
Free on request. Write for it. 

THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 

Evergreen Speciaiiats 
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Is it not a pleasure to reco^iize the 
genius of liobert Douglas and his love of 
Nature reappearing in sueh a graceful 
way in tlie article of a grand-daughter, 
which appears in this issue, ^'Wild Flow- 
ers of the North Shore," by Mrs. Georgia 
Douglas (,'larke? 

"A Municipal Wild Flower Preserve." 

I believe we may regard Mr. Millard as 
one of the fathers, if not the father, of the 
thought of tlie value of wild flowers and 
even "w(»e(ls" in the work of a municipal 
officer. 

The article by Mr. W. M. H. French 
is taken from a |mnij)hlct gotten out in 
association with Mr. H. W. S. (Meveland 
entitled ''Lan(!sca])c (iardening in the 
West," ])riiitcd in Cliica^^o. Hazlitt & 
Reed, IHTl. as an advertisement for 
gratuitous distribution. 



WILD FLOWER I'RESERVES. 

The whole tendcncv of the davs that 
have passed in tlie deveh)])ment and main- 
tenance of public parks and most private 
estates has been to destroy natural condi- 
tions and the native wild flowers and to 
substitute turf and exotic plants in their 
place. I well remember some years ago in 
a park near the North Shore region the 



Superintendent's taking me with great 
pride to his "wild garden^' in which there 
were growing, in specially prepared beds, 
a few Trilliums, Dog-tooth Violets, He- 
paticas and Blue Violets that he had se- 
cured from an eastern collector of wild 
flowers. As we looked them over he said : 
''You have no idea what a time 1 had 
cleaning out the mess of rotten wild stuff 
befoie I could establish this garden." 

Obviously he was absolutely ignorant of 
the fact that in liis cleaning out process 
he had destroyed millions of the very 
plants that he was cultivating by the do/.- 
ens, for they made great carpets of varied 
color over which he had tramjwd for a 
number of years without seeing at all. 

What we need are more reservations 
that are not parks from the gardener's 
point of view, but tliose in whicli tlie exist- 
ing wild flower, shrub, and tree growth 
will be saved and helped to develop the 
greatest beauty by judicious thinning, 
transplanting, seeding and fertilizing as 
the nature-lover, w^th a full knowledge of 
all the material with which he is dealing, 
can undertake. 

A few years ago a vigorous protest was 
made against the use of a flne North 
Shore ravine as the dumping ground for 
an educational institution that was sup- 
posed to teach its students all the refine- 
ments of life. The institution has now 
confined its rubbish dump and litter to 
a restricted area, but as yet all the 
neighbors have not come to recognize 
the value or beautv of the ravine, or the 
right of those who want to enjoy the view^s 
fiom the opposite bank. 

We want the beautv of such ravines — 
the most distinctive landscape features of 
tli(» r(^iri^>n — so fully recognized that pub- 
lic oj)inion will make tlieir defilement and 
disfigurement impossible. We want more 
of tlicm accpiired as public reservations. 

The attractive narrative of the 'U'iginal 
conditions on another distinctive land- 
scajie of this sc^ction and flora native to 
the region comes througli a wonderful ap- 
peal from the grand-daughtei- of a man 
who did more to gain a recognition for 
the beauty of the cone-bearing trees of 
America than any other American. Why 
cannot there be a movement to set aside 
a Eobert Douglas Reserve at Waukegan? 

The Director. 
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WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTH 

SHORE. 



Gbobgia Douglas Clarke. 



This little magazine, Billerica, seems to 
fill a long felt want and to be an '^open 
sesame'^ to our own North Shore. 

Emboldened by what others have said, 
I wrote to the Director, asking him why 
no one wrote of the wild flowers of the 
North Shore, not those that are sometimes 
cultivated, but those that abound on the 
flats along the west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. 

In reply, Mr. Manning asks that I de- 
scribe this region for Billerica and tell 
what I can remember of the interest taken 
in it by my Grandfather, the late Robert 
Douglas, who has been so aptly called by 
Mr. Egan, in the July number of Bille- 
rica, the "Father of Evergreens." 

Just below the bluffs at Waukegan, and 
to the North of the harbor, begins a 
stretch of marshy land bare of trees, but 
broken by sand dunes. This is a veritable 
treasure house. Here are most of the 
wild flowers found in the swampy land 
about Chicago and among the sand dunes 
at the end of Lake Michigan. Many are 
fast disappearing, some have already van- 
ished and it seems as if some way might 
be devised for protecting those we still 
have with us, if the people of the North 
Shore would realize the wonder of Na- 
ture's own collection here in our midst 
before it is too late. 

There are more than 1000 acres in this 
tract lying about Dead River, which has 
an outlet into Lake Michigan. This re- 
gion was originally covered in the north- 
ern part with native White Pines. Most 
of the White Pines were destroyed by fires, 
so, more than forty years ago, Robert 
Douglas bought 600 acres of this land in- 
cluding a long stretch of Dead River and 
a mile of shore land on the edge of Lake 
Michigan. 

On this lie experimented with a great 
variety of trees, principally coniferous, to 
determine which were best adapted to con- 
ditions and soil. 

This 500 acres was planted at intervals, 
largely from surplus stock in liis nurseries 
at Waukegan, and the trees were set in 
bare sand without fertilization of any kind 



and left to take care of themselves. Far 
from town, this land was finally sold and 
was over-run with fires, Christmas-tree 
hunters and vandals, yet large numbers of 
these evergreens, mostly Scotch and Aus- 
trian Pines, have survived. This gives a 
situation somewhat akin to the pine bar- 
rens. In this section and over the ridges 
to the south we find fields of wild flowers 
of great variety. This region, during my 
grandfather^s life, was famous among 
botanists and horticulturists, old-time 
friends of his, among whom I recall the 
names of Dr. Warder, Thomas Meehan, 
Sr., and Prof. C. S. Sargent, who is still 
inspiring the people with his books, also 
by practicing what he preaches. 

During the World's Fair in Chicago, in 
1893, the Curator of Kew Gardens, in this 
country to attend the Fair, spent several 
days here with Mr. Douglas and visited 
this region of which I write. He said that 
on these flats and in the nearby ravines 
grew a greater variety of trees, flowers and 
shrubs than in any one locality of the 
known world. 

As a child, I remember roaming with 
my father through one of these ravines. Sit- 
ting beneath some slender White Birches 
growing on the hillside we were able to 
look out over the marsh on one side and 
deep into the ravine on the other. As we 
talked we became interested in the variety 
of trees and shrubs to be seen from this 
vantage point and idly began to count 
them. What was our surprise to find, in 
the ravine alone and in plain sight from 
where we were sitting, twenty-four differ- 
ent varieties. 

I shall not mention the flowere that 
grow in these ravines, as they embrace a 
collection very different from those on the 
flats. It is enough to say that they are 
numerous and very lovely. 

This land made up of river margin, low 
swampy meadows, sand dunes and, far to 
the north, the pine barrens, brings many 
specimens of wild flowers together within 
the compass of a few miles. I wish I 
might bring to you something of its 
beauty and its wonder and flll you with a 
desire to explore for yourselves. 

In the early spring when the call of the 
wild lures us forth, it is by those marshy 
pools that we find the first Pussy Willows, 
in their little fur coats. Can't you re- 
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member the thrill? As the faint green 
spreads over the lowland it is broken 
here and there with splashes of gold where 
we find masses of Marsh Marigolds^ rich 
and yellow. Here, too, is the rank-grow- 
ing, ill-smelling Skunk Cabbage and the 
more delicate Jack-in-the-pulpit, preach- 
ing his sermon. 

By the time Memorial Day has come 
the marsh is alive; birds, bees and blos- 
soms are everywhere. Far up the ridges 
are masses of pinkish lavender where the 
Shooting Stars are clustered. For a 
week, sometimes more, we can see at al- 
most any hour of the day boys walking, 
boys riding wheels and boys with carts, 
carrying bunches bigger than their heads 
of these beauties, tightly bound together 
and drooping sadly. One asks where they 
go, and wonders how they have endured 
in spite of this devastation. This has 
gone on for many years, but an end must 
come. Just about the same time we find 
the Wild Lupines with ragged leaves and 
deep blue blossoms. There are fields of 
these, too. On the sand ridges we greet 
the scarlet and yellow of the Painted Cup, 
Castilleja coccinea, that quaint bit of leaf 
painting which the children always hail 
with delight. 

Along the edge of the pools, like senti- 
nels, stand the stiff straight leaves of the 
Wild Iris or Flag with the blossoms in 
their uniform of blue. 

And the Violets, little sweet Viola 
blanda, nestling in the grasses at the 
water's edge ; V. pedata in solitary clumps 
on the clear sand in blazing sunlight — no 
wonder she looks a bit faded, the large 
dark swamp Violets and the meadow Vio- 
lets with their long graceful stems; and 
Dog-tooth Violet, which is not a violet at 
all, but a lilv. John Burroughs calls it 
Spotted Trout Lily. 

Where once grew hosts of Lady's Slip- 
per, pink and yellow, we now call oui 
friends to witness our triumph when we 
iind one of these curious, dainty flowers 
growing in rfiady thickets, and we care- 
fully conceal tlie plant that no one may 
molest it. Another member of the Orchis 
family still common on the marsh is that 
dainty little sprite, the Calopogon or 
Grass Pink. It is so small that the flower 
pirate — out for big game — passes it by. 
Now, the length of the dunes the Lilies 



flaunt their flags, acres of philadelphicum 
with here and there, conspicuous among 
the rest, a cluster of Lilium superbum 
with its delicately curled petals. 

"Fair and green is the marsh in June, 
Wide and warm in the sunny noon. 

The flowering rushes fringe the pool, 
With slender shadows, dim and cool.'* 

Here they come, thick and fast now, 
rank upon rank: Hoary Puccoon shows 
great splotches of yellow among the green ; 
Queen Anne's Lace, fragile as a fairy's 
kerchief, and its coarser counter-part. 
Yarrow, rise through the tall grass with 
Eupatorium, purple and white, while 
Blackeyed Susan grows wherever a tuft of 
grass will give her a foot-hold. 

In one place is the wild Tickseed, and 
down a long swale between the dunes 
stretches a golden road, twenty feet wide 
and far as eye can reach, unmarred by any 
other color, the wild Calliopsis. We pause 
as the fragrance of Penny-royal, crushed 
by our feet, arises. 

See, here is Blue-eyed Grass, while an- 
other friend greets us, the fragile Purple 
Gerardia, whose blossoms fall so quickly; 
but if a spray is carefully gathered the 
buds will open in water for many days. 
On the open sand again we find the queer 
pink Turtle-head and the Wood Betony 
whose other name, quite undeserved, we 
do not care to use. Here, wherever the 
soil is poorest, are patches of Butter-and- 
eggs. How the children like to snap their 
queer dragon mouths! On the river we 
find White Water-lilies, pure and peaceful, 
and nearby the yellow balls of the Pond 
Lily. Back again on the dunes are the 
tall Blue Lobelia, dusty Indian Tobacco 
and Beach Pea or Vetch. Don't you re- 
member the nest in the hollow where 
"Vetches leaned over it, purple and dim ?" 

See the red twigs of the wild rose, Rosa 
humilis, with its flat crown of shell pink 
bloom and the buds so much prettier than 
blossoms. If they would only look well 
when gathered, but they don't; they need 
tlieir native setting. Few shrubs grow 
here; the Red Willow, Comus stolonifera, 
shows its coral stems all winter, and the 
yellow stars of Potentilla and Shrubby 
St. John's- wort rise above their gray green 
leaves. 
The Deciduous Holly or Winterberrv 
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grew here in large patches, but the florists 
have exterminated it. My father walked 
miles last winter to find a single root for 
transplanting. It is in demand at Christ- 
mastide for its red berries, and has paid 
the penalty. Everywhere by August the 
spikes of the tall Mullein lift up pale yel- 
low flowers. In shady places purple 
Crane's-bill appears, but Bouncing Bet 
likes to occupy the sunniest spot she can 
find, so sunny that soon her pink cheeks 
fade and her gown grows ragged, but 
naught cares she. 

Spiderwort likes the sun, too, and the 
Artichoke or Swamp Sunflower tosses its 
golden head as Clytie did of old. Down 
by the pool we find Jewel Weed nodding 
over the water while the pure, white 
sprays of the Arrow-head are like a mes- 
sage of hope from the heart of tlie swamp. 

A few years ago there were gi*eat beds 
of Wintergreen or Checkerberry while 
every boy, and some girls, knew the way 
to the "Wintergreen Patch.'' Now I doubt 
if there is one plant left. 

In September we find in many place* 
clumps of brilliant orange Butterfly Weed, 
Asclepias tuberosa. We stand before it 
and absorb its wonderful color until, long 
after it has gone, we can call it to mind. 
Here also grow many other members of 
the Milkweed family. In the swamps and 
swales the Wild Rice waves its tassels to 
tempt any stray geeso and ducks that may 
be journeying to the South-land. Thou- 
sands of Asters, with their purple and 
whit^ fringes, gleam from the green. 

In late August the marsli is clothed in 
royal robes of purple and gold. As far as 
eye can reach is a carpet of Golden-rod 
and Blazing Star, Liatris. Mile after 
mile it extends, broken here and there bv 
a gleam of water and the yellow green of 
the swamp grass. 
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Far over lowland and upland 
Lies the charm of the golden rod ; 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God." 

It is said that there are thirtv-two 

ft/ 

varieties of Golden-rod in this one 
locality. I will not vouch for that, but 
there are manv, each wonderful in its 
way. Soon the ridges are blue with Gen- 
tians and the meadows starred with Grass- 
of-Paniassus. Then come the fragrant, 



twisted I^adies' Tresses while the yellow 
petals of the Evening Primrose mark the 
passing of summer. 

"Dull sienna and rusty gold 

Tell the year on the marsh is old." 

Still the mystery and the charm cling 
about it, for the dunes are gay with the 
plume-like sprays of Juniper. This low 
trailing evergreen with its gray-blue ber- 
ries was cultivated by Robert Douglas and 
by him introduced to the trade as Wau- 
kegan Trailing Juniper. Like the others 
it is feeling the effect of fires and of care- 
less uprooting for Christmas decoration, 
and, unless preserved, must go the way of 
the rest. 

We find an occasional plant of the up- 
right Juniper with the trailing, but it is 
not so fine. Side by side with our Juniper 
is the lovely Arctostaphylos or Bearberry, 
also trailing, a mass of small, glossy, green 
leaves in the spring covered with a pale 
pink wax-like bell slightly resembling the 
Arbutus, though scentless. In the fall it 
is covered with scarlet berries which hang 
late. Then when Jack Frost's touch is 
felt the green leaves l)e<?onie russet and 
red. As the long trailers send rootlets into 
the sand they are easily pulled up, and, 
as they make exquisitely graceful Christ- 
mas wreaths and garlands, are in demand 
among florists. Needless to say that, due 
to pulling it up instead of cutting with 
care, long ridges that a few years ago 
were carpeted with it are now bare. One 
florist gathers it by the wagon-load and 
has cleaned it out completely in many 
spots. 

How can these beauties be preserved to 
delight future generations and as a field 
for study unless we of the North Shore 
arise and call for wild flower p>reserves 
on the west shore, as the people of Michi- 
gan are demanding — and getting them — 
on the east shore and at the end of Lake 
Michigan ? 

Those who know this land — and they 
are comparatively few — are full of enthu- 
siasm; nav, more, thev love it as Robert 
Douglas did of old. 

But it is out of the beaten path. I 
have walked miles there and for manv 
days without seeing a human being save 
an occasional hunter. You lovers of flow- 
ers and of the great out-of-doors, won't 
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you try to see our marsh, this gift of God 
to the North Shore, in some of its phases ? 
You can^t see them all unless you visit it 
at least once a week the year around. I 
know it will cast its spell upon you. 

Its vastness, its loneliness, the sound of 
the waves on the beach, the scores of 
flower-faces in the grass, the water of 
sluggish old Dead River reflecting the sky 
and the passing clouds, it will get you, 
too. 



A MUNICIPAL WILD FLOWER 
PREkSERVE. 



Everett L. Millard. 



Highland Park is a city of ravines. It 
has five times as manv brido^es as Lake 
Forest; more, in fact, than any city in 
Illinois except Chicago. This fact, with 
the high wooded bluff of Lake Michigan 
and the tributar\' ravines, form the domi- 
nant landscape features of tlie city. 

Forty-five years ago, a young surveyor 
realized the beauty of these natural fea- 
tures, and utilized them to the fullest ex- 
tent in laying out the roads through the 
newly subdivided territory. While his 
main thoroughfares led without undue 
waste of time to the heart of the town, 
the railway station, he followed the ra- 
vines in gentle cunes wherever he could, 
and crossed them freely. He saved public 
outlets to the lake at frequent inter- 
vals, both by roads ending on toj) of the 
bluff and running down tlie ravines to 
the shore. This young surveyor was Wil- 
liam M. R. French and lie later became 
the beloved director of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

One of the three deepest ravine sys- 
tems of the town begins at the railroad, 
about equally distant from the north and 
south limits, and runs a mile casterlv till 
it reaches the lake. Along, over and down 
this ravine runs the most beautiful street 
on the North Shore, called Ravine Drive. 
It is now under the jurisdiction of the 
Highland Park East Park District, or- 
ganized about five years ago. The Drive 
winds down the ravine side about a quai- 
ter of a mile west of the Lake, and then 
follows the bottom until it opens onto the 
Lake. The pavement is 20 feet wide, of 
macadam, with an unfortunately high 



concrete curb, making a somewhat stiff 
outline, 10 inches in height. On one side, 
the road is protected by a flat limestone 
rock wall, penning in the creek three or 
four feet below, dry in summer, but often 
unruly in the springtime. Both of the 
winding banks of the drive are heavily 
clothed with hardwood timber, of White 
and Red Oak, Maple, Linden, Ash, Hick- 
ory, Butternut, Walnut, Canoe Birch and 
Beech, with an appropriate undersetting 
of Hop-hornbean, Blue Beech, Witch 
Hazel, Hazlenut, Gray, Red and Round- 
leaf Dogwood. Sheepberry, Plum, Crab 
and Thorn trees. The crowning glory of 
the timber is the Beech grove on the south 
bank, tlie only colony between Chicago 
and the Wisconsin line, except for a scat- 
tering collection at Pettibone's Creek at 
the Naval Station. The legend is that the 
Indians planted them for refuge from 
lightning, as the tree is supposed to be 
free from its visits. While there are no 
giants among the Beeches, like there are 
in the northern woods, some of them are 
?0 inches in diameter, and thev are flour- 
ishing, with hundreds of saplings pushing 
along among the Oaks and Maples. Only 
four saplings have crossed to the other 
bank of the ravine. Perhaps the prosper- 
ity of this wonderful grove is evidence of 
the theory that the Beech is dispossessing 
the Ma])le and Oak on rich, shady humus. 

The flora underneath this covering of 
the banks is unusually rich, especially on 
the south bank. Countless Hepatica, Tril- 
lium, White and Yellow Dogtooth Violets, 
Blood root and (^orn-flowers brighten the 
banks in the s})ring. In the autumn, vari- 
ous (xolden-rods and Asters on the sunny 
borders show nature's master hand in color 
effects. Rare colonies of Showy Lady's 
Slipper and the Showy Orchis delight 
some who visit them everv vear, and they 
have not yet been des])oiled. The Ferns 
are abundant, the Maidenhair, Sensitive, 
Ladv and Shield varieties. 

The top of the retaining wall, between 
the curb and the stream, ranging from 
two to six feet in width, received a care- 
less deposit of a few inches of mixed 
earth at the time the road was paved flve 
years ago. It is of great interest to ob- 
serve the vegetation that has voluntarily 
clothed it since. The Park District this 
year has allowed the self-sown plants to 
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grow as they would in order to break the 
stiffness of the low rampart. They have 
also experimented by letting the wild 
flowers grow even inside the curb for two 
or three inches, catching root in the 
stones, and so softening the stiflE little wall 
of concrete with a friendly covering. It 
was thought at first that this would 
merely result in an untidy looking gutter, 
but the plants have done their task so 
well that they now meet with approval of 
even the most orderly minded. The only 
plants cut by the commissioners this sum- 
mer have been the Burdock, Sweet Clover 
and Bitterdock, as interlopers, and the 
Beggar Tick and Agrimony, because of 
their burrs. The Common Plantain, as 
well as the Poison Ivy, is too abundant, 
but has not been contested as yet. 

Predominant on the narrow border is 
Jewel Weed, White Clover, Sweet Cicely, 
Pleabane, Elderberry, Spikenard, Wild 
Raspberry, Aster laevis, A. multiflorus 
and A. macrophyllus and various Golden- 
rods. Prickly and Wild I/ettuce, Blue 
Lobelia, Evening Primrose, Prairie Clover, 
White Snake Root, Mullein, Silver Weed 
(Potentilla Anserina), Cow Parsnip, 
Ground Nut (Apios tuborosa), Blue Vio- 
let, Sneezeweed, Alum Root, Baneberry, 
Helianthus, Day Lily, escaped from culti- 
vation. Self-heal and Horsetail, fill in the 
ranks. The Frost and Fox Grapes, Bit- 
tersweet and Virginia Creei)er, formerly 
luxuriant on the spot, are spreading again 
their friendlv runners over . the concrete 
and the rock wall. Joe- Pye- weed, Bottle 
Gentian, Horse Gentian, Diervilla, Wliite 
Verbena and False Solomon's-seal are on 
the banks nearby, and will doubtless ap- 
pear soon on top of the wall. 

The beach at tlie end of the drive has 
unfortunatelv been injured bv the con- 
struction of a concrete septic tank and 
various retaining walls on adjoining prop- 
erty, which are far from beautiful. The 
Commissioners expect this fall to plant 
out the tank, so far .as possible, with Wild 
Currant, Gooseberry, Downy Arrow-wood 
and Wild Rose, and to encourage the 
work whidi nature has started with the 
Silver-weed, Ground Xut, Jewel Weed and 
Plantain, in clothing the most conspicuous 
faces of the stone walls. They will plant 
in the interstices more of these, and try a 
colonv of Phlox divaricata. Bittersweet, 



Grape and Woodbine plants on top of the 
walls will mingle with the long runners 
of the Cinquefoil. In conjunction with 
the neighboring owners, it is hoped that a 
group of the native Evergreens, which oc- 
cur in the region, the White Pine, Red 
Cedar, Arborvitae and Common Juniper, 
interspersed with Canoe Birch, may be 
planted to form a climax at the beach ter- 
minal. 

The Park Commissioners plan not only 
to encourage the growth of the native flora 
in this beauty spot, but also to protect it 
as a wild flower preserve. Children pick 
and dig the delicate spring flowers in 
great quantities, and automobiles from 
Chicago stop with parties that fill their 
cars with great loads of flowers and plants. 
This it is hoped to check or prevent by 
the use of signs, either persuasive or 
minatory, setting forth that the roadside 
belongs to the public, and that picking 
and digging is forbidden. The owners of 
the neighboring banks will gladly join in 
this work, and the District has a caretaker, 
who will flourish a formidable star in the 
face of transgressors. By these means, it 
is hoped that next spring, when harmful 
picking would begin again, the experiment 
will make good, and the region become a 
sanctuary for the oppressed rarities of the 
native flora. 



COMMON NAMES OF PLAISTTS. 



W. C. EOAN. 



The common names of plants spring 
from the hearts of the common people. 
Scientific ones have the mustiness of the 
herbarium. Both aie essential. Common 
names change with localities and often 
skip from one i)lant to another, creating 
confusion. Take tlie Sycamore for in- 
stance. The biblical scholar claims it is a 
Fig-tree, Ficus Sycomorus, the English- 
man insists that it is a Maple, Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus, while the lumberman of 
the Ohio River bottom swears it is the 
Platanus occidentalis, the American, or 
Western, Plane-tree. The Californian, 
Australian and New Zealander, each 
claims the name for separate and distinct 
species. 

By right of priority the biblical student 
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is correct, as the Common Wild Pig, Ficus 
Sycomorus, in biblical times was known as 
the Sycomore, or Sycamine among the 
common people. It was a large-leaved, 
low branching tree and on this account 
easily accommodated Zaccens when he 
climbed up into it in order to see our 
Lord pass by. 

"Zacceus he 
Did climb a tree 
For the Ijord to see." 

How came the name Sycomore, modern- 
ized into Sycamore, to be applied to the 
Maple? There is a curious history con- 
nected with it. During the middle ages 
the acts of our Saviour were dramatized, 
and desiring to represent Zacceus in his 
aerial position they wanted a Sycamore 
tree, the Wild Fig, but none were at hand 
so they did the next best thing they could. 
They chose a Maple, which in leaf some- 
what resembled the ancient Fig-tree and 
called it a Sycomore. The tree chosen is 
known, botanically, as Acer Pseudo- 
Platanus, the False Plane-tree, and soon 
became known as the Sycamore by the 
masses. Later on this Maple was intro- 
duced into England, its common name fol- 
lowing it. This accounts for the English- 
man's authority, although he often modi- 
fied it and called it the Sycamore Maple. 
When .Johnny Bull came to America 
"some of him" settled in Ohio and ad- 
joining states and saw there a tree un- 
known to them, that in foliage somewhat 
resembled their Sycamore at home and it 
soon became a Sycamore to them. This is 
the Sycamore of conmierce, used exten- 
sively for interior house decoration and 
known as Platanus occidentalis, the Amer- 
ican, or the Western, Plane-tree. The 
English settlers in California and else- 
where saw resemblances in other trees to 
their home Sycamore and the same name 
was given to them. 

Common names, while they lie closer to 
the heart than the scientific ones, are very 
misleading. 

Here in Highland Park may be seen in 
bloom in early spring a charming Japan- 
ese shrub, known as Forsythia, named in 
honor of Wm. Forsyth, the king's gardener 
in Kensington. Its long, arching, rod-like 
shoots are completely covered with yel- 
low, bell-shaped flowers before the foliage 



appears. In some places in Arkansas this 
shrub is known as the Oolden Rod, a name 
more suitable for it than it is as applied 
to our Golden-rod, a fall blooming 
herbaceous perennial, which blooms in 
racemes or clusters and not rod-like in 
appearance. In New England gardens 
the Forsythia is called Sunshine BusK, 

The many curious common names given 
to the Three-colored Violet, Viola tricolor, 
are interesting in that they nearly all indi- 
cate some form of affection, such as '^Kiss 
Me/' "Tickle-my-fancyr "Ktss-Me-Ere^I- 
Rise," "Jumfhup-and-KisS'Me," etc. In 
*^01d Time Gardens^' Alice Morse Earle 
says in speaking of this flower "To our 
little flower has also been given this folk 
name, ^'Meet-her-in-th e-eniry-kiss-her-in- 
ihe-butiery," the longest plant name in 
the English language, rivalled only by 
Miss Jekyll's triumph in nomenclature 
for the Stone-crop, namely: "Welcame- 
Ihom e-li usband'he-h e-ever-so-drwrik." 

A lady from the south visited Egandale 
one day and when passing a specimen of 
the Aralia spinosa remarked, "I see you 
have the Tar-tree/' I replied, "Fve known 
it called Hercules' Club, Devil's Walking 
Stick and Angelica Tree, but never heard 
of ''Tar-tree." She then said that the 
darkies called it tliat because the spines 
"tars" (tear) their clothes. 

Perhaps in no country are common 
names used so freely as in England. 
There the masses cultivate them exten- 
sively and from them have sprung many 
of the names attached to their garden 
pets. The comparatively limited area of 
tlie country and the universal use of 
plants servo to perpetuate and understand- 
ingly dissiMTiinate any fanciful name. A 
glance at a compilation of these names is 
somewhat interesting. The word "grass" 
with some descriptive term is applied in 
four hundred and seventeen cases, includ- 
ing the Yucca and Gladiolus. The term 
"I'ly" is used over fifty times for flowers 
outside the genus Lilium. The use of the 
bark in medicine and the arts has given 
the simple name of ''Bark-tree" to some 
fifty different species. The resemblance in 
flower or fruit to an apple has caused that 
word to be applied in various form to 
seventy-three plants, among which we find 
"Love Apple," "lien Apple," and "Apple 
Pie," The word "Ash" is associated with 
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seventeen genera outside the genus Fraxi- 
nuB. Under the name ''Beech'' we find 
six genera and the appelation ''Bat/tree" 
covers eleven different trees. 

The compilation removes some miscon- 
ceptions that are prevalent. For example, 
the ^'hriar root" out of which pipes are 
made is not briar, but belongs to the 
Heath family. The word "briar" as used 
in this connection is a corruption of 
the French word ^T)ruyere" signifying 
Heather. Those who buy dried ''cur- 
rants" for their puddings get the fruit of 
the Zante Grape Vine. Colocasia escu- 
lenta, which we also know under the name 
of Caladium esculentum, and called "Ele- 
phant's Ear," is also called "Bleeding 
Heart" One species of MvUein mas- 
querades under twenty-seven names. The 
term "She's a daisy" must be rather in- 
definite, as it is applied to fourteen 
genera. 

Queer names are numerous and it is 
hard to conceive what suggested them. 
Our temperance friends would not like to 
place in their front yards sucli plants as 
Brandy Bottles" "Bum-Nose-Tree" and 
Carbolic A aid Plant" nor would our legal 
advisor feel complimented if we presented 
him with a "Bush-Lawyer" We might 
send to our physician a "Belly- Ache- 
Bush" some "Bloody-Fingers" "Nose- 
Bleed" and "Fingers-and-Toes," but he 
would undoubtedly prefer a ^ Fai-JIenJ' 
"Fat-Pork," "Mut ion-Chop," "Ooose-anJ- 
Gosling" and "Gooseberry Pie." The 
household cat is immortalized seventeen 
times, the least poetical of which is "Cat- 
Chop." 

We find a "Melancholy Gentleman" at 
"Loggerheads" but by the "Grace-of-God" 
witli the chance of "Courtship and Matri- 
mony." "Brown Betty" pulled "Jim 
Crow's Nose" while "Grim-the-CoUier" 
gave a "Blue-Kiss" to "Blooiyiing Sally." 
"Blue John" ascended the "Ladder to 
Heaven" to see the "Holy Ghost Flower'' 
and came down on the "Holy Rope" made 
of "Holy Hemp" while the "Cais-in- 
Clover" watched the "Apes-on-Horse- 
bacJc." 

As for ladies, they were not forgotten. 
The "Lady-in-the-Bower" could entertain 
"Lady -Birch ," "Lady-Ferti/' "Lady- 
Grass" "Lady-Poplar" and "Lady-of-the- 
Meadow" but would hardly admit the 



"Naked-Lady." Before the entertainment 
she could take the "Lady's-Ear-Drops" 
from the "Lady's-Pin-Cushion" and with 
the "Jjady's-Fingers" put them on. Stand- 
ing before a "Lady's Looking-Olass" she 
could arrange the "Jjady's-Tr esses" put 
on the "Lady's-SUppers" "Lady's-Mcm- 
tie" and "Lady's-Qloves" but before do- 
ing so should remove her "Ladtf's-Seal," 
put on the "Lady's-Thimble" on her 
"Ladys-Thumb" and mend the "Ladys- 
Smovk" and when all was over could rest 
on "Lady's-Bedstraw." 

In England where tlie common names 
are quite familiar, the knowledge of them 
is often tested at social gatherings where 
a skeleton story, prepared beforehand, is 
given each guest. The paper containing 
the story has blank spaces to be filled in 
witli such common names as might com- 
plete the story. A certain time is allowed 
to finish and prizes awarded according to 
merit. A very complicated one would 
read somewhat like the following: 

" Youlh-and-Old-A ge" wandered forth 
one day at "Four-o'clock" A. M. The 
"Sun-Rose" above the '^Mountain-Fringe" 
heralding the full ^'Morning Glory" of 
the "Farewell Summer' "Thyme" "Old 
Age" was a "Quercus." He had on a 
"Leather Jacket" and a "Skull Cap" with 
a "Purple Fringe." An old fashioned 
"StorV encircled his neck while his legs, 
which were nearly "All-Bone," were en- 
closed in a pair of "Dutchman's Breeches" 
and on his feet were a pair of "Moc- 
ca.sins." In one hand he carried a "Cane 
and strapped across his "Leather Jacket 
was a "Poor Mans Weather Glass," and, 
I am sorry to add, a "Brandy Bottle" was 
hidden in his pocket. Of course, ''Old 
Age" was the "Elder." "Youth" had all 
the sj>irit of a "Wild Irishman," the 
Brawn" of a "Wild Savage," free from 
Care" and "Bent" on having a sweet 
'Thyme." His days were always "Fair 
Days." He was very "Poplar" and the 
"Fair-Maid.s-of -France" thought "None- 
so-Preiiij" but common "Honesty" com- 
pels me to record that "Thyme" and 
"Thyme" again he would " Go-To- Bed- At- 
Noon." But after all he was "Anise" fel- 
low and full of "Spunk." He wore a suit 
of "Pink Crape" and on his head was a 
"Soldier's Cap," while his "Bright Eyes" 
were shaded by a "Chinese Parasol." 
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Twas early, they tried to ''Tread Softly/' 
so as not to "Wake Robin" 

Suddenly "YotUh" exclaimed, "Top- 
py/ what thoughts are 'Currant' in your 
mind? I fancy your footsteps 'Flag/ We 
are 'Cumin' to a 'Virgin's Bower' and can 
rest. Won't that 'Gladden your heart?" 
" 'Yam' somewhat tired"' answered "Old 
Age." "'Lettuce rest. I will 'Cast-Me- 
Down' upon this 'Lady's-Cushion/ " 

"All riglit, 'Myrrh' dear fellow/ ex- 
claimed "Youth.'' "Do it 'Quii'i'\ but 
look out for that 'Nettle/ that 'Radish' 
looking one. A rest will do you 'Much- 
Good' and it will 'Tickle-My- Fancy' to 
lie down also. Now if you will stretcli 
out and 'I Alar* a sleeping babe it will do 
you good." 

"Young man," said 'Old Age,' stop 
your 'Everlasting' prattle. Keep your 
month closed or you will get your 'Mug- 
weV in this dew."' 

'^'Ilaw Haw!'" laughe<l the "Youth" 
"you cannot 'Cast-me-Down with such ad- 
vice. I call that 'Gali: That's sharper 
than a ' Serpen t\s Tongue/ Say 'Poppy' 
there goes an Indian, one of the 'Crow 
Bells/ Vm going to make love to her." 

" 'Besom' what carefnl of the 'Red- 
Legs', rash 'Youth/ Don't tread on her 
'Indian Corn* or there mav be trouble. I 
owe the * Races* a grndge. One more 'In- 
dian Shot' so as to nuike another *Indinn 
Turnip' his toes to the 'Dasiea' causes but 
few 'Indian Mourners/ *' " 'Holy Hoke', 
old man, you are getting crazy. Do you 
suj)pose there is no 'Indian Heart f " 

" 'Beqonia/ foolish fellow." replietl 
"Old Age." "Dost thou see 'Onion' hill 
that 'Maid'Of'the-Meadow' 'Plantain Lil- 
ies'? You 'Lire-in-Idleness' and are at 
'Loggerheads' witli 'Industry/ Your 
'Maudlin' tongue will do you 'Little- 
Good/ TTave a 'Care/ Are vou 'Ware' 
that she desires to 'Mate?* You should 
'Over-Look' her 'Modesty* and 'Rush' to- 
wards her and vou will never *Rue* it. 
She is a 'Spring Beauty* and has a 'Mint' 
of money. She is inclined to 'Matrimony' 
and vou mav 'Marin old/ Any 'Don- wood' 
like to do that. Drive 'Careaway' and 
'Gladden* her heart. Declare your 'Boy's- 
Love/ nuvt her at the 'Garden Gate* and 
exclaim, 'Jnmp-ujy-nnd-Kiss-Me/ You're 
'Arum' fellow, if vou don't." 

Can't do it, 'Poppy/ She would think 



me a 'Meddlar/ Let her 'Pine' away. No 
maiden's heart can ever 'Bjake/ Let her 
join the 'Nuns/ Your talk is 'Bombast/ 
I could never 'Stick-Tight' to her. My 
love 'Wood-waxen cold. Such sl' Yoke- 
Wood' not be 'Paradise/ I would rather 
'Poke' along as I am." 

Just than a succession oi" Earthqtuikes" 
swallows " Youth -an d-Old- Age" and fin- 
ishes the story. 



Common Namoo 

Apes-on- horseback 

Apple Pie 

Anlso 

AU-boue 

Arum 

Hraudy bottle 

Burn -nose tree 

Hush lawyer 

nelly-ache bush 

Bloody fingers 

Bine kiss 

Blooming Sallie 

Brown Betty 

Brawn 

Bent 

Bright eyes 

Begonia 

Boy's-love 

Brake 

Bombast 

Cane 

Carbolic acid plant 

Cat chops 

Courtship A, Matrimony 

Cnts-in-cloTer 

Care 

Chinese Parasol 

Currant 

Cununin 

Cost -mc-d own 

Crow-bells 

Caraway 

Dutchman's -bn'e<:hes 

I )ogwood 

Elder 

Everlasting 

Earthquakes 

Finger and Toe 

Fat Hen 

Fat Pork 

Four- o'clock 

Farewell Summer 

Fair-days 

Fair-Maids-of - France 

Flag 

Goose and (losling 

Gooseberry -pie 

Grace-of-<Jo<l 

(Jrim-the Collier 

Go-to-bed-at-noou 

(; hidden 

Gall 
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Scientific Nnrne* 

Bellis hortensis proUfera 
Epilobium hirsutum 
Pimpinella Anisum 
Stellaria Holostea 
(^ailla palustris 
Nuphar lutea 
Daphne tinifolia 
Kubus australis 
.latropha gossypiifolia 
Digitalis purpurea 
Scsibiosa succlsa 
Epilobium angustifolium 
Kudbeckia hirta 
irsttlngo segetum 
Psamma arenaria 
Euphrasia offlclnnlis 
Begonia tuberosa 
Artemisia Abrotanum 
Osmunda regalis 
The genus Gossyplum 
Saccharum offlcinarum 
Andromeda Leschenaultf 
Mesembryanthem um 

felinum 
Spiraea Ulmarla 
Lotus corniculatua 
Pyrus aucuparia 
Sterculla platanifolla 
Kil)es 

Cuuiinum Cyminum 
Lavandula Stoeckas 
Sell la nutans 
Carum Carul 
Dicentra Cucullarla 
Corn u a 
Sambucus 
Helichrysum 
Briza media 
Lotus corniculatus 
Chenopodium album 
(Musia flava 
Mira bills dichotoma 
Asters 

Potentilla Anserlana 
Rnnunrulus aconitifolius 
Iris 

Catkins of Willows 
lOpilobium hirsutum 
Hypericums 
Hleracium anrantlacum 
Tragopogon pratensls 
Iris foetidissima 
Formed on oak leaves 

l>y insects 
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Coinmon Namea 

Garden-gate 
Hen Apple 
Holy -Ghost-flower 
Holy -rope 
Holy-boke 

Haw 
Honesty 
Indian Corn 
Indian Shot 
Indian Turnip 
Indian Mourners 
Indian Heart 
Industry 

Jim Crow's Nose 

Jump-up-aud-kiss-me 

Love apple 

Logger-bead 

Ladder- to- Heayen 

Leather Jacket 

Lettuce 

Lilac 

Live- in -Idleness 

Little-good 

Lady-in-tbe-bower 

Lady Bircb 

Lady Fern 

Lady Grass 

Lady Poplar 

Lady-of-tbe-ineadow 

Lady's E!ardrop 

Lady's Pin-eusbion 

Lady's Fingers 

Lady's Looking-glass 

Lady's Tresses 

Lady's Slippers 

Lady's Glove 

Lady's Tbimble 

Lady's Cushion 

Lady's Smock 

Lady's Bed Straw 

Lady's Mantle 

Lady's Seal 

Lady's Thumb 

Marigold 

Matrimony 

Mint 

Modesty 

Medlar 

Maid-of-the-meadow 

Maudlin 

Mutton Chop 

Melanoboly Gentleumn 

Mountain F'rlnge 

Morniiif? Glory 

Moconsln 

Myrrh 

Much-good 

MufTwet 

Nose-bleed 

Naked-lady 

None-so-pretty 

Nettle 

Nuns 

Over-look 

Onion 



Scientific Nmims 

ViolH tricolor 

Pyrus Aria 

Peristeria elata 

Eupatorium Cunnabiuum 

A corruption of Holly- 
hock 

Crataegus 

Lunaria biennis 

Zea mays 

Genus Canna 
Arum Dracontium 

Nyctanthes arbor-tristls 

Cardiospermum Corindum 

Variety of European 
Gooseberry 

Phyllocoryne Jamaicensis 

ViolA tricolor 

Lycopersicum esculentum 

Centaiirea nigra 

Polygonatum multlflorum 

Eucalyptus punctata 

The genus Lactuca 

Syringa 

Viola tricolor 

Euphorbia helioscopia 

Nigel la damascena 

Betula alba 

Asplenia m fellx-foemina 

I'halurls arundinacea 

Populus fastigiata 

Spiraea Ulmaria 

Fuchsia 

Armeria maritima 

Anthyllis Vulneraria 

Campanula Speculum 

(lenus Spiranthes 

Cypripedium 

Inula couyza 

Cumpanuhi rotundifolia 

Arabis all>ida 

Curd amine pratensis 

(in Hum vcrum 

Alcheniilla vulgaris 

Polygonatum niultiflorum 

Polygonum Persicaria 

The genus Tagetes 

Lycium barbarum 

(;enus Mentha 

Kupleuruni rotundlfolium 

Mespilus gcrmanlca 

Spiraea Ulmaria 

Achillea Ageratum 

(Galium iipnrine 

IIcKperis tristis 

Adliimia fungosa 

I pouioea 

Cypripedium 

Myrrhis odorata 

Atbamanta cervaria 

Asperula odorata 

Acbillea Millefolium 

Colchium autumnale 

Saxifraga umbrosa 

The genus Urtlca 

Orcliis Morio 

Canavalia gladiata 

The genus Allium 



Common Nameii 

Purple -fringe 
Poor- man's -weather- 
glass 
Poplar 
Pink Crape 
Poppy 
Plantain 
Pine 
ParadiMe 
Poke 
Quercus 
Quick 
Badish 
Bed -legs 
Uace 
Bush 
Bue 

Sun rose 
Skull-cap 
Stock 
Spunk 

Serpenfs-tongue 
Spring- beauty 
Stick-tight 
Soldler's-cap 
Thyme 
Tread Softly 
Tickle- my -fancy 
Virgin's-bower 
Wild Irishman 
Wild Savage 
Wake Bobin 
Ware 

Wood -waxen 
Youth and Old Age 
Yum 
Yoke Wood 



Httlcntlflc Nmucs 

Bhus Cotinus 
Anagallis arvensis 

Genus Populus 

Lagerstroemia indlca 

Papav<»r 

Plantago 

Pinns 

A mo mum Melegneta 

Genus Phytolacca 

The Oak 

Crataegus Oxyacantha 

Baphanus sativus 

Polygonum Blatorta 

Ginger Plant 

The genus Jnncos 

Thallctrum 

Hellanthemum 

The genus Scntellarla 

The genus Matthlola 

Polyporus fomentarlns 

Erythronlum nmericanum 

Claytonia virgintca 

Bidena f rondosa 

Aconitum Napellus 

(wenus Thymus 

Jatropha urens 

Viola tricolor 

Clematis vlrglnlana 

Discaria Toumatou 

Agrostemma Glthago 

Trillium grandiflorum 

Sea -weeds 

(renlsta tinctoria 

Zinnia 

Dioscorea sativa 

The Elm 



TPIE KELATIOX OF EXGINEERING 
TO LANDSCAPE GAKDENING. 



By W. M. R. Fkknch. 



Tlie close connection between the works 
of the Landscape Architect and the Civil 
Engineer makes it eminently desirable 
that tliere should be liaiTnonj between 
them. What the former devises it fre- 
quently falls to the latter to execute, and 
perhaj)s the ideal of excellence would be 
most nearly attained when the same indi- 
vidual should unite the qualities of the 
skillful landscape architect and the prac- 
tical engineer. The courses of training 
however, for the two vocations, are so 
totally different, both in their general 
tone and in the character of their details, 
that they produce types of men of a de- 
cidedly opposite character. The success- 
ful landscape architect is distinctively a 
man of artistic tastes, and an enthusiastic 
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lover of nature, and he should be, besides, 
an accomplished practical gardener and 
agriculturist. The engineer, on the other 
hand, is educated in the exact sciences, is 
accustomed to aim at practical utility 
with little reference to questions of taste, 
and regards whatever accomplishes his 
purposes successfully as good engineering. 
The one is the artist, the other the man of 
science. This is the broad distinction be- 
tween the two professions, though it fre- 
quently happens that an engineer is a man 
of taste, and a landscape architect a stu- 
dent of science. To such persons as unite 
in a greater or less degree both characters, 
it has been a cause of regret heretofore 
that there has been a certain jealousy be- 
tween landscape architects and engineeiH, 
growing out of tlie different standpoints 
from which they are in the habit of view- 
ing the same subjects. Whoever is fa- 
miliar with engineers' offices, knows the 
disrespect in which the plans of land- 
scape architects are held in them. The 
high coloring by which the landscape 
architect endeavors to convey effects, and 
the indefinite lines which too often de- 
tract from the value of plans made by 
those unfamiliar with the processes of ex- 
act surveying and construction, furnish 
the subjects of derision to those who make 
these things their sole study. And this 
feeling is not altogether without excuse. 
It is, in fact, no uncommon thing for 
landscape gardeners, more enthusiastic 
than practical, to run their roads — on 
paper — over impossible places, and to de- 
vise bridges and other works of construc- 
tion in such positions and of such a char- 
acter as to render them impracticable or 
unreasonably expensive. It is not too 
much to say that some of the most or- 
iginal and capable landscape architects in 
this country have failed of professional 
success, and the country has been for the 
most part deprived of their services, for 
no other reason than a deficiency of 
sound practical judgment as to what is 
and what is not practicable and feasible 
in their art. On the other side, the land- 
scape gardener is not without his subjects 
of complaint asrainst engineers. He finds 
them a class of men bound bv convention- 
al rules, dealing with straight lines and 
geometrical curves, frequently unable to 
understand or «?ympathize with his de- 



signs, and often defeating or marring his 
plans by their formal treatment. If he 
wants the bank of an artificial lake built 
in gentle curves and varying slopes, the 
engineer constructs a formal canal bank, 
.possibly sinuous, but scarcely following 
the rounded irregularities of a natural 
shore. If he desires a rustic bridge, he 
is furnished with a structure of some con- 
ventional iron or timber pattern — ^and, in 
short, wherever he asks for bread he gets a 
stone. Such misunderstanding between 
the representatives of two professions, 
petty in their character and injurious to 
both parties, would scarcely be entertained 
by the broader minded men of either ; but 
they have been common enough among the 
rank and file. 

The practical solution of the difficulty 
is sought in such an association of the 
landscape architect and the engineer as 
shall enable each to understand the pe- 
culiar wants of the other, and to profit by 
the other's advice in every work in which 
the services of both are required. 

The reconciling of foolish jealousies is 
by no means the main object to be gained 
by such an association. There are many 
obvious and actual advantages in execut- 
ing sun^eys and works of construction in 
tlie same office where they are designed, 
which will be manifest if we consider the 
ordinary requirements of a landscape 
architect in accomplishing any work of 
improvement, either upon a private estate, 
a public park, or a section of a city or 
town. His first requisite for such a work 
is a good topographical plan of the 
ground, which shall exhibit correctly all 
its important features — hills, depressions, 
trees, buildings, forests, streams, etc. If 
he employs a surveyor with whom he is 
unacquainted, the chances are that he does 
not get what he wants. Not unlikely his 
plans will come in from the country de- 
ficient in the very points in which they 
should be most perfect. A hill or a swampy 
spot is left out or its position imperfectly 
defined, the scale upon which the drawing 
is made is not indicated, perhaps the me- 
ridian line, by which alone one may tell 
which is north and which is south, is omit- 
ted. If the surveyor is careless, or has 
not an adequate idea of what is required, 
the landscape architect is vexed and 
chagrined to find that his design is worth- 
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less, simply because objects are not where 
they are represented, and the plan can- 
not be fitted upon the ground. The ex- 
tent to which these troubles extends is 
surprising. There are, it is true, plenty 
of good surveyors in the country, but 
there are also quite too many bad ones, 
and our leetangular land-system does not 
tend to elevate the science. There are 
scores of professed land surveyors in the 
west, who are utterly at a loss, if they are 
required to survey or lay out a curved line. 

A good plan having been secured, and 
a personal examination of the ground hav- 
ing been made, the landscape gardener 
proceeds to perfect his designs. Whether 
he has need of further assistance from u 
surveyor or engineer depends upon the 
character of the ])ro posed improvement. 
If the work involves nothing more than 
the planting of trees, and the cutting out 
of gravel walks, it may be done without 
difficulty by iin])iofessioiial hands; but 
frequently there is work to be done which 
can be executed best and chea])est under 
the advice and direction of an engineer. 
The running of boundary lines, the con- 
struction of roads and walks, the earth 
work and dams necessary in making arti- 
ficial lakes, the systems of drainage re- 
quired upon any extended scheme of im- 
provement, are all proper subjects for the 
attention of the Landscape Engineer. 

And closelv allied to these duties are 
those which in foreign countries are com- 
mitted to the Agriciiiiural Engineer, a 
profession as yet hardly recognized in this 
country, but sure to become of importance, 
as our farm in": lands are more fullv oc- 
cupied. The leading subjects embraced in 
the province of the Agricultural Engineer, 
are the improvement of farm lands by 
drainage or irrigation, the commodious ar- 
rangement of farm buildings, and the ap- 
plication of machinery — wind-mills, steam 
and water-power, improved tools and me- 
chanical contrivances of all kinds — to tlie 
purposes of agriculture. Tt is believed 
that the time is already at hand, when 
such engineering skill will be in demand 
if it can be found. 

The subject of ])roperly staking out and 
recording irregular boundary lines is one 
of great importance under our western 
land laws — a subject indeed of so great 
importance and difficulty that it has been 



thought worthy of deliberate discussion by 
the Engineers Club of the Northwest, at 
Chicago — and an easy and cheap way of 
accomplishing it is yet to be invented. The 
fact that our roads ought to accommodate 
themselves more than thev do to the nat- 
ural features of the ground is insisted 
uj)on by the landscape architects, and is 
getting to be well enough recognized. 
There is indeed no better reason for their 
always going straight than was assigned 
in the case of the sergeant of volunteers 
who was distinguished as a good left 
guide, because he was too lazy to deviate 
from a straight line. If our roads run 
in curves, it is necessary that curves 
sliould be accuratelv recorded — and not 
everv countv survevor can stake out curved 
lines smoothly, to say nothing of devising 
a system by which they may be recorded. 
That careful surveying is expensive — 
(hat the cost of the surveying required in 
laying out an irregular subdivision is 
double, possibly fourfold that necessary 
for a rectangular subdivision — is entirely 
true. Tt is for each land-owner to settle 
for himself what is for him the cheapest 
and most satisfactory way. 



KKCOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to lecord tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAIN'S and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 
are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 
evidence. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Merrimack, Palmer and Middle Streets - - - LOWELL. MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RETTAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at 'them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Pure Candies 
"Daily "Papers 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUB RATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries, Provisioiis 
and Hardware 



Centre Telephone 19-3 



J 



Roland G. Wright 

pbarmaciet 

Corner BAain and River Sto. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 
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"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




I1.0» PCI 
NET 

Ordhr ■ 
BacbyMaO 



and INSULATORS 




(Put up in Boia* •!» at fC4H> Mat) 



'-.fl^Jf*^ ^'"•"•••"»« 0«»loa« yal lA- 
St^!*\-®^^ •gpllad to any Pull tMliot 
Chain in •toouiJB^ taconda. Simply ant 
Uia Ciiain and Spiica in aa ahown in aai. 
iRMlator. moultf ba U.M laHiH BHoliSS; 
Batba. Qaiiars and Baaamanta. ■'^"^ 



Patrnted and Maoufacfured bj 

HOMAS M. HARRIGAN^ 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 



Harvard UNiVFRsriY 



LAN'DSCA P' K AKCHl'i] 



WARREN H. MANNING 



Vol. IV 



DECEMBER, 1915 



No. 7, Part 2 



TO BE DEVOTED CHIEFLY TO THE 

DESIGN OF BROAD LANDSCAPES 

THAT INCLUDE COUNTRY AND TOWN 



THE NORTH SHORE p ILLINOIS 9 EDITION 

FROM THE SKOKIE TO THE LAKE 

INCLUDING PARTS OF CHICAGO, AND THE TOWNS OF EVANSTON. 
WILHETTE, KENILWORTH, WINNETKA, LAKESIDE, GLENCOE, 
RAVINIA, HIGHLAND PARK, HIGHWOOD, FORT SHERIDAN, LAKE 
FOREST, LAKE BLUFF, NORTH CHICAGO AND WAUKEGAN . . . . 



MAKE Til 

ken by Mr. 11. L. Flint, Decemlier, 1911. 
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It is coming to be recognized that 
shores are among the most valuable of 
land possessions. 

In the earlv davs of our American col- 
onies the importance of the shores of the 
sea and of the navigable streams led to 
the establishment and maintenance by 
towns of landings for the common use of 
the public, mucli as they established and 
regulated the common lands, and de- 
termined the num])er of live stock that 
a man could jiasture, tlie sticks of timber 
or even the number of reeds tliat he could 
cut for his own use. Ftilitv and conmioJi 
convenience were the paramount consid- 
erations, especially in the North where 
the homes of the ])eople were seldom de- 
liberately made to face the water, unless 



it happened that the house faced a street 
along the shore. 

It was the custom at that time to make 
the Jiouse face the street regardless of the 
outlook. Even up to fifty or twenty-five 
years ago this custom of placing the house 
entrance and principal rooms on the 
street often led to the placing of the 
kitchen and back yards on the side of 
superb views over river, valley, lake, or 
sea. The beauty of landvscape was not 
recognized as it is now. 

In the South many of the old colonial 
mansions faced the river because it was 
the main thoroughfare for the traffic of 
the plantations, and for the coming and 
going of guests. 

In recent years there has come, among 
the majoiity of the people, a very marked 
recognition of the beauty of landscape, 
and esfK'cially of that in which water 
takes an important place. As a result 
of this, one can find, in almost any city 
with notable river valley or shore out- 
looks, such as at Des Moines, Iowa, St. 
Paul, Minn., I?ichmond, Va., or Boston, 
Mass., old houses being modified to pro- 
vide living rooms in the place of the kitch- 
en that lies toward the view, or being re- 
placed by new homes with all the prin- 
cij)al living rooms and terraces so placed 
as to take the best advantage of the best 
views, with kitchens and yards at the ends 
of the iiouses, or facing the public street. 

It is this increase in the appreciation 
of shore frontages that makes the problem 
of sliore protection an important one. So 
important are the shores regarded by the 
State of Illinois that it issued in 1911, 
through its Submerged and Shore Lands 
Legislative Investigating Committee, a 
three volume report of nearly 600 pages, 
the conclusions of which, so far as tlie 
rights of the shore owner are concerned, 
have been sunmiarized by our editor in 
the *'purpresture" article'of this issue. 

It would appear that, while individual 
shore owners have pretty clearly defined 
rights of access over the beach to the 
shore, the general })ublic have little if any 
rights to the ve of the shore, unless they 
wade in the hrater, for it seems that the 
state is the owner of the lake and the land 
beneath tlie lake onlv. 

The importance to the public of shorc^ 
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rights is coniinii^ to be more and moie 
recognized in eities In' the aeqiiirement 
of extensive shore frontages to be hehl 
open for the use of the public for pur- 
poses of recreation and for the enjoyment 
of the beauty and majesty of great water- 
scapes in various moods. It is even the 
practice of the transportation companies 
in some cities to infonn the public of 
the spectacle of the great waves following 
a storm, just as they advertise the specta- 
cle of the autumn foliage days, and pro- 
vide sj)ecial excursions thereto. 

The extension of shore holdings cannot 
be expected to include the very expensive 
lands of the fine private estates of the 
Xorth Shore that exclude the public from 
the enjoy numt of a shore drive for many 
miles, one that w'ould give great beauty to 
the shore line as seen from the lake. 

The suggestion is made in the June is- 
sue of Billerica that a drive be built in 
the waters of the lake to give a view of 
lake and shoie, and to ])rovide an en- 
closed lagoon for safe water recreation. 

With an average of about 15 piers to 
the mile placed about 350 feet apart with 
an approximate cost of $2000 per pier, 
the $30,000 per mile that is thus expend- 
ed at private cost would represent a very 
considerable part of the in-lake drive cost. 
This estimate does not include the fre- 
quent repairs or replacement of piers. 
Furthermore, does anyone regard the 
piers as objects of beauty? 

The Director. 



PROTECTING THE LAKE FRONT. 



Herbert L. Flint. 



The Great Lakes form the largest body 
of fresh water in the world. Each lake is 
like an ocean in its expanse, and like the 
ocean, the winds and waves strike the 
shore with all the violence of those from 
the sea. In may places the shore line 
shifts as much from the agency of the 
wind as on the sea-beacli from combined 
wind and tide. The southern shores of 
Lake Michigan are greatly exposed to the 
violence of the north winds which cut soil 
from tlie two long sides and push it south- 
ward. 

Tlio North Shore is particularly beaten 



bv wind and wa\e when the wind is north- 
east. Many phices have no beach at all, 
l)ut the waves pound on the base of the 
bluffs and uiKlcrmine tliem. In other 
])laces, as at Waukegan, h>ng sandy flats 
stretch ahmg the shore — land stolen by 
tbe waves from some otiier more exposed 
situation. A ghince at the Coast Chart 
of the War !)e|)artment or at the lake it- 
self in high n(jrt beast wind, when the deep 
blue of deep water vivi<lly contrasts with 
tlie yeHow of shallow water, shows that 
there is a broad shallow shelf running out 
into tlie lake, some of it once dr\' land and 
appropriated by tlie waters. 

On several estates along the shore it has 
be<»n necessary to j)rotect the bluff. On 
the estate of Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick 
three wooden piers were put out nearly 
fifteen years ago, a beach about one hun- 
dred feet wide has ])een formed and main- 
tained. The first sand was caught by 
Willows planted at the base of the bluff. 
Now the beach drive i*uns back of thes^, 
at the foot of the bluff, where once the 
waves were beating. Tlie result of work 
of this nature is shown in the picture on 
the front of the June number of Billerica, 
North Shore Edition. 

Similar work was begun on the estate of 
Mr. A. A. Sprague, 2nd, in the fall of 
1911, under the direction of Mr. Warren 
H. Manning of Boston. Careful record 
was kept of the result upon the shore line, 
as the accompanying diagram shows. The 
parallel lines in pairs represent the piers, 
the heavy black lines show the new* shore 
line in each case ; the meaning of the other 
lines is indicated on the plan. 

During the first winter, brush was piled 
at the base of the slope, after grading and 
planting were finished, to catch the wind- 
blown sand. Where the weaves beat close 
to tlie foot of the bluff, sand traps w^ere 
built, long lines of logs laid parallel to 
the shore and held in place by stakes. 
Whatever sand was w^ashed over them w*as 
caught and held ; these logs are now deep- 
ly buried in the sand of tlie beach. 'Three 
wooden piers, weighted with coarse gravel 
and concrete rocks, were built out at right 
angles to the shore, extending out into a 
depth of four to six feet of water, and ris- 
ing about a foot above normal high water. 
Only the northern pocket caught any sand 
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the first winter. Between the piers the 
shore was dug out and laid against each 
j)ier to the south; while helow the south- 
ernmost pier the hank was carved out 
con side ral)ly, undermining the massive 
concrete wall on the proj)ert\' to the south 
and tinea ten ing the shore anchorage of 
the southern pier from hehind as it were, 
for attrition comes from the north, and 
the danger threatened from the soutli. 
See Diagram 1. 

During tlie next summer much sand was 
added to the two upper pockets, showing 
that the movement of the sand along the 
shore was southward, due to the greater 
wave action resulting from the long sweej) 
of northeast wind which in miles of free 
way exceeds many times that coming from 
east, southeast or south. Below the south- 
ernmost pier more of the l)ank on the 
next property was cut away ; so a short 
pier was huilt at right angles to tlie 
southern pier, near the shore, in the fall 
of 19\2. Tliis short pier was similar in 
cross section to the letter "A" and filled 
with gravel to the peak of the roof, where 
a two inch open slot allowed washing sand 
to filter in. thus maintaining a maximum 
weight to enahle the structure to with- 
stand the tremendous hlow of the hreaking 
waves, to which it presented its entire 
length simultaneously. See Diagrams 2 
and 3. 

In the winter of lJ)r^-13 the greatest 
additions were made; the two northern 
pockets were filled nearly to the ends of 
the piers, while ])ehind the short pier at 
the south the sand hegan to fill in. While 
the supply of southward moving sand 
fnmi the noith was entirely retained in 
the northerly pockets, the scouring action 
further to the south had been maintained 
and 100 feet of beach and 20 fei^t of hlul! 
had been lost. Property owners there were 
compelled to put in similar piers or jet- 
ties until a continuous series of them ex- 
tended from those established long before 
at T-.ake Forest to those installed by Mr. 
Sprague. Once these were in, stability be- 
came merelv a matter of recoverv of 
balance needins: but a year or so. The ef- 
feet was early felt behind the "A" shaped 
sand trap. See Diagram 3. 

In the summer of 1913 the two upper 
pockets filled and overflowed, the third 



pocket became nearly full, while below 
the southern pier the neighboring wall and 
short "A*' shaped wooden pier were com- 
pletely buried in sand. See Diagram 4. 
The line of the shore had then reached 
nearlv its maximum distance from the 
bluff, and is now permanent, save for 
minor changes in storm. 

The bank above the beach was in 1911, 
a barren sliding slope, in places perpen- 
dicular, both on the estate of Mr. Sprague 
and that of Mr. Stanley Field adjoining 
it on the north. The beach of the Field 
estate seemed naturally to be building, and 
as it was wide enough to protect the bluff, 
no piers were needed. 

The soil of the bluff slope was blue clay 
alternating with gravelly sand strata, two 
of each, and too steep to hold permanently 
owing to the removal of the toe of the. 
slojjc by wave action. Wiieii the security ' 
of the toe was assured by the building of 
the jetties, then the matter of the stability 
of the slope for planting received the at- 
tention of the land.scape engineer in 
charge, who in this case was Mr. Herbert 
L. Flint of Mr. Warren H. Manning's of- 
fice. Accordingly, the top of the bluff 
was loosened and the soil meihanically 
worked down the slope by an ingenious 
arrangement of horse j)0wer ()j)erating a 
scraper by means of a wire rope. This 
work was done mostlv in the fall of 1911. 
See Diagram 1. The trees on the bluff 
edge, as it was undermined, were moved 
to new positions down on the slope. The 
grading continued till a slope of about 1 
to 2^ was secured. 

Water soaking down into the bluff from 
the lawn above, and seeping out on the 
impervious clay layers caused the new 
coat of loose soil on the slope to slide. 
Grading of the surface back of the bluff 
was arranged to prevent any surface water 
going over the edge, running instead into 
catch basins behind a rim. To protect 
the bluff from this seepage water a ditch 
was dug along the bluff top, a few feet 
back from the edge, and down at least one 
foot into the upper clay stratum on which 
the water travelled to the face of the bluff; 
and the water so caught was led off in un- 
derground tile. The bluff slope was then 
only worn by the w^ater falling upon it, 
and this was taken care of in one season 
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bv the |)lantin<r, aided by branches, straw 
and seeding. 

Following the grading operations the 
planting was put in : the two estates were 
treated similarly. Three planting zones 
were made. The lowest zone, that at the 
base of the IdufT, was set out with I^ociists 
and Willows for ({uick growth-; or loots 
and more permanent Basswoods with a 
few scattered Seoteli Pine and Arbor 
Vitae. The middle zone, the st^jepest part 
of the slope, was planted with Sumacs and 
White Poplars, for immediate results, 
with Rosemary Willow for additional gray 
effect, and White Birch set here and there 
to harmonize with the surroundings. 

In the upper zone, below the top of the 
slope and the edge of the lawn, stand 
groups of native shrubs — Wild Boses, 
Blueberry, Elder, Sjjirea, Sumac, Sweet 
Fern and the taller species of Cornus, Vi- 
burnum and Evonymns, so placed as to 
leave open the view to the lake. From 
them to the edge of the lawn, vines were 
planted in a tangle — Bittersweet, Virginia 
Creeper, Matrimony Vine and Wild Black- 
berrv. The lawn itself was carried several 
feet down the slope. 

In three years this planting has largely 
hidden the once bare slope except some of 
the most exposed portions and a perma- 
nent beach has been made upon the shore. 
So different is the appearance of the 
whole bluff from the effect that seemed to 
please Nature that it almost seems that a 
magic wand had been waved over it. How 
much would this North Shore gain if 
other places along the shore could have a 
similar transformation ! 

One or two points should be noted as 
fundamental in consideration of shore and 
bluff conservation. First: this type of 
conservation is useful onlv where there is 
no tide. Secondly: the point of the com- 
pass from which the maximum wave ac- 
tion is to be expected must be observed 
and the supply of sand on the shore in 
that direction. Just south of the Great 
Lakes Naval Station the inroads of the 
lake into the bluff are likelv to be serious, 
for the supply of southward moving sand 
is shut off entirely bv recent harbor opera- 
tions on a large scale. It is from this 
point of lake encroachment on the clay 
bluff that the gray discoloration spreads 



down the whole North Shore in everv 

ft 

storm. At such a locality small timber 
jetties will be valueless, but wheie there 
is a shelving sand beach a series of jetties 
will unquestionably extend the beach line 
and maintain it. The laws of Illinois re- 
garding shore maintenance are in need of 
revision, to encourage [irivate owners to 
make stable the shore line. This is espe- 
cially true along the North Shore, for the 
greater tlie stability through the construc- 
tion of these small and numerous piers, 
the less huge will be the sums needed to 
maintain, free from sand, the harbors 
about the southwest angle of the Lake. 

The bluff along the North Shore varies 
in structure every few feet almost and no 
geneial method of treatment can be laid 
down. Instead a special study of local 
conditions is essential to success, otherwise 
money can be poured out lavishly with lit- 
tle result. 

The principles of drainage as employed 
in the work outlined above are correct, but 
their application will vary utterly in any 
two localities along the shore. Even on 
the two properties here described there 
arose variations and local problems re- 
quiring exploration with the pick and 
shovel, and the careful arrangement of 
special drains before anything approach- 
ing success was attained. And just north 
of the Stanley Field property, on that of 
Mr. Henry S. Bunting, the treatment has 
been to a certain extent similar in theory, 
but radically different in practice, yet 
there also a bare clav bank is now reason- 
ably secure and dry and clothed in green 
through man's effort. 

In general these rules hold: First, 
study local conditions; second, study lo- 
cal causes and effects along the general 
lines indicated ; third, so alter cause that 
effect will be as desired. 



THE LAKE COAST FROM EVANS- 
TON TO WAUKEGAN. 



From Report S. & S. L. L. I. Committee. 



****** We were able to find no 
satisfactory survey of the lake front of 
Lake Michigan from Indiana to Wiscon- 
sin. We felt it would be of the highest 
importance that the shore lines of this 
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lake iyhould be definitely ascertarned and 
correctly outlined by the independent re- 
search of this Committee. 

Portions of this shore have been sur- 
veyed in comparatively recent years, but 
the changes have been so rapid that it re- 
quired a survey contemporaneous with the 
work of this Committee in order to show 
the true shore line. This we directed to 
he made, and the work has been carried 
on under the direction of Mr. lleilbron. 

If there were no other values to be at- 
tached to the work of this Committee, this 
survey, which has been accurately and 
carefully made, would more than justify 
the entire exj)ense incurred by this Com- 
mittee in its work. It will stand as a 
lasting record, clearly pointing out the 
shore lines as they existed in the years 
1001) and 1910, and will be the basis for 
(iiecking up any further invasions upon 
the public waters of this state. 

The field notes, upon which this sur- 
vey was predicated, have all been duly pre- 
served in the records of this Committee, 
and are in such shape that reference can 
be made to them at any future time to 
verify the accuracv of the plats and map> 
herewith submitted. 

****** Jn our descriptions we 
have used several figures of speech which, 
without an explanation, may be miscon- 
strued. One refers to areas lying "with- 
in" or "without", "inside" or "outside" 
of the meander line. "Within" and "in- 
side" refer to the river or lake side of the 
meander line, and "without" and "out- 
side" refer to the opposite or land side of 
the meander line. ***** the meander 
lines as originally laid down followed 
closely the borders of lakes, streams, and 
other bodies of water; the meander line 
fixes very closely the line of natural mean 
hisrh water. ***** 

City of Evanston. 

***** About 20 y>iers have been 
constructed along the water front, one of 
wliicli extends into the lake at the foot of 
Dempster street a distance of 050 feet. A 
pier at the foot of Main street extends 
into the lake 230 feet, and one at the 
foot of Kennedy street, 160 feet. 

Some erosion has occured in the south- 
•n portion of the city; but, beginning a 



shoit di.stance below Keazie street and 
extending to the north limits of the city, 
laige accretions have been formed as a re- 
sult of the construction of the piers men- 
tioned. ***** 

The Evanston Club House located near 
the foot of Greenleaf street, extends into 
the lake, and a breakwater in front of the 
Club House is 420 feet east of the me- 
ander line. Piers and breakwaters have 
been constructed around a three-acre tract 

between Hamilton and Uveenleaf streets. 
* « * ♦ 

From the City of Evanston to the Sani- 
tarv District Channel at Wilmette 

The distance between the points men- 
tioned above, along the shore line of Lake 
Michigan is practically two miles. No 
considerable amount of accretion or ero- 
sion has occurred except in the vicinity 
of the U. S. Life Saving Station and 
near the Evanston Pumping Station. 
Fifty-two piers and breakwaters liave been 
erected along tl:e shore and a t^tudy of the 
Connnittee's maps indicates that the piers 
have added materiallv to the holdiiiijs of 
the littoral owneis by aiding in the forma- 
tion of artifical accretions. 

Wliere erosions had occurred the slioiv 
line lias been advanced by means of the 
piers, and where the former shore line co- 
incided with the meander line piers have 
served to advance the shore line into the 
lake. At the V. S. Life Saving Station 
the meander line passes through three 
large buildings and the present shore lino 
is about 150 feet east of the meander. 

At the Evanston Pumping Station a 
pier has been constructed into the lake 
300 feet east of the meander line. 

The shore line on the south side of this 
pier is 170 feet farther east than the shore 
line on the opposite side of the pier. This 
is an exceptional condition and indicates 
that the encroachment has not been the 
natural result of the building of the pier, 
but has been made by filling in the lake 
with dirt or other material from the land 
side. 

The natural action of the water along 
the west coast of I^ake Michigan is to 
cause the deposition of accretions on the 
northerly side of piers. Some accretions 
have formed on the north side of the 
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Pumping Station's pier and in the course 
of a few years will probably equal in ex- 
tent the filling which has been done on 
the soutli side. 

Sanitary District Channel at Wilinette to 

Fort Sheridan. 

The spoil from the Evanston Channel 
of the Sanitary District has been deposited 
in Lake Michigan and in September, 1909, 
comprised an area of about 6 acres. This 
channel is used for a public purpose and 
title to the lands built into the lake by 
the Sanitary District is acknowledged to 
be in the State and no claim of anv kind 
iO them is made by the officers of the Dis- 
trict. 

North of the Evanston Channel, piers 
and sheet piling have been constructed in 
the lake along the lake shore on an average 
of everv 400 feet as far as Fort Sheridan. 
Many of these piers extend about 150 feet 
into the lake, while others are at this time 
mshore from the water's edge. At many 
points the meander line is coincident willi 
the present shore line. 

The accretion or erosions along this 
part of the coast are of no consideral)le 
moment except north of tlie Highland 
Park Water Works where the present 
shore line extends east of the meander 
line a distance of about 200 feet. The water 
works is located east of the meander lino, 
and a pier at this point extends into the 
lake 550 feet east of the present shore line 
and about 930 feet to the east of the me- 
ander line. 

At Fort Sheridan a pier has been con- 
structed which extends 1,200 feet into the 
lake and about 250 feet inshore. 

Fort Sheridan to Waukegan. 

The distance between the points above 
mentioned is about 8 J miles along the 
shore line. 

For the first four miles north of Fort 
Sheridan about forty piers and break- 
waters have been built along the shore 
line and bv their construction consider- 

ft 

able accretion has been secured. Some of 
these structures are almost entirely on the 
shore; others project into the lake about 
50 feet. Without exc(4)tion they are lo- 
cated inside of the meander line and west 
of the present shore line which is an aver- 



age distance of 250 feet east of the me- 
ander line. 

From a point four miles north of the 
Fort to the U. S. Naval Station located 
about two miles below the south limits of 
the city of Waukegan, very few piers have 
been built. 

This is one of the very few localities 
which has been free from operations tend- 
ing to advance the shore line into the lake 
and increase property holdings. 

In the mile north of the Naval Sta- 
tion twelve piers have been erected and 
in a large measure they appear to be of 
comparatively recent construction, and al- 
most all of them extend from the present 
shore into the lake 100 feet or more. 

North of the city limits of Waukegan 
the meander follows in general the con- 
tour of the present shore line which is lo- 
cated at an average distance of nearly 200 
feet east of the meander; except at a 
point 3,300 feet south of the city limits 
where for a few hundred feet the two 
practically coincide. 

Just north of this point sheet piling 
and a pier were built and have forced the 
sliore line toward the lake. ****** 

The Committee states that ***** 
**the sole right of a littoral owner of lands 
on Lake Alichigan are the common law 
rights of access to the lake from his prop- 
erty, within its width, and to natural ac- 
cretions. ****** that one owning 
proi)erty bordering on Lake Michigan may 
erect structures on his own land to pro- 
tect it from erosion, if thev do not inter- 
fere with navigati(m ; but he has no right 
to build piers or other structures upon 
submerged lands to accomplish that pur- 
pose, unless authorized by the state. Where 
there is a gradual erosion the loss is upon 
the ri[)arian owner and is the disad- 
vantage whicli he must bear to offset the 
corresponding benefit of accretion. .He 
would not have the right to reclaim that 
which had been lost by erosion, by the 
construction of any artificial works. Piers 
constructed by owjiers of the adjoining 
sliore without the authority of the state 
must be abated, upon the filing of an in- 
fonnation l)v the Attomev General, 
wliether detrimental to public interests 
or not. 

And finally ****** that title to 
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and dominiou over lands covered l)y the 
waters of the Great Lakes are in the sev- 
eral states within which the same are lo- 
cated." 



PROTECTING THP] LAKE SHORE 
IS "PURPRESTURE." 



From Revell vs. the People, 17? 111., 468. 



"The law is well settled in the ditferent 
states that the title to and dominion over 
lands covered by tide waters within the 
boundaries of the several states belong to 
each state wherein the lands are located. 
The State holds the fee in trust for the 
public. The doctrine established in re- 
gard to lands covered by tide waters has 
also been held applicable to lands bounded 
by fresh water in our large lakes.'' 

This harks back to the old common law 
of England, as it existed prior to March 
24, 1606 — the fourth year of James I — 
which states in substance that '*both the? 
title and the dominion of the sea, and all 
rivers and arms of the sea where the tide 
ebbs and flows, and of all the lands below 
high-water mark within the jurisdiction 
of the crown of England are in the king. 
Such waters, and the land which they 
cover, either at all times or at least wlien 
the tide is in, are incapable of ordinary 
and private occupation, cultivation and 
improvement, and their natural and pri- 
mary uses are public in their nature, for 
highways of navigation and commerce, do- 
mestic and foreign, and for the purpose 
of fishing by all the king's sul)jects. 
Therefore the title in such land, as of 
waste and unoccupied lands, belongs to 
the king as the sovereign, and the domin- 
ion thereof is vested in him, as the repre- 
sentative of the nation, for the public 
benefit." 

Tliat settles the case of tidal marshes, 
in England and the United States, for 
what was formerly considered as held in 
charge by the king became the property 
of the several states. Just why this ap- 
plies to the shallow waters of the Great 
Lakes does not appear; perhaps it has 
been considered a logical conclusion of the 
above. At anv rate the courts have de- 
cided "that the State holds title to the 
lands under the navigable waters of Lake 



Midiigan, within its limits, in the same 
manner that the State holds title to the 
soils under tide water bv the common law, 
and that title necessarily carrie^i with it 
control over the waters above them when- 
ever the lands are subject to use. * * * * 
It is a title held in trust for the i)eo|)le 
of the state, that they may enjoy the navi- 
gation of the waters, can-y on commerce 
over tliem and have liberty of fishing 
therein freed from the obstruction or in- 
terference of private parties.*' 

This ownership and control of the 
lands under the waters of the Lake on the 
j)art of the State has not been questioned 
nor can be controverted by argument. If 
the water line remained fixed there would 
be no difficulty. Actual dumping of ma- 
terial into the Lake without proper au- 
thority can easily be ])roven a violation of 
the property of the State, and has been so 
])roven by the courts. The building of 
[)iers out into the lake without the dump- 
ing of material is little different matter. 

We understand that private ownership 
extends only to the water's edge — wher- 
ever that may hap}:)en to be. If the waters 
of the State and the lands of the State sec 
fit to change their former relative posi- 
tions, the responsibility for these changes 
rests with the Lake and not the State. 
The State remains content with the 
boundary that they maintain, and for man 
to aid and abet the Lake in its work of 
construction or destruction constitutes o. 
"purpresture." Legally the Lake must 
work out its own salvation for neither the 
State nor the private citizens are to be 
held accountable. 

Tlie erection of piers and similar 
structures into the water, not of course 
along shore above the waterline, consti- 
tutes the aforesaid "purpresture." But it 
might be interesting to find out just when 
structures upon the shore built above the 
water line approach the "purpresture'' 
zone. On a calm day it might easily bo 
detennined whether or not the pier ex- 
tended out into the water, but suppose 
that the wind and waves, neither of whom 
are property of the State or authorized 
agents thereof, conspire to carry the wa- 
ters of the State out of their legal abode 
and upon the lawful possessions of private 
citizens, then at just what ]>oint do the 
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piers begin to ^'purpresture ?" The law 
saith not. And further, while every 
wind carries the waters of tlie State upon 
or away from the shore, the Lake level 
varies slowly with the seasons, climatic 
variations, and from year to year. The 
property line of the State must be a very 
variable and elusive affair. 

But supposing that the exact line of 
demarcation between private shore and 
State Ijake were established, what is the 
argument against piers put out into it for 
protection from the waves of which 
neither State nor citizen seems to care to 
accept guardianship and responsibility for 
their good behavior? Such ])ier8 arc not 
injurious to the State, therefore they can- 
not be interfered with by court of equity. 
Wliether or not thev are a menace to navi- 
gation, it makes no difference. They arc 
not a public nuisance nor injurious to 
any private citizen, yet they are unlawful, 
unless duly authorized before erection. 
Why? 

The interpretation of the common law, 
as we have seen, decides that the land un- 
der the waters is the property of the State 
alone, and that "any unauthorized intru- 
sion or encroachment upon the soil of the 
shore, such as the building of quays, piers, 
moles, etc., is termed a purpresture, and 
may be abated by the crown or the owner 
of the shore, or restrained by injunction 
at suit of the Attorney General, whether 
thev create a nuisance or not." Thev arc 
contrary to law because they are, and for 
no other reason. We are enlightened still 
further: "If the act complained of be 
merely a trespass upon the property of 
the crown (meaning in this case the 
State) and not a nuisance to tlie naviga- 
tion, the court will generally direct an 
inquiry whether it is more beneficial to 
the crown (the State) to abate the pur- 
presture or suffer it to remain." 

So there you have it; but fortunately a 
"purpresture" is in itself not punishable, 
but merely to be abated : "A purpresture 
purely is not indictable, but when a pur- 
presture and encroachment is both a pur- 
presture and a nuisance it is indictable, 
abatable, and punishable as for a nuisance. 
The remedy for a purpresture simply is by 
information in equity at the suit of the 
Attorney General or other proper officer." 



Here we have a description of the dis- 
ease and its remedy, and even the diag- 
nosis is furnished: "Purpresture — more 
l)roperly pourpresture — is derived from 
the French pourprisc, and signifies a 
close or enclosure — that is, wlien one en- 
croaches and makes that safe to himself 
which ouglit to lie common to many. 
* * * * in its common acceptation it 
is at f)resent understood to mean any en- 
croachment upon the king, either upon 
part of the demesne lands, or in the higli- 
wavs, rivers, harbors or streets." Just 
how this is related to the jurisdiction of 
the State of Illinois over its portion of 
Lake Michigan the legal lights do not 
illuminate. At any rate we have a spe- 
cial kind of misdemeanor before us, one 
that not everybody can commit. 

Further we may learn : "There is a 
broad distinction between the violation of 
the public right and an invasion of the 
propriety interests of the crown. The one 
creates a public nuisance ; the other a pur- 
presture. *****Xfa littoral propri- 
etor, without grant or license from the 
crown, extends a wharf or building into 
the water in front of his land, it is a pur- 
presture, though the public rights of navi- 
gation and fishery may not be impaired. 
***** A wharf or pier or other erec- 
tion jnay, tlicrefore, be below highwater- 
mark or even l)elow low-water mark, but 
not necessarily a nuisance, though a pur- 
presture." 

The legal standing of piers in general 
being settled, what about those erected 
for the purpose of maintaining the shore 
line or adding land to private property 
from the retaining of wave-washed sand 
by these piers? It is found that they are 
all that a "purpresture" can be and more ; 
for we learn from the findings in this de- 
cision that "it is apparent from an ex- 
amination of this record that the con- 
struction of the piers was injurious to the 
State. It is tnie, the appellant testified 
that the piers were constructed to pre- 
vent erosion and protect his shore border- 
ing on the lake; but it is apparent from 
the evidence that the effect has been to 
add new land to his premises, and that the 
accretions resulting from the construc- 
tion of the pier have extended the bound- 
ary of his premises into the lake. In other 
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words, the erection of the piers has in- 
creased appellant's land and diniinisheil 
the land belonging to the State. Tliis be- 
ing so, it cannot be said that the con- 
struction of the piers was not injurious to 
the State. The appellant had no right to 
build piers or *wharf out' into the lake 
for the purpose of making land or increas- 
ing the boundary of his premises, nor had 
he right to do any act Mliich would prod- 
uce tliat result." 

Shore owners do have some rights, how- 
ever: "There is one riparian right which 
existed at common law which is not dis- 
puted or called in question in the argu- 
ment, and that is: wliere land Iwrdering 
on the lake gradually and imperceptibly 
encroaches upon the water, the accretion 
thus made belongs to the shore owner." 
(On the other hand it would appear that 
land taken from the shore owner is at the 
loss of the owner, to be compensated by 
the waves when they choose to bring that 
or similar land back). 

"The shore owner also has another 
riparian right which is undisputed : the 
right of access from his land to the lake 
— in other words, the right to j)ass t^ 
and from the waters of tlic Lake within 
the width of his premises as they bordered 
on the Lake. This right cannot be divert- 
ed or taken from the shore owner without 
just compensation being made therefor, as 
provided by law. Tliese are common law 
rights, and, as we understand the law, 
they are the only commoi law rights pos- 
sessed by the shore owner. Other rights 
mav have been conferred in different 
states by statute, usage or custom, but the 
question involved here is whether such ad- 
ditional rights exist in this state." 

Apparently they do not exist, and the 
shore is left at the mercv of the Lake be- 
longing to the State, except as each prop- 
ertv owner can obtain authoritv from the 

ft ft* 

State to ])r()tect his pro[)erty as directed 
by the State ; to proceed on his own initi- 
ative is "purpresture." To build a j)ier 
out into a river for the purpose of naviga- 
tion is the free right of any shore owner, 
because he owns legally the soil under the 
river out to the middle of the thread of 
the current, unless the river be tidal, but 
a pier from the shore of Lake ^Michigan 
in the State of Illinois, whether for navi- 



gation or shore protection, is, unless duly 
authorized by the State, *'purpresture,* 
pure and 8imi)le. 

In conclusion the court states: '*lt nmv 
be conceded that under the doctrine of 
protection a shore owner may erect struc- 
tures on iiis own land for protection 
against erosion, but as we understand tlu» 
law he lias no right to enter u{)on th<* 
lands of tlie State and erect tliereon sut-h 
structures, and when he undertakes to do 
so he is a trespasser. The State, holding 
the submerged lands of the Lake in trust 
for the peo|)le of the State, would 1h^ false 
to its trust should it permit shore owners 
to encroach on the pul)lic domain and 
gradually appropriate such property t(» 
their own use. * ♦ * ♦ * and ^q reason 
occurs to us whv the structures should not 
be abated on tlie application of the 
people." 

It would seem that .the law in tlie State, 
as it stands at present, is scarcely adapted 
to conditions, on Lake Michigan. It is 
clear that the waters of the Lake are nt)t 
tidal, nor j)aTt of a river, and that any 
strict interpretation of the old common 
law is inadecjuate. Further, the action of 
erosion on the west shore of this lake is in 
several ways different from tliat of salt or 
river waters, and as a rule more violent 
than on sea beach or river shore. What 
modifications other states have made to 
the old common law to fit new and modern 
conditions may he interesting, but nat 
helpful, except in such states that bordtM* 
on the (ireat Lakes in such a wav as to 
feel tlie full force of high winds. This 
problem is shared by few states. 

It is conceded that property owners 
mav Iniild for ])rotection, or anv lawful 
purpose, to th(» edire of the lake (but the 
edge of the lake is constantly changing), 
but not out into the waters themselves, 
unless dulv autho' ized. without com- 
mitting a "])ur|)resture." And suppose 
that you arc ir ran ted leave to build for 
the purpose of navigation or protection, 
and the lake level suddenly changes, or 
the sands of the shore see fit to move 
again (and the CommittcM? report that no 
survey is accurate for long as the shore 
is by nature constantly changing), won't 
you be liable, unbeknownst to you, to a 
new '*puipresture''? Nothing is mor^ 
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capricious tlian Lake Michigan, and for 
rigid law to attempt to bound it will put 
law in a strange light. 

The waters of the lake, and the lands 
under the lake, wherever they may be, are 
the property of the State, and the lands 
above the lake may be private property, 
but when the winds and waves of the lake, 
which agents neither party claims, stir up 
the waters of the State and the lands of 
the State and of the citizens to adjust 
them in new positions the division of 
spoils may be very unequal. It does not 
compensate me for my losses of shore that 
the soil is "gradually and imperceptibly'' 
( ? ) added to the shore of my neighbor. 
Tlie State may not lose, but I do, and the 
State offers no compensation. On the 
other hand I may be threatened with "pur- 
presture" if I attempt to remedy matters 
on my own responsibility. And an in- 
dividual State grant for every pier and 
wharf from Chicago to the Wisconsin line 
is too much to ask of any Ijegislature. 
The present law might be read to mean 
that not even a stake to which a boat 
might be tied can be driven into the land 
of the State beneath the waters of the 
State without the permission of the T^egis- 
lature. 

Since the State owns the lake it ought 
to be able to make it behave and let pri- 
vate property alone. As that is not feasi- 
ble, then shore owners should be encour- 
aged and directed by the State, not to take 
lands far out into the Lake, but to direct 
the energies of the Lake in such a way 
that shore property will be safe from the 
waves, and the greatest possible useful- 
ness and beautv be found in the lake front 
of the Xortli Shore. 



THE MYSTERIOUS GROT^P OF 
BEECH TREES. 



W. C. E(}AX 



(In sending in this article Mr. Egan 
writes: "The grou]) of Bc(»ch mentioned 
in the enclosed article is so unique and 
unusual in the make-uj) of the flora of 
this section that T think it well that some 
permanent record of their existence should 
be made. T know of no instance where 
any record exists.*' Tlie Editor.) 



On the south bank of a ravine in High- 
land Park is a small grove of the Ameri- 
can Beech (Fagus grandifolia) . How 
came thev there? The bulletin of the 
Academy of Science, Chicago, covering 
"The Flora of Cook County, Hlinois, and 
a part of Lake County, Indiana," issued 
in 1891, mentions "A single tree near 
North p]vanston'' and speaks of the spe- 
cies being found in Highland Park, but 
makes lio mention of this isolated grove. 
Robert Douglas, the pioneer nurseryman, 
found a few scattered specimens near 
Wankegan in 1848. Outside of these 
there are none in northern Illinois, al- 
though they are common in Canada, Xovn 
Scotia, and in all the northern states. 

The presence of the North Evanston 
and Waukegan isolated ones may be at- 
tril)uted to migratory birds, but who can 
account for the Highland Park gi'ove, a 
group of a hundred or more all by them- 
selves with practically no outliers? No 
bird had a hand hi their origin. How did 
they get there? 

We are free to theorize, and in doing so 
let us weave the thread of romance in our 
imaginations, and attribute their presence 
to the Indians. The size of the tree 
trunks indicates a seedling life prior to 
the advent of the white man. 

Historv makes no mention of an Indian 
"Apple-seed Johnny" who scattered seed 
by the wayside, so a suggestion of pre- 
meditated planting is out of the question, 
and we, therefore, must attribute it to an 
accident. 

We know that Indian tribes from a dis- 
tance often visited Lake Michigan in 
hunting and fishing expeditions, and also 
know that "mast," the small thin-shelled 
nut of the beech, was largely used by the 
Indians as a food and sometimes carried 
with them on their journey. Starting 
with these facts let us presume that some 
tribe of Indians, coming from a beech- 
tree region, camped on this spot, were sur- 
prised and attacked by a hostile tribe, and 
in the scrimmage that occurred the store 
of mast was scattered upon the ground 
and in time sprouted to form a living 
monument to the unknown heroes who 
may have died in battle. 

Who lias a better theory? 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 



Rev. Gilbert White. 



LETTER XL. 



The standing objection to botany lias 
always been that it is a pursuit that 
amuses the fanev and exercises the mem- 
ory without improving the mind or ad- 
vancing any real knowledge: and, whert 
the science is carried no farther than a 
mere systematic classification, the charge 
is but too true. But the botanist that is 
desirous of wiping off this aspersion 
should be bv no means content with a list 
of names; he should study plants philo- 
sophically, should investigate the laws of 
vegetation, should examine the powers and 
virtues of efficacious herbs, should pro- 
mote their cultivation ; and graft the gar- 
dener, the planter, and the husbandman, 
on the phytologist. Not that system is 
by any means to be thrown aside ; without 
system the field of Nature would be a 
pathless wilderness; but system should bt 
subservient to, not the main object of, 
pursuit. 

Vegetation is highly worthy of our at- 
tention ; and in itself is of the utmost con- 
sequence to mankind, and productive of 
many of the greatest comforts and ele- 
gancies of life. To plants we owe timber, 
bread, beer, honey, wine, oil, linen, cotton, 
etc. what not only strengthens our hearts, 
and exhilarates our spirits, but what se- 
cures us from inclemencies of weather and 
adorns our persons. Man, in his true state 
of nature, seems to be subsisted by spon- 
taneous vegetation: in middle climes, 
where grasses prevail, he mixes some ani- 
mal food with the produce of the field 
and garden: and it is towards the polar 
extremes onlv that, like his kindred bears 
and wolves, he gorges himself with flesh 
alone, and is driven, to what hunger has 
never been known to compel the very 
beasts, to prey on his own species. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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Plant Sports. This is of such present in- 
terest to garden builders of the North 
Shore that the discussion is continued in 
the editorial. 



The bizarre garish unconventional in- 
dividuals that are referred to among hu- 
mans as "sports" have their counterparts 
in the plant world. One may be intro- 
duced to you by a friend, the otiier by a 
nurseiy catalogue. You will find that 
some have a thin veneer of color or an 
eccentricitv of form or action that mav bo 
verv' amusing, but that have no real merit 
or permanent value; while on the other 
hand there are some sports that have such 
substantial and worthy qualities that they 
find a pemianent place of honor among 
vour friends, or in vour jjardens and land- 
scapes. 

It is to certain of these plant sports 
that we shall hereafter refer, such as the 
purple, golden, cut-leaved, pyramidal, 
table-form, table-topped, and weeping 
forms that have developed among species 
of Beech, Birch, Maple, Elm, Catalpa, 
Elder, Hazel, Dogwood, Pine, Hemlock, 
Spruce and other groups. These have be- 
come j)retty well established in nurseries, 
gardens, and lawns, by reason of their 
vigor, health, distinctive foliage, or habit 
of growth. 

Thev have been mostlv used, however, 
as specimens, or to give brilliant spots of 
summer color in the conventional patch- 
work quilt shrub plantations, not as ele- 
ments of broad landscapes. 

Before considering their use in land- 
scapes we should recognize that such 
sports are not always fugitive accidental 
freaks that can be reproduced only by 
grafting or by cuttings. It has been 
found, for example, that the seedlings of 
a conspicuous specimen plant of Wier's 
Cut-leaf Maple, Purple Beech, or Golden 
Spirea will produce so large a percentage 
of cut-leaved, and purple or golden off- 
spring, that the progeny of an old seed- 
ing plant would be likely to establish in 
time a wide-spreading distinctive group, 
in which there will be much foliage like 
the parent, and color transitions due to 
variations in seedlings, and these would 
gradually merge the group into the sur- 
rounding trees. The Purple Barberry has 
already escaped from cultivation, and 
made these distinctive groups in open 
pastures. 
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Much of our broad landscape beauty 
conies from the deep shadows and the high 
lights of hill and valley, and of foliage 88 
seen under various atmospheric moods. 
Individual trees count but little in dis- 
tant landscapes. It is the mass that counts 
effectively in foliage color and in outline, 
as shown in the contrast between the 
spired cone-bearing evergreens and the 
rounded outline of deciduous foliage, or 
the towering Lombardy Poplars ; or again 
between the dark and solid masses of the 
Burr Oak foliage, the flickering and glint- 
ing sparkle of the Aspen Poplar or the 
Silver Poplar, or the soft fleecy grayish 
foliage of the Willows. 

The really worthy sports of the vege- 
table w'orld may well have a place that 
has never been given them in broad land- 
scapes that are seen from a distance. The 
deep sliadows in the valley, or at the ends 
of a long vista might be given greater em- 
phasis by the use of such long-lived vig- 
orous fonns as the Purple Beech or Pur- 
ple Maple, that are used in principal 
masses and outline groups with a suitable 
backing, flanking, and interlacing of dark 
green foliage that would merge the purple 
into the surrounding landscape, to give 
the deeper shadows and not be unpleasant- 
Iv obtrusive. 

At other points the high lights of the 
landscaj)e in glades through vistas or un- 
der arching trees may be given greater 
emphasis and brilliancy by the use of such 
plants as the Golden Elder and Spirea, or 
the Golden Poplar and Hop-tree. 

The cut-leaved form of the Birch, 
Beech, or Maple would give a distinct va- 
riation in the texture of the foliage, as 
seen from a distance, if a sufficient quan- 
tity were used to count effe(*tively, and 
they could be very properly associated 
with the type. 

niere are many places where it would 
he very desirable to establish a ground 
cover that will not grow high enough to 
interfere with the view, that will have 
good healthy foliage, and that can be more 
readily kept in restraint than can be most 
vines. Why should we not use the Weep- 
ing forms of the Mulberry, ^lountain Ash, 
Elm, Beech, Dog^\'ood, Pine and Spruce 
for such a purpose ? Some of these forms, 
such as the Weeping Mulberry and Camp- 



erdown Elm, are trailing sports of upright 
trees, with little tendency to form a lead- 
er. They are usually grafted on high 
stems to make them suggest the umbrella- 
like form. 

Other varieties, like the Weeping Beech 
and the Norway Spruce, have a distinct 
tendency to make a leader. Such forms, 
grown on their own roots, or grafted so 
low that the graft can be buried in the 
ground, to form roots above the union, 
would have a tendencv to scramble over 
the surface. As such plants as the Moun- 
tain Ash and the Mulberrv have fruit 
that the birds like, they would help to 
form an ideal bird cover. One can con- 
ceive of an exceedingly interesting and 
attractive phase of landscape so treated, 
for there is enough variation to give high 
and low foliage masses. 

There are other places where the cush- 
ion-shaped trees, such as the Dwarf 
Catalpa, the several dense forms of the 
Norway Spruce and American Arbor-vitae 
could be massed together to form a dis- 
tinctive landscape treatment of this type. 

Is there any more reason why the bril- 
liant crimson coloring of the Schwedler.s 
Maple should not be used to give color ef- 
fects in a large way in the spring, as we 
now secure color effects from the Maples., 
Tupelos, Sumacs, and Birches in the fall ? 
These are all interesting propositions for 
those who have the courage to break away 
from the conventional use of material; 
but they must recognize the danger of 
such suggestions, because it will be very 
easy to j)roduce a garish and disordered 
effect in landscape, just as is now pro- 
duced in so many gardens and lawns 
where sjmrts of such material are used. 

TiiE Director. 



ABNORMAL MONSTROSITIES. 



W. C. Egan. 



It seems to be the universal practice of 
all those beginning to adorn their grounds 
to use abnormal forms of plant life — 
sporting atrocities that should have been 
allowed to have died a natural death. We 
do not seek to perpetuate the himchback. 
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nor tlie deaf and dunil), the leper or the 
paralytic in human life, so why should 
we in plant life? 

In the humaii life we call them unfor- 
tunate defonnities; in plant life ^'sports/' 
Whv in horticultural nomenclature the 
tenn sport is used to designate a fonn 
that in itself is a departure from tlie nor- 
mal I have never been able to tind out. 

One seedling out of a thousand may de- 
velop leaves of a yellow or red color, or 
one branch of a normallv colored shrub 
or tree may produce them, niese s|X)rt8 
are perpetuated by grafting or by budding 
and are soon upon the market. But why 
use them? Who can imagine a young 
man falling in love with a girl with pink 
hair? 

Ungainly creeping forms are obtained 
in the same way, generally, like Tea's 
Weeping Mulberry, they come from a 
form that grows s[)ra.wlingly on the 
ground. They are grafted upon an up- 
right form and weep bitterly and lumpily 
to the ground. I never saw but one Weep- 
ing Mulberry that seemed — by a stretch of 
the imagination — appropriately placed, 
but one should be about '^lalf seas over*' 
to grasp and admire the combination. 

This Mulberry tree stood but a few feet 
in front of an undertaker's establishment, 
and the vocation was loudlv emblazoned 
on the curtains that shaded the interior 
from the afternoon sun. Whether by co- 
incidence or not, I cannot say, but the 
emblematical se<|uence was enhanced by 
the presence of a large coal ])lack dog sun- 
ning himself in the window. Black — the 
emblem of mourning; a weeper — the 
emblem of tears and sorrow — how ap- 
propriate I 

The Weej)ing Ash is another horribly 
twisted form suggesting Dante's Inferno. 
Trees and shrubs with ])endulous tips like 
Wier's Cutleaf Maple or RegeFs Privet, 
often termed "weepers," are not included 
in this denunciation. 

The longer one plants and becomes fa- 
miliar with the beauties and textures of 
the natural color of foliage, the less the 
abnormal colors appt»al to him. Tlie Pur- 
ple Barberry, the Purple Plum, and es- 
pecially the sun-burning Golden Elder, 
all give false tones to the quieting effect 
of the varied tones of green in a shnib- 



bery border. These, and there are some 
others, retain their color to a more or less 
degree all sunmier, and become painfully 
tiresome. 

There are, however, a few fonns classed 
as "colored" that are fleeting in their ciiar- 
acteristics, and in my opinion may be used 
in moderation. They give us their bright 
colors in the spring, but for a brief period 
only, and before we tire of them they join 
the ranks of the greens and enter into har- 
mony with all their surroundings. 

They were, however, never out of har- 
mony, for all that time the fresh foliage 
of the Oaks, the Ma})les and the Hicko- 
ries, is unfolding in tints of red and brown, 
giving us a hint of what we may expect 
in the fall. All speak of the brilliant 
colors of the fall foliage; and these are 
brilliantly gorgeous and massive in their 
coloring effect. It seems as if Nature had 
been practising all summer behind the 
curtain of green in order to prepare for 
the grand finale. 

She starts early in the spring and be- 
trays her activities in the tinted color of 
the unfolding leaf buds of trees and 
shrubs. Even the Peonies add to the 
spring tints as they stick their tinted 
noses out of the ground. This spring 
coloring is one of delicacy and in strong 
contrast with the fuller, more massive 
tones of the fall kaleidoscope. 

There are some trees that earlv in the 
spring join their sisters in this color 
scheme, producing the heavier tones and 
attracting our attention while their mates 
are being robed in green. 

River's Purple Beech unfolds a brilliant 
red, turning to a purplish hue, and finally 
to a greenish olive. The Schwedler 
^Maple follows suit, turning to a brown 
hue and finally to a dark green. Wor- 
lee's Maple starts out with a bright lemon 
yellow, which in turn assumes a light 
green. The Golden Xinebark is almost 
its dwarfer counterpart in color changes. 
While these are classed among the colored 
varieties their normal color the greater 
part of the summer is allied to the greens. 

I have tried about all the colored trees 
and shrubs, and with the exception of 
those last mentioned I found my at- 
tendance at their funeral ])ile quite a 
pleasure. 
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HERBS IX NORTH SHORE LAND- 
SCAPES. 



Stephen F. Hamblin. 



The dominant features of the land- 
scape's vegetation are of course the trees, 
for they give the skyline, frame the pic- 
tures, add forms and masses of green set 
against hills, houses, fields and water, as 
well as lights and shadows upon the earth 
floor, and have also an individual interest 
in every scene. In the same way the 
shrubs and vines of a region carry out 
the same work in details closer down to 
the ground levels. They give the smaller 
masses to outdoor pictures. Except when 
the foliage takes on the soft tones of 
spring or the vivid colors of autumn, or 
while some species bears for a brief season 
its annual show of flowers, most woody 
plants under natural conditions offer few 
bright colors to the eye, but many restful 
tones of green. 

It is the low flowering herbs that more 
often give the brightest coloring to the 
landscape, especially when these are in 
large masses close at hand, in long level 
reaches or slopes. Even when the flower- 
ing herbs in natural scenes are a very 
small part of the picture, they frequently 
become the center of attraction. What 
would be the beauty of alpine flower fields 
if flowers had no color but green? 
Imagine a clover field or a bank of Vio- 
lets with the flowers all picked, and a 
wood that had no Hepaticas in spring nor 
Asters in autunm. 

Usually in making the study of the 
flowers of a region the different sorts are 
named, their habits and ranges are given, 
and some interesting facts of their life 
are noted. By the botanist and in nature- 
study each flower is regarded individually, 
as if it were to be considered only close 
at hand for study. The discovery of a 
single rare plant is made more important 
than the thousands blooming together, 
and doing their part in the ma^^s to give 
beauty to the landscape. As we look at 
some of the bright color pictures of the 
North Shore we shall divide our pictures 
into certain natural groups according to 
the locations that these flowers natural- 
Iv iphr.ht. 



Ground Cover Herbs, 

The plants that cover the soil with ver- 
dure and hold the earth in place are most 
valuable features in the formation of the 
scenes out of doors. Usually many of 
them are like the grasses and sedges, 
without showy flowers, and their part of 
the color picture is merely their tones of 
green in summer and browns in autumn. 
We forget all about them when looking 
for bright colors in the landscape. But 
a great many flowers that we never would 
think of picking for bouquets can make 
garlands of color for the fields. 

Early in spring the open places become 
silvery or gray with great patches of In- 
dian Tobacco, or Pussy-toes, various spe- 
cies of Antennaria, with pinkish flower- 
head •« that slowly become whitened. There 
are several species, nearly evergreen as a 
ground over, that choose the barren spots 
wheie few other ])lants would elect to 
grow. 

At the edge of the rich woods there are 
sure to be big irregular pat<-hes of Sweet 
Cicely (Osmorhiza longistylis) or Hone- 
wort (Crvptotaenia canadensis) with lace- 
like divided leaves topped by flat clusters 
of tiny white flowers. One spray is not 
exciting, but several rods of them give a 
dainty touch to the picture. 

Patches of deep green under the trees 
in spring may show the presence of Wild 
Ginger (Asarum canadense), a plant 
whose foliage is far more valuable than 
the chocolate-colored flowers. This plant 
is not as common as in some other parts 
of the countrv. 

On the north slopes the Hepaticas 
make pools of deep blue, light blue, with 
now and then white or pink forms. 
With its evergreen foliage it is one of the 
most exquisite of ground cover plants. 

After the first of May the low ground 
cover herbs get pretty well smothered by 
the taller plant-s, and for purposes of 
cover the ferns were designed by nature 
for places too shady for the growth of 
tall herbs. Ferns are naturally less abun- 
dant in the North Shore region than in 
most of the northern states, but the 
Maiden-hair (Adiantum pedatum) is not 
uncommon in the moist ravines, the 
EvercTcen Shield Ferns and Aspidium 
spiiuilosinn on the slopes, and the Beecli 
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Fern (Phegopteris hexagonoptera) in the 
dry open woods. On wet clay beds great 
green clumps of Horsetail (Equisetum) 
find soil that no other plant wants. 

Bluff Slope Flowers, 

The fcteep slopes facing the lake are 
not too favorable for the growth of flower- 
ing plants, yet even there in places where 
woody growths are not crowding, there 
are great masses of color in their season. 

The only picture that I remember is 
the snow-like drifts in September of white 
from various native Asters, as the Lime- 
stone Aster (Aster ptarmicoides) and the 
Heath Aster (A. ericoides) which don't 
mind pure clay in lumps, with purple 
shadows from some of the pale lavender 
sorts, as Aster Drummondii. 

The views at the base of the bluff re- 
mind one of the seashore. Ix)oking at the 
Sea Lyme Grass (Elymus arenarius) and 
other marine grasses waving at the vege- 
tation line I can almost smell salt in the 
air and look for the return of the tide. 

The Ravine Flora. 

The glory of the ravines is in tlio 
spring, and one of the great sights is the 
masses of yellow of the Adders-tongues 
(Erythronium americanum) swaying 
above their mats of mottled leaves, inter- 
esting spring and summer. It is in the 
deep leaf mold in sj)ots of early spring 
shade that these flowers are most abun- 
dant. 

Jack-in-the-pulpit (Arisaema triphyl- 
lum) gathers in the moist places, and 
though greenish in color, it varies very 
greatly in its bright markings, and thus 
stands out from the foliage. It is de- 
cidedly worthy of attention from garden- 
ers who wish to develop new forms of 
native plants. 

Violets give sheets of blue everywhere, 
like patches of the sky under tlie new- 
leaflng trees. Though the sorts vary 
greatly in size and appearance the com- 
monest kind is the Meadow Violet (Viola 
cucullata) and its near relatives. At 
Lake Forest forms have been found with 
flowers that would cover a half dollar: 
there are also variegated, white and pink 
forms. Viola palmata with big tcwthed 
leaves, and another with small dark 
leaves also make large colonies. The r)o<^' 



Violet (V. Muhlenbergii) covers large 
areas in moist spots. Yellow Violets are 
never showy, because they are rather scat- 
tered and not in large masses. The Bird- 
foot Violet (V. pedata) is rather uncom- 
mon. 

Both the Yellow and the Showy I^ady- 
slippers are found, but sparingly, never 
making the spots of color as in the woods 
further north. Shooting-star (Dodeca- 
theon Meadia) puts brush strokes of pale 
pink and lavender on the slopes facing 
south. 

In late summer a great color feature 
in some ravines is the blue of Gentians. 
The Closed Gentian (Gentiana Andrew- 
sii) gives the most color per plant, but 
the little annual Stiff Gentian (6. quin- 
quefolia) has the advantage of numbers, 
though the Fringed Gentian (G. crinita) 
gives the brightest blue of all where it is 
common. As it is annual or biennial and 
fine for picking, the near presence of man 
is fatal. 

Under the clumps of Arbor-vitae there 
are carpets of green mosses the year 
round ; no flowers are ever found there. 

Woodland Blossoms. 

Under the large trees the flowers are 
often much the same as in the ravines, 
but some flower pictures are particularly 
associated with trees. The great showy 
masses of white in early spring are sure 
to be the Large-flowered Wake- robin 
(Trillium grandifloi-um) that dances in 
the breezes of spring with all the chann 
of Wordsworth's daffodils. In (xmtrast of 
color arc groups of the Red Wake- robin 
(T. erectum), its red-purple color and 
strong odor more an individual than a 
landscape character. The Sitting Wake- 
robin (T. sessile) has its chief interest in 
its mottled leaves, while the Nodding 
Wake-robbin (T. cernum) is found in 
late summer by its showy red berries. 

Sheets of blue in Mav under tall trees 
are afforded by the Blue Plilox (Phlox 
divaricata) and in every shade of blue, 
even the lighter tints to pure white. At 
the same time the May -apple (Podophyl- 
lum j)eltatum) occupies the stage not 
through its big white flowers which nod 
under the umi)rella leaves, but because 
these big leaves are a much lighter yellow 
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green than oUier foliage of the under- 
woods. 

^Midsummer woods flame yellow with 
Sunflowers. Wherever the sun shines 
through the foliage it is reflected in heads 
of gold. Soon as these become clusters of 
black seeds, the yellow of the many Gold- 
enrods, or the lavender and white of As- 
ters, colors the same wood scenes. These 
pictures belong to the northern woods, 
and not to the open fields of the prairie. 

Marsh Growths of the Skokie. 

The valley of the Skokie ha^s growths 
of its own; the flowers are found else- 
wliere only in such places as the fiats at 
Waukegan. Where the water stands in 
pools all summer the Cattail (Typha lati- 
folia) sways its leaves like corn in the 
summer wind. Many of the plants along 
the nearly dry water courses are weedy 
in habit, and not striking in the land- 
scape pictures, but their gi'een foliage is 
far more pleasing than the open sewers 
that some householders have begun to es- 
tablish there. 

Though this imitation brook is a young 
lake in the spring, in midsummer the 
pools are few, but wherever there is a bit 
of wetness left in the soil long flaming 
red lines of Cardinal-flower (Lobelia 
cardinalis) mark its course — but not as 
plentifully as once, for whoever wanders 
down the Skokie feels impelled to yank it 
up by the armfuls. 

Flower Pictures of the Prairie. 

The iSorth Shore region is not really 
prairie land, but the prairie pictures come 
right uj) to the Skokie. 

The Painted-cup (Castelleja coccinea) 
was once rather common, and painted the 
meadows scarlet in the days of the Indian, 
but it seems rather to have disappeared 
with the advent of the white man. 

The open spaces of the prairie seem ap- 
propriate for the showy yellow heads of 
tlie big CoTuposites, miniature "suns*' of 
all kinds shining above the grass. Sun^ 
flowers (Helianthus) in some dozen spe- 
cies, Tickseed (Coreopsis) as many 
though not as tall, Oxeye ( Ileliopsis ) , 
C^oneflowers (Rudbeckia) and the slender 
Lepachys, Rosin- weed and Compass-plant 
(Silphium) taller than a man, and Pur- 
"^ Coneflower (Echinacea ])urpurea) a 



**sun" 



that shines magenta-purple- 



these color the prairies from June tq 
autumn, and make one of the character- 
istic flower scenes of the continent. 

Lesser accidental flower spots are given, 
especially along the railroad tracks by 
white drifts of Flowering Spurge 
(Euphorbia corollata) or pink fields of 
Onions, yes, the Prairie Onion (Allium 
stellatum) which has all the grace of 
many rare bulbs from distant tropics. 

Naturalized Plants. 
When taking account of the plants 
along the railroad track we soon become 
aware that many of the growths are not 
native, but came westward along with 
man. Bouncing-bet (Saponaria offici- 
nalis) and Butter-and-eggs (Linaria vul- 
garis) are very much at home already, 
and make blotches of pink-purple and 
two-toned yellow all summer on the rail- 
road fills. 

Several clover-like plants have come in, 
and threaten to crowd out the more orna- 
mental native species. They are sure to 
follow in the wake of civilization, and 
there is no way of avoiding them. Thest* 
changes in the character of the landscape 
colors are always brought about hv 
''weeds,'' like the' Buttercups and AVhite- 
weed in the hayfields of the eastern states. 
Even plants take advantage of the habits 
of the white man as they differ from 
those of the Indian. 

Since our landscape colors are sure to 
change anyway, we may as well help the 
good cause along, and avoiding Canada 
Thistle, and such pests, turn loose those 
plants that will really add to the colors 
of the woods and fields. Little has yet 
been tried along the roads and fences of 
the North Shore region. Among others 
worthy of trial is the Giant Groundsel 
(Senecio Clivorum) a gia«it Ragweed 
with bold foliage and orange heads of 
flowers, as showy as the Orange Milk- 
weed, and held much higher above the 
grass. It seeds freely, and sown in a 
moist loam in partial shade makes itself 
known by the third year. 

This kind of gardening can be tried 
out by any plant lover, one who knows 
the habits of the plants with which he i< 
working, but the indiscriminate sowing of 
seeds of exotic plants will bring few results. 
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The Summer School for the study of 
landscapes and gardens to be offered at 
the Lake Forest University represents an- 
other important step in the new life of 
an old profession, Landscape Gardening, 

one that was concerned mostly with the 
gardens, lawns and fields of private prop- 
erty, reserved for the owner and his 
friends, from which the general public 
was barred out and screened out. 

The new lease of life is largely due to 
a broader conception of the province of 
the man and woman who designs land- 
scape. It is now coming to be generally 
recognized that it is the great mass of 
people wlio are entitled to know more and 
see more of sucii beaut v. The beaut v of 
this country of ours, especially in the set- 
tled parts, will be more dependent up<m 
what the multitudes of people with small 
home grounds will do, rather than upon 
work accomplished in the conventional 
way on the few large estates of a locality. 
In the sparsely settled sections it will de- 
pend upon what the farmer will do with 
his landscapes under the direction of such 
work as Prof. Wilhelm Miller has been 
doing in the State of Illinois, as repre- 
sented in his attractive publication, **The 
Illinois Way." (Circular 170, Illinois 
Agricultural Expt»riment Station, "The 
Illinois Way/' Also, Circular 184, "The 
Prairie Spirit in Landscajx* (Jardening.") 

This work at the Lake Forest l^ni- 
versity I understand represents to a large 
degree the advanced position that is taken 
bv the Garden Clubs of America, one of 
which is aiding in the support of this 
course of studv and observation. 

Let us ])riefly review the profession of 
Landscape Gardening from the educa- 
tional point of view. The following titles 
and dates represent progressively the 
landscaj)e and garden classic writings: 

*^()f Gardens,'' I^ord Francis Bacon 
(1625). 

'*An Essay on Verdant Sculpture,'^ 
Alexander Pope (1713). 

"Fnconnected Thoughts on Garden- 
ing." William Shenstone (17()4). 



"A History of Modern Gardening/' 
by Horace Walpole (1762). 

"Observations on Modern Gardening," 
Thomas Whateley (1770). 

"A Dissertation on Oriental Garden- 
ing,'' by Sir William Chambers (1772). 

"Remarks on Forest Scenery," by Wm. 
Gilpin (1791). 

"An Essay on the Picturesque," by Sir 
Uvedale Price (1794). 

"Observations on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Landscape Gardening," by 
Humphrey Repton (1803). 

"Hints on the Formation of Gardens 
and Pleasure Grounds," by J. C. Loudon 
(1812). 

"Andeutungen uber Landschrafts Gart- 
nerei," by Furst Hermann von Puckler- 
Muskau (1834). 

"How to Lay Out a Small Garden," by 
Edward Kemp (1850). 

"L'Art des Jardins," by Edouard 
Andre (1879). 

These and similar works are the back- 
ground of the treatment of our landscapes 
in the Colonial da vs. First we had such 
artists as Parmentier, from the mother 
country, who worked in the vicinity of 
New York, and Thomas Jefferson, whose 
example in Virginia had a great influence 
in the South. Such men as these deter- 
mined the design of the home grounds of 
manv Colonial estates. 

T\\en came Andrew Jackson Downing, 
whose works, "A Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 
Adapted to North .\merica" (1841;, 
"(ottage Residences" (1842), "Tlie 
Architecture of Country Houses" (1851), 
and "Rural Essays" '(1853), were the 
first important contributions wholly 
American to the profession; these still are 
regarded as the American classics of the 
profession. 

Following this came the ^vork of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, Sr., and Calvert 
Vaux in the building of Central Park, the 
description of which is filed away in 
many park reports, but the living ex- 
amples are the inspiration of most that is 
best in our park making today. 

Details f(u- such work as this were sup- 
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plied by such writings as those of Kobert 
Morris Copeland, "Country Life, a Hand- 
book of Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Landscape Gardening*^ (1859), of which 
the fifth edition was printed in 1866. 

Further inspiration was given by the 
later work and writings of Mr. Ohnsteil 
and his associates Charles Eliot and 
Henry Sargent Codman, who have passed 
away. Something of this work is de- 
scribed for us in "Charles Eliot; Land- 
scape Architect'' (1903), a splendid 
memorial by his father. More than any 
other artists these men have established 
much of the foundation and the back- 
ground of the practice today. Mr. Cod- 
man, in his connection with Mr. Olmsted 
at the World's Fair at Chicago had a very 
important part in establishing the Fair 
which was the portal at which the de- 
cadence of a mid-century period, in which 
Mr. Olmsted was the shining light, gave 
way to the greater enlightenment and ap- 
preciation of today. The North Shore 
has in large measure developed from the 
extension of the park system of Chicago, 
elaborated by Mr. Olmsted and his asso- 
ciates after the Fair. 

In this North Shore region the two im- 
portant men who were associated in the 
early days in the design of its landscapes 
were H. W. S. Cleveland and W. M. R. 
French. Mr. Cleveland continued in tlie 
work about Chicago and its vicinity; his 
published writings are not bulky, but 
valuable. Such are: "A Few Hints on 
Landscape Gardening in the West 
(1871), "Parks and Boulevards in Cities 
(1872), "Landscape Architecture a.s ap- 
plied to the Wants of the West" (1873), 
(of which an extract was printed in the 
September number of Billerica). 

The other, Mr. French, came to be a 
great teacher as the Director of the Art 
Institute, and in other branches of the 
fine arts. As an engineer in the region 
north of Chicago his work is well known ; 
of his training in the design of landscapes 
as associated with Mr. Cleveland we get 
some idea from the reprint from his pro- 
fessional writings given in the November 
issue of Billerica. 

In a talk given by Mr. French as 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
at a meeting of the American Society of 
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Jjandscape Architects, he said of his early 
work: "Mv first work was that of sur- 
veying. 1 then became interested in land- 
scape work and went into partnership 
with Mr. II. W. S. Cleveland, with whom 
I worked on South Park, Chicago, in 1858 
and 1859, on Drexel Boulevard, on Hins- 
dale, lower part of Garfield Park, and also 
made several subdivisions and several 
cemetery plans in private practice, one 
cemeterv being Menomenie, Wis., and an- 
other at Elkton, Wis. The panic of 1873 
closed my practice and Mr. H. W. S. 
Cleveland went to St. Paul, Minn. I un- 
dertook writing and lecturing on fine 
arts, and 35 years ago I became associated 
with the Art Institute. I also did some 
water colors for Mr. Cleveland." 

During all this period the opportunities 
for an education in the profession were 
rcmfined almost whollv to the offices of the 
few practitioners. There has been a 
growing recognition of the study and 
making of landsca])es as a profession. Now 
the educational facilities are great. There 
is a post graduate coui-se offered at Har- 
vard College; a regular four years' course 
is given at Cornell, University of Illinois, 
Universitv of Pennsvlvania, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, Iowa State College : 
a)urses nearly as complete are to be had 
in the University of Maine, University of 
California, Ohio State University, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, and other universities 
and agricultural colleges, as fast as equip- 
ment and teachers can be provided; there 
are courses open to women exclusively, as 
at Smitli College and Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, in Massachusetts, and a college 
whollv for the training of women for the 
profession at Groton, Mass., the Low- 
thorpe School. 

Recently the profession has been 
brought into relation with the other fine 
arts l)y the provision for a scholarship in 
tlie Academy at liome, and the appoint- 
ment of a representative of the profes- 
sion upon its jury. 

All these present facilities have been 
developed within the last twentv vears. 
Thus men and women can now get a pro- 
fessional training in the design of land- 
scapes comparable to that possible in the 
other fine arts. 
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SUCCESSION OF FOREST 
GROWTHS. 



I 



Robert Douglas. 
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It is the prevailing and almost univer- 
sal belief that when native . forests are 
destroyed they will be replaced by other 
kinds, for the simple reason that the soil 
has been impoverislied of the constituents 
required for the growth of that particular 
tree or trees. This I believe to be one of 
tlie fallacies handed down from past ages, 
taken for granted, and never questioned. 
Xowhere does the English Oak grow bet- 
ter than where it grew when William the 
Conqueror found it at the time he in- 
vaded Britain. Where do you find White 
Pines growing better than in parts of 
Xew England, where this tree has grown 
from time immemorial? Where can vou 
find young Redwoods growing more thrift- 
ily than among their giant ancestors, 
nearly or quite as old as the Christian 
era? 

The question why the original growth 
is not reproduced can best be answered 
bv some illustrations. Wlien a Pine-forest 
is burned over both trees and seeds are 
destroyed, and as the burned trees cannot 
sprout from the stump like Oaks and 
many other trees, the land is left in a 
condition well suited for the germination 
of tree-seeds, but there are no seeds to 
genninate. It is an open field for pio- 
neers to enter, and the seeds which arrive 
there first have the right of possession. 
The Aspen Poplar (Populus tremuloides) 
has tlie advantage over all other trees. Tt 
is a native of all our northern forests, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Even 
fires cannot eradicate it, as it grows in 
moist as well as dry places, and sprouts 
from any part of the root. It is a short 
lived tree, consequently it seeds when 
quite young and seeds abundantly ; the 
seeds are light, almost infinitesimal, and 
are carried on wings of down. Its seeds 
ripen in spring, and are carried to great 
distances at the verv time when the 
ground is in the best condition for them. 
P'ven on the dry mountain sides in Col- 
orado, the snows are just melting and the 
ground is moist where they fall. 



To grow this tree from seed would re- 
quire the greatest skill of the nurseryman, 
but the burnt land is its paradise. Wher- 
ever you see it on high, dry land you may 
rest assured that a fire has been there. On 
land-slides you will not find its seeds 
germinating, although they have been de- 
posited there as abundantly as on the 
burned land. 

Next to the Aspen and Poplars comes 
the Canoe Birch, and further north the 
Yellow Birch, and such other trees as have 
provision for scattering their seeds. I 
have seen acorns and nuts germinating in 
clusters on burned lands in a few in- 
stances. They had evidently been buried 
there by animals and had escaped the 
fires. I have seen the Red Cherry (Prunus 
pennsylvanica) coming up in great quan- 
tities where they might never have germ- 
inated had not the fires destroyed the 
debris which covered the seed too deeply. 

A careful examination around the mar- 
gin of a burned forest will show the trees 
of surrounding kinds working in again. 
Thus by the time the short-lived Aspens 
(and they are very short-lived on high 
land ) have made a covering on the burned 
lands, the surrounding kinds will be found 
re-established in the new forest, the seeds 
of the conifers, carried in by the winds, 
the berries by the birds, the nuts and 
acorns by the squirrels, the mixture vary- 
ing more or less from the kinds which 
grew there before the fire. 

It is wonderful how far the seeds of 
berries are carried by birds. The wax^ 
wings and cedar-birds carry seeds of our 
Tartarian Honeysuckles, Purple Barber- 
ries, and many other kinds four miles 
distant, where we see them spring up on 
lake shore, where these birds fly in flocks 
to feed on the Juniper l>erries. It seems 
to be the same everywhere. I found Eu- 
ropean Mountain Ash trees last summer 
in a forest in Xew Hampshire; the seed 
must have been carried over two miles 
as the crow flies. 

While this alternation is going on in 
the east, and may have been going on for 
thousands of years, the Rocky Mountain 
district is not so fortunate. When a 
forest is burned down in that dry region, 
it is doubtful if coniferous trees will ever 
grow again except in some localities spe- 
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cially favored. 1 have seen localities 
where short-lived trees were dying out and 
no others taking their places. Such spots 
will hereafter take their places above the 
timber-line, which seems to me to be a 
line governed by circumstances more than 
by altitude or quality of soil. 

There are a few exceptions where Pines 
will succeed Pines in a burned-down for- 
est. Pinus Murray ana grows up near the 
timber-line in the Rocky Mountains. This 
tree has persistant cones, which adhere to 
the trees for manv vears. I liave counted 
the cones of sixteen years on one of these 
trees, and examined burned forests of this 
species, where many of the cones had ap- 
])arently been bedded in the earth as the 
trees fell. The heat had opened the cones, 
and tlie seedlings were growing up in 
myriads; but not a conifer of any other 
kind could be seen as far as tlie fire had 
reached. 

In the Michigan Peninsula, Northern 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, P. Banksiana, 
a comparatively worthless tree, is replac- 
ing the valual)ie Ked Pine (P. resiuosa), 
and in the Sierras P. Murravana and P. 
tuberculata are replacing the more valu- 
able species by the same process. 

In this case, also, the worthless trees 
are the shortest-lived, so we see that Na- 
ture is doing all that she can to remedy 
the evil. Man only is reckless, and espe- 
cially the American man. The Mexican 
will cut large limbs off his trees for fuel, 
but w^ill spare the tree. p]ven the poor 
Indian, when at the starvation point, 
stripping the bark from the Yellow Pine 
(P. ponderosa), for the mucilaginous 
matter being formed into sap-wood, will 
never take a strip wider than one-third 
the circumference of the tree, so that its 
growth may not be injured. 

We often read that Oaks are springing 
up in destroyed forests where Oaks had 
never grown before. The writers are no 
doubt sincere, but they are careless. The 
only Pine-forests where Oaks are not in- 
termixed are either in land so sandy that 
Oaks cannot be made to grow on them 
at all, or so far north that they are be- 
yond their northern limit. In the Green 
^Fountains and in the New England for- 
ests, in the Pine-forests in Pennsylvania, 
in the Adirondacks, in Wisconsin and 



Michigan — except in sand — I have found 
Oaks mixed with the Pines and Spruces. 
In northwestern Minnesota and in north- 
ern Dakota the Oaks are near their north- 
ern limit, but even there the Burr Oak 
drags on a bare existence among the Yel- 
low Pines. In Colorado we find them as 
shrubs among the Pines and Douglas 
Spruces. In New Mexico we find them 
scattered among the Pinons. In Arizona 
they grow like Hazel-bushes among the 
Yellow Pines. On the Sierra Nevada the 
Oak region crosses the Pine region, and 
scattering Oaks reach far up into the 
mountains. Yet Oaks will not flourish 
between the one hundredth meridian and 
the eastern base of the Sierras, owing to 
the aridity of the climate. I recentl}' 
found Oaks scattered among the Red- 
woods on both sides of the (.-oast Range 
Mountains. 

Darwin has truly said ''The Oaks are 
driving the Pines to the sands." Wher- 
ever the Oak is established — and we have 
seen that it is alreadv established wher- 

« 

ever it can endure the soil and climate — 
there it will remain and keep on advanc- 
ing. The Oak produces comparatively 
few seeds. \Miere it produces a hundred, 
the Ash and Maple will yield a thousand, 
the Elm ten thousand, and many other 
trees a hundred thousand. The acorn has 
no provision for protection and transpor- 
tation like many tree-seeds. Many kinds 
are furnished with wings to float tliem on 
the water and carry them in the air. Near- 
ly every tree-seed, except the acorn, has 
a case to protect it while growing, either 
opening and casting the seeds off to a dis- 
tance when ripe or falling with them to 
protect them till they begin to germinate. 
Even the equally large seeds of other 
kinds are protected in some way. The 
Hickory-nut has a hard shell, which shell 
itself is protected by a strong covering un- 
til ripe. The Black Walnut has both a 
hard shell and fleshy covering. The acorn 
is the only seed I can thing of which ia 
left by Nature to take care of itself. It 
matures without protection, falls heavily 
and helplessly to the ground, to be eaten 
and trodden on bv animals, vet the few 
which escape, and those which are trodden 
under are well able to compete in the race 
for life. While the Elm and Maple seeds 
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are drying up on the surface, the Hick- 
ories and Walnuts waiting to be cracked, 
the acom is at work with its coat off. It 
drives its tap-root into the earth in spite 
of grass, and brush, and litter. No mat- 
ter if it is shaded by forest-trees so that 
the sun cannot penetrate, it will manage 
to make a short stem and a few leaves the 
first season, enough to keep life in the 
root, which will drill in deeper and deeper. 
When age or accident removes the tree 
which has over-shadowed it, then it will 
assert itself. Fires may run over the land, 
destroying almost everything else, the Oak 
will be killed to the ground but it will 
throw up a new shoot the next spring, the 
root will keep enlarging, and when the op- 
portunity arrives, it will make a vigorous 
growth, in proportion to the strength of 
the root, and throw out strong side roots, 
and after that care no more for its tap- 
root, which has been its only support, than 
the frog cares for the tail of a tadpole 
after it has got on its own legs. 

There is no mvsterv about the succes- 
sion of forest-growths, nothing in Nature 
is more plain and sini|)le. We cannot but 
admire her wisdom, economy and justness, 
compensating in another direction for any 
disadvantage a s])ecics may have to labor 
under. Every kind of tree has an inter- 
esting history in itself. Seeds with a hard 
shell, or with a pulpy or resinous covering, 
which retards their germination, are often 
saved from becoming extinct by these 
means. 

Tlie Hed Cedar (.Jiini|)erus virginiana) 
reaches from Florida to and beyond Cape 
Cod; it is among the hills of Tennessee, 
through the Middle States and New Eng- 
land. It is scattered through the western 
states and territories, at long distances 
apart, creeping up the Platte River, in 
Nebraska. (I found onlv three in the 
Black Hills, in Dakota, in an extended 
search for the different trees which grow 
there. Found only one in a long ramble 
in the liills at Las Vegas, New Mexico.) 
Yet this tree has erept across the con- 
tinent, and is found Iutc and there in 
a north-westerlv direction between the 
Platte and tlie Pacific Coast. It is ow- 
ing to the resinous coating which protects 
its seeds that this tree is found today scat- 
tered over that immense region. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE AT LAKE 

FOREST COLLEGE. 



The Editor is in receipt of a notice of 
a series of lectures and demonstrations in 
Landscape Architecture to be offered at 
Lake Forest College this coming summer 
from June 24th to August 5th under the 
direction of Professor Ralph Rodney Root 
of the University of Illinois. This sum- 
mer school has been made possible through 
the interest of the Garden Club of Illi- 
nois, with the co-operation of the Presi- 
dent and Trustees of Lake Forest College 
and the University of Illinois. 

This course will be open to anyone in- 
terested in gardening and outdoor life, 
whether professionally as designers of 
landscape or students, or as owners of 
private estates. Mrs. Byron L. Smith, 
whose estate has given so large a number 
of species to our list of species in the 
North Shore to date, has offered the use 
of the fine collection of trees and shrubs 
for class study. The whole North Shore 
region gives unusual opportunity for tlie 
study of landscapes. 

The work will be divided under three 
heads : Historv and Theorv of Landscape 
Architecture, Applied Landscape Design, 
and Plant Study and Planting Design. 
Each series will consist of lectures, illus- 
trations, observations in the field, and 
readings in standard works. Mr. Hollis- 
ter will give the indoor lectures on plants. 
Professor Root will give his personal at- 
tention to this work, and those who are 
thinking of taking up any of these courses 
would do well to get acquainted with liim 
through his l)ook, ** Design in Landscape 
Gardening," published in 1914 by the 
Century Co. This book is designed to 
sum up the principles of landscape 
gardening as a fine art, and show their 
})ractical applications. The illustrations 
are the work of Professor C. F. Kellev 
of the Department of Art, Ohio State 
University, and are a distinct addition to 
the practical value of the work. 
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SPECIFICATIONS ¥011 PIEKS. 



Tlie following is a j)ortio!i of the con- 
tract for the construction of piers built 
on the lake front near Lake Forest, de- 
scribing the material to i)e used in tlie 
building of one pier: 

Length of pier to be one hundred tiftv 
feet (150ft.) 

Width of pier to be eight feet (8 ft.) 

Finished top of pier at tlie end farthest 
from the shore will be two feet (2 ft.) 
above still water, and at the end nearest 
the shore shall be four feet (4 ft.) above 
surface of still water. 

Side timbers extending lengthwise of 
the pier shall he six inches by eight 
inches (() in. x 8 in.), and from twelve 
fwt (Vi ft.) to twenty feet ('^0 ft.) in 
length. 

Bottom course of cross timbers to be 
six inches by eight inches (6 in. x 8 in.) 
spaced not more than four feet (4 ft.) on 
centers, and dovetailed into side timbers 
at either end. 

All other side timbers to be four inches 
by six inches (4 in. x i\ in.) placed on 
everv other course, dovetailed into side 
timbers and spaced not more than ten 
^eet (10 ft.) on centers. 

The space between the side timbers of 
the pier shall be covered with a solid floor 
of two-inch (2 in.) plank, laid length- 
wise of the pier on the bottom tie timbers. 
These plank to be secured with spikes to 
the bottom timbers with thirty-j>enny 
spikes, and laid sufficiently close to pre- 
vent sand or gravel from passing through. 

The pier shall have a firm foundation 
on eight by eight inch (8 in. x 8 in.) 
'T)ed" timbers, twenty feet (20 ft.) in 
length; these ])ed timbers to be strongly 
bolted to bottom of pier with the middle 
of each timber under the middle line of 
the pier. 

When placed in the required location, 
the shell of the proposed pier thus formed 
shall be filled to a depth of one foot 
(1 ft.) above the surface of still water 
with stone, coarse gravel or concrete. 

The pier shall be covered with a floor 
made of two-inch (2 in.) plank laid 
crosswise and spiked at each end with two 
sixty-penny spikes into the side timbers. 

Two stringers four inches by six inches 
(4 in. x G in.) running lengthwise of the 



pier shall be bolted to top of pier with 
*'drift" bolts made of three-quarter inch 
square iron, headed and jiointed from 
twelve (12 in.) to twenty inches (20 in.) 
in length, one at each end of the timbers 
and one or more in the center, as may 1h» 
required. 

There shall be fourteen (14) white or 
black oak piles driven around the outer 
end of the pier and spaced as follows: 

Five (5) piles shall be plactnl at each 
comer of the pier, and one pile shall be 
driven on each side sixteen feet (1(> ft.) 
from the outer end of the pier. A second 
pair of piles shall be driven one on either 
side of the pier at a distance of thirty-two 
feet (32 ft.) from the outer end. 

The piles shall be not less than twelve 
inches (12 in.) at the butt end and shall 
be driven not less than seven ft»et (7 ft.) 
into the solid clay or hard pan. 

The corner piles after being driven are 
to be cut off at a uniform height of one 
foot (1 ft.) above the top of the said 
pier and shall be chained together with a 
one-half inch cable chain and well spiked. 

The two inside pairs of piles shall have 
an iron rod, connected across the top of 
said pier, extended through the piles to 
hold them in place. 

KECOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OF 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 
are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 
evidence. 



A. G. POLLARD CO. 

Menimack, Palmer and Middle Streets - - - LOWELL, MASS. 



Talbot Mills 

FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARK, Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. TALBOT, Superintendent 

NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

Manufacturers of 

WOOLEN and WORSTED FABRICS 

FOR 

MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

A RBTAIL SALES OFFICE IS CONDUCTED AT THE MILLS 



WHOLESALE PRICES 
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ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



Roland G. Wright 

'Re0i0tere^ ^ 
pbarmaciet 

Corner Main and River Sts. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 



F. G. MORET & CO. 

Hay, Grain, Coal 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



Telephone 36-2 



Billerica Centre 



Fine Stationery, School 

Supplies, Souvenir 

Post Cards 

Pure Candies 
"Daily "Papers 
and Magazines 

MAGAZINES AT CLUB RATES 

T. F. LYONS 



H. G. WATTS CO. 



and Hardware 
Billerica Centre Telephone 19-3 



"HARRIGAN" 

SPLICING LINKS 



PUT UP IN 

BOXES OF 

100 




$1.0d Kl MX 

NET 

Order a I — » l< 
Boi by MaU. 



and INSULATORS 




(Put up in BoiM of 28 at 92.00 Net.) 



Qreataat Tlme-Seving Oevicee yet fA- 
vented. Can ke applied te any Pull teokei 
Ghein In about M aecenda. Simply cut 
the Chain and Splice In aa •houm in cut. 
Inaulatore ahould be uaed la all Kltehana, 
■athe. Cellar* and B aa e m ewte. 



PatcDted and Maaufactured bj 

rHOMAS M. HARRIGANi 

WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

When asked again to help, Mr Egan 
retaliates with the present article on the 
choice of a National Flower, with the sug- 
gestion that the Garden Clubs of our 
country consider the matter. Copy of 
this article has been sent to the President 
and the Secretary of the Garden Club of 
America, and I am informed that the mat- 
ter will be considered by tlie Council of 
Presidents of the Garden Club of Ameri- 
ca on March 29. Whctlier or not it is de- 
cided that the present moment is a proper 
one to push the matter, a copy of this is- 
sue will be ?ent to each of the various Gar- 
den Clubs of the country. 

Much of the material on the National 
Flowers considered to date is taken from 
Vol. II of Garden and Forest. Informa- 
tion as to the standing of the Columbine 



as a National Flower was obtained upon 
request from the Secretary of the Colum- 
bine Association, 50 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

We are glad to have something of the 
broader consideration of the future of a 
region like the North Shore as influenced 
by the near presence of a large city like 
Chicago. As you are interested in the 
writings of Mr. Kobinson I would sug- 
gest that you read his books: "Modern 
Civic Art," "The Improvement of Towns 
and Cities," and his recent work, "City 
i^lanning," a revision of "The Width and 
Arrangement of Streets," all of which 
should be in your Public Library. 

In order that garden lovers of the 
North Shore may get a little acquainted 
with the work of Mr. Ralph Rodney Root 
before he comes to Lake Forest College 
for the Summer School of Landscape 
Architecture, he sent in, on request of the 
Editor, a discussion on the use of color 
in the garden. He takes a broader aspect 
than the usual consideration of flower 
color, and shows how the study applies to 
all the features of the garden. 



OUR NATIONAL FLOWER 



Some day a national flower will be es- 
tablished — either historically, dramatical- 
ly or deliberately. 

The historic associations before the 
reign of Louis VII led him to adopt the 
Fleur-de-Lis as his talisman, and thus 
made this the national flower of France. 
The English soldier who stepped on a 
thistle, and, by his exclamations, gave 
warning of a surprise attack on the army 
of James I of Scotland, caused the Thistle 
to acquire undying fame in that country, 
and it resulted eventually that it became 
the national flower of Scotland. 

The deliberate selection of a flower by 
popular vote as in Kansas, may be the 
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method by which a national flower will be- 
come established. If the deliberate action 
of a majority of all civic, social, patriotic 
and educational associations should, for 
example, favor the Trailing Arbutus, be- 
cause of its associations with the Pilgrims 
of Plymouth, or the Goldenrod with its 
nation-wide distribution, or if any other 
flower should be accepted by the people, 
and then established in the craftsman- 
ship of the nation by American designers 
and artists, then a dramatic event, when 
it comes, may not be able to displace the 
flower that has been deliberately selected 
by popular favor. 

Whether or not a national flower may 
be established, we ought to strive to be- 
come a floral nation by adopting for gen- 
eral use such flowers that can be readily 
established in the old fields and along the 
roadsides of each locality. While such 
local flowers are likely to be aliens, they 
will soon come to be accepted by reason of 
their persistence, vigor and beauty in the 
landscape. 

The Dandelion, weed that it is, is a 

thing of beauty, and so are the Whiteweed 

and Chicory. Many of the drumlin hills 
of eastern Massachusetts are made hills 
of gold by the Woad-wax. The Yellow 
Bedstraw is spreading in the gravelly 
plains and ridges. In the western part 
of the state carpets of Thyme and low 
thickets of Shrubby Cinquefoil are spread- 
ing in the open lands. The Purple Loose- 
strife is a blaze of glory in the moist 
swales along the Hudson, above New 
York. The ^Scotch Broom is making the 
winter green and the summer golden un- 
der the woods of Virginia. The Japanese 
Evergreen Honeysuckle is established 
throughout the South on raw sunny 
banks and in shady woods. 

Nearly all these plants represent happy 
aliens of the old world that are vigorous- 
ly establishing tliemselves in the new 
world and driving out the natives as we 
people of European descent have driven 
out the native American Indian tribes. 

The Director. 



OUR NATIONAL FLOWER. 



\V. C. Eg AN. 



Although in times past several attempts 
have been made to authoritatively choose 
an emblematical National flower, the ques- 
tion still remains an open one. Thirty- 
five states have selected their State flower, 
but Uncle Sam does not yet know what 
to wear in his button-hole on national oc- 
casions. 

The last energetic effort to adopt a Na- 
tional flower was made in 1896 by one 
Chapter of The Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, who passed a resolution 
petitioning members of Congress from 
their state to urge the passage of a bill 
in Congress adopting the Trailing Ar- 
butus as a National flower. 

As the women did not vote at that time 
the ungallant congressmen remained in- 
active. 

It requires organized activity in order 
to accomplish any great event. The lack 
of organization working to accomplish one 
end is the cause of the failure of all at- 
tempts hitherto made towards the selec- 
tion of a suitable National flower. 

Since 189G Garden Clubs have sprung 
up all over tlie country, composed mainly 
of intelligent flower-loving women who 
give tlieir personal attention to their gar- 
dens. These clubs are located all over 
the United States, each beins: a unit of an 
organized national Garden Club. No 
class of people is so competent to select a 
National Flower as are the members of 
these clubs. It is the knowledge and love 
of flowers that liave brought them to- 
gether. 

Now that these clubs are riding the 
waves of enthusiastic prosperity why not 
have them consider the question, select a 
flower, interest their congressmen, and get 
it ordained? What method to adopt in 
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the proceedings is a question^ and an in- 
tricate one at that, but a woman's brain 
is fertile, and a way out of the woods 
could certainly be found. 

Local preference should not prevail. It 
is a national affair and a flower should be 
chosen that is abundantly seen in every 
state of the Union, We can teach our 
children to love and revere the Stars and 
Stripes, as the flag is easily attainable at 
all times, and may be placed before their 
eyes; so, too, must be the National Flower. 
Flowers like the Trailing Arbutus are en- 
tirely out of the question as they are seen 
abundantly by but few people. If a sim- 
ple vote was taken, without the whole 
question in all its parts being fully con- 
sidered, there is danger that the eastern 
clubs, being in the majority, might select 
a flower that is not national in its dis- 
tribution, and not found in the west. 

Here is a suggestion of how the matter 
may be accomplished. 

Suppose that one or more members of 
each club read a paper on the subject be- 
fore their club, copies of which be sent to 
each club in the national organization. It 
might be well if the President of the na- 
tional organization would issue a mandate 
requiring all clubs to have these papers 
read at meetings held, say, in June and 
July, and request that enough meetings 
be held between then and September or 
October to read and consider all papers on 
the subject read before the other clubs. 
When all this is done a vote may be taken 
by each club and the result forwarded to 
headquarters in time for the annual meet- 
ing to announce tlie flower receiving the 
most votes. 

Steps may then be taken to bring the 
matter up before Congress for action. 

In all considerations of the subject the 
main factor that should be uppermost in 
the mind is to choose a flower that may 
be seen and known by the greatest number 



of the people. It is to be a national flower 
and should be national in its distribution. 
The characteristics of the flower should 
be considered. Take the suggested Trail- 
ing Arbutus. It is botanically known as 
Epigaea repens. Its generic name is com- 
posed of two words : epi, upon, and gaia, 
the earth; and repens means trailing or 
creeping; so that the whole name given to 
it means **T railing upon the ground." Is 
that characteristic of American manhood ? 
Six of the states have chosen the Gold- 
en-rod. How many of them considered 
the fact that one of the most common spe- 
cies is known as Solidago canadensis, the 
Canadian Golden-rod. And as for the 
Columbine, the most widely distributed 
species is Aquilegia canadensis. 

Some years ago when the question was 
red hot I wrote an article on the subject, 
part of which I will quote here: 

'Tjet us consider the humble Sunflower, 
Who has not seen it ? Who does not know 
some form of it ? Its generic name, Heli- 
anthus, is from helios, the sun, and cmthos, 
a flower. What brighter, more glorious 
emblem could we choose than that flower, 
that in itself suggests the orb that con- 
trols our destinies? As the sun rises in 
the east and pursues its course towards 
the west, so did our civilization in its on- 
ward march from Plymouth Hock to the 
Paciflc Coast. In mythology the sunflow- 
er is the symbol of fidelity, constancy, and 
with it is connected the helpless love of 
Clytie for the god Helios. These two 
words, fidelity and constancy, are surely 
suitable ones to be associated with our Na- 
tional flower, nie Helianthus is not, as 
is the Trailing Arbutus, confined to a 
limited area, but is found everywhere. It 
does not resist cultivation, but thrives un- 
der almost any conditions and holds up its 
head as proudly in the back yards of the 
poor as the gardens of the rich. It does 
not trail upon the ground, but boldly 
stands erect, and faces the sun from morn 
to eve. Is it a typical American plant? 
Yes. Nearly all the known species are 
indigenous to North America, the few ex- 
ceptions found in Peru and Chili, coun- 
tries of the New World. 

^There is another question that might 
be discussed, although its bearing upon 
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the subject is remote. That is, how well 
would the chosen flower lend itself to its 
reproduction by the artist? Occasion will 
come when artistic reproductions are nec- 
essary. The Golden-rod, while graceful in 
itself, is so minute in its parts as to 
render it difficult of a pleasing reproduc- 
tion. The Columbine is easily copied, but 
the Sunflower can be reproduced on more 
decorative lines than almost any other, 
especially adapting itself to conventional 
form." 

Flowers Chosen as State Emblems. 

Arkansas — Apple blossoms. 
Alaska — Forget-me-not. 
Alabama — Golden-rod . 
California — California Poppy. 
Colorado — Columbine. 
Connecticut — Mountain Laurel 
Delaware — Peach blossom. 
Florida — Orange blossom. 
Indiana — Com. 
Idaho — Syringa. 
Kansas — Sunflower. 
Kentucky — Trumpet-flower. 
Louisiana — Magnolia. 
Montana — Bitter-root. 
Maryland — Golden-rod. 
Missouri — Golden-rod . 
Mississippi — Magnolia. 
Minnesota — Moccasin-flower. 
Maine — Pine cone and tassel. 
Michigan — Apple blossom. 
Nebraska — Golden-rod. 
New York — Rose. 
North Dakota— Wild Rose. 
Oklahoma — Mistletoe. 
Oregon — Oregon-grape. 
Ohio — Scarlet Carnation. 
Pennsylvania — Golden-rod. 
Rhode Island — Violet. 
South Dakota — Pasque-flower. 
South Carolina — Golden-rod. 
Texas — Blue-bonnet. 
Utah — Searo Lilv. 
Vermont — Red Clover. 
Washington — Rhododendron 
West Virginia — Rhododendron 



THE CHOICE OF A NATIONAL 

FLOWER. 



In a letter to Garden and Forest print- 
ed July 10, 1889, Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
says: "A flower might have been selected 
when the flag and the eagle were chosen; 
and chance may some day give us one, in 
some great national crisis, when we are 
least thinking about it. But to choose de- 
liberately by 'popular' voting, and then 
to impose the choice upon a nation so im- 
mense and so widely scattered over dif- 
ferent soils and under different skies — 
this seems, indeed, a hopeless effort." 

She then states that the four favorites 
to date are : First of all the Golden-rod, 
then the Mayflower, the Sunflower and 
the Mountain Laurel. 

The Golden-rod "is widely distributed 
throughout the United States, and fa- 
miliar enough to be beloved by all Ameri- 
cans ; and though it grows in other coun- 
tries it does not grow in Europe, (unless 
as introduced in gardens), except in the 
higher parts of Switzerland. It has no 
associations, therefore, which unfit it to 
be our national emblem ; it ife a good flow- 
er to wear on the person as a badge — in- 
dividual, bright, pliable, graceful and 
lasting." 

Speaking of its use in art, she says: 
"The flower of the Golden-rod has no in- 
dividuality, when we stoop to study it; 
isolated from its fellows it looks like nu- 
merous other flowers of the vast family 
of Corapositae. And, moreover, we never 
do isolate it; the Golden-rod as we think 
of it is not a flower but a panicle of 
minute heads, and to separate them would 
be to ruin the type." Similarly the foli- 
age "is never really beautiful or individual 
or well adapted to use in the arts." 

"The May-flower is likewise a character- 
istically American plant, with relatives in 
Asia, but none in Europe. As regards 
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sentiment^ it has perhaps a higher claim 

than any of its rivals. Was not the first 

Pilgrim ship called the *May-flower/ and 

does it matter to the short memories of 

men that the name did not denote our 

Epigaea, but undoubtedly the English 

Hawthorn? But the Epigaea is a poor 

flower to wear — charmingly pretty when 

grown or even when massed in a large 

dish, but ineffective as a little spray — 

stiff in habit and very perishable; and 

while it is very familiar in the eastern 

states, it is unknown *out west/ and, 
therefore, has but a half-claim to adop- 
tion as a national flower." 

As to its adaptability in design she 
says '*it is by no means a good flower for 
the artist. Tt is not strikingly individual; 
it is ineffective; it is weak in form and 
somewhat trivial; it lacks the two indis- 
pensable qualities — dignity and special 
character." 

'*The Sun-flower, like the Golden-rod, 
grows everywhere in our country, varying 
in different localities, but keeping its spe- 
cial character throughout; and it is no- 
where a native of the easteni hemisphere. 
But cultivation in this case has largely 
undone the favor which Nature did us 
in making this flower our own. It is so 
commonly grown in Europe that today it 
can hardlv be called a true American. 
What would the Esthetes' of England sav 
did we exalt the Sunflower to be our Na- 
tional emblem? And should we not feel 
like English esthetes instead of American 
patriots, did we go about with a Sunflow- 
er on our bosoms? Seriously, whenever 
an American sees or hears of Golden-rod, 
Kalmia or Trailing Arbutus, he thinks 
of his own country' and nothing else ; but 
the case is very different with the Sun- 
flower, and 1 think the difference serious- 
ly invalidates its claim to be adopted as 
an emblem of the United States." 

As to its decorative use, she continues: 
"The Sunflower is a cousin of the Golden- 
rod, and one of its great heads resembles 
in large the tiny head which we scarcely 
notice as such in a Soli dago. But tins in- 
crease in size and distinctness makes all 
the difference in the world as regards use 
in the arts. A Sunflower is a flower 



meant to be seen alone, and it is so form- 
al, so massive, so stately that it could ad- 
mirably serve every purpose of the de- 
signer. But the same unfortunate fa6t 
again confronts us. Modern ^esthetieism' 
has made this flower its own, and so fre- 
quently reproduced it, with more or less 
artistic felicity, on a myriad of objects of 
a most trivial sort, that it would seem 
absurd for the American people to try to 
read into the reproduction any sign of 
patriotic meaning * * * * A: generation 
ago we might have made this flower our 
emblem and rejoiced in its use. I fear 
it is spoiled for the purpose today." 

As to the Mountain Laurel: "The 
same lack of universality affects the 
claims of the Mountain Laurel. Prom 
south to north, eastward of Kentucky, it 
is very familiar, but our occidental re- 
gions know it not. Yet it is another true 
American, seen in Europe only in gardens, 
and it is a good flower to wear, while its 
evergreen leaves, with a distinctive char- 
acter of their own, would be available at 
all seasons." 

"Here is a plant which neither art nor 
sentiment has touched as yet, but which 
seems to have been created for the artist's 
hand. Its leaves are so like those of the 
Laurel, which from time immemorial has 
been an artist's favorite, that its popular 
name has sprung from likeness; liey are 
fine in outline, solid in aspect, and beau- 
tifully grouped on the stem, needing but 
a trifle of arrangement to fit them for the 
weaver's or the carver's use. Still more 
beautiful, infinitely more individual, is 
the fiower of the Kalmia in every stage 
of its growth. Look at the conical bud 
with its deeply-cut, symmetrical flutings, 
and admirable contrast between the upper 
and the lower portions, and the ten strong 
points where they meet; see how archi- 
tectonic it is, whether viewed sidewise or 
foreshortened from the top. ***** 
How easy it would be to conventionalize 
this blossom, seen from the inside or the 
outside, and how beautiful it would be, 
in paint or tissues or carvings, when thus 
conventionalized. * * * * 'p^^ flower 
could be almost literally copied and be 
systematic and dignified enough. ♦ * ♦ 
But size means less to the artist than 
*form,' Character,' — and no flower in the 
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world has these iu greater perfection than 
the Mountain Laurel." 

At about this same time in school- 
4)ook8 appeared an impassioned poetic 
plea for the adoption of corn as our em- 
blem, and these words still stick: 
"But the shield of the Great Republic, 
The g\oTy of the West, 
Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled corn, 
Of all our wealth the best." 
The Tulip-tree (Liriodendron tulipif- 
era) has also been suggested, as distinct 
and beautiful in both flower and leaf, and 
also the White Pine as typical of this 
country. 

In a letter printed Nov. 13, 1889, in 
Garden and Forest, some objections to 
the common names of Kalmia latifolia are 
urged, principally because of the chance of 
confusion with the classic Laurel, and 
Magnolia grandiflora is put forward. It 
is the most dignified, beautiful and in- 
dividual of American trees ; its leaves and 
flowers are stately, graceful ; it has all the 
artistic possibilities of the Egyptian Lo- 
tus, dignity, variety and adaptability for 
the designer's purpose in bud, blossom, 
and fruit; it was one of the favorite 
trees of George Washington, and still 
grows at Mount Vernon. "It is symbolic 
of the power and strength, liberty and 
freedom of the great American Eagle." 
— ^The great objection to it is its com- 
paratively restricted range, and the fact 
that Magnolia is found in many species 
in Asia. 

The Native Asters have much the claim 
of the Golden-rod. "It is more abundant 
in North America than elsewhere. One 
hundred and twenty-four species belong to 
our flora. It ranges from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from Canada to Cen- 
tral America. It is beautiful ; it is hardy ; 
it is perennial ; and deserves the senti- 
mental regard of all who see it yearly 
adorning our fields and woods in summer 
and autumn." 
'T^jet the wild Aster be our country's 

flower, 
See how it gems witli stars the 

glorious flag ! 
Onward it spreads, the symbol of our 

power, 



*The Star of Empire,' past each bar- 
rier crag; 
And every blossom, many joined in one. 
Presents the Union, {)eace and free- 
dom won." 

A booth was opened at the World's Fair 
at Chicago, July 4, 1893, and visitors 
found a j)leasant occupation in voting for 
a national flower. Nothing definite came 
from this, but from the association of the 
word "(Columbian" and the extensive use 
of the Columbine in the flower beds at 
the Fair, the suggestion of the considera- 
tion of Columbine as a National Flower 
took the form of a society, The Columbine 
Society, which is still in existence. A 
booklet, '*The National Flower Move- 
ment," is still procurable (at 3 cents) 
from the Secretary, 50 Garden St, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Through the organized efforts of this 
society more has been accomplished than 
for any other flower, but interest of late 
years has lagged. In its sentimental 
qualifications the Columbine has the ad- 
vantage over its competitors, for though 
its I^tin name, Aquilegia, may have no 
relation to the word for eagle, its com- 
mon name Columbine is by derivation as- 
sociated with Columbus and Columbia. It 
grows in every state in the Union, both 
wild and cultivated, and blooms in the 
national colors, red, white and blue ; while 
it is always obtainable for decoration at 
all occasions of a national character in 
spring and summer, and it is easily adapt- 
ed in manv forms to conventional decora- 
tion. 

"It was to the short-spurred type that 
the names Columbine and Aquilegia were 
originally apj)lied. The latest dictionaries 
confinu the view that Columbine comes 
from the l^tin i*olumba, dove, and was 
given to the flower I)ecau8e of its re- 
semblance to a grou[) of doves. The same 
authorities state that Aquilegia is from 
the Latin aquila, an eagle, most probably 
because when the flower is reversed the 
curved nectaries suggest the five talons of 
an eagle's claw. Of straight-spurred 
fonns we have seven species, as follows : 
the small red-flowered Aquilegia cana- 
densis, which is the one most familiar in 
this region ; two very similar to this in 
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the far west; another, Aquilegia caerulea, 
with blue, lilac, or white flowers, often 
three inches broad and with gpurs 
two inches long; and three, including 
Aquilegia chrysantha and A. longissima, 
with golden or pale yellow flowers, 
having nectaries like horns of plenty, 
ranging from one to six inhces long. 
The |lowers of all our species present 
in front view" the outline of a beau- 
tiful five-rayed star, immediately sugges- 
tive of the stars of our star-spangled ban- 
ner. The time of flowering for the whole 
country is given as extending through the 
spring and early summer. Thus, as will 
be seen, Columbines are available on our 
only national holiday, namely, the Fourth 
of July, which is celebrated in every state ; 
and are at their very best on Memorial 
Day, when we have the most use for a 
national flower." The Columbine is 
claimed to fulfil all the conditions of a 
proper national floral emblem, as recom- 
mended by the National Flower Conven- 
tion (1896) : 

1. It should be a native of the United 
States, and should grow wild over the 
greater part of its area. 

2. It should bloom on one or more of 
our national holidays. 

3. It should be capable of easy cultiva- 
tion in any garden. 

4. It should not be a weed, or in any 
way offensive, or harmful to health. 

5. It should bear what in the popular 
sense is called a flower, and should not 
be merely a foliage plant or one chiefly 
valued for its fruit. 

6. It should lend itself readily to flor- 
al decoration by variety and purity of 
color and distinctiveness of form. 

7. The features characteristic of its 
form should combine such simplicity and 
gracefulness that, when used convention- 
ally in decorative design, the flower may 
be readily recognized independently of its 
color. 

8. It should be a flower which has 
never been used by any other people as 
their floral emblem, and not resemble such 
a flower in general form. 

9. It should possess, if possible, patri- 
otic associations plainly connecting it with 
the best for which our country stands 

« 

among the nations of the world. 



Quoted from the Boston Times, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1898 : 

"If our Flag is a necessity of war, the 
argument continues, the Columbine as an 
emblem is a necessity of peace. Neither 
can truly be said to be entirely indispensa- 
ble, but both are invaluable as means of 
inspiring effort to patriotic achievement. 
Each is fitted to serve its special purpose 
better than anything else possibly could. 
We need the Columbine for our emblem 
of peace. Nothing else can so fitly ex- 
press Columbia's mission as the prophetess 
of peace, the peacemaker of the nations. 
No other emblem can hold so persuasive- 
ly before the people that Christian Ideal 
which prompted our great warrior to say 
"Let us have peace." 

The great merit of the Columbine is 
that it combines within itself the highest 
merits of all rivals. Accordingly it has 
come as the peacemaker among the flow- 
ers. Advocates of other flowers are ceas- 
ing to contend with one another and are 
rallying to the cause, since in the triumph 
of this, they see the realization of more 
than the highest promise of their former 
hope. 

Moreover, in its role of peacemaker, 
and as pre-eminently the emblem of peace, 
the Columbine brings the National Flow- 
er Movement into most opportune rela- 
tions with the present peace movement in 
the world. In the words of President 
McKinley, "The citizens of the United 
States have the right to be proud that 
their country is in the van in the efforts 
which are being made for international 
arbitration." 

Hence, it especially becomes us to adopt 
such a perfect emblem of peace as the Col- 
umbine would be. Not onlv would tliis 
emblem announce to the world the idea of 
Christian policy which our Nation has so 
long maintained, but it would also, by 
ever directing the thoughts of our people 
to the responsibilities of our high mission, 
aid us in maintaining the right. Thus 
the Columbine idea, bom at the Colum- 
bian Exposition, — our country's greatest 
celebration — of the victories of peace — 
becomes a part of that world-wide move- 
ment which the ages shall deem the great- 
est glorv- of this glorious nineteenth 
century." I^ederick L. Sargent. 
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THE PERVASIVE CITY. 



Charles Mulford Robinson 



The North Shore, whatever its special 
attractions, may in a larger sense be taken 
as a type. It is typical of those areas, 
near all modern cities, which are sought 
for residence by those of the well-to-do 
who, feeling able to choose their place of 
abode, select the more or less open coun- 
try, with its spaciousness and quiet, in 
preference to the crowded, blatant city. 
How far is their choice successful? To 
what extent do they escape the city's in- 
fluence ? 

The question is pertinent. .On the ouo 
hand, many besides the wealthy have an 
interest in its answer. For in the train 
of the migrated well-to-do come the larger 
number of those who serve them in hou.ie- 
hold and in shop, and these also for the 
most part are voluntary exiles — chojsing 
whether they will earn their living in the 
garish city with its narrow quarters or m 
the duller but more spacious country. The 
true answer to the question must vilally 
affect the lives of all these hope-sujjport'^d 
emigrants, rich and poor alike, determin- 
ing their responsibilities. On the other 
hand, the answer is of interest to more 
than country dwellers only. Of vital sig- 
nificance to the city is the question 
whether it still has any claim upon tho*5e 
who seek a home just beyond its bounda- 
ries. Freed of economic and political obli- 
gations to the city, do they escape the 
other urban obligations? Does the city 
lose its hold upon its children when t'ley 
are established bevond its walls? Can it 
no longer look to them to assist in the 
solution of its problems? 

It is a familiar Yankee trick — of which, 
however, Socrates was an early and dis- 
tinguished exemplar — to answer a ques- 
tion by asking one. Why, then, do not 



these people who seek a country home go 
further from the city — why do they settle 
within the possibile sphere of its influence 
if they do not still feel bound to it by 
ties of business or of pleasure ? 

These ties are strong. Watch the fre- 
quent trains, loaded witli people drawa 
from their country homes day after day 
into the city's activities;, and, estimating 
the relative energy required for a trip to 
town, think what the lure must be. Or 
watch in these country homes the reading 
of the daily city papers, and hearing tlie 
discussion of city topics^ know that ihe 
interests of the town still lie close to the 
heart. Tlie toll-cables of the telephone 
lines are burdened with city messages ; of 
the notes and letters that bind these coun- 
try dwellers to the outside world, and t^f 
the dividends or other checks that pay 
their bills, how many are from the city — 
in short, how many thoughts are focustcd 
there ? 

In some parts of tlie nearby country 
one sees at night the city lights reflected, 
in a glow in the sky. That glow is .'ym- 
bolical of the city vision which hovers 
still above the country, drawing the eyes 
and thoughts of country-dwellers; beyond 
the reach of which they wUl not go. \t 
is the proximity of the city, whose dust 
they have shaken off, that gives its spe- 
cial residential value to their property.. 
If property fifty minutes from town is 
worth more than property three hours 
away, it is not because the nearer country 
is more countrified, or its scenery neces- 
sarily better. It is because it is within 
nearer reach of town. Leaving the city; 
taking up country life; returning to na- 
ture. These people leave the city phy.sical- 
ly, but not in spirit; theirs is a country 
life tied to the city's apron strings. Per- 
haps it is the better — not the worse — for 
that. It is a broader, richer, fuller life. 
It may be their high privilege to have the- 
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best both of country and of city. If ihey 
are not successful in complete relinquish- 
ment of the city, they are at least as suc- 
cessful as they desire to be. 

It is well, in the rush of life, thus to 
pause at times and take one's soundings. 
If to go into the nearby country is not to 
leave the citv, it is to retain some of the 
city's obligations. We cannot expect to 
enjoy its opportunities — social, cultural 
and financial — and shift all its problems 
to shoulders more hurdeiiod than our own. 
The city still needs, and properly claims, 
the help of those who, reared and pros- 
pered by her, have built new homes be- 
yond her walls, and it may be that they 

are in a position to help her more than 
any. Just enough detached to take dis- 
passionate views, to look at questions 
broadly, to judge without the bias of per- 
sonal interests, they can serve her with a 
hi^h efficicncv. 

The city's problems, the whole range of 
questions involved in the study of city 
planning, are still then, within the scope 
of the residents of such adjacent areas as 
the North Shore typifies. These people 
have not escaped responsihility for a 
knowledge of such subjects ; they can even 
bring to them a special interest and wis- 
dom, and have it in tlieir ])ower to make 
their knowledge count for mucii in the so- 
lution of the city's problems. 

Xor is the application of these princi- 
ples limited to the city. Each suburban 
settlement has its own town planning 
problems; and over all, united all and ty- 
ing up with the city, there is the great 
problem of the extending city. This does 
not mean that tlie citv boundaries are 
sometime to include Lake Forest, for ex- 
ample — though even that might happen. 
But it docs mean that all the region we 
have been considering, near whatever city, 
lies witliin the metropolitan district of 
which that city is the central, or focal, 
point: that with the extension of rapid 
transit facilities and with the growing 
uinquity of the teleplione and motor car, 
thip whole region is to be considered a 
residential area, to be prepared by the in- 
telligent arrangement of streets and roads 



— by, that is to say, intelligent town plan- 
ning — for a development that shall be eco- 
nomicallv wise, and hence efficient. 

On the North Shore, for example, the 
topography provides natural boundaries 
which definitely define the problem. With- 
in those limits haphazard development, 
due to the carelessness of intelligent peo^ 
pie, is inexcusable in these days of scien- 
tific studv and of the assured future for 
the area. 

The whole region is bound to develop as 
a great residential park, made up of many 
little centers and all bound by converging 
lines to the great city. A wise prepara- 
tion of it will affect closely the lives of 
thousands of people, rich and poor, and 
property values to the extent of millions 
of dollars. ^Fhis preparedness involves, 
first, a study of city planning principles, 
and, second, the application of these prin- 
ciples to the gi'ound, in solution of the 
concrete problem. 

(^ity planning is, then, no remote and 
abstract study, as respects the residents of 
this region ; it is no theoretical discussion 
without practical bearing on the questions 
of daily life. Sense of duty, of obliga- 
tion to the city that has meant, and still 
means, so much to near country-residents : 
of responsibility to future generations and 
for the welfare of one's own children; 
humanity, tlirift, sheer common sense, all 
call for it. Than this studv none will be 
found on trial to be more fraught with 
interest and |>ertinence and inspiration. 



NOTICK OF DISC^ONTINUANCE. 



Witli the Marcli number the present 
North Shore edition of this magazine will 
be discontinued. The 'March issue will 
contain a review of the fugitive and peri- 
odical literature of recent date on the art 
of design of broad landscapes, showing 
the growth of interest in the past few 
years, and indicating some of the ways in 
which it is manifested. This magazine 
will then be continued as a series of 
pamphlets issued at irregular intervals, 
on various subjects of interest in garden 
and landscajie building. 
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COLOR IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 



Ralph Rodney Root 



To many, a garden means ftiniply the 
intensive cultivation of a portion of the 
home grounds for the display of flowering 
plants. The plants are not considered as 
a part of the real garden design, but sim- 
ply as individual plants. The opportunity 
to secure a pleasing harmony of color, by 
a careful study of the arrangement of all 
the features that go to make up the gar- 
den, has been lost. The first requisite of 
any garden is to have a color scheme that 
will harmonize with the fundamental de- 
sign idea. If the emphasis of the garden 
is horticultural, then we must secure our 
interest by the use of plant color. If the 
emphasis is architectural, the plant color 

should be such as to give the predomi- 
nance of interest to the architectiiral fea- 
tures. 

One of the most important features of 
any problem in garden design, then, will 
be the selection and use of materials to 
secure a pleasing color a)m position. In 
a garden where the emphasis is horticul- 
tural or plant material is used to secure 
the interest, the problem is almost one of 
color arrangement. While the arrange- 
ment of the plant material in any land- 
scape problem is of the utmost importance 
because of the more intensive use of the 
Area set aside for the garden, horticultural 
emphasis makes the color phase more dif- 
ficult and also more important. The real 
test of a garden will first be the general 
color harmonv of the whole, then the 
juxtaposition of the several colors and 
lastly the quality of the colors them- 
selves. A single color out of place will 
often ruin an otherwise su(5ces8ful color 
scheme. No result however satisfying in 
other respects will be successful if the 
color problem has not been carefully 
worked out. In the Italian gardens we 
have the blue of the Italian sky used as 
the dominating color of the landscape 
problem. While these gardens may be 
said to lack strong contrasts in the ma- 



terials that have been used for their con- 
struction and embellishment, the bright 
blue of the skv overhead, and its reflec- 
tion in the pools will ever make these gar- 
dens bright and cheerful. In England 
where the climatic conditions are much 
different than in Italv, we have a much 
different type of material used. The col- 
or of the typical English gardens is se- 
cured by the use of flowering plants and 
turf. All materials used have more color 
and often depend for the interest on this 
fact alone. The designer of these gar- 
dens may not have made color plans foi 
these gardens, but unconsciously felt the 
existing natural influences. 

After the color framework or color set- 
ting has been worked out, the next ques- 
tion will be that of the color of the ma- 
terials that are to be used to embellish or 
to furnish the garden. The materials of 
construction make up our room and we 
are now to select the furnishings. If it 
has been impossible to secure a satisfac- 
tory color basis, the problem will be to 
feature these materials. The materials 
used to embellish our garden are grouped 
as architectural, horticultural, and nat- 
ural. 

These materials are grouped under two 
heads. The first of these are the practi- 
cal, or the materials of construction, and 
the second, the esthetic, or those which 
embellish the design. The materials of 
construction may be either architectural 
or plant material. These materials are 
the ones used to build up the framework 
or to carry out the fundamental lines of 
the design. This will include the walls, 
walks, steps, i)avenients, etc. If we are 
using materials such as stones that will 
be left in natural color, we are careful to 
select either the same color and kind of 
stone as the architecture with which the 
garden is connected or some color that 
will liarmonize with it. In manv cases 

ft' 

we are prevented, because of the dominat- 
ing materials of tlie architecture, from in- 
troducing into our gardens a color feature 
in these materials. Materials that sink, 
as wood, can often be made a feature by 
the use of paint or stains on the wood. 
The questions of color in these materials 
should be carefullv considered before we 
plan the other features of the garden, par- 
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ticularly if the emphasis is to be archi- 
tectural. 

If plant material is used in this way, 
we must select such plants sls will give 
the desired effect. The horticultural plant 
materials as used in a garden scheme are 
divided into two classes, the material of 
construction or the practical, and those 
used to embellish the garden or the 
esthetic. 

Plant material may be used in two ways 
as regards the color plan of our garden 
design. The first of these being to add 
color, and the second to harmonize with 
the existing architectural features. For 
example, the use of plants to add color is 
found in the typical English garden, and 
the use of plants to harmonize with the 
architecture is found in the gardens of 
Italy. Plant material can also be used to 
give an impression of quiet and stateli- 
ness, as illustrated by the use of plants in 
our cemeteries. Here evergreens are often 
the dominating type of the trees used, and 
add a sombre color to the scene. In the 
public gardens, quantities of bright col- 
ored flowers will give a spirit of gaiety 
and recreation. 

Plant materials are classed as fixed, 
movable, permanent, temporary, ever- 
green, deciduous and seasonal. By fixed 
materials we mean the plant color that is 
used in the planting, one that will remain 
from season to season as a permanent 
planting. Movable materials include the 
plants that are placed about the garden, 
such as tub plants, hanging baskets or 
flower boxes. Temporary colors are those 
that last only a sliort time or for a season, 
and thus include the deciduous shrubs, 
flowers, fruit, leaves and twigs. 

The use of potted plants as an impor- 
tant part of the plant material is com- 
mon in the Florentine garden. The va- 
riety of plants used depends upon the time 
of the year. The orangery is used as a re- 
serve garden in this type of garden plant- 
ing. The type of planting is of special 
value in the countries where the season for 
growing plants in the garden is short for 
the situation, or light, is not favorable for 
the production of the best results. In .?ity 
gardens, because of lack of sun, smoke, 
limited space, lack of variety of plants, 
this is of special value. In small gardens 



to avoid monotony caused by using one 
leaf color as a tiller or a single color of 
flowers, it makes a convenient way of 
changing at will the entire color scheme 
of the decorative planting. Foliage plants 
may even be featured in this way and thus 
an entire change made from flowering 
plants. In a small garden the entire gar- 
den planting and environs may be varied 
is such a way as to secure pleasing vari- 
ety throughout the year; evergreens in 
winter, bulbs in spring, flowering plants 
in summer, and foliage plants in fall. 

The use of temporary materials, both 
horticultural and architectural, to secure 
color in the garden, is one of the best ways 
to secure a good color scheme. A wide 
terrace may be of special value because it 
commands a fine view. In place of build- 
ing a pergola or shelter over this, it is 
often a good plan to use temporary acces- 
sories to secure color, such as plants in 
tubs, bright awnings, garden seats, and 
many other features may be suggested by 
the landscape architect. Tlie number, col- 
or, and general scale of these will depend 
upon the size of the garden, and the needs 
of the problem and the needs and taste of 
the client. A small garden that is to be 
used as a general decorative feature to be 
enjoyed from the rooms of the house dur- 
ing the most of the time, and then for 
occasional garden parties, will serve two 
purposes by this sort of arrangement. In 
ordinary garden planting we must depend 
for color upon the leaves and flowers. 
Fruit and twigs or autumn color do not 
count as masses, unless we use some ever- 
green materials as a background. In 
large informal plantings, we can often de- 
pend upon the fruit and twig colors for 
short seasons, because we can use large 
quantities of the plants and have our 
groups used for this special color art, more 
as accents, or to be lost in the whole mass 
of planting during the season. 

Horticultural material as to its use for 
securing color in the garden is grouped 
into two main groups; constructive and 
decorative. The use of plant material to 
bring out the constructive lines of the de- 
sign is the most important of all uses of 
plants in garden design. The color here 
has to do almost entirely with the leaf 
color. The effect here may be bright or 
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sombre. In the plant materials of the 
English garden, the use of variegated or 
unusual leaf colors is justified by the lack 
of sunshine. In the Italian garden plant- 
ing, the use of leaf color of a lower value 
is justified because of the large amount of 
sunshine, and secures a more pleasing ef- 
fect in the wliole design. The problem, 
then, of the basic color plants in garden 
design, is one that should be solved by the 
conditions under which we are working, 
and not by theories as to native material, 
or material of certain characteristics. 
Philadelphus coronarius aurea has a place 
in our plant list that under certain con- 
ditions might be more important to a suc- 
cessful design than the type plant, be- 
cause it was not natural. 

Plant material classified as to its dura- 
tive value, listed in the order of its im- 
portance is as follows: trees, shrubs and 
vines, perennials, annuals, bedding and 
greenhouse plants. The plants can be 
grouped under two divisions as regards 
their permanence, first the temporary dec- 
orative material, greenhouse (exotic) an- 
nuals, and second the more permanent ma- 
terials, perennials, shrubs and vines, and 
trees. The use of these plants in our de- 
sign will depend entirely upon the amount 
of color we want. It can be said that the 
more color we want, the more valuable 
are the temporary plants as to the place 
they will have in our color scheme. After 
we have provided for a good constructive 
use of our more permanent plants, these 
temporary plants are very important. The 
fault of using highly decorative plants 
without a proper background is one of the 
most serious ones of the present day gar- 
den designers. 

In using herbaceous plants, it is very 
difficult to plan for a good color design 
and use a variety of color. The short 
time that a perennial is of value for its 
flowers and the attempt to provide for a 
succession of bloom, complicate the ])rob- 
lem. Many garden designers feel that they 
have solved the problem if they succeed in 
selecting plants so as to secure a succes- 
sion of bloom. Others pay attention to 
color onlv. Tlie color schemes should first , 
be worked out and enough filler material 
provided to bring out the garden scheme 
and the plants having more special flower 
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characteristics. The selection of two col- 
ors for a special garden, as a blue and yel- 
low or an orange and blue garden will 
not always be the best. It is a much bet- 
ter plan to use colors to secure accent, in- 
terest, distance, and other features. The 
size of the garden, and the season that it 
is to be most used, will determine the 
number and amount of color plants that 
will secure the best results. 

The growing of vines on frames is a 
good metliod of securing a particular 
leaf color that will keep in character witli 
the design. These frames mav be wire 
or lattice. The wire frames must be en- 
tirely ct)vered, while the lattice ones are 
often decorative in themselves, both in de- 
sign and color. One of the best vines to 
use for wood latices is the clematis. The 
many flowering varieties of this plant give 
a good list from which to select and a 
succession of blooms may be secured by 
selecting those of the different groups as 
to time of bloom. 



KECOMMENDATIONS. 



As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OP 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
EFFORT ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to determine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes, woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PROPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reservations in the 
design of their places. 
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Clearance Sales 

to make way for the new Spring goods 
are now in order in every department. 
The biggest values of the year are in 
evidence. 
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T. F. LYONS 



H. a WATTS CO. 
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Billerica Centre Telepbone 19-3 
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The Lake Forest University plan was 
prepared by the Director in co-operation 
with Benjamin Wistar Morris, architect, 
of. New York, in 1906. It shows the 
adaptation of the plan of a college to ex- 
isting conditions of topography with cir- 
<'uit road, and interior open spaces made 
comparatively free from cross roads. The 
♦•xterior circuit road, from which views 
into the ravines can be had, takes advan- 
tage of the most important landscape fea- 
tures of the site. It was the purpose of 
the plan to make this circuit road serve 
the purpose of a public road, so that the 
campus could be given over exclusively to 
the student body without intrusion of the 
public except on invitation. It represents 
the kind of plan that ought to have been 
established for portions of Lake Forest in 
order that the public might have more op- 
portunity to enjoy the beauty of the ra- 
vines, just as they are permitted to do in 
the case of the relocation of Eingwood 
Road, where half of the ravine, along the 
edjre of the southerlv side for a consider- 
able distance, has boon dorlioatod to public 
iis(» bv its owner. 



The reader who is seriously interestod 
in far-reaching factors in the develop- 
ment of a nation will read the pages of 
review that comprise this closing issue 
with genuine interest. It will be a source 
of gratification to Chicago people to re- 
alize that the World's Fair at Chicago is 
generally accepted as the beginning of a 
atioii-wide uplift in its standards of 
landscape appreciation and development. 

This magazine will be one of the fugi- 
tives that will receive its just dues when 
sufficient time elapses to test the value of 
such work. The circulation has been a 
comparatively small one as it is bound to 
be for a local magazine that gives espe- 
cial attention to one phase of human en- 
deavor and civic progress. Such maga- 
zines must, of necessity, be suported by 
contributions, other than by subscriptions 
and advertising returns, with a belief that 
enough people who are very much in ear- 
nest will have their interest centered on 
the lines of endeavor that are presented 
by the magazine in such a way as to bring 
about action that will be far-reaching in 
its influences. 

The appeal that has been made by such 
men as H. W. S. Cleveland, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Daniel H. Bumham, H. W. 
S. French and Charles Eliot, wholly 
through such fugitive productions as are 
represented by special Park and other re- 
ports and magazine articles, goes to show 
how much caa be accomplished in such a 
way, for not one of these men was a writ- 
er of books on landscape development. 
They were workers, rather than writers, 
and their writing was simply one of the 
agencies through which their work was 
accomplished. The outlook for the future 
to one who has seen so much progress dur- 
ing the past thirty years is a splendid one. 
Ivittle do people who are not in close touch 
with the nation-wide activities in city 
planning, town improvement, the preser- 
vation of notable and distinctive land- 
scapes by nation, state, county, city and 
town, the laying down of great national 
and state thoroughfares, realize tlie prog- 
ress tliat is being made. There is a rapid- 
ly growing recognition, too, tliat each in- 
dividual owes sometliing to the community 
and that it is his duty to consider the en- 
iovment of boautv bv others as well as his 
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owu, by giving the public the benefit of 
iiotai)le views that are under his control 
and by making the landscape attractive 
in a big way to the public a.s well as mak- 
ing his road sides attractive in detail. 

Not many years ago a Boston, pastor 
said, *'There was a time when young men 
came to me and asked in all earnestness, 
* What shall 1 do to be saved ?' '' this being 
a purely selfish point of view ; now he says 
they come to him and say, "What can I do 
for my fellow-men ?" this being the broad 
humanitarian interest that is now direct- 
ing the actions of a constantly increasing 
number of people in all matters that have 
to do with the welfare of the community. 

The people are coming to recognize that 
the most enduring monument that lias 
]>een established for the benefit of future 
generations will be the reservation of 
beautiful landscapes. 

TlIK l)lRK(T()K. 



rilK FUGITIVE LITERATURE OF 
THE LANDSCAPE ART. 



Most valuable data, that may be funda- 
mental in its importance to the student of 
the liistory and development of the move- 
ment for the conservation and improve- 
ment of landscapes and for the develop- 
ment of gardens, is the F^igitive Litera- 
ture of the art. Often it is the source of 
data that is not found in the accessible 
books on the subject, and from such 
sources much is to l)e gained that can not 
be easily learned from an examination of 
the parks and the private estates open to 
the public. The best summary of the at- 
titude of the public toward the treatment 
of our landsca}>e is sometimes found in 
the various reports of park boards, im- 
provement societies, horticultural and 
other associations, and articles in the va- 
rious garden magazines and the daily 
papers. Such material as this often has 
a local or limited circulation, and soon be- 
comes unavailal)le. The average student 
of the literature of our landscape rarely 
sees but a part of these contributions, few 
of them are listed in the periodical in- 
dexes, and no one can hope to get in touch 
with them all to aid in comparing the 
past and present, and to define the future 
station outlooks and trends. 



Many of these writings are so near to 
us in point of time as to receive no seri- 
ous attention, and they soon go out of 
the reach of the investigator into unin- 
dexed files, or the waste paper piles. Thus 
a valuable source of knowledge becomes 
lost. This review of the periodic and 
sporadic literature of landscape and gar- 
den making today in our country is by 
no means complete. Lists of the various 
mediums through which our present at- 
titude finds its expression can be compiled 
by the help of the larger colleges and pub- 
lic libraries interested in the work, as is 
being done from time to time through the 
Library of the School of Landscape 
Architecture at Harvard University. Our 
present purpose is rather to give a brief 
estimate of these movements that the stu- 
dent may get some grasp of the various 
activities at work, and then investigate 
further in wliatever branch he is inter- 
ested. 

Works on City Planning proper are not 
here discussed. For this I would refer 
you to the Check List of References on 
City Planning, published by the Special 
Libraries Association, May, 1912 (Indian- 
apolis, Tnd. '^oc). 

/. Park Reports. 

The most extensive literature of this 
nature is that found in park reports. 
Every city or town that has a park board 
issues yearly a report, often merely of lo- 
cal interest as indicating to the taxpayers 
how tlie yearly appropriation was spent. 
These reports bear a definite relation, in 
length and value to the general public, to 
the size of the city and the importance at- 
tached to its park system by its officials. 
These reports can usually be obtained 
yearly upon re<juest, and are of interest 
for purpose of comparison with others of 
similar cities, as well as for the pictures 
and statistics that they ctmtain. As yet 
they are tlie only text books on park 
building and managements, yet I will 
venture to sav that vou will find manv 
park commissions that do not have a com- 
})letc file of their own reports. 

The oldest })ark reports that are useful 
to the general student as indicating the 
attitude of the designeiv and the repre- 
v«5entatives of the public toward landscape 
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and its use are those of Central Park, 
New York. With these early reports are 
associated the names of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, 8r., and Calvert Vaux, and the 
reports of onr larger cities, as well as the 
work itself, are modelled after these. 
Here we find outlined the beginnings of 
our policy of park management and the 
adaptation of landscape to human enjoy- 
ment. The most important professional 
writings of Frederick Law Olmsted are 
embodied in the reports for the parks 
with which he was connected between the 
years 1858 and 1903. Would that these 
works might be summarized in a memoir 
to Mr. Obnsted. 

The first Central Park report is dated 
Jan. 1, 1857. .This gives the topograph- 
ical, geological and botanical surveys, and 
the progress of the work the first year. 
The First Annual Report (Jan. 1858) is 
merely a formal report of 55 pages. The 
Second Annual Report (Jan. 1859) is the 
first one of vital importance. Besides 
many maps, plans, sketches, and photos, 
there are signed reports by Wm.H. Grant, 
Civil Engineer;* Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
Draining Engineer; report of expendi- 
tures by Ajidw. H. Green, Treasurer; and 
a description of the Central Park, by 
Fred. Law Olmsted, Architect-in-Chief. 
Reports of a similar nature follow yearly. 
The Sixth Report (Jan. 1863) has a De- 
scription of the Terrace by C. Vaux, 
Arehitect; the Seventh, a Catalogue of 
the Trees, Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
with month of flowering and fruiting. 
The Commission was dissolved, by Act of 
the Legislature, on April 20, 1870. In 
the last (fourteenth) report the work of 
the Commissioners is summarized. 

The history of Central Park is then 
told in the reports of the Department of 
Public Parks, from 1871 to date. The 
earlier reports are the more valuable. The 
first is the most voluminous, with reports 
t>f the Superintendent of Central Park, 
the Landscape Gardener, the Civil and 
Topographical Engineer, the Architect^ 
in-Chief, lists of animals in captivity, etc. 
The Second report is noteworthy for Ap- 
pendix B, which contains two letters by 
Olmsted and Vaux, "Consideration of the 
Motives^jslHfRirements and Restrictions 
applicable to the General Scheme of the 



Park," and "Examination of tlie Design 
of the Park and Recent Changes There- 
in." The Third report (Dec. 31, 1873) 
contains in Appendix J a report by the 
Landscape Architect on the proposed new 
system of walks in the southeast quarter 
of the Central Park; ApjHjndix K, on 
Riverside Drive and Avenue ; and Appen- 
dix L, Statistical Report, containing, a 
Chronological table of the Progress of the 
Park, a List of printed documents, List 
of the Commissioners, statistics of areas 
and distances, tables of parks and places 
in New York, comparison of public 
grounds of New York and Paris, dis- 
tances of points in the Central Park and 
other parts of New York City, quantities 
of work done and materials used in Cen- 
tral Park, and an index of the trees, 
shrubs and plants of the (-entral Park, 
with a new large reference map. These 
appendixes are signed, Fred. I^aw Olm- 
sted, Landscape Architect. Of the later 
reports those of 1902 and 1908 are the 
most complete. 

The First Annual Report of the Com- 
missioncTs of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
is dated Jan. 28, 1861. The Sixth An- 
nual Report (Jan. 1866) is occupied al- 
most wholly by a report of the Land- 
scape Architects, Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
and their report is a feature of each an- 
nual for many years. 

The Preliminary Report respecting a 
Public Park in Buffalo was printed in 
1869, the report of Mr. Olmsted dated 
Oct. 1, 1868. It is signed Olmsted, Vaux 
& Co., and occupies the greater part of the 
report; no plans, maps or photos are in- 
cluded. It has been the policy of the Com- 
missioners to keep the annual reports, is- 
sued regularly to date, in a small com- 
pass with little statistical matter and few 
illustrations. The Eighteenth Annual 
Report (1888) is notable for the Appen- 
dix, a letter from F. L. Olmsted cm the 
"Proposed Extension of the Park System" 
an able defense for a new park facing on 
Lake Erie. 

The first document printed by the city 
of Boston concerning a system of parks 
was issued in 1869, entitled, "Report and 
accompanying Statements and Communi- 
cations relating to a Public Park for the 
City of Boston.^' It relates chiefly to a 
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meeting called Xov. 6, 1869, requesting 
the mayor to petition the legislature for 
authority to take land for the purpose of 
laying out parks. The discussions are 
given in full. These are interesting, part- 
ly because of the high social and civic 
standing of the speakers (such men as 
Marshall P. Wilder, George B. Emerson, 
V, M. Hovey, Otis Clapp, Edward Crane, 
etc.), but because of their efforts to state 
ilearly what we now know to be the pur- 
pose of parks, their appreciation of the 
places of landscape value near the city 
(many of which are now a part of the 
Metropolitan System), and the many 
references to the great example of Cen- 
tral Park. No student of our parks to- 
day should fail to read this early estimate 
of what they should be. 

On July 6, 1875 the firPt Board of Park 
Commissioners for Boston was appointed. 
Their second report (1876) gives a de- 
scription of the various parks, with maps, 
and outlines the general plan. This is 
very interesting when compared with 
what has developed today. For several 
years the reports are brief, and show how 
the original plan is being carried for- 
ward. The Fifth Annual Report (1879) 
is largely occupied by a report with map 
on the Improvement of Back Bay Park, 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, T^andscape 
.Vrchitect Advisor}-; and on the Arnold 
Arboretum by C. S. Sargent, Director. In 
the Sixth Annual Report appears Mr. 
Olmsted's "Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment of Muddy River'' with map. In 
1881 there appeared by Mr. Olmsted, pri- 
vately printed, a paper, "A Consideration 
of the Justfying Value of a Public Park," 
a scholarly plea for the public exploita- 
tion of landscape. 

In the Eleventh Annual Report (1885) 
we read that the "park heretofore called 
West Roxbury Park shall be named and 
known as "Franklin Park"; and the re- 
port concludes with "Notes on the Plan 
of Franklin Park and related matters" 
with large maj). Though not signed, this 
is the work of Frederick Law Olmsted, 
and is perha[)s his most complete defini- 
tion of the purpose of a park. The 
Twelfth Report takes up in further detail 
the Charles River Embankment, Marine* 
Park. Arnold Arboietnin. and Additional 



Parks, with maps, including Mr. Olm- 
sted's Plan for Franklin Park. 

The Thirteenth Report has as Appen- 
dix a "Report of the Landscape Architect 
Advisory" on "The Improvement of Bos- 
ton's Advantages as a Summer Resort/' 
"The Outer Pleasure Circuit of Back 
Bay," "Nomenclature of the Parkway 
System," "Back Bay and Stony Brook,'' 
and 'Tree-Cutting on Franklin Park'', 
signed by Frederick I>aw Olmsted. Since 
this date the reports continue to show how 
the work has progressed; these are of 
value in the study of the parks of Bos- 
ton, but without interest to students of 
landscape design. Several special reports 
have been issued, most notable being a 
quarto book dated 1910, entitled "Pre- 
liminary Report ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ with Plans and 
Estimates for a Zoological Garden at 
Franklin Park and an Aquarium at 
Marine Park" with letter by Arthur A. 
Shurtleflf showing how the intent of the 
Olmsted Plan of 1886 has been followed. 

Fully as valuable for study as the Bos- 
ton City reports are those of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission. This Board 
was established in 1892, as a department 
of the State of Massachusetts. The first 
report (Jan. 1893) consists af a report 
by the Secretary, Sylvester Baxter, on 
such matters as the need of ^pen spaces, 
the solution of the problem, advantages 
of the plan, an examination of ijie land- 
scape features the bay^ rivers,- lakes 

and woods and the pleasure*wsy8 and 

play-grounds; and a report by the* Land- 
scape Architect, Charles Eliot, on the 
topography, geology and geography of the 
district and the opportunities that they 
offer. With the maps and pictures pre- 
sented this is possibly the most valuable 
park report for the student of p^k liter- 
ature. The 1894 report is brief, but 
signed by Olmsted, Olmsted & Eliot. Be- 
ginning with the third report (1895) we 
have a continuous re6ord of the 'Work of 
these men in the development of the 
Metropolitan Parks, the special value ceas- 
ing with the 1898 report, because of the 
death of Charles Eliot, who had this work 
in his sole charge, though associated with 
the Olmsteds. Tlie contributions of the 
latter cense with the 1908 report. 

In the nature of a memoir of the work 
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of Charles Eliot for the Metropolitan Bes- 
ervations is his last report on "The 
Vegetation and Scenery in the Metropoli- 
tan Keservations of Boston,'' printed pri- 
vately and published in 1898 by Larason, 
Wolffe & Co., of Boston. This is a 
''Treatise on the methods of controlling 
and changing the vegetation in the inter- 
est of scenery.'' The pictures of typical 
forest conditions and the diagramraatio 
sketches for suggested treatment (after 
the manner of Repton) make this report 
the most valuable of its kind. 

The park system of Philadelphia is the 
result of the work of the City Parks As- 
sociation, originally a private enterprise, 
to help the Council carry out the original 
plan of Penn, and provide proper parks 
for the growing city. The first report 
(1888) is merely a leaflet, and the re- 
ports are none of them bulky, being of in- 
terest to the citizens rather than to the 
general public. The Fifteenth Annual 
Report contains "Proposed Improvements 
in Philadelphia's City Plan," by Andrew 
Wright Crawford, "Playgrounds, Squares 
and Circles," and "Triangles under an 
Acre of Extent." 

The Reports of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association (incorporated 1872) deal 
more with the plan of the park and its 
structures, as shown in the 1908 report 
on the Commission to Study the Entrance 
of the Philadelphia Parkway into Fair- 
mount Park, and an address by Ralph 
Adams Cram, "Architectural Develop- 
ment of Cities." Many special reports on 
Fairmount Park have appeared: one of 
♦general interest is a report on the tree^. 
by Oglesby Parf,' 1908. 

The city of Chicago, about 1869, divid- 
ed its park system into : South Park Sys- 
tem, West Park System, Lincoln Park 
System, and smaller Park Districts, of 
which the reports of the first three only 
are of general interest. Except in 
a few cases their reports are merely 
formal record of work done and costs. 
A' ' notable exception in the 1899 re- 
port of the Commissioners of lincoln 
Park, with a History of the Park. The 
illustrations ^\\o nioie idea of the treat- 
Fiient of park landscape than does the 
text. 

A Spe(»ia1 Park Commission for Chi- 



cago was appointed in Nov. 1899. Its re- 
port for a "Metropolitan Park System," 
compiled by Dwight Heald Perkins 
(190-1) describes the present park and 
playground facilities in Chicago and its 
environs, with suggestions for such in- 
crease as the studv of conditions would 
show to be desirable. With the report 
of the Landscape Arehjtect, Jens Jenson, 
and photos of typical landscapes of the 
region about Chicago, this is possibly the 
most valuable report issued by this city. 

The present system of parks in Minne- 
apolis began with the work of H. W. S. 
Cleveland, particularly as outlined in his 
"Suggestions for a System of Parks and 
Parkways for the City of Minneapolis," 
delivered June 2, 1883. The regular park 
reports begin with 1884, their motto the 
words of Mr. Cleveland: "I would have 
the city it?elf a work of art." The 
Fourtheenth report (1896) and the Eight- 
eenth (1900) are notable for their illus- 
trations. The reports are of value as rec- 
ords of the work of the Superintendent 
William M. Berry (1885-1905), and 
since that date as the work of Theodore 
Wirth, the present Superintendent. No 
other city gets out such artistic and com- 
plete records of its park work as does 
Minneapolis. One of the features of re- 
cent development described is the Wild 
Flower Garden for plants growing under 
natural conditions. 

The park system of Rochester, N. Y., 
was inaugurated in 1888. The annuals 
for the first ten years were issued as a re- 
view bound in one volume with most of 
the statistical matter omitted, outlinin<r 
the development of the parks. The re- 
cent issues are very notable for the rec- 
ord of the trees and flowering shrubs and 
herbs, particularly of Highland Paik. The 
photos and records of plants in bloom 
make these annuals distinct from other 
park reports, reflecting the work of Su- 
perintendent Calvin C. Laney and Assist- 
ant John Dunbar. 

The Shade Tree Commission of New- 
ark, N. J., was appointed in 1904. Its 
annual reports are notable for the space 
given to the care and love of trees, their 
identification, enemies, and use on the 
city street. Ka<h report is novel in its 
appearance, the rover, eiits, and cartoons 
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make them the most artistic aud effective 
leports of any park system. They are the 
text book oil the use of street trees. 

The Essex County. N. J., Park Coin- 
inission was organized in 1894. '^Tlie re- 
ports from 1897 to 190*^ are very complete 
i\m\ show the treatment of landscape in a 
( ounty unit. Since then the reports have 
lK»en brief. 

The parks of* the City of Hartford, 
Conn., have been under the control of a 
Hoard of Commissioners since 1860, but 
the reports are merely formal statements, 
until in the tliirty-sixth report we read of 
the appointment of the first regular su- 
perintendent, Theodore Wirth, and as 
Landscape Architects, Olmsted, Olmsted 
iS: Eliot. Each succeeding issue has items 
(iT special interest as an expression of the 
work of these men, and the photos show 
the development of landscape for recrea- 
tional uses. In 1906 Gef)rge A. Parker 
became superintendent, and his later re- 
ports deal at some length witli his success 
in making the parks popular as pleasure 
resorts and in a large measure self-sup- 
|)orting. As a record of efficient manage- 
ment, the issues of the past twenty years 
make a valuable series. The best descrip- 
tion of the parks, wvith typical photos, is 
**The Picturesque Parks of Hartford," 
published by the American Book Ex- 
change, Haiiford, 1900. 

Of the reports of the city of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., the most comprehensive is the 
yipecial report of tlie Civic Improvement 
C/ommisgion, 1910, signed by Cass Gil- 
bert, Architect, and Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, Landscape Architect. Tlie separate 
l)ound reports begin with 1905. The State 
Park Commission has issued reports since 
1911. 

Th^ Second Annual Report of the 
Board of Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sioners upon a System of Public Reserva- 
fions for the Metropolitan District of 
Providence Plantations (Providence, R. 
I., 1906) is a valuable text book. In its 
Appendix are excerpts from rejwrts of 
Olmsted Brothers, Considt^rations of the 
Boulevard System, Comparison of Ameri- 
can Park Svstems, Lessons learned from 
other Cities, description of the landscaj)e 
features of the various circuits of the dis- 
tri(t. Park Values, Moral lnfluenc<* of 



Parks, Public Economy of Park Facil- 
ities, a Civic Center for Providence, etc. 
These reports have appeared regularly 
from 1905 to date. 

Reports of the Park C*onnnission of the 
City of Baltinu>re begin in 1861. Of par- 
ticular note are those of 1900, 1901, 1902 
and 1905, but in othei*s, except for ^the 
pictures, tiie general landsca[je interest is 
lacking, statistical matter occupying most 
of the space. 

As example of what a small town can 
do in the way of yearly reports I would 
refer you to those of the Town of Hope- 
dale, Mass., beginning in 1899. While of 
only about ten pages, there are always a 
few words of appreciation of the value of 
the park and some characteristic pictures. 
Among other cities, whose annual re- 
ports are useful for comparative data (the 
dates given are the approximate date of 
separate reports) are suggested: 
Albany, N. Y. (1869-date) 
Cambridge, Mass. (1893-date) 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (1891-date) 
("leveland, Ohio. (1892-date) 
Madison Park and Pleasure Drive As- 
sociation, Wis. (1909-date) 
Detroit, Mich. (1890-date) 
Milwaukee, Wis. (1892-date) 
Peoria, 111. (1895-date) 
Portland, Ore. (1902-date) 
Providence, R. I. (1890-date) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Queen A'ictoria Niagara Falls Park, 
Ontario. (1885-date) 

St. Louis, Mo. (1896-date) 
San Francisco, Cal. (isri-date) 
Springfield, 111. (1902-date) 
Springfield, Mass. (1882-date) 
State Reservation at Niagara. (1885- 
date) 

Washington, D. C. Annual Beport upon 
Improvement and Care of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Wilmington, Del. (1895-date) 

Worcester, Mass. (1886-date). 
Special Reports of Value 

The Influence of Paj-ks and Pleasufe 
Grounds Biennial report of the Engineer 
of Golden Gate Park, Wm. Hammond 
Hall. (1873). 

Report of the New York State Survey 
to Legislature (1879). 

Annual Report of the Architect of the 
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Ignited States Capitol, Edward ('lark, 
with paper relating to the trees, shrubs 
and plants, etc., by Olmsted (1882). 

Special Report of the New York State 
Survey of the Preservation of the Scenery 
of Niagara Falls, bv James T. Gardiner, 
Albany (1880). 

Report on the Improvement of Cove 
Park, Providence, bv H. W. S. Cleve- 
land (1883). 

Report for Public Open S{)aees in the 
Metropolitan District of Boston, bv 
diaries Eliot (189'^). 

The Public Parks of the City of Al- 
bany, N. Y., by Wm. S. Egerton (1892). 

Designs, Plans and Suggestions for the 
Aggrandizement of Washington (1900). 

The Improvement of the Park System 
of the District of Columbia, Senate Re- 
|K)rt No. 166 (1902). 

Report of the Park Board, Portland, 
Ore., with report of Olmsted Bros. 
(1903). 

Report of Frederick 0. Todd to the Ot- 
tawa Improvement (*ommission (1903). 

The Story of Rochester's Park System, 
Tnion and Advertiser Press (1908). 

A Park System for Cincinnati, Report 
of the Park Commission (1907). 

State Parks for Wisconsin, bv .lohn 
N^olen, State Park Board (1909).' 

Chicago's Greatest Issue — An Official 
Plan. Chicago Plan Commission (1911). 

The State Reservation at Niagara, a 
History by Charles M. Dow (1914). 

Since 1889 we have had National Parks 
and yearly reports have been included in 
the report of the Departuient of the In- 
terior. Here the national reservations 
are described and our landsca])e resources 
are outlined in a general way, but of re- 
cent date the various parks and roonn- 
ments are treated in annual reports, sep- 
arately, Bubmitted to the Department of 
the Interior. While the descriptions are of 
interest, and the report of work done 
shows how each park is being developed, it 
is in the Recommendations of the Super- 
intendent of each park that the policy of 
the landscape treatment is outlined. The 
more important of these are Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, Rocky Mountain, Ratt, Gla- 
cier, Wind Cave, Crater Lake, Mount 
Rainier, Mesa A^erde, and Sequoia and 
(General Grant Nstional Pnrks, and Hot 



Springs Reservation, also Report on Sul- 
ly's Hill Park * ♦ ♦ * and other Na- 
tional Monuments, and the report of the 
General Superintendent and Landscape 
Engineer of National Parks, Mark Dan- 
iels. This kind of a report is a recent de- 
velopment, the first dated 1900, and the 
1915 set is very complete. Read also the 
report of Secretary Lane in his 1915 re- 
port, in which the value of the landscape 
is given unusual importance. 

Z, Uortittiltural and Literary Magazines, 
In most of tlie horticultural publica- 
tions from time to time there appear ar- 
ticles of general landscape interest. Only 
those of America will be noted here. The 
most valuable of these periodicals is Gai- 
den and Forest, which began in 1888 .ind 
ceased at the close of 1897. A sheet of 12 
pages, appearing weekly, givinjg the gf^'t- 
den news of the date, it is also a price- 
less record of the new planti^ of the period 
and methods of cluture; it set the high 
water mark for this kind of magazine. 
But a large part of its pages is given to a 
discussion of our landscape and its treat- 
ment, both in editorial (by W. A. Stiles) 
and signed contributions. In this it was 
the foremost exponent of its time, and 
had an immense influence upon public 
opinion. Would that we liad so great an 
educational factor before us now. In it 
we find some of the most important writ- 
ings of Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent, its 
Director, Charles Eliot, Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, Mrs. M. C. Robbins, Mrs. 
Mary Treat, L. H. Bailey, B. E. Fernow, 
Jackson Dawson, J. G. Jack, H. W. S. 
Cleveland, and others, on park and land- 
scape, as well as the individual plant and 
its treatment. In Volume III is given 
the famous "List of Works on the Art of 
Landscape-Gardening" by Henry Sargent 
Codman. 

This magazine in part carried on such 
work as that previously undertaken by 
Downing's Horticulturist (1846-1875) ,' 
Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture (1835- 
1868), Gardener's Monthly by Thomas 
Meehan (1859-1888) and Meehan's 
Monthly (1891-1902)— now laid away in 
the annals of horticulture. Tilden's Jour- 
nal of Horticulture (1867-1871), the 
Ladies' Floral Cabinet (1872-1887), the 
Flower Garden (187i-1874 ), and Popu- 
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lar Gardening ami Fruit Growing (1885- 
1891) were old-time periodicals that in- 
dicated the horticultural fervor of the day. 
These had a varied existence and .somn 
finally became related with American (har- 
den (1874-1891), which in turn has seen 
many clianges, and lost its>> landscape 
flavor. 

Other names that accompanied maga- 
zine articles of several decades ago, writ- 
ers with the horticultural rather than 
the literary point of view, but teaching 
the need of study in the use of our land- 
scape, we may represent by such as An- 
drew Jackson Downing, in landscape de- 
sign ;* John A. Warder of Ohio, for tree 
planting in the middle west; J. Sterling 
Morton of Nebraska for the Arbor Day 
movement (1872) ; Orange Judd as ed- 
itor and publisher; Geo. B. Ellwanger, a 
progressive nurseryman; C. M. Hovey 
and Thomas Meehan, whose writings were 
many besides those in their own maga- 
zines; Marshall P. Wilder as president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society; 
Adolph Strauch who develo])ed tlie land- 
scape cemetery at Spring Grove, Cincin- 
nati; and we come to such men today as 
L. H. Bailey, in connection with the na- 
ture study movement. While few of these 
deal directly with the treatment of the 
landscape, the sum total of their influenct? 
in educating the public to our present at- 
titude has been very great. Today the 
landscape is studied as apart from the 
science of horticulture; but it was not so 
a few decades ago. 

Magazines dealing with life in the coun- 
try are a more modern phase. The most 
elaborate of the magazines dealing with 
out-door life today is Country Life in 
America (Nov. 1901 to date, monthly; 
Doubled ay, Pagi* & Co.). Besides the ar- 
ticles on golf, dogs, country architecture, 
automobiles, farm stock, game, ate, all of 
which bring in the landscape indirectly, 
there is Efure to be in nearly every num- 
ber an exposition of some phase of land- 
scape treatment. Even the pictures and 
advertisements have a value to the land- 
scape student. 

For help in garden building the Gar- 
den Magazine (Feb. 1902 to date, month- 
ly; Doubleday, Page & Co.) is the most 
useful of tlie r(»cent publications, but 



more and more it is giving space to tlu- 
general development of landscape. Of 
both these magazines the more important 
articles are listed in the magazine in- 
dexes. 

The Countryside Magazine and Subur- 
ban Life (Suburban Press) features all 
the activities of the country and rural life, 
and in the stories of garden building and 
the pictures with them there is a great 
deal suggested that, little by little, is 
bringing the general public to an under- 
standing of the needs and services of the 
landscape. 

In the same way, House and Garden 
(including American Homes and Gar- 
dens) though it deals mostly with the de- 
sign and setting of the house "the ideal 
home," and the garden about it in detail, 
there is frequently, especially in the illus- 
trations, some suggestion of the larger 
point of view in home building as it af- 
fects the appearance of the community. 
To a degree this applies also to the maga- 
zine House Beautiful, for the outlook 
from the house receives as much thought 
as the aspect of the house itself. 

Park and Cemetery (1895 to date), 
though it sticks to its text, has the addi- 
tional title "and Landscape Gardening*'. 
All the important articles and editorial> 
are sure to bring out the point of view of 
the effect on the landscape. 

The American City, especially in the 
Town and Country edition, is almost cer- 
tain in every number to contain one ar- 
ticle that deals with some treatment of 
the landscape, from the civic point of 
view. 

Several magazines, of wide rural circu- 
lation, devote a page or coluinn to a con- 
sideration of the garden and landscape. 
The best work of this sort is done by The 
Ladies' Home Journal and the Country 
Gentleman. 

In many magazines and agricultural rt- 
ports some of our foremost nature write r> 
made their first appearance as critical 
students of the landscape. Later this ma- 
terial was often woven into book fonu. 
books that are the light of our nature ap- 
preciation today. Much of this material 
is now lost, but the names to remember 
are such as Thoroau, one of the first. 
Bin nut. FnuMsnu, TToraoe Bushnell of 
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Hartford, N. P. Willis, Donald G. Mitch- 
oil, B. (t. Northup with the village im- 
provement idea, Andrew Jaekson Down- 
in*^, as editor and writer, and Frederick 
l.aw Olmsted, who wrote in Putnam's 
Magazine under tlie name of "Yeoman." 
Many more, whose names even are no 
longer remembered, added greatly to our 
early literature of the appreciation of the 
landscape. This keen recognition was 
strong even in the colonial period, as 
evinced by the writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In the Ladies' Companion, New 
York, October, 1842, appeared the article, 
"The Landscape Garden," by Edgar 
Allen Poe, reprinted in the June number 
of the North Shore edition of "Billerica," 
Of later date, we recognize the literary 
genius of Bradford Torrey, W. Hamilton 
Gibson, John Burroughs, John Muir, 
Krnest Thompson Seton, and others, 
whose nature studies have awakened a 
wide-spread interest in our woods and 
fields. 

A great many monthly magazines, 
whose titles would not lead you to sus- 
pect the presence of the landscape within 
their covers, do not infrequently contain 
discussions of the utmost importance on 
the use of the landscape in private park 
or garden, or controlled by the city or 
town, and also in its broadest aspect in 
the public use of scenery in national park 
and reservation. In the Craftsman, Feb. 
1 904, appeared "A History of Village Im- 
provement in the United States" by War- 
ren H. Manning, in which this literary 
use of landscape is further discussed. The 
most important articles will be listed in 
the periodical indexes. The following 
magazines, among others, should be 
watched : 

Architectural Record 

Architectural Review 

Atlantic Monthlv 
. Century 
' Craftsman 

Chautauquan 

Harpers Magazine 

Harpers Weekly 

Nation 

National Magazine 

New England Magazine 

Outing Magazine 

S<*ribners Magazine. 



5. Official Organs. 

Monthly publications that are the of- 
ficial organs of various societies have a 
definite value lacking in the usual maga- 
zine, for every issue deals with a certain 
subject, in editorial and signed contribu- 
tion, carrying out the policy of the society. 
The one magazine devoted wholly to the 
cause of the landscape is Landscape Archi- 
tecture, official organ of the American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, quarterly 
beginning October 1910 (Lay, Hubbard & 
Wheelwright, Harrisburg, Pa.), and as 
such needs no further recommendation. 
The landscape as developed within the city 
is the field of City Plan, official organ of 
the N'ational Conference on City Plan- 
ning, quarterly, beginning April, 1915 
(19 Congress St., Boston). This also 
needs no comment for the student of land- 
scape. 

The Gardeners' Chronicle of America 
(Madison, N. J.), official organ of the 
National Association of Gardeners and 
the American Association of Park Super- 
intendents, monthly, a horticultural di- 
gest, deals almost wholly in the realm of 
horticulture and its interests, but the 
landscape gets special mention now and 
then. 

Again, the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, organ of the National Geographic 
Society, though its aim is to promote geo- 
graphic knowledge, offers also a study of 
landscapes, in word and picture, and often 
suggests their treatment in relation to the 
growing city, or in public park or reser- 
vation. 

Even American Forestry, magazine of 
the American Forestry Association, which 
treats of forests primarily from the eco- 
nomic point of view, proves that all for- 
est management has its esthetic aspect as 
well, and shows in its illustrations typical 
natural landscapes. 

^. Reports of Societies. 

A large part of the many Horticultural 
Societies of this country issue yearly re- 
ports of the business transacted and pro- 
ceeding^i of their meetings. Of this but 
a small part is of interest in the study 
of landscape, but the proportion is stead- 
ily increasing. There are also special re- 
ports on general subjects. Some of the 
leaders, in this movement to think of 
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])lant8 less as cultivated individualn and 
more as they grow together, are the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Hor- 
ticultural Societies of Ontario, and those 
of Hlinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, Wisconsin and others. 

The Americaut Association of Park Su- 
perintendents has issued at intervals 
since June 1906 bulletins with articles by 
- various park superintendents of tlie coun- 
try, usually in the fonn of letters. Tlie 
Proceedings of their Annual Conventione 
liave appeared yearly from 1898. Many 
of the papers are of landscape interest. 

The BulletiuF of the Garden (Uub of 
America are more than mere records of 
business, for they too sliow something of 
ihe larger aspect of })hint culture and ar- 
rangement in their civic aspects. The 
Woman'n Horticultural Society also pub- 
lishes a yearly rejmrt. 

The Transactions of the American So- 
ciety of Jjandscajie Architects, from 1899 
through 1908, a record of the papers read 
before the Society, is procurable from the 
secretary. 

Bulletins of the various botanical gar- 
dens, even, have* a landscape value. Those 
of the Arnold Ar])oretum (1911 to date), 
issued irregularly during the growing sea- 
son^ besides describing new introductions 
and old friends, give hints as to their 
landscape value. The monthly bulletins 
of the Missouri Botanical Garden (191»S 
to date) are mostly of a horticultural na- 
ture, but the department of landscape de- 
sign is also there reflected. 

The American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association held annual meetings, the 
first at Louisville, Ky., 1897, until that at 
St. Louis, June 1904, when it was merged 
with the American League of Civic Im- 
provement (organize<l 1900) and became 
the American Civic Association. Many 
interesting papers, discussions and special 
reports were given, most of which were 
printed in the minutes of the meetings, 
or under separate cover, as their interest 
warranted. Of special note are: 

At Minneapolis, 1898, a paper on "Ap- 
preciation of Natural Beauty," by Ossian 
C. Simonds of Chicago ; at Detroit, 18^9, 
"The Relation of Reservoirs to Public 
Parks," by Frederk»k Law Olmsted, Jr.; 
at Chicagf*, 1900, a notable paper, '* Land- 



scape Art, Past and Present" by Mrs. Cy- 
rus H. McCormiek, and "Trees in Com- 
position," by Wm. M. R. French, Director 
of tlie Art Institute of Chicago; at Mil- 
waukee, 1901, especially valuable was 
"Neglected Native Trees and Shrubs," by 
Thomas H. MacBride of the University 
of Iowa ; at Boston in 1902 were delivered 
'^Popular Utilization of Public Reserva- 
tions'" by Charles AV. Eliot of Harvard, 
and several papers on park building and 
administration; at Buffalo in 1903 there 
was delivered "Saving Niagara" by Hon. 
x\ndrew H. Green, and "Possibilities of 
Small Home Grounds" by Mrs. Frances 
Copley Seavey, and special attentio^ was 
given to the school garden movement. 
These titles are given to show the scope of 
this association, but form only a very 
small part of the addresses. Unfortunate- 
ly, the extra copies of the yearly reports 
of these meetings, the separate reprints, 
and most of the plates, were destroyed in 
the fire at Rochester in 1904. Only from 
former members and a few libraries can 
these addresses be borrowed. 

The American C i v i c Association, 
formed at St. Ivouis, June 1904, issues no 
regular reports, but the account of its 
many activitic»s appears in the daily pa- 
j)ers, thus reaching a wider public. For 
the first years of its existence the work 
was divided among several departments, 
such as City Making, Nuisances, Railroad 
Improvements, Outdoor Art, Rural Im- 
provements, etc., of which many leaflets 
and special reports were available for the 
public at a nominal sum. 

Many government reports have descrip- 
tions of landscapes with some special or 
local application, especially in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its Bureau of 
Forest Service (reports and leaflets), 
Plant Industry, and Farmers' Bulletins. 
The bulletins of the Bureau of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction, known as 
"Plant Immigrants," issued monthly, de- 
scribe new plants growing in their native 
ha])itat, suggest landscape values, and the 
photos, especially those taken by F. N. 
Meyer in China, show them in nature's ar- 
rangements. 

5. College Extension Work, 

Several of the state agricultural col- 
leges, in their extension departments, put 
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nut bulletins for the use of the citizens, 
advising in the care of the home. In its 
turn, after agriculture and home econom- 
ics, the home landscape is being consid- 
ered. One of the pioneers in this move- 
ment is the Universitv of Illinois. Two 
]iM(»nt issues are Circular No. 170, Illi- 
nois A«i:rioultural Exi)eriment Station, 
•*Th«' Illinois Way," and Circxilar No. 
ISI. "The Prairie Spirit in Landscape 
(irtnU^nintj:," both largely the work of 
Wilhehn Miller, of the Extension Depart- 
ment. The first shows how to use a great 
percentage of native plants in home i)lant- 
ing, and by j)ictiires indicates how to ar- 
range this nuiterial, tlu» way not to do it 
nnd why. The second brings out the 
spirit of the broad prairie and shows liow 
the design and materials of the lionie 
grounds express it. The pictun»s show 
how not to plant, and also how it is "done 
in Illinois/' For the home ow^ner who 
never thought of the appearance of his 
home exterior, and the amateur who lias 
already tried to find helpful suggestions 
to guide him, these two circulars are a 
revelation and an inspiration. They were 
sent out to citizens of the state wlio could 
promise to do some planting in the state. 
jHid the first circular is already exhausted. 
Cornell Universitv bulletins have a 

• 

wide circulation be von d New York state. 
A notable achievement is a late bulletin 
(\o. 361 of the Experiment Station) 
"The Home Grounds." The first part, by 
E. i\ Davis, ably sets forth the pnnciples 
itivolved in the planning of the home 
grounds, from practical and esthetic 
points of view, illustrated by picture, 
sketch and |dan. The second )>art, hy 
H. W. (hirtis, lists and f1 escribes ty|)ical 
plants for the various effects sought near 
the honu>. For a person who knows a lit- 
tle about trees, shruhs and herhs, but 
wishes to study their effect about his 
home, this bulletin is extremely valuable. 
The (^dlege of Fon^stry of Syracuse 
Tniversity is showing people the netnl of 
rural and roadside ])lanting, especially on 
school grounds and other public proper- 
ties. Bulletin No. 4. March 191."), gives 
suggestions in **Systenuitic Street Tree 
Planting," possibly the most complete ex- 
position of tlie subject in small compase. 
The many photos ai'c |)articularly '^sug- 



gestive." A bulletin will soon be issued 
showing past and projected ''Planting of 
School Grounds." 

The only other Agricultural College ac- 
tive in landscape extension is the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. No b\ille- 
tins have yet appeared, but are to l)c 
looked for, as well as from University of 
California, Iowa State College, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Michigan Agricultural 
College, University of Nebraska, Kansas 
Agricultural College, University of Mis- 
souri, Oregon Agricidtural School, etc., 
for this medium of teaching is one of the 
hig things of the near future. 

This thought of the needs of the rural 
community and farm, as they are detached 
from the press of the city and the profes- 
sional workers theie, scarcely originatetl 
in the colleges of the various states, 
though these are l>est equipped to carry 
out the pmgram that has been inaugura- 
ted. Pro))ablv in the rural scliools them- 
selves the first work was done, and de- 
scribed in such home papers as the 
Youth's Companicm and the New Eng- 
land Homestead. The leaflets of the 
widest circulation were the "(*ornell Na- 
ture Study Ijeaflets," issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the State of 
New York between IHDG and 1904. Some 
of these definitely teach landscape, as 
Teacher's Leaflet, "ITow the Trees Look 
in Winter," by L. H. Bailey; "A Snow 
Storm," by Anna liotsford Comstock; 
"Pruning," by Mary Rogers Miller; "The 
Improvement of Country School 
Grounds," by John AV. Spencer. Other 
states were quick to take up rural im- 
provements through their schools. Coun- 
ty Superintendent O. J. Kern of Winne- 
bago (.Vnnity, III., issued several publica- 
tions, showing tlie work of the "Winne- 
bagoes" ; that one dated 1 903 tells of the 
work in "Indoor Art," "Outdoor Art," 
"County School (iarden," etc., and the 
pictures are as instructive as the text. 
The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture offers nature leaflets, of interest 
here being some of thoi^e written by H. D. 
Hemenway on "School Grounds," 'TVin- 
dow Gardening," and "How to Beautify 
the Home Grounds." Other states are do- 
ing similar work. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has long been interested 
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in this work, and several Farmers' Bul- 
letins t«ach the use of the landscape, as 
Xo. 185 (1904) "Beautifying the Home 
Grounds," 134 'Tree Planting on Rural 
Scliool Grounds," and 218, "The School 
(;arden." 

In all this work the great fact is not 
that any new principles are advocated, or 
that a new kind of work is being done in 
iini»roving rural liomes and pul)lic 
grounds, but that this work is considered 
as a part of the duties of educational 
institutions and the experience of every- 
l)ody, rather than solely of a few profes- 
sionals or men of wealth and taste. 

(L Rural Improvement Magazines. 

Many communities, through some local 
society, issue a magazine for the better- 
ment of its condition, social, civic, scenic. 
One of the pioneers in this movement was 
the magazine "Billerica" (of which this 
series is a special issue) which ran month- 
ly in the years 1912-15, in the interests 
of the home town of the Director. 

"Stockbridge" was issued monthly at 
Stockbridge, Mass., for the years 1914-15, 
a similar magazine, "to furnish informa- 
tion about local affairs as will tend to ci*e- 
jite a clearer realization of civic needs and 
res|)onsibilities, a better understanding of 
local institutions, a greater pride in the 
welfare of tliis beautiful community." 
This was in large measure accomplished, 
and the natural landscape features and 
physical appearance of tiie community 
were one of the chief sources of appeal. 
The issue for Manh, 1914, gives as its 
supplement a Report on the Improvement 
of the Town of Stockbridge, Mass., by 
Harold Hill Blossom. 

"Wellesley" printed in Wellesley, Mass., 
several years previous to Billerica, was 
devoted to town gossip and local events, 
but the landscape views received mention 
very frequentlv. 

"Trees of Reading,'^ l)y F. TI. Gilson, 
was privately printed at Reading, Mass.. 
1887. It was a series of leaflets, with 
photo, on typical trees in the landscape. 
The series was never completed, had only 
a limited circulation, and now cannot 
easily be obtained. Much more work of 
this kind could be done. 

There are a great many of these local 
leaflets in many parts of the country now. 



and though there is but little landscajKi 
in each issue, the sum total in making our 
surroundings more livable and lovable is 
very great. Would that there were mare 
of them. 

The village improvement idea came in 
the middle of the last century, and while 
little was written of wide circulation at 
the time, there has been much written 
about it in more recent years. The first 
Society was formed in 1853 at Sto(rk- 
bridge, Mass., and B. G. Northrup of tlie 
Connecticut State Board of Education 
wrote and organized much. His "Rural 
Improvement Association" was published 
in 1880, and reprinted bv the New York 
Tribune in 1891. 

The National Federation of Women's 
( 'lubs, through its local clubs, does a great 
work in local improvement. This work 
has no literature as yet. 

7. Professional Reports. 

Similar to som% of the literature in the 
park reports, but difl'erent in the point of 
view of its inception, and of more general 
interest to the student, are- the profes- 
sional reports made at various times to 
communities by experts in civic planning. 
While these may not always be landscape 
directly, they show examples of the work- 
ing out of great general principles as con- 
nected with the expansion of cities. Some 
of these are bound in book form and are 
easily obtained ; others are practically un- 
available. Those particularly well-known 
are given in the ('heck List of References 
on City Planning, referred to at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

Besides these there are a great many 
reports, often in manuscript, by experts, 
that are of such limited circulation as to 
be difficult to find. 

Even the })rofe8sional circulars of an 
advertising nature of the men at work in 
the building of landscapes, especially in 
the later part of the last century, have a 
value to the student of landscape as it 
has ])ccn (1cvc1o]hm1 in America. Many of 
these leaflets were of a very fugitive na- 
ture, and soon lost. As example of the 
style of these, c-ompared to modern meth- 
ods of advertising, I would cite the ex- 
tracts from "Landscape Architecture as 
Apjdied to the Wants of the West" by H. 
W. S. Cleveland, IHT.'i reprinted in pait 
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in the September number (1915) of the 
North Shore edition of Billerica; and 
••Relation of Engineering to Landscape 
(hardening" by W. M. R. French, 1871, 
n-printed in part in the November (1915) 
number of the North Shore edition of- 
HiUerica. 

<S. Ddily Papers. 

And finally, watcli tlie daily j)apers of 
iho large cities, and the Sunday and other 
hirije (uiitions, for articles, not onlv of in- 
tcrest in horticulture or civic improve- 
hu'nt, but also those particularly in the 
lirld of landscape art.. Jt is surprising to 
-<M» how much of real value can be gleaned 
Irrjm some of these special features, which 
;ire coming to have a real news value. 
The hapf)enings in the larger parks, the 
Mower shows, both indoor and on private 
4'states, the beauties of private estates, 
and descriptions of notable bits of 
:^(enery — these are written up as well as 
the reporter is able with his understand- 
ing of the subject, often very well and 
from the unprofessional point of view. Of 
<ourse, much that is foolish and impossi- 
ble gets credit for real fact, but that must 
happen until the great journals, awake to 
the interest of this new sort of "news,'' 
have their force of trained horticultural 
and landscape importers, just as they do 
for the 8ix)rt8 and society events. 

Among the journals that already have 
definitely recognized the ''news value" of 
rhe landscape we may note: — 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The Boston Globe 

The Boston Post 

The Boston Transcript 

The New York Evening Post 

The New York Times 

The New York Tribune 

The Ilarrisburg Patriot 

The Ithaca Dailv Journal 

The Birmingham Ledger 

The Ix)well C-ourier-Citizen 

The Chicago Tribune 

The Springfield (Mass.) Union 

The Springfield (Mass.) liepublican 

The Flint Dailv Journal 

The Detroit Fn^c Press 

The Washington Evening Star. 

From even this brief sunnnarv it w'ould 
;t[)pear that to keep track even, without 
jictual reading, of all the writings on the 
iieatment of Iands(apc, ns api)ear in print 



in unbound form, one would need a clip- 
ping bureau to assist in the hunt and a 
secretary to file them. No one of us can 
review them all, and in many cases they 
are rather meager information. But tlie 
fact of extreme im])ortance is the great in- 
terest of the public in these landscape 
writings, and the many ways in which it 
is manifested. 

To the student, a vital consideration is 
the very recent date of this point of view\ 
T'he landscape was here before the white 
man came, and the Indian neither de- 
stroyed nor imi)roved it. The matter has 
btHi'n under discussion since the days of 
the works of Washington and Jefferson 
and the teachers that came from the 
mother countries. The horticulturalists 
*of a half -century ago were aware of its 
importance, as a part of their plant love. 
But the modem attitude that the land- 
scape depends upon us, and we upon it, 
may be said to have been bom about the 
time of the World's Fair and our first 
organized park systems. To these early 
park reports we can trace much of the 
public interest and appreciation of today. 

The work is merely well begun. It is 
a problem of education, and these articles 
are the lessons set daily. We shall have 
more and wider channels of publicity, in 
the magazines, newspapers and special 
reports of organizations of all sorts. 
Yearly the number of trained men and 
women who can direct this work is grow- 
ing greater, more and more the work is 
being specialized, and the public is being 
educated to understand what is being 
done. 



NOTICE. 

With this issue the North Shore edition 
of this magazine ceases. For a limited 
time, back numbers of the set of twelve 
issue's may be obtained from the Director. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 

As this magazine is prepared to stimu- 
late A KEENER APPRECIATION OP 
THE LANDSCAPE AND VEGETA- 
TION BEAUTY of the North Shore 
above Chicago; TO AID IN CONSERV- 
ING AND INCREASING THIS 
BEAUTY BY CO-OPERATIVE 
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EFFOET ; to record tests of old and new 
plants, made to detennine their special 
values for the creation and enrichment of 
landscapes^ woodlands, lawns and gard- 
ens; IT IS RECOMMENDED THAT 
PBOPERTY OWNERS CO-OPERATE 
IN EXTENDING AND NAMING 
THEIR ROADSIDE PLANTATIONS 
UNTIL ALL RELIABLY HARDY 
WOODY PLANTS ARE THUS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR PUBLIC ENJOY- 
MENT AND INSTRUCTION, and that 
they ALSO CONSIDER THE VIEWS 
OF THE PUBLIC FROM THE HIGH- 
WAYS and public reserrations in the 
design of their places. 



ALL LEADING SORTS OF 



Carnations 




Take a look at them 
at the greenhouse of 

BACKER & CO. 

BOSTON ROAD 

VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 



H. G. WATTS CO. 

Groceries, ProTisions 
and Hard«yare 

Biilerica Cent/e Telephone 19-3 



Roland G. Wright 

1?e^i0tere^ 
pbarmadet 

Comer Main and Riv«r Sti. 
BILLERICA CENTRE 
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F. G. MOREY & CO. 

Hay, GraMii Coal 

Lime, Cement, Fertilizer 

and Roofing Papers 



T«l«phoii« 36-2 
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SPLICING LINKS 
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BOXES OF 
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(Put up in BeiM of 28 at ft.00 Mai.) 



Qi^atMt Tlme-taving OovtoM vat hi^ 
vantad. Can ba appMad to any P«ll Saefcat 
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tha Chain and tpllca In aa ahown m out. 
Inaulatort ahould ba utad In all KltobtiM, 
•atha. Callara and BatamanU. 
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